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Die  neue  Welt  auf  dem  westlichen  Continente,  zu  deren  socialen  und  commerziellen 
Eracfaeinungen   tnau   vergebens  ein  Seitenstück  in  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit  sucht, 
hat  in  den  letzten  Jahrzehnten  auch  Alles,  was  der  Mensch  zum  Gedeihen  an  Geist 
braucht,  auf  eine  bewunderungswerthe  Weise  in  Aufschwung  gebracht  und  eine  gebtige 
Lebenskraft  entwickelt,  welche  wahrhaft  in  £rstaunen  setzen  muss.    Unsere  Tagesblätter 
beriditen,  dass  America  Sternwarten  besitzt,  meteorologische  Stationen  und  magnetische 
Obserratorien ;  es  hat  in  der   neuesten    Zeit  Längenmessungen  mit  Hilfe  der   elektro- 
magnetischen Telegraphen  vornehmen  lassen ,  welche  entschieden  sicherere  Resultate  lie- 
fern sollen,   als  unsere  bisherigen  Messungen:  überall,  wo  es  sich  um  wirklich  reales 
Wissen  handelt,  zeigt  sich  dort  ein  Aufblühen,  welches  gerade  deshalb  die  schönste  Zu- 
kunft verspricht,  weil  die  eigentliche  Kraft  des  Volkes  in  seinem  gesunden  Sinne  und 
seiner  scharfen  Beobachtung,  in  acht  christlicher  Liebe  und   geduldiger,  ausdauernder 
Thätigkeit,  liegt     Auch  auf  dem  rein  geistigen  Gebiete  der  Sprache  und  Literatur  hat 
äch  aber  America  bereits  eine  Stellung  erworben,  welche  es  nicht  gestattet,  das  dortige 
Ringen  nnd  Streben  völUg  unbeachtet  zu  lassen,  und  bei  den  vielen  falschen  Vorstellungen, 
welche   eine  vorurtbeilsvolle  Kritik  besonders  über  die  Leistungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der 
eigentlich  schonen  Literatur  verbreitet  hat,  ist  es  gewiss  an  der  Zeit,  in  einer  unparteiischen 
Schildemng  diese  Bestrebungen  einmal  etwas  näher  ins  Auge  zu  fassen. 

Die  Kritik  hat  sich  in  England  oft  sehr  bitter  und  ungerecht  über  die  americanische 
Spnudie  und  Literatur  ausgesprochen  und  schon  Th.  Ashe  trug  in  seinen  ^yTravela  in 
America  j  London  1809'^  eine  Philippika  vor,  die  gewiss  in  stolzer  Anmassung  nicht 
leicht   übertroffen  werden  kann.     Er  behauptet,  dass  der  Verlust  der  ganzen  americani- 
sfAken  Literatur  leichter  zu  ertragen  sein  würde,  als  der  Verlust  von  ein  paar  Blättern 
der  guten  alten  Classiker ;  er  tadelt  die  Ausdrucksweise  der  Americaner  mit  solcher  Hef- 
tigkeit   und  so  viel  Hohn  und  schreibt  dabei  selbst  einen  so  armseligen,^  ja  jämmerlichen 
Styl,   dass  man  nicht  recht  weiss,  ob  man  den  gestrengen  Herrn  bedauern  oder  aus- 
lachen  soll,  und  es  scheint  überhaupt,  als  ob  er  nur  die  Oberfläche  von  Allem  gesehen 
habe.     laicht  viel  besser  werden  die  americanischen  Schriftsteller  von  Miss  Martineau  in 
ihrer  ^^Society  in  America^'  behandelt,  welche  die  americanische  Poesie  ,^ÜUerance^^  nennt 
und  unter  andern  ganz  kühn  den  Satz  ausspricht:  ^^There  is  no  contribution  yet  to  thephi' 
l>9ophy  o/mind/rom  America^^    Man  hat  indessen  genügenden  Grund  zu  vermuthen,  dass 
Beide  gleich  wie  Mrs.  TroUope  aus  persönlicher  Abneigung  so  bitter  urtheilen ;  Letztere 
besonders  fand  in  America  keine  sehr  freundliche  Aufnahme ,  was  ohne  allen  Zweifel 
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ihre  eigene  Schuld  sein  musste.  Sie  hat  sich  demnach  von  ihrem  Gefühle  zu  weit  füh- 
ren lassen  und  somit  kein  wahres  Bild  geliefert,  sondern  nur  Carikaturen.  Ihre  Zeich- 
nungen sind  nicht  fein  und  burlesk,  sondern  häufig  roh  und  immer  boshaft,  und  statt 
der  Tusche  und  des  Pinsels  scheint  sie  für  ihre  Bilder  Vitriol  und  eine  Bürste  gebraucht  * 
zu  haben.  Ganz  anders  lauten  dagegen  die  ausführlichen  Berichte  des  £arl  of  Carlisle 
und  der  Lady  Stuart  Wortley,  zweier  Personen  von  hoher  Bildung,  die  ohne  Aufgebla- 
senheit und  Anmassung  auftraten,  überall  die  freundlichste  Aufnahme  fanden  und  vor 
dem  wirklich  Grossen,  das  sich  ihnen  in  America  oft  entgegenstellte,  nicht  mit  dünkel- 
hafter Blasirtheit  die  Augen  verschlossen. 

Was  nun  zuvörderst  den  Ausdruck  und  die  Aussprache  betrifil,  so  behaupten  die 
Americaner  bekanntlich,  dass  sie  darin  den  Bewohnern  des  Mutterlandes  weit  überlegen 
seien,  während  sie  dagegen  von  der  englischen  Kritik  gerade  in  diesem  Punkte  stets 
sehr  bitter  und  mit  grossem  Hohne  behandelt  worden  sind.  In  gewisser  Beziehung 
wird  das  Englische  allerdings  in  Aroerica  reiner  und  gleichmässiger  gesprochen,  als 
in  England,  indem  es  dort  wenigstens  nirgends  so  verunstaltet  und  schlecht  erscheint, 
als  in  vielen  Grafschaften  im  Herzen  von  England;  es  lässt  sich  dieses  aus  dem  gross- 
artigen freien  Verkehre  und  der  auch  in  den  unteren  Classen  weit  verbreiteten  guten 
Elementarbildung  erklären,  so  wie  aus  dem  in  America  sehr  lebendigen  Bestreben,  die 
Reinheit  der  englischen  Sprache  zu  erhalten.  Die  von  Fearon  und  Anderen  über  America 
aufgestellten  Dialecte  von  Boston,  New- York  und  Philadelphia  sind  theils  sehr  mtissige 
Erfindungen,  theils  nichts  als  Sammlungen  der  gemeinsten  Redensarten,  wie  sie  wohl 
in  Gesindestuben  und  Austerbooten  u.  dergl.,  aber  nirgends  in  guter  Gesellschaft  in  Ame- 
rica zu  hören  sind.  Eigentliche  besondere  americanische  Dialecte  lassen  sich  durchaus 
nicht  nachweisen,  wohl  aber  kann  man  eine  südliche  und  nördliche  Aussprache  gewisser 
Vocale  unterscheiden,  und  in  der  Aceentuirung  finden  besonders  in  den  östlichen  oder 
neuenglischen  Staaten  nicht  unbedeutende  Abweichungen  von  England  statt.  Die  ver- 
schiedene Modification  in  der  Betonung  ist  vorzüglich  durch  die  in  Neu-England  vor- 
handene Neigung  zu  Nasenlauten  entstanden ,  deren  Ursprung  sich  in  der  Grafschaft 
Eent  in  England  auffinden  lässt.  In  Folge  des  ursprünglichen  Vorwiegens  bei  der  ersten 
Ansiedlung  und  vermöge  seiner  inneren  Kraft  war  es  sehr  natürlich,  dass  gerade  dieser 
Volksstamro  über  New- York  und  die  westlichen  Staaten  sich  in  ansehnlicher  Weise  ver- 
breitete und  dieser  besondern  Aussprache  dadurch  mehr  und  mehr  Boden  verschaffte. 
Ein  eigen tlidier  Singsang,  wie  man  ihn  in  den  wenig  altem  Versammlungen  der  schot- 
tischen covenanters  und  aeceders  hörte,  eine  grössere  Beredsamkeit  der  Nase  als  des  . 
Mundes  —  wie  man  es  spöttischer  Weise  wohl  charakterisirt  hat  —  ist  es  dadurch  in- 
dessen keineswegs  geworden. 

Da  man  in  America  die  englische  Literatur  eben  so  gut  kennt  als  in  England,  so 
müsste  man  auch  dort  eigentlich  eben  so  richtig  sprechen;  aber  die  Sprache  finctuirt: 
irgend  ein  gutes  Wort,  welches  die  ersten  Ansiedler  mitgebracht  hatten,  blieb  in  Ge- 
brauch, während  es  in  England  allmälig  ausser  Grebrauch  kam  und  zuletzt  ganz  verloren 
ging;  Einzelnes  musste  auch  neugebildet  werden,  um  dadurch  Gegenstände  zu  bezeichnen, 
deren  Begriflfc  die  alte  Welt  nicht  gekannt  hatte  (z.  B.  congressional ,  presidential,  sena- 
torial,  associational  u.  s.  w.).  Man  thut  somit  grosses  Unrecht,  wenn  man  den  Ameri- 
canem,  einem  so  mächtigen  und  regsamen  Volke,  welches  so  viel  Eifer  für  den  Fort- 
schritt fast  überall  gezeigt  hat,  von  vornherein  jede  Berechtigung  zur  Veränderung  und 
Umgestaltung  der  Sprache  absprechen  und  alle  ihre  Bereicherungen  für  Verderbnies 
erklären  will,  weil  diese  nicht  durch  grosse  Schriftsteller  geschaffen  und  gleichsam  sanc- 
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üonirt  seien.  Eis  iet  nicht  richtig,  wenn  man  behauptet,  dass  nur  grosse  Schriftsteller 
eine  Sprache  umgestalten  dürften  und  könnten ;  man  bedenke  nur,  wer  war  denn  z.  B. 
zwischen  Homer  und  den  attischen  Dramatikern  vorhanden,  wer  erschuf  denn  jene  gross- 
artige  und  berühmt  gewordene  vulgäre  Sprache,  welche  Dante  nicht  erst  machte,  son- 
dern bereits  vorfand,  oder  wer  wandelte  denn  die  Sprache  des  Sachsenkönigs  Alfred  in 
die  Ausdrucksweise  um,  der  sich  Chaucer  für  seine  herrlichen  Dichtungen  bediente !  Eine 
geschriebene  Literatur  fördert  solche  Entwicklung  nicht,  sondern  ist  ilir  eher  noch  hin- 
derlich. Uebrigens  ward  ja  auch  die  Literatur  aus  England  ganz  herüber  gebracht ,  und 
die  Sprache  nahm  in  America  fast  ganz  dieselben  Veränderungen  an,  wie  in  England, 
ja  sogar  die  bloss  gesprochenen  Worte  des  gemeinen  Lebens,  die  sogenannten  cant  words^ 
kamen  herüber  und  natürlich  bald  in  Gebrauch. 

Die  ersten  gedruckten  Verderbnisse  einer  Sprache  zeigen  sich  gewöhnlich  in  den 
Tagesblättem ;  die  verschiedenartige  ganz  heterogene  BeschajBTenheit  der  Bevölkerung  gab 
die  Sprache  in  America  einigermassen  dem  Verderbniss  preis.  Das  Ohr  verlor  allmälig 
die  Feinheit  in  dem  Entdecken  von  schlechter  Aussprache,  und  man  gewöhnte  sich  an 
manche  barbarische  und  unrichtige  Ausdrücke  und  Wendungen.  Es  ist  z.  B.  ganz  natür- 
lid),  dass  das  Deutsche  in  den  Staaten  von  Ohio  ein  unvergängliches  Andenken  hinter- 
lassen wird,  und  die  Beschaffenheit  der  englischen  Sprache  erleichtert  noch  dazu  die  Ein- 
führung neuer  Zusätze  aus  dem  Deutschen  und  anderen  Sprachen  in  ganz  besonderer  Weise, 
denn  sie  besteht  ja  in  ihrem  grossen  Ganzen  aus  einer  Mannigfaltigkeit  der  fremdartigsten  Ele- 
mente, die  scheinbar  so  lose  zusammenhängen,  dass  sie  oft  gar  keine  eigentliche  Lebensverbin- 
dung zu  haben,  sondern  nur  in  einer  mechanischen  Beiordnung  zu  einander  zu  stehen  scheinen. 

Lässt  sich  hiemach  nun  zwar  auch  nicht  in  Abrede  stellen,  dass  die  Veränderung, 
welche  die  englische  Sprache  in  America  angenommen,  nicht  ganz  unbedeutend  ist,  so 
kann  man  dagegen  dasselbe  auch  von  vielen  Schriftstellern  Englands  selbst  behaupten 
(man  denke  nur  z.  B.  an  die  neuere  germanisirende  Schule),  und  es  ist  unzweifelhaft, 
—  um  hier  nur  ein  Beispiel  anzuführen  —  dass  die  Drucksachen  der  americanischen 
Missionare  auf  den  Sandwichinseln  in  besserem  Englisch  geschrieben  sind,  als  der  Ckurch 
€f  Englandism  von  Bentham. 

Manche  der  sogenannten  oddities  (Seltsamkeiten)  in  America  verdanken  ihre  Ent- 
stehung überhaupt  mehr  der  Phantasie  der  Schriftsteller,  als  der  eigentlichen  Wahrheit, 
und  man  würde  sich  wahrscheinlich  ganz  vergeblich  bemühen,  wenn  man  einen  Sam 
Slick  oder  Jack  Downing  auffinden  wollte.  Viele  der  gewöhnlich  aufgeführten  America- 
nismen  sind  gar  nicht  americanischer  Abstammung  und  werden  noch  dazu  in  guter  «Ge- 
sellsdiaft  nie  gebraucht.  Wenn  demnach  Capitain  Hall  die  Aussprache  shivalry  für  chi- 
vcdry  und  de^  fiir  deaf  gehört  haben  will  und  dieser  Behauptung  noch  hinzufügt,  er  habe 
sich  gar  nicht  verständlich  machen  können,  so  ist  das  eine  offenbare  Uebertreibung. 
Eben  so  unerhört  ist  es,  wenn  Mrs.  Trollope  den  Satz  citirt:  „TfWZ  /  never  seed  such 
grumpy  folka  as  you  ftc,''  oder  wenn  sie  ganz  irrthümlich  die  Phrase  anführt:  „yow  «ee«," 
da  doch  der  gemeine,  ungebildete  Americaner  nur  spricht:  „yow  seen"  oder  „yon  8eed^\ 
und  es  beweist  dieses  zugleich,  welchen  Werth  man  überhaupt  den  Beobachtungen  der 
in  ihrer  Eitelkeit  gekränkten  Dame  beilegen  kann.  Ausserdem  darf  man  sich  auch  den 
ficfamntzigen  und  ungrammatischen  alang  überhaupt  nicht  als  Basis  für  die  Bcurtheilung 
nehmen,  denn  das  cocÄwey-Gewäsch  der  schlechten  ungestempelten  Londoner  Blätter  steht 
wohl  im  Werthe  nicht  eben  hoher;  und  betrachtet  man  endlich  die  Ausstellungen,  welche 
Mnrraj  und  Dickens  mit  so  viel  Bitterkeit  gemacht  haben,  etwas  näher,  so  kann  man 
önwülkörlich  den  Gedanken  nicht  unterdrücken,  diese  beiden  Schriftsteller  würden  auch 
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in  Nottingham ,  Hull ,  Paisley  und  Belfast  eine  recht  hübsche  Sammlung  veranstalten 
können,  wenn  sie  sich  dort  einmal  ein  Paar  Wochen  aufhielten.  Die  bekannte  Samm- 
lung Halliwell's,  welche  1847  in  London  unter  dem  Titel  erschien  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  words^  ist  weit  grösser  als  das  Dictionary  of  Ämertcanisms  by  John  Russell 
Barüett,  New- York,  1848.,  welches  an  Reichhaltigkeit*)  nichts  zu  wünschen  übrig 
lässt  und  als  ein  werthvolles  Zeichen  der  sorgfältigen  Aufmerksamkeit  begrüsst  werden 
musste,  die  man  auch  in  America  der  Reinerhallung  der  Sprache  widmet.  Die  englische 
Kritik  hat  sich  nie  an  besondere  Schriftsteller  gehalten,  sondern  ihre  Vorwürfe  stets  dem 
ganzen  Volke  gemacht,  und  diese  parteiische  Strenge  trug  die  heilsamsten  Folgen;  denn 
die  americanischen  Grelehrten  untersuchten  mit  grosser  Sorgfalt,  in  wie  weit  die  gemach- 
ten Vorwürfe  gerechtfertigt  waren,  sie  riethen  zur  Vorsicht,  nicht  berechtigte  Wörter 
durch  den  Gebrauch  zu  sanctioniren,  und  Pickering  gab  dazu  in  seinem  werthvollen  vo- 
calndary  den  ersten  erfolgreichen  Anstoss.  Man  erkannte  es,  dass  die  Sorge  fiir  die 
Reinerhaltung  der  Sprache  doppelt  nothwendig  sei  wegen  der  ungeheuren  Ausdehnung 
des  Territoriums,  weil  man  keine  Hauptstadt,  keinen  Hof,  keine  Academie  hatte,  weil  es 
an  Wächtern  fehlte,  welche  mit  wirksamer  Autorität  versehen  waren,  ihren  Aussprüchen 
gehöriges  Ansehen  zu  geben. 

Um  eine  Vergleichung  rücksichtlich  der  Sprachreinheit  Englands  und  America's  an- 
zustellen, hat  man  sich  häufig  auf  die  im  Parlamente  und  im  Congresse  gehaltenen  Reden 
bezogen,  ein  Vergleich,  welcher  dann  immer  zum  Vortheile  des  Mutterstaates  ausfiel. 
Aber  man  vergass  dabei,  dass  in  England  eigentlich  nur  die  Lords  und  die  Parteiführer 
reden,  die  Farmers  indessen  gewöhnlich  nur  stimmen;  in  America  muss  dagegen  jeder 
Abgeordnete  schon  seinen  Wählern  zu  Gefallen  wenigstens  einmal  reden.  Will  man 
desshalb  gerecht  sein,  so  muss  man  die  gleichen  Classen  beider  Länder  mit  einander 
vergleichen,  und  solch  ein  Vergleich  dürfte  nicht  gerade  zum  Nachtheile  America's 
ausfidlen. 

Es  ist  ganz  natürlich,  dass  man,  wie  schon  oben  bemerkt  ward,  manches  Fremde 
in  die  Sprache  aufnimmt,  wenn  das  fremde  Wort  entweder  verständlicher  ist  oder  auch 
vielleicht  eine  Sache  bezeichnet»  die  der  Sprache  bisher  ganz  fremd  war.  Ebenso  finden 
sich  auch  in  jeder  Sprache  Provinzialismen  und  niedere  Ausdrücke  in  Gebrauch,  welche 
man  den  Gelehrten  und  Gebildeten  nicht  Schuld  geben  kann.  Denkt  man  nun  daran, 
wie  verschiedenartig  die  einzelnen  Tbeile  America's  sind  und  wie  wenig  sie  zusammen- 
hängen, so  kann  man  sich  um  so  weniger  darüber  wundem,  dass  manche  Gegenden  in 


*)  Die  erste  verdienstliche  Zasammenstellung  dieser  Art  ist  von  John  Pickering,  welche  ausserordent- 
lich viel  zur  Reinerhaltung  der  Sprache  beigetragen  hat.  Das  Werk  erschien  1815  zuerst  in  den  Schrif- 
ten der  americ.  Academie  unter  dem  Titel :  VoccUmlary  <^  AmtricanistM ,  being  a  coUectitm  of  tcords  and 
phrasMf  which  hctve  bun  supposed  io  be  pecuUar  io  the  United  States  ^  mth  an  essay  tm  the  State  qf  the 
English  langttage  in  the  U.  St.  Der  Verf.  legt  dar,  dass  zwar  in  N.-A.  eine  grössere  Uebereinstimmun^ 
in  der  Sprache  herrsche  als  in  England,  dass  man  aber  auch  in  vielen  Punkten  von  dem  Richtigen  abge. 
wichen  sei.  Er  giebt  dann  zu,  dass  man  in  den  V.  St  allerdings  einige  neue  Wörter  gebildet  und 
alten  eine  neue  Bedeutung  gegeben  habe,  beweist  aber  zugleich,  dass  die  Zahl  der  eigentlichen  America- 
nlsmen  keineswegs  so  gross  sei,  als  eine  kleinliche  Kritik  gewöhnlich  behaupte.  Für  die  meisten  soge- 
nannten SpracheigenthUmlichkeiten  lassen  sich  auch  in  England  gentlgende  Belege  finden  und  selbst  die 
Unrichtigkeiten  in  der  Aussprache  trifft  man  ganz  ebenso  in  dem  Mutterlande  wieder.  Dr.  F.  FlOgel  hat 
in  dem  Archiv  fOr  das  Studium  der  N.  Sprachen  Bd.  TV.  S.  ISO  die  Arbeit  Pickering's  in  sehr  ver- 
dienstlicher Weise  vervollständigt  und  überhaupt  fOr  die  richtige  Beurtheilung  der  Frage  sehr  dankens- 
werthe  Beiträge  geliefert. 
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d«r  Sprache  so  sehr  von  einander  abweichen.  Es  war  überdies  ganz  naturgemäss ,  dass 
für  Berge,  Seen,  Flüsse  und  Staaten  viele  indische  Ausdrücke  in  Gebrauch  kamen,  und 
diss  man  sogar  die  Noraenclatur  aller  Zeiten  und  Länder  ziemlich  erschöpfte.  Wem 
konnte  es  femer  auffallen,  dass  viele  veraltete  Wörter  in  Gebrauch  blieben  oder  die  alte 
nrsprüngliche  Bedeutung  für  ein  Wort  beibehalten  ward ;  dass  man  ferner  englische  Pro- 
rinzialismeii  entlehnte,  wie  z.  B.  expect  für  suspect^  reckon  und  calctilate  für  thiyik,  giiess 
für  suppose^  wie  das  in  Kent  und  Derbyshiro  Sitte  war.  Die  Sprache  ist  der  lebendige 
Körper  des  Gedankens,  welcher  sich  stets  erneuert,  und  es  ist  dämm  auch  nicht  zu  ver- 
wundern, dass  man  nach  und  nach  alten  guten  Wörtern  wieder  eine  neue  besondere  Be- 
deatang  beilegte,  z.  B.  clever  fiir  good-natured ^  desk  für  pulpit^  improve  für  occupy  oder 
employ^  solemnize  für  to  make  aerious^  transpire  für  kappen  ^  temper  für  passion  oder  irrita- 
tion  n.  a.  m. 

Unter  allen  dialectischen  Besonderheiten  sind  die  Provinzialisnien  von  Neu- 
England  am  verbreitetsten ;  sie  finden  sich,  wie  Bartlett  in  seinem  berühmten 
Werke  behauptet,  auch  in  New -York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  und  Michigan  und 
haben  die  grösste  Aehnlichkeit  mit  der  gewöhnlichen  Sprechweise  in  den  nördlichen 
Gra&chaflen  Englands,  es  findet  sich  dort  auch  fast  dieselbe  dialectische  Aussprache 
verschiedener  Wörter  wieder  und  der  gewöhnliche  Ton  und  Accent.  Die  humoristischen 
Sdirifien  des  Judge  Halliburton  von  Nova  Scotia  und  die  Briefe  des  Majors  Downing 
gd>en  eine  anschauliche  Vorslellung  von  der  Redeweise  in  Neu -England,  und  Judge 
HalL  Mrs.  Kirkland  (Mary  Ciavers),  die  Verfasserin  des  New-Purchaser  und  Ch.  Hoff- 
mann schildern  die  Sprache  des  Westens,  während  Major  Jones  in  seinen  Schriften 
{Courtskip^  Sketches,  Georgia  Scenes)  und  Sherwood's  Gazetteer  of  Georgia  die  Provinzia- 
lismen des  Südens  recht  gut  charakterisiren. 

Die  unmittelbare  Nähe  von  verschiedenen  Nationen,  welche  ganz  besondere  Sprachen 
redeten,  und  die  steten  Wanderungen  waren  die  Haupt  quelle  der  verschiedenartigen  Aus- 
dmcksweise.  Die  ersten  englischen  Einwanderer  brachten,  wie  schon  gesagt,  die  dialec- 
tiichen  Verschiedenheiten  aus  ihrer  Heimath  mit;  zu  ihneti  gesellte  sich  das  Holländische 
in  dem  Staate  New -York,  das  Deutsche  in  Pennsylvanien  und  an  vielen  anderen  Orten, 
das  Französische  und  Spanische  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Mexico  und  Canada;  und  auch 
die  grosse  Zahl  von  schwedischen,  dänischen  und  norwegischen  kleineren  Niederlassungen 
h'eferte  so  wie  auch  die  Sprache  der  Eingebomen  eine  nicht  unbedeutende  Anzahl  neuer 
Wörter. 

Als  ursprünglich  holländische  Wörter  verdienen  Küchenausdrttcke  und  Benen- 
nungen von  Spielzeug  aufgeführt  zu  werden,  welche  sich  vorzüglich  durch  Dienstboten  und 
Kmder  in  Gebrauch  erhielten,  z.  B.  cookey,  Kuchen;  cruüers,  Flinse,  süsses  Backwerk; 
<^}fk<yke^  Speckkuchen ;  spack  and  applejees,  ein  Gericht  von  Speck  und  Aepfeln ;  ruUkhieSy 
Bratwurste;  kohlslaa,  Kohlsalat;  ebenso «cwp,  Brassen;  hoople,  Wiedehopf;  peewee,  Schus- 
i»ercheD.  der  kleine  Knicker;  pile,  Pfeil;  pinkstem,  Hintertheil. 

In  Pennsylvanien  und  Ohio,  wo  die  deutsche  Bevölkerung  ganz  von  englischen  Um- 
gebungen eng  eingeschlossen  war,  ist  die  deutsche  Sprache  freilich  bereits  sehr  verdorben, 
iber  es  werden  dort  deutsche  Zeitungen,  Kalender  und  Bücher  gedruckt,  und  das  deutsche 
Element  wird  daselbst  unvergängliche  Spuren  hinterlassen. 

Ebenso  verhält  es  sich  auch  in  den  französischen  Niederlassungen,  und  Wörter  wie 
*wÄ«,  Loch,  Erdkeller;  calahoose,  Stockhaus;  bayou^  Kanal;  levee,  der  Deich;  crevasse, 
Dwnmbrucb,  Kluft;  charivari  u.  a.  m.  haben  dadurch  auch  bei  der  englischen  Bevölke- 
nmgÄl/gcmein  Eingang  gefunden ;  die  spanische  Bevölkerung  brachte  Ausdrücke  wie  canyon, 
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Hohlweg;  cavortin^  herumspringen;  pistareen ,  eine  Silbermünze  =  17  Cents;  rancko^ 
Strohhütte,  und  vamos,  fortgehen.  Die  indischen  Bezeichnungen,  welche  vorzüglich  Ge- 
genstände der  Geographie  umfassten,  erhielten  sich  nur  tlieilweise,  indem  man  nämlich 
seit  der  Revolution  die  alten  ursprünglichen  Namen  grossentheils  abschaffte  und  an  deren 
Stelle  die  Namen  grosser  Männer  setzte;  man  ging  dabei  auch  auf  das  Alterthum  zurück 
und  überstürzte  sich  förmlich  vor  lauter  klassischem  Eifer.  Ausser  manchen  eingeschleppten 
Negerausdrücken  (wie  z.  B.  buckrd)  müssen  nun  noch  die  Bezeichnungen  für  jene  Insti- 
tutionen als  neu  geschaffen  angeführt  werden,  welche  man  in  dem  Mutterlande  gar  nicht 
kannte;  dazu  rechnet  man  z.  B.  caucus,  Versammlung  zur  Aufoahme  der  Candidaten  für 
öffentliche  Aemter;  boatable,  fiir  Boote  8chiffT)ar;  mileage,  Meilengeld,  Reisediäten  der 
Congressmitglieder;  backwoods,  die  westlichen  Waldgegenden  in  America;  canebrake^ 
Rohrdickicht;  clap-board^  die  grosse  Schindel;  hiisking^  Abhülsen  des  Maises;  savannah, 
Weidegegend;  snag^  ein  aus  dem  Wasser  hervorstehender  Baum  oder  Zweig,  u.  s.  w. 
Man  kann  endlich  noch  dazu  rechnen  gemeine  oder  verdorbene  Ausdrücke,  wie  atop^ 
becase^  happify  und  donate. 

Nach  den  Andeutungen  von  W.  Fowler  (in  seiner  Engliah  Grammar,  New-Yorh 
1851.  p.  92  ff*.)  sind  die  localen  Besonderheiten  der  kleineren  Länderabschnitte  ziemlich 
geringfügig,  und  man  hat  vorzüglich  die  generellen  dialectischen  Verschiedenheiten  zu 
beachten,  welche  sich  zwischen  Neu-England,  den  südlichen  und  den  westlichen  Staaten 
nachweisen  lassen.     Als  das  Wesentlichste  verdient  hier  angeführt  zu  werden: 

I.  Für  Neu-England. 
To  allot  upon;backund/orth  für  backward  und fonvard;  calculate  und guess 
=  expect,   ihink  und  believe;   to  conduct  =  conduct  one's  seif;  curious  =  excellent; 
acute  =  Sharp;  füll  chisel    =  füll  speed;  plaguy  sight   =  great  deal;   spry  = 
nimble;  ugly  =  ill  tempered^  bad, 

n.  Im  Westen. 
Above  rny  bend  =  out  of  my  power  \  diggings  =  neighbourhood  oder  section  of 
the  country ;  go  by  =  to  stop  al  (auch  im  Süden);  plunder  =  luggage  (auch  im  S.) ; 
rock  =  stone  (auch  im  S.);  smart  chance  =  a  good  deal  (auch  im  S.);  splurge  = 
a  blustering  effort  (auch  im  S.) 

III.  Im  Süden. 
Balance  ==  the  remmnder;  done  gone  =  ruined;  to  tote  =  to  carry;  used  to 
could  =  coidd  formerly, 

rV.  Allen  Staaten  Gemeinschaftliches. 
Ädmire  für  to  like,  e^en  amost  =  almost;  alone  als  Adj.  alleinig;  any  how 
you  can  fix  it  =  at  any  rate;  appreciate  =  to  raise  the  value  oder  to  rise  in  value ; 
ary  •=.  either;  awful  für  vgly  oder  auch  very  great \  bad  =z  awkward,  sorry;  to  bark 
up  the  wrong  tree  =  to  mistake  one^s  object  or  course;  bee  ==  a  collection  of  people 
who  unite  their  labour  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  family^  z.  B.  a  quilting  bee ; 
betterments  =  improvements  on  new  lands;  blaze,  ein  Wegweiser  an  einem  Baume; 
boss  =  master;  bottom  land^  angeschwemmtes  Land ;  breadstuff  -=.  breadcom  oder 
mealy  flour;  to  captivate  fUr  gefangen  nehmen,  in  Engl,  veraltet;  canH  come  it  = 
cannot  do  it;  carrying  on  =frolicking;  to  be  a  caution  =  a  waming;  to  cave  in 
=  togiveup;  chicken  fixings  =  chicken  fricasseed ;  clever  =  oMiging;  cleverly  = 
well;  clear  ow^,   quit  oder  put  =  get  off;  clip  =  a  blow;   considerable  =  very; 
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corned  =  tipsy ;  deadening  =  girdling  trees;  difficulted  =  perplexed;  do  teil  = 
ittdeed;  dreadful  =  very ;  fall  =  aulumn;  to  fellowship  with  =  to  hold  communion 
mth;  a  feed  or  a  check  =  a  dinner  or  a  luncheon;  on  the  fence  ■=.  to  be  neutral  and 
reodf  U>  join  the  strongest  porty;  fix  =  a  condäion^  düemma;  to  fix  =  to  arrange,  fit 
y^;  fixings  =  arrangements ;  tofizzle  out  =  to  prove  a  failure;  to  flare  up  =  to 
gei  excited  stiddenly;  to  get  the  floor  =  to  he  in  possesaion  of  the  house;  to  flunk  out 
=  toreiirethrovgh  fear;  tofork  over  z=  to pay  over;  freshet,  Hochfluth,  in  Engl,  ver- 
ahet;  to  go  the  whole  figure  =  to  go  to  the  greatest  extent;  goings  on  =  behaviour; 
green  =.  inexperienced;  grit  ==  courage^  apirit;  to  hail  from  =  to  reside  in;  to  get 
tke  hang  of  a  thing  =  to  get  the  knack  of  doing^it;  help  =  servants;  het  =.  heated; 
to  hide  =  to  beat;  to  hold  on  =  to  atop^  to  wait;  to  let  on  =z  to  mention;  likely  = 
handsome;  lynch  law  =  punishmeni  executed  by  a  mob  without  legal  forma;  to  make 
tracka  =  to  leave;  maaa  meeting  =  large  meeting;  mighty  =  great;  muaa  =  eon* 
fasion;  notions  =  amall  warea  or  triflea ;  occluaion,  Verschliessung,  z.  B.  eines  Hafens, 
in  EngL  veraltet;  powerful  =  great;  pretty  conaiderable  =  tolerable;  to  reckon 
=  to  think ;  right  away  -=  immediately ;ahaniy  =  a  hut;aparae^  zerstreut  (schottisch) ; 
to  squat^  sich  ohne  Rechtsansprüche  auf  irgend  einem  Boden  niederlassen;  to  atave  off 
^  to  delay;  aloping  =  alinking  atcay;  to  atrike  =  to  attack;  z.  B.  a  rattle  anake atruck 
at  me;  to  take  on  =  to  grieve;  tall  =  great,  fine;  tight  match  =  a  cloae  or  even 
match;  to  tote  =  to  carry;  there*a  no  two  waya  about  it  =  the  fact  ia  juat  ao; 
yani  =  to  twitch  powcTfully, 

Wollte  man  auf  die  Sonderbarkeiten  in  der  Sprechweise  des  gemeinen  Mannes  näher 
eingefaen ,  so  liesse  sich  nur  schwer  eine  rechte  Grenze  bestimmen ;  wir  begnügen  uns 
damit^  noch  Folgendes  als  ganz  besonders  auffallend  schliesslich  anzuführen.  Man  hört 
oft  merkwürdige  Steigerungen  von  zusammengesetzten  Wörtern,  z.  B.  the  moat  good-for- 
n&thingest  und  the  most-provoking-peopleat  boy ;  Hauptwörter  werden  von  dem  Volke  häufig 
statt  der  Verba  gebraucht :  /  auapicion  that^a  a  fact  oder  /  opinion  quite  the  contrary. 
Die  Präpositionen  in  und  into  werden  sehr  oft  ganz  falsch  angewendet,  und  Verwechse- 
hingen  einzelner  Zeitwörter,  wie  lay  und  Ue,  raise  und  riae  sind  gar  nicht  selten.  Doch 
in  weldier  Sprache  liesse  sich  nicht  Aehnliches  nachweisen? 

Rücksichtlich  der  Aussprache  finden  sich  ebenfalls  manche  Verschiedenheiten ,  wie 
sie  z.  B.  schon  ein  Blick  in  das  Wörterbuch  von  Webster  genügend  andeutet.  Marryat 
und  mehre  englische  Touristen  haben  nun  die  Bemerkung  gemacht,  dass  selbst  den  ge- 
bfldeteren  Americanem  Sicherheit  in  der  richtigen  Accentuirung  derjenigen  Wörter  etwas 
abgehe,  welche  aus  dem  Lateinischen  und  Griechischen  entlehnt  seien,  weil  sie  sich 
groesentheils  mit  dem  Studium  der  alten  Sprachen  gar  nicht  beschäftigt  hätten ;  Jeder 
halte  sich  hier  ganz  unabhängig  von  allen  Regeln  und  spreche  aus,  wie  es  ihm  eben  ge- 
&Qe.  Diese  Angabe  beruht  indessen  wieder  nur  auf  üebertreibungen ,  und  ein  unpar- 
teiisdier  Beartheiler  würde  sich  nach  einzelnen  Erfahrungen  dieser  Art  keinen  Schluss 
in  solcher  AUgemeinheit  erlaubt  haben. 

Wie  schon  oben  angedeutet  worden,  hat  die  ländliche  Bevölkerung  von  Neu -Eng- 
land, besonders  im  Innern  des  Landes,  eine  gewisse  näselnde  Aussprache,  und  vor  den 
Silben  ow  und  oo  schieben  sie  gewöhnlich  einen  i-Laut  ein.  So  hört  man  denn  dort, 
nach  Bartktt's  Angabe,  z,  B.  eend  statt  endy  dawg  für  dog ,  Gawd  ftir  God^  und  femer 
hfow  fOr  cow,  vyow  f.  vow,  tyoo  f.  too,  dyoo  f.  do  u.  s.  w.  Hierher  gehören  auch  noch 
folgende  Wörter:  hum  für  home,  humbly  f.  homdy,  ruf  f,  roof,  aaaa  f.  aauce,  acace  f. 
«aree,  akcof  f.  chaiae^  aot  f.  aat,  atan  f.  atand,  atun  f.  atone^  atiddy  f.  ateady,  apile  f.  apoil, 
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teWd  f.  told,  waU  f.  well.  In  den  südlichen  und  westlichen  Staaten  besteht  die  Haupt- 
eigenthümlichkeit  der  Aussprache  darin,  dass  der  Yocal  in  verschiedenen  Wörtern  etwas 
sehr  breit  und  zu  lang  gedehnt  lautet,  wie  z.  B.  where  klingt  wie  whar^  there  wie  ihar^ 
hear  wie  bar.  Im  Süden  hört  man  hath  statt  hearth  und  shet  für  shul;  im  Westen  da- 
gegen bar  f.  bear^  dar  f.  dare^  har  f.  hair,  huU  f.  whole,  scass  f.  scarce,  aistem  f.  sisters^ 
Star  f.  «^öM>,  streech  f.  Stretch^  thar  f.  <Äere,  varmint  f.  vermin  und  M7Äar  f.  M^Äerc.  Ausser- 
dem verdient  noch  eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Wörtern  aufgeführt  zu  werden,  welche  man  fast 
in  ganz  Nord-America  in  gleicher  Weise  unrichtig  ausspricht.  Dahin  gehören  folgende : 
arter  statt  c^ter^  ary  =  either^  aUackted  für  attacked^  anywheres  f.  any where  ^  bachelder  f. 
bachelor,  bagnet  f.  bayonet^  becase  statt  f^cause,  bile  f.  &ot/,  cAeer  f.  chair^  chimbly  f.  cAtm- 
nöy,  cotch^d  f.  caught^  critter  f.  creaitire,  curous  f.  curious^  darter  f.  daiighter^  drownded  f. 
drown'dy  dubous  f.  dubiouSy  everywherea  f.  evetnßohere  ^  gal  f.  ^tW,  ^m  slatt  ^/ue,  ^li  f.  ^^ 
gineral  f.  generale  guv  f.  ^ai;«,  gownd  f.  ^ou;n,  jfe  f.  o?7,  innemy  f.  enemy,  janders  i.jaundice^ 
jest  f.  yM5<,  ye^m*  f.  James^  jine  f.  ^'oin,  fctVf/e  f.  Ä:tf^tfe,  ifcitw  f.  ccwer,  tom  f.  fearw,  Zornm  f. 
learning^  lives  f.  /i^,  Zehrte  f.  Wttfe,  nary  f.  neitker^  oum  f.  our«,  perliie  f.  politej  rocket  f. 
rocket^  raU  f.  r«aZ,  rcncÄ  f.  rüic«,  «arcer  und  «arce  f.  eauceir  und  «aucc,  «arw  f.  ««rwe, 
«o^ay  f.  eaticy ,  sen  f.  «mc0,  «cÄ  f.  such^  sorter  f.  «ori  <^,  squinch  f.  quench^  spettacle  f. 
spectade^  suthin  f.  something^  tech  f.  ^ot/cA,  ^^d  f.  attend^  timersome  f.  timorous^  umberell  f. 
umbreüa^  yaller  f.  yeüowy  youm  f.  your«. 

Man  hat  wohl  das  Bedenken  ausgesprochen ,  die  Americaner  würden  mit  der  Zeit 
eine  vom  Englischen  völlig  verschiedene  Sprache  reden,  und  die  Verschiedenartigkeit  unter 
den  einzelnen  Theilen  der  Bevölkerung  dürfte  zuletzt  so  gross  werden,  wie  sie  ehemals 
unter  den  Stämmen  Griechenlands  gewesen  ist.  Wie  indessen  schon  oben  gezeigt  ward, 
sind  die  Verschiedenheiten  der  amerikanischen  Ausdrucksweise  keineswegs  so  gross  als 
die  der  englischen  Dialecte,  und  die  fortwährenden  nahen  Beziehungen  der  beiden  Nationen 
zu  einander  und  der  stete  Austausch  der  literarischen  Producte  wird  unzweifelhaft  dazu 
beitragen ,  dass  die  Einheit  der  Sprache  ziemlich  ungetrübt  erhalten  wird.  Die  grosse 
Masse  des  Volkes  in  America,  das  können  selbst  Engländer  nicht  in  Abrede  stellen, 
spricht  grammatisch  richtiger  und  überhaupt  ein  besseres  Englisch,  als  die  Menschen  von 
denselben  Classen  in  England,  und  ihre  Redeweise  hat  weder  im  Accent  noch  auch  in 
der  Phraseologie  so  viele  locale  Eigen thümlichkeit;  aber  der  literarische  Ausdruck  — 
und  das  geben  andererseits  auch  amerikanische  Schriftsteller  zu  —  steht  dem  englischen 
bei  weitem  nach. 

In  den  besten  Schriftstellern  und  Rednern  Grossbrittaniens,  sagt  Bartlett  (im  ang. 
Buche  Vorrede  S.  27)  ist  eine  Mannigfaltigkeit  in  der  Wahl  des  Ausdrucks  zu  finden, 
eine  Correctheit  im  Gebrauch  der  Partikeln  <,  eine  idiomatische  Kraft  und  Frische  des 
Styles,  welche  nur  wenige  Americaner  erreicht  haben.  „Die  unselige  Neigung,  das 
lateinische  Element  in  unserer  Sprache  auf  Kosten  des  deutschen  zu  begünstigen ,  hat 
durch  die  ungeheure  Beimischung  von  Fremden  eine  stets  neue  Nahrung  gefunden.'* 
Es  ist  nicht  gerade  wahrscheinh'ch ,  dass  der  reine  alt  idiomatische  englische  Styl  jemals 
in  America  wieder  hergestellt  werden  wird;  aber  man  hat  auch  keinen  Grund,  daran  zu 
zweifeln,  dass  die  vollständige  Mischung  und  gegenseitige  Durchdnngung  so  mancher 
ganz  heterogener  Elemente,  aus  welcher  die  Gesellschaft  dort  gegenwärtig  noch  zusam- 
mengesetzt ist,  einen  Styl  und  eine  Literatur  erzeugen  werde,  welche  ihre  Schönheiten 
und  Vorzüge  haben  wird ,  wenn  gleich  sie  von  dem  Muster  des  acht  Englischen  etwas 
abweicht.  — 

Die  Literatur  ist  wie  das  Land  noch  an  vielen  Stellen  zwar  unangebaut,   aber 
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man  kann  sich  darüber  eigentlich  nicht  wundern.  Die  schöne  Literatur  erschien  den 
Amencanem,  besonders  in  früherer  Zeit,  mehr  als  ein  Luxus- Artikel,  und  man  hatte  sich 
erst  mit  nothigeren  Dingen  zu  beschäftigen,  deren  man  unmittelbar  bedurfte.  Mit  bewun- 
derunga-wertber  Schnelligkeit  wurden  Wälder  gefallt,  Moräste  getrocknet,  Städte  erbaut, 
Canäle  und  Cisenbahnen  angelegt  und  das  allgemeine  Streben  gab  sich  deutlich  zu  er- 
kennen, vorzugsweise  nützliches  Wissen  zu  verbreiten  und  die  Gesellschaft  auf  rechten 
Principien  aufzubauen.  Talent  zeigte  sich  schon  damals  recht  oft,  aber  es  wendete  sich 
vorzugsweise  wieder  dem  politischen  Wissen  zu,  weil  sich  dort  dem  Einzelnen  die  beste 
Gel^enheit  bot,  sich  schnell  auszuzeichnen.  Man  darf  indessen  desshalb  die  Americaner 
nicht  tadeln,  denn  es  ist  natürlich,  dass  das  Streben  der  Abenteurer  anfongs  eine  ent- 
sdikden  praktische  und  materielle  Richtung  hatte  und  erst  später  die  Richtung  auf  das 
Geistige.  Eine  geringe  Zeit  erst  besteht  America  als  unabhängige  Nation,  aber  in  dieser 
kurzen  Existenz  hat  es  im  Bewusstsein  eigner  Kraft  nicht  nur  seine  äussere  Wohlfahrt 
auf  fester  Basis  völlig  gesichert,  wie  dieses  in  solcher  Weise  vielleicht  im  ganzen  Laufe 
der  Geschichte  nie  geschehen  ist ,  es  hat  auch  auf  dem  Felde  der  Literatur  bereits  aner- 
kennungswerthe  Leistungen  hervorgebracht.  Die  englische  Kritik,  welche  von  Missgunst 
nidit  ganz  frei  war,  hat  hier  in  ihren  herben  Beurtheilungen  vielfaches  Unrecht  gethan, 
und  war  vor  Allem  ganz  abgeneigt,  der  eigen thümlichen  Beschaffenheit  der  Umstände 
irgend  welche  Concessionen  zu  machen;  aber  America  vergass  es  andererseits  in  stolzer 
Anmassung  leider  auch  zu  oft,  dass  das  Wachsen  all  mal  ig  geht  und  schmeichelte  dem 
mittelmässigen  Verdienste  häufig  in  einer  Weise,  welche  die  bittersten  Täuschungen  und 
die  trdbseligsten  Nachwirkungen  in  seiner  nationalen  Literatur  veranlassen  musste. 

Die  Poesie  war  in  America  seit  langer  Zeit  gleich  wie  ein  Echo  aus  dem  fernen 
Vaterlande;  Shakspeare  und  seine  Zeitgenossen  gehörten  ja  zu  dem  Geschlechte  derer, 
wdche  Neu -England  bevölkerten  und  ganz  besondem  Antheil  hatten  sie  auch  an  dem 
Puritaner  und  Republicaner  Milton.  Bei  dem  monströsen  Amalgama  der  ersten  Zeiten 
konnte  eifie  eigentliche  nationale  Poesie  nicht  gedeihen,  man  blickte  desshalb  immer  nach 
dem  Mntterlande  und  holte  sich  von  dorther  den  grössten  Theil  geistiger  Nahrung. 
Schlimmer  und  verderblicher  wurde  die  Sache  aber  in  späterer  Zeit,  als  das  leidige  Un- 
wesen des  Nachdruckes  in  einer  wahrhaft  abscheulichen  Weise  in  America  organisirt  ward, 
und  man  nun  eigentlich  gar  kein  Geld  mehr  für  Yerlagswerke  zahlen  wollte,  da  man  sie 
umsonst  erhalten  konnte  und  überdies  durch  das  einem  Werke  in  England  zu  Theil  ge- 
wordene Schicksal  im  Voraus  schon  seines  Erfolges  sicher  war;  wozu  sollte  man  auch, 
60  speculirten  die  Buchhändler,  noch  Manuscripte  kaufen ,  die  noch  dazu  vielleicht  wenige 
oder  gar  keine  Abnehmer  finden  konnten?  Obgleich  nun  die  Buchhändler  in  America 
auch  gegenwärtig  noch  wenig  zur  Ermuthigung  der  nationalen  Schriftsteller  thun ,  so 
dass  die  americanischen  Originale  wohl  noch  lange  nicht  den  Hauptbestandtheil  der  dor- 
tigen Bibliotheken  werden  bilden  können,  so  liegen  doch  einzelne  Fälle  schon  aus 
früherer  Zeit  vor,  in  denen  die  Verfasser  sehr  glänzende  Honorare  für  ihre  Werke  er- 
hielten. Für  Knickerbocker^s  New- York  wurden  z.  B.  3000  Dollars  bezahlt  und  durch 
Judge  MarshaWs  Life  of  Washington  hatte  der  Herausgeber  einen  Gewinn  von  mehr  als 
100,000  DoUars.  Das  sind  indessen  eigentlich  nur  Ausnahmen ;  das  Talent  wendet  sich 
w^en  der  schlechten  Erfolge  für  literarische  Leistungen  fast  ausschliessUch  dem  industri- 
dl^i  Lebensberufe  zu  und  beschäftigt  sich  mit  dem  Anbau  der  schönen  Literatur  eigent- 
lidi  nur  in  Mussestunden.  Ebenso  ist  auch  Alles,  was  überhaupt  für  öffentliche  litera- 
rische Institute  bisher  gethan  ward,  fast  nur  von  reichen  Privatleuten,  von  Einzelnen 
geschehen;   lernt  die  Nation   im  grossen  Ganzen   erst   mehr  die    original-schöpferischen 
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Geister  in  Wahrheit  würdigen  und  schätzen,  so  werden  auch  diese  Ansehen  und  allge- 
meinere Unterstützung  finden.  Gegenwärtig  aber  ist  der  Blick  fast  noch  immer  nach 
England  gerichtet,  es  scheint  beinahe,  als  ob  man  sich  fürchte,  —  (wenigstens  war 
dies  früher  ganz  entschieden  der  Fall)  —  americanische  Originalschrif^en  früher  zu  loben, 
ehe  sie  durch  die  englische  Presse  empfohlen  waren,  und  die  americanische  Kritik  zeigte 
darin  eine  höchst  spasshafte  Besorgniss  vor  einer  etwaigen  Blossstellung. 

Es  lägst  sich  nun  zwar  nicht  verkennen,  dass  alle  solche  Uebelstände  einer  litera- 
rischen Laufbahn  viele  Schwierigkeiten  bereiten;  aber  die  Stimme  des  wahren  Genies 
wird  dadurch  nicht  zum  Schweigen  gebracht,  und  Amerika  sicherlich  keines  wahrhaft  be- 
deutenden Werkes  beraubt  werden.  Der  Impuls,  der  das  Genie  antreibt,  kommt  anderswo 
her,  als  von  dem  Büchermarkte  und  den  speculativen  Ideen  der  Buchhändler;  dieses  bricht 
sich  ungeachtet  aller  Hindemisse  fast  immer  eine  Bahn  und  gedeiht  sogar  sehr  oft,  nach 
dem  alten  Sprichworte  —  y^Singing  birds  shotdd  not  be  fed  too  weW'^  —  unter  Schwierig- 
keiten gerade  am  allerbesten.  Der  Kampf  stärkt  und  regelt  die  geistigen  Kräfte,  und 
die  Kälte  der  Armuth  bewahrt  vor  dem  grossen  und  schlimmen  Nachtheil  des  zu  frühen 
Blühens  und  der  damit  zusammenhängenden  schnellen  Erschlaffung;  wird  dem  wahren 
G^nie  von  vornherein  nicht  gleich  Beifall  und  Anerkennung  zu  Theil ,  so  wird  es  sich 
nicht  dazu  verleiten  lassen,  ängstlich  nur  nach  Popularität  zu  haschen,  sondern  vielmehr 
frisch  und  ohne  alle  Rücksicht  den  Anweisungen  des  innern  Geschmackes  mit  Entschie- 
denheit folgen  und  sich  nicht  fremdartigen  und  unrichtigen  Regeln  gutwillig  fügen.  Wenn 
uns  demnach  auch  die  vielfachen  Hindemisse,  welche  der  americanische  Schriftsteller  zu 
überwinden  hat,  nicht  gerade  als  Wohhhäter  und  Förderer  eines  literarischen  Lebens  er- 
scheinen, so  können  wir  in  ihnen  doch  keineswegs  tödtliche  Feinde  erkennen,  welche  die 
Macht  hätten,  grossartige  schriftstellerische  Leistungen  völlig  unmöglich  zu  machen. 

Weit  verderblicher  muss  es  dagegen  erscheinen,  dass  sich  früher  die  eigentlich  be- 
gabten Geister  nur  zum  Zeitvertreibe  mit  Poesie  und  schöner  Literatur  überhaupt  beschäf- 
tigten, und  sich  dabei  fast  ganz  auf  Nachahmung  beschränkten.  Fast  in  allen  übrigen 
Beziehungen  hat  sich  America  vollständig  emandpirt,  aber  in  dem  Bereiche  der  schönen 
Literatur  erscheint  es  noch  in  intellectueller  Abhängigkeit  von  England.  So  ist  denn 
zwar  eine  grosse  Menge  käuflicher  Waare  gedmckt  worden ,  aber  recht  Vieles  daranter 
ist  nur  das  Product  mechanischer  Fertigkeit.  Die  Poesie  aber  bedarf  eines  nationalen 
Herzens,  nationaler  Sympathien  und  einer  intellectuellen  Sphäre,  und  die  letzte  Quelle 
aller  wahren  Poesie  muss  des  Dichters  eigener  Geist  sein. 

Nun  besteht  indessen  die  Literatur  eines  Landes  nicht  etwa  bloss  aus  Werken  des 
höchsten  Genius;  grosse  Denker  und  Dichter  erscheinen  nur  in  langen  Zwischenräumen 
und  schaffen  ihrer  Zeit  einen  Ruhm,  welchor  viele  Geschlechter  überlebt.  Neben  ihnen 
giebt  es  dann  auch  noch  eine  kleinere  Literatur,  welche  zwar  nicht  denselben  Werth  hat, 
aber  doch  sehr  viel  Gutes  stiftet  und  dadurch  eine  Macht  wird ;  und  diese  hat  sich  bereits 
in  America  eine  höchst  achtungsvolle  Stellung  erkämpft. 

Gleichwie  der  heisse  Kampf  eines  Tages  oder  eines  Jahres  zwar  über  die  Unab- 
hängigkeit einer  Nation  entscheiden  kann,  es  aber  selbst  dazu  erst  einer  langen  inneren 
Vorbereitung  bedarf,  so  hat  auch  eine  Literatur  gleich  der  Pflanze  einen  längeren  Zeit- 
raum nöthig ,  um  sich  gehörig  entwickeln  und  gute  Früchte  gewähren  zu  können ;  man 
denke  nur  einmal  an  die  langen  Zwischenräume,  welche  zwischen  dem  Auftreten  Chaucer^s 
und  Spenser*s  liegen,  und  dann*  wieder  von  Milton  bis  Wordsworth;  —  es  sind  das 
gleichsam  Stationen  der  Entwickelung,  welche  sich  nicht  überspringen  lassen.  Darum 
verlange  man  auf  einmal  nicht  zu  viel. 
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Der  Sinn  für  Kunst  und  Wissenschaft  hat  sich  in  den  letzten  Jahrzehnten  vielfach 
in  «ehr  erfreulicher  Weise  in  America  zu  erkennen  gegeben,  und  besonders  im  Norden 
nnd  Nordwesten  zeigte  sich  grosse  literarische  Beweglichkeit  und  Thätigkeit.  Findet 
man  auch  für  jetzt  noch  weniger  Schöpfungen  der  Phantasie,  hoher  Gelehrsamkeit  und 
grosser  Dialektik,  so  fehlt  es  dagegen  doch  nicht  an  vielen  guten  Werken,  welche  das 
Ergebniss  selbstständiger  scharfer  Beobachtung  sind  und  sich  zwar  nicht  durch  tiefe 
Wissenschaftlichkeit  und  Erhabenheit  des  Styles  auszeichnen,  aber  daför  den  Stempel 
eines  acht  praktischen  Greistes  an  sich  tragen.  Die  eigentliche  Kraft  der  Nation  lebt  und 
entwickelt  sich  noch  auf  dem  Boden  der  Gresellschaft ,  und  America's  grösste  Männer 
waren  diejenigen,  welche  erst  die  Menschen  kennen  zu  lernen  suchten  und  nachher  stu- 
dirten  und  Bücher  schrieben,  welche  durch  harten  Kampf  mit  der  Welt  mit  kühner  Be- 
geisterung der  Richtung  ihres  inneren  Genius  folgten  und  sich,  oft  vom  Pfluge  herkom- 
mend, zu  Reich thum,  angesehener  Stellung  und  wissenschaftlicher  Bildung  emporschwangen. 
Die  Nachwirkung  solcher  Geister  kann  nicht  ausbleiben,  und  es  wird  durch  sie  eben  auch 
in  der  Literatur  anders  werden ,  denn  die  Civilisation  zeigte  sich  nur  desshalb  in  den 
früheren  Zeiten  so  kraftlos  und  so  wenig  fruchtbringend,  weil  sie  von  Aussen  her  mit- 
getheilt  und  von  Innen  nicht  entwickelt  war. 

Während  man  früher  über  der  Literatur  Grossbritanniens,  die  man  so  leicht  bekom- 
men konnte,  eigentlich  alles  Vaterländische  übersah  und  vergass  und  es  fast  ganz  an 
literarischem  Untemehmungsgeiste  fehlte,  mehren  sich  gegenwärtig  die  Schriftsteller  fast 
taglich  in  Zahl  und  Verdienst,  und  auch  die  Leser  erscheinen  in  ihrem  Gescbmacke  weit 
gebildeter  und  zugleich  strenger  in  ihren  Anforderungen.  Die  Bevölkerung  verdichtet 
sich  allmäL'g,  und  die  Geschichte  gewährt  den  grossen  Geistern  eine  herrliche  Gelegen- 
heit, sich  zu  entwickeln  und  zur  Geltung  zu  bringen.  Die  zunehmende  Bildung  zeigt 
sich  femer  in  den  vielen  neuen  Erfindungen ,  welche  die  Welt  in  Erstaunen  setzen ;  ein 
ontrügliches  Zeichen  der  ganzen  Nationalrichtung  liegt  endlich  in  den  Sitten  und  in  dem 
Gescbmacke  der  Frauen.  Zur  Zeit  der  Revolution  zeigten  sie  sich  durch  Satire  und 
Beredsamkeit  wahrhaft  gewaltig  und  wirksam  zur  Förderung  des  grossen  Kampfes,  und 
jetzt  schlingen  sie  die  duftigen  Blumen  der  Poesie  um  den  Liebesaltar  des  Hauses  und 
haben  wohl  nicht  unwesentlich  zu  der  weiten  Verbreitung  eines  poetischen  Sinnes  beige- 
tragen. Dadurch  wird  dann  aber  natürlich  die  nationale  Literatur  im  grossen  Ganzen 
wieder  ausserordentlich  gefördert,  welche  zugleich  das  beste  Vehikel  für  politische  Wahr- 
heit ist,  das  wichtigste ,  festeste  Band  des  grossen  Landes ,  welches  selbst  dann  als  ein 
gemeinsames  harmonisches  Interesse  erscheinen  muss,  wenn  sogar  der  christliche  Glaube 
durch  die  Sectirer  zu  einer  bitteren  Quelle  des  Unfriedens  und  des  Hasses  gemacht  wird. 

Bei  dieser  grossen  Vorliebe  fiir  das  Poetische  lief  natürlich  auch  sehr  viel  Unreifes 
mit  unter.  Man  hatte  Anfangs ,  um  diess  beiläufig  zu  erwähnen ,  fast  nur  ganz  kurze 
Gedichte ,  aber  weder  Erzählungen ,  noch  auch  Romane  und  Tragödien ,  und  Barlow's 
Columbiad  stand  als  ein  grösseres  Werk  lange  ganz  allein;  es  schien  als  ob  die  Fittige 
der  Dichter  nicht  breit  und  kräftig  genug  waren,  um  einen  dauernden  Flug  mit  ihnen  zn 
wagen.  Aber  abgesehen  hiervon  waren  die  G^ichte  auch  in  Form,  Farbe  und  Stimmung 
dordiaus  nicht  eigen thümlich ;  der  Hauptgegenstand  des  Liedes  war  immer  wieder  die 
Besingung  und  der  Preis  der  Nation,  welche  nun  einmal  immer  betrachtet  wurde  als 

„The  smartest  nation 
Of  all  creation." 

Daneben  war  und  ist  auch  wohl  jetzt  noch  ein  Hauptthema  die  Verherrlichung  der  Frei- 
heit und  dann  die  Indier,  wobei  der  unbefangene  Leser  ganz  unwillkürlich  an  die  Sdaven 
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denken  mnss  und  an  die  Begier,  Falschheit  und  Grausamkeit,  welche  gegen  den  ge- 
priesenen Wilden  in  so  reichlichem  Maasse  von  Seiten  der  Americaner  angewendet  ward. 
Ausserdem  vermisst  man  auch  gegenwärtig  noch  sehr  einen  eigenthümlichen  Schwung 
der  Phantasie  und  sieht,  dass  die  herrlichen  Seen,  Flüsse  und  Wiesen  oft  leider  nur  mit 
dem  Auge  der  Berechnung  angesehen  und  nach  dem  Nutzen,  welchen  sie  bringen,  ge- 
schildert werden. 

Vielfach  hat  man  die  Ansicht  geäussert,  dass  wegen  der  kalten  Einförmigkeit  und 
Nüchternheit  des  americanischen  Charakters  und  wegen  der  trübseligen  materiellen,  uti- 
h'tarischen  Richtung  in  Sitten  und  Institutionen  Land  und  Leute  in  ihrer  langweiligen 
Einförmigkeit  eigentlich  gar  keiner  romantischen  Beziehung  fähig  seien.  Das  ist  indessen 
ebenfalls  völlig  unrichtig.  Wer  z.  B.  den  Fotomac  oder  auch  selbst  nur  den  Hudson 
überschreitet,  findet  jenseits  des  Flusses  einen  ganz  anderen  Menschenschlag;  kann  man 
sich  wohl  einen  grösseren  Gegensatz  denken,  als  zwischen  dem  hochmüthigen ,  stolzen 
Virginier,  der  unter  seinen  Sclaven  den  Autokraten  spielt,  und  dem  thätigen,  imter- 
nehmungslustigen  Kaufmanne  des  Ostens,  wie  er  für  seine  Schiffe  sorgt  und  in  lauter 
Berechnungen  fast  ganz  aufzugehen  scheint,  —  zwischen  dem  Hausirer  aus  Connecticut, 
der  da  mit  seinem  Wagen  und  Pferdchen  über  Morast  und  Berg  dahinzieht  und  dem 
Schiffer  aus  Kentucky,  welcher  ihn  über  den  Mississippi  oder  Ohio  setzt?  —  Kann  man 
sich  ferner  eine  Natur  denken,  welche  der  Phantasie  reicheren  Stoff*  darböte;  sind  da 
nicht  mächtige  Seen,  ungeheure  Wasserfalle,  furchtbare  Gebirge  und  endlose  Wälder! 
Ein  weites,  unbetretenes  Feld  entfaltet  sich  vor  dem  Dichter  fomer  in  der  Geschichte 
America's,  und  wir  finden  hier  in  allen  drei  Epochen  derselben  einen  wahren  Ueberfluss 
an  völlig  neuem  Stoffe  zu  romantischer  Fiction.  In  den  Zeiten  der  ersten  Niederlassung 
beschäftigt  uns  das  Schicksal  der  Puritaner,  sie,  die  sich  nicht  mit  den  Waffen  in  der 
Hand  gegen  ihre  Fürsten  erhoben,  sondern  als  kühne  Abenteurer  Alles,  was  ihnen  theuer 
war,  verliessen,  ihre  Jugendgenossen  und  die  Gräber  ihrer  Väter,  und  muthig  nach  einem 
unwirthlichen  Lande  hinzogen,  ohne  die  Hoffnung  zu  hegen,  jemals  wieder  zurückzukehren; 
sie  zogen  hinaus  in  die  trübe  Wildniss,  um  dem  Herrn  nach  ihrer  eigenen  Weise  herz- 
lichst und  ungehindert  dienen  zu  können.  Findet  man  nicht  einen  herrlichen  poetischen 
Stoff,  wenn  man  z.  B.  den  düstem  G^ist  des  Fanatismus  näher  in's  Auge  fasst,  den- ge- 
täuschten Geiz  der  Habsüchtigen,  den  weltlichen  Despotismus  der  Smith  und  der  Gou- 
verneure des  Südens,  die  Bestrafung,  den  Tod  oder  die  Verbannung  aller  Anhänger  der 
Lehre  von  dem  Seligwerden  durch  die  guten  Werke,  die  Verfolgung  der  Trägen  und  die 
Durchführung  des  Grundsatzes :  Wer  nicht  arbeiten  will ,  soll  auch  nicht  essen !  Man 
denke  dann  wieder  an  den  furchtbaren  Fluch  der  Sclaverei,  welchen  Virginien  in  dem- 
selben Jahre  über  das  Land  brachte,  als  die  Väter  auf  dem  Plymouth-Felsen  den  Grund- 
stein zu  ihrer  Freiheit  legten.  Das  sind  Contraste,  welche  sehr  viel  Stoff  der  Poesie 
darbieten.  Auch  die  indischen  Kriege,  welche  von  1722  bis  25  geführt  wurden,  geben 
dem  Dichter  ein  sehr  gutes,  reiches  Material.  Die  Indier  bilden  einen  im  hohen  Grade 
poetischen  Gegenstand;  einestheils  weiss  man  bereits  so  viel  über  sie,  um  ein  anschauli- 
ches und  nicht  gerade  ärmliches  Bild  zu  entwerfen,  andemtheils  ist  noch  so  Manches  von 
ihnen  unbekannt,  dass  selbst  die  glühendste  Phantasie  noch  recht  viel  Verborgenes  an 
ihnen  würde  entdecken  können.  Man  denke  sich  nur  den  Wilden,  wie  er  das  Feuer  der 
Feinde  mit  Blut  auslöschte  und  das  Gras  auf  dem  Kampfplatze  nicht  mehr  wachsen  Hess, 
wie  er  seine  Gefangenen  mitschleppte,  wie  er  gleich  dem  Tiger  im  grünen  Verstecke  auf 
seine  Beute  lauerte  und  dem  kühnsten  Pflanzer  in  Neu-England  ein  wahrer  Gegenstand 
des  Entsetzens  war.    Ist  und  bleibt  er  nicht  eine  sehr  poetische  Gestalt?    Einen  eben  so 
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guten  Stoff  bietet  aber  auch  die  dritte  Epoche  der  americanischen  Geschichte  für  die 
schöne  Literatur  dar:  die  Zeit  der  Revolution.  Wir  finden  dort  ein  unendliches  Material 
von  Schönheit  und  Grösse.  Jeder  Staat  nimmt  daran  Theil,  jedes  Alter,  jeder  Stand, 
und  die  Krisis  beröhrte  ja  einen  Jeden,  weil  Alle  den  einmal  für  recht  erkannten  Grund* 
Sätzen  aufs  festeste  anhingen. 

Sind  das  nicht  Alles  Stoffe,  welche  an  Grossartigkeit  wenigen  nachstehen  und  die 
sich  für  eine  poetische  Verarbeitung  herrlich  eignen? 

Vielleicht  hat  kein  Staat  verhältnissmässig  so  viele  Opfer  gebracht,  um  die  Wohl- 
tbaten  der  Elrziehung  und  Bildung  zu  verbreiten,  Wissenschaft  und  Religion  zu  stützen, 
als  America,  und  in  Gewährung  der  nöthigen  materiellen  Mittel  zur  Erreichung  dieses 
Zweckes  glaubte  man  mit  Recht  (wenn  auch  anfangs  nur  einzelne  Privatpersonen)  die 
wahre  Freiheit  am  besten  zu  fördem.  Der  eigentliche  Neuengländer,  der  Yankee,  welcher 
den  Kern  der  Bevölkerung  ausmacht  und  fast  ganz  in  dem  Jagen  nach  den  Dollars  auf- 
zugehen scheint,  hat  sich  in  dieser  Hinsicht  oft  ausserordentlich  freigebig  gezeigt.  Das 
North  American  Beview  von  1848  (S.  415)  erwähnt,  —  um  hier  nur  ein  Beispiel  anzu- 
führen, —  dass  der  Kasse  des  berühmten  Harvard*)  College  in  dem  letztverfiossenen  Jahre 
an  freiwilligen  Geldgeschenken  eine  Summe  von  850,000  Dollars  zugeflossen  sei.  Die 
Erziehung  endet  zwar  in  America  gewöhnlich  etwas  frühe,  weil  ein  Jeder  bemüht  ist, 
sobald  als  möglich  in  das  praktische  Leben  einzutreten  und  die  Gewerbe  oder  den  Handel 
zu  erlernen ;  aber  es  finden  sich  ebenfalls  viele  Fälle,  dass  der  Unterricht  auch  noch  weiter 
fortgesetzt  wird.  Die  Bildung  in  den  mittleren  Schichten  der  Bevölkerung  ist  verhältniss- 
mässig sehr  gut ;  es  wird  ausserordentlich  viel  gelesen,  und  das  geschriebene  Wort  erlangt 
dadurch  eine  Macht,  die  es  vielleicht  nirgends  in  solchem  Grade  besitzt.  Nach  der  Ein- 
nclitung  von  Eisenbahnen,  Dampfschiffen,  Anlegung  von  Canälen,  Austrocknung  von 
Sümpfen  und  dergleichen  mehr  ward  die  Förderung  der  Intelligenz  einer  der  Haupt- 
gegenstände fiir  das  energische  Streben  und  Ringen  der  jungen  Nation;  ein  förmlich  or- 
ganisirtes  System  der  öffentlichen  Erziehung  trat  ins  Leben,  dessen  Regeln  sich  jeder 
einzelne^  Staat  willig  und  freudig  fQgte,  wenngleich  im  Einzelnen  die  getroffenen  Ein- 
richtungen ein  wenig  von  einander  abweichen.  Li  der  Hauptsache  findet  keine  Ver- 
schiedenheit statt,  wir  erwähnen  hier  desshalb  als  Beleg  der  obigen  Behauptung,  dass 
z.  B.  in  Massachusetts  je  50  Familien  gesetzlich  eine  Schule  unterhalten  müssen  und 
demnach  Steuern  dafür  erhoben  werden  dürfen,  und  dass  der  Staat  überhaupt  die  Ver- 
pflichtung hat ,  dafür  zu  sorgen ,  dass  jedes  Elind  Unterricht  erhalte  und  in  den  Stand 
g^etzt  werde,  eine  praktisch-intellectuelle  Bildung,  eine  gewisse  Masse  von  Kenntnissen 
sidi  zu  erwerben.  Die  americanischen  Universitäten  sind  ausserdem  auf  dem  besten  Wege, 
sich  von  den  steifen  und  lästigen  Formen  der  versteinerten  englischen  Satzungen  zu  be- 
freien und  mehr  und  mehr  den  Geist  ächter  Wissenschaftlichkeit  zur  Geltung  zu  bringen. 
Auch  die  Bibliotheken  üben  einen  ungeheuren  Einfiuss,  da  sie  bei  guter  Ausstattung 
recht  stark  benutzt  werden.  E.  Dwight  bemühete  sich,  ganz  besonders  diese  Anstalten 
nach  Kräften  zu  fördern,  derselbe  Mann,  welcher  10,000  Dollars  für  eine  in  Boston  zu 
errichtende  Normalschule  freudig  hergab,  damit  zugleich  verursachte,  dass  drei  Bildungs- 
anstalten für  Lehrer  errichtet  wurden  und  ferner  das  Board  öf  Instruction  zur  Herausgabe 
einer  SchoulMbrary  veranlasste,   welche  sich  durch  ihren  innem  Werth  sehr  empfiehlt. 


•j  John  Hiirvard,  welcher  kurze  Zeit  nach  semer  Anknnfl  in  America  starb,  vermachte  im  J.  1638 
der  nach  ihm  bexuuinten  Schale  die  Hälfte  seines  Vermögens  und  seine  ganze  nicht  nnbetrftchtliche 
fiiblkythek. 
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Ebenso  hat  auch  die  Tagespresse  einen  bedeutenden  Einfluss  auf  Förderung  der  Bildung 
ausgeübt,  wenn  auch  ihr  Wirken  nicht  gerade  in  jeder  Hinsicht  als  veredelnd  und  läu- 
ternd angesehen  werden  kann;  es  ist  zu  bedauern,  dass  sich  die  Tagesblätter  zu 
sehr  mit  der  Behandlung  von  Controversen  beschäftigen,  worin  man  sich  natürlich  mehr 
für  die  Person  der  Parteimänner,  als  für  ihre  Schriften  interessirt  und  desshalb  auf  die  Form 
der  letzteren  gewöhnlich  nur  sehr  wenig  Gewicht  legt.  Ungeachtet  der  mannigfachen 
Ausstellungen ,  welche  man  mit  Recht  bei  den  amer.  Zeitungen  machen  kann,  darf  man 
doch  aber  auch  nach  vielen  bedeutungsvollen  Anzeichen  die  feste  Zuversicht  hegen,  dass 
jene  allmälig  einen  besseren  Geschmack  und  eine  würdigere  Haltung  annehmen  werden. 
In  der  Hauptstadt  von  Neu-England  erschien  am  24.  April  1704  unter  dem  Titel  ^^The 
Boston  NewS'Letter^^  das  erste  periodische  Blatt  auf  dem  westlichen  Continente;  es  hatte 
1719  einen  und  1740  bereits  elf  Nebenbuhler  und  begnügte  sich  anfangs  mit  beschei- 
denen Erzählungen  von  Tagesbegebenheiten ,  vermied  allen  Streit,  und  war  eigentlich 
ohne  jede  politische  Theorie.  In  riesenhafter  Weise  hat  nun  die  Zahl  der  Blätter  und 
damit  natürlich  auch  die  Grösse  ihres  Einflusses  zugenommen;  im  Jahre  1817  gab  es 
schon  500  Zeitungen  und  250,000  verschiedene  Wochenschriften. 

Nach  den  neuesten  statistischen  Berichten  beträgt  die  Zahl  der  Bibliotheken  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten  gegenwärtig  mindestens  10,199  mit  8  Mill.  753,964  Bänden.  Sie 
lassen  sich  unter  folgende  Abtheilungen  bringen:  Staatsbibliotheken  39  mit  288,987 
Bänden,  Gesellschaftsbibliotheken  126  mit  611,334  Bänden,  Fachschulbibliotheken  126 
mit  586,912  Bänden,  Studentenbibliotheken  142  mit  254,639  Bänden,  Academie-  und 
Professionsschulbibliotheken  227  mit  320,909  Bänden,  Bibliotheken  wissenschaftlicher 
und  historischer  Gesellschaften  34  mit  138,901  Bänden,  und  Freischulbibliotheken  9505 
mit  1  Mill.  552,332  Bänden  —  zusammen  10,199  Bibliotheken  mit  3  Mill.  753,964 
Bänden.  Von  den  694  den  öffentlichen  Schulen  nicht  angehörigen  Bibliotheken  ist  die 
Bibliothek  des  „Harvard  Collegiums^'  die  grösste,  da  sie  mehr  als  84,000  Bände  enthält. 
Die  Staaten  New- York,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi  und  Pennsylvanien  stehen  in 
Betreff  der  Zahl  ihrer  Bibliotheken  oben  an.  Der  Staat  New- York  hat  über  8000  Schul- 
bibliotheken und  mehr  als  200  andere  öffentliche  Bibliotheken  mancherlei  Gattung.  Massa- 
chusetts hat  700  Schul-  und  62  andere  öffentliche  Bibliotheken.  Michigan  hat  374 
Schul-  und  7  andere  öffentliche  Bibliotheken.  Ja  selbst  der  neue  Staat  Jova  kann  sich 
seiner  2660,  Wisconsin  seiner  7163  und  sogar  Minnesota  (der  kleinstein  Israel!)  seiner 
8200  Bände  zum  allgemeinen  öffentlichen  Gebrauch  rühmen. 

F.  de  Beaujour  läugnete  in  seinen  „Reisen"  den  eigentlich  nationalen  Character 
der  Americaner  überhaupt,  und  er  fand  nach  seiner  Aussage  nichts  als  eine  bloss  unver- 
dauete,  nicht  zusammengehörige  Masse  verschiedener  fremdartiger  Elemente;  —  eine 
Ansicht,  welche  auch  in  neuerer  Zeit  von  anderer  Seite  mehrfach  ausgesprochen  ist. 
America  bildet  eine  europäische  Provinz,  seine  Geschichte  war  ein  Theil  der  englischen ; 
hätten  die  ersten  Einwanderer  ein  starkes,  wohlorganisirtes  Volk  vorgefunden,  so  würden 
sie  sich  mit  den  Indiem  vermischt  haben,  und  es  wäre  so  ohne  Zweifel  durch  gegensei- 
tiges Geben  und  Empfangen  eine  Literatur  entstanden,  die  von  der  englischen  ganz  ver- 
schieden gewesen  wäre  und  einen  vorwaltend  indischen  Character  an  sich  getragen 
haben  würde. 

Die  americani^che  Nation  ist  nun  freilich  aus  verschiedenen  Quellen  und  Bestand- 
theilen  zusammengeflossen  und  statt  einer  gemeinsamen  Sprache  finden  wir  deren  elf 
im  Gebrauch;  aber  dennoch  lässt  sich  ein  gemeinsamer  Nationalcharakter  nicht  verken- 
nen, welcher  freilich  in  den  hohem  Classen  weniger  hervortritt,  der  dagegen  bei  den 
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untren  Ständen  sehr  stark  ausgeprägt  erscheint.  Gleichwie  sich  der  Proven^ale, 
Grascogner  und  Normanne  bedeutend  von  einander  unterscheiden,  aber  dennoch  immer 
Franzosen  bleiben,  gleichwie  die  Bewohner  von  Devonshire,  Yorkshire  und  Kent  in  ihrem 
ganzen  Wesen  auf  das  entschiedenste  von  einander  abweichen,  auf  Allen  aber  die  gemein- 
same nationale  englische  Färbung  ruht,  so  weichen  auch  die  Americaner  im  Einzelnen 
sehr  von  einander  ab,  aber  im  grossen  Ganzen  tragen  sie  ein  Allen  gemeinsames  Ge- 
wand. Die  mittleren  und  niederen  Classen,  Seeleute  und  Farmers  u.  s.  w.  haben,  wie 
schon  oben  angedeutet  ward,  besonders  stark  ausgeprägte  Züge  von  Nationalität,  aber 
in  den  höheren,  gebildeteren  Classen  sind  die  Spuren  allerdings  etwas  undeutlich  gewor- 
den oder  ganz  verwischt,  wodurch  leider  sehr  viele  malerische  Wirkungen  ganz  verloren 
gegangen  sind.  Will  man  sich  einen  Begriff  von  dem  Typus  des  ächten  Americaners 
versdiaffen,  so  lese  man  nur  Dr.  Bird's  Nick  of  the  Woods,  The  life  qf  David  Crockett, 
The  big  bear  of  Arkansas  oder  die  ersten  Novellen  von  Cooper. 

Den  Einwanderern,  welche  in  stets  neuer  Menge  heranstromen,  gefällt  zwar  der 
Charakter  der  Americaner  anfangs  durchaus  nicht,  und  schon  manche  beschlossen  dess- 
haU),  die  Sprache  und  die  Sitten  ihrer  Heimath  beizubehalten.  „Aber,  „wie  man  sehr 
ricJitig  bemerkt  hat,"  die  americanische  Atmosphäre  hüllt  sie  ein,  schwächt  durch  stetes 
Wirken  ihre  Erinnerungen,  löst  ihre  Vorurtheile  und  zersetzt  ihre  ursprünglichen  Ele- 
mente. Allmälig  verändern  sich  ihre  Ansichten  und  Lebensweise,  sie  nehmen  die  Sitten 
und  Sprache  der  Americaner  an  und  werden  in  der  americanischen  Nation  absorbirt  wie 
Flüsschen,  die  im  Strome  dem  Oceane  zueilen." 

Die  Vermischung  fand,  wie  schon  gesagt,  sehr  schnell  statt,  und  so  ist  denn  die 
englische  Sprache  durchschnittlich  die  Sprache  aller  Gebildeten  in  Nord-America  gewor- 
den. Dem  Fortschritte  in  Reichthum  und  Macht  ist  zwar  das  Wachsthum  der  allge- 
meinen Civilisation  nicht  ganz  entsprechend;  aber  man  muss  doch  zugestehen,  dass  die 
Americaner  nicht  nur  in  physischer  Kraft  und  hohem  Muthe  keinem  Volke  nachstehen, 
sie  besitzen  auch  mannigfaltige ,  grosse  Talente  auf  geistigem  Gebiete.  Der  eigentliche 
Kern  der  Einwanderer  bestand  weder  aus  Sensualisten,  noch  aus  Skeptikern,  sondern  es 
waren  Christen  und  noch  dazu  protestantische  Christen  voll  regen  Strebens,  sich  und 
ihre  Brüder  mehr  und  mehr  zum  Bewusstsein  ihrer  Bestimmung  zu  bringen,  ein  Volk 

Plebeian,  though  ingenaous  the  stock 

From  which  her  graces  and  her  honours  sprang. 

Eine  eigentliche  Gemeinsamkeit  des  religiösen,  wie  auch  des  patriotischen  Gefühles 
zeigte  sich  in  dem  Volke  aber  eigentlich  erst  seit  der  Revolution;  der  Geist  der  Frei- 
heit, welcher  eine  gemeinsame  nationale  Bewegung  und  Erhebung  ins  Leben  rief,  war 
auch  eigentlich  der  Baum,  welcher  die  ersten  wahrhaft  nationalen  Producte  hervorbrachte. 
Der  Saame,  aus  dem  er  gewachsen,  ist  entschieden  englisch,  aber  der  Boden  und  das 
Klima  haben  ihm  eine  ganz  verschiedenartige  Entwickelung  gegeben,  und  im  Laufe  der 
Zeiten  wird  das  Originelle  des  Wuchses  weit  stärker  hervortreten,  als  dieses  selbst  bis- 
her der  Fall  sein  konnte. 

Man  hat  endlich  beklagt,  dass  das  Wachsen  einer  extremen  un vermischten  Demo- 
kratie der  Civilisation  in  Amerika  hinderlich  sei ,  die  Anwendung  der  Gesetze  und  der 
Gerechtigkeit  häufig  zu  Schanden  mache,  die  Sitten  verderbe  und  hinleite  zum  Barba- 
rismus und  zur  Anarchie.  Obwohl  sich  eine  Staatsform  auffinden  lässt,  welche  den 
besten  Schutz  fiir  die  Freiheit  und  das  Glück  des  civilisirten  Menschen  schafft  und 
zugleich  Künste  und  Wissenschaft  am  kräftigsten  fördert,  so  möchten  wir  doch  nicht 
gerade  die  Einführung  des  monarchischen  oder  aristokratischen  Systems  in  America  ver- 
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theidigen;  aber  es  lässt  sich  andrerseits  auch  nicht  verkennen,  dass  viele  Mängel  der 
americanischen  Literatur  gerade  in  der  sodalen  und  politischen  Lage  des  Landes  ihren 
Grund  haben.  Wo  eine  Aristokratie  herrscht,  da  ist  das  Talent  vornehmlich  bemüht, 
seine  Kraft  in  der  Erfindung  von  Luxussachen  zu  bewähren,  und  gleichwie  es  das  äus- 
serliche  Leben  durch  Juwelen,  Silberzeug,  Seide  und  elegantes  Hausgeräth  ziert,  so  be- 
strebt es  sich  auch  in  dem  Bereiche  des  Geistes  das  Zarte,  Feine,  Liebliche  zu  schaffen ; 
wo  aber  die  Macht  ganz  in  den  Händen  des  Volkes  ist,  da  zeigt  sich  das  Ringen  und 
die  Kraft  des  Geistes  vorzugsweise  in  nützlichen  Erfindungen,  und  der  höchste  Sieg  be- 
steht darin,  Alles  dem  Volke  im  Grossen  durch  billige  Preise  leicht  zugänglich  zu 
machen. 

Wie  natürlich  also,  dass  man  die  eigentlich  schöne  Literatur  weniger  berücksich- 
tigte !  Ausserdem  darf  man  nicht  vergessen,  dass  sich  überhaupt  die  Kraft  anfangs  etwas 
unbehilflich  zeigt,  und  es  wäre  ein  grosses  Unrecht,  wollte  man  über  ein  ganzes  Volk 
nach  diesen  seinen  ersten  Anstrengungen  aburtheilen ;  —  und  das  ist  von  vielen  früheren 
Schriftstellern  mit  grosser  Härte  geschehen,  welche  die  Nation  und  ihre  Literatur  nur 
in  ihrem  ersten  Ringen  gesehen  und  mit  Verachtung  darüber  sich  ausgesprochen  haben. 
America  ist  nach  seiner  Verfassung  sicherlich  kein  Utopien,  aber  die  Civilisation  schrei- 
tet in  ihm  mächtig  voran,  und  zwar  weit  schneller,  als  diess  in  irgend  einem  andern 
Staate  sonst  geschehen  ist.  Jeder  fühlt  und  hat  das  lebhafteste  Bewusstsein,  dass  die 
Wohlfahrt  der  Republik  sein  persönliches  Interesse  ist,  dass  sein  Vermögen,  sein  Glück 
mit  dem  des  ganzen  Landes  steigt,  und  wenn  man  nun  die  Ausdehnung  der  grossen  Re- 
publik betrachtet,  ihre  Institutionen  und  ihre  unermüdliche  Strebsamkeit,  die  Freiheit 
ihres  religiösen  Bekenntnisses,  so  kann  man  sich  des  Gedankens  und  der  Hoffnung  nicht 
erwehren,  dass  es  diesem  Lande  aufbewahrt  sei,  für  die  kommenden  Geschlechter  zum 
Ruhme  Gottes  und  zum  Wohle  der  Menschheit  vielen  Segen  zu  verbreiten. 
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DICHTER 


Die  Meinungen  über  den  Werth  der  americanischen  Dichter  sind  stets  verschieden 
gewesen,  und  ihre  Leistungen  haben  nur  höchst  selten  eine  vernünftige  Würdigung  ge- 
fimden;  entweder  schmähte  man  sie  in  unverdienter  Weise,  weil  man  sie  nur  ganz  ober- 
ßictMi  kannte,  oder  man  Hess  sich  ans  patriotischem  Eifer  zu  einer  äusserst  gefährlichen 
und  verderblich  wirkenden  üeberschätzung  verleiten;  man  wollte  das  Verdienst  anerkennen 
und  nationale  Dankbfu-keit  ausüben  und  verirrte  sich  dadurch  zu  dem  Lobe  des  Mittel- 
massigen,  bewunderte  selbst  die  Fehler  und  bildete  sich  sogar  ein,  dass  man  die  gefeierten 
Gedichte  den  besten  Schöpfungen  der  Dichter  Griechenlands,  Italiens  und  Britanniens  an' 
die  Seite  stellen  könne.  Diese  Ueli^rschätzung  entsprang  zwar  aus  löblichen  patriotischen 
Motiven,  aber  sie  war  verderblich,  weil  sie  zur  Nachahmung  schlechter  oder  wenigstens 
onvollkommener  Muster  anleitete;  hätten  nur  die  Producte  voll  Geist  und  Geschmack 
ror  der  Kritik  BeiflEÜl  und  Anerkennung  gefunden,  so  würde  in  America  sicherUch  ein 
weit  reinerer  Geschmack  unter  den  Lesenden  und  Schreibenden  vorbreitet  worden  sein. 

Wenn  man  indessen  bedenkt,  dass  es  ja  erst  200  Jahre  etwa  her  sind ,  seitdem  die 
eigentlichen  Väter  der  americanischen  Nation  ihre  Hütten  aufschlugen,  wenn  man  sich 
erinnert,  wie  ja  alle  literarischen  Institute  dort  gleichsam  noch  in  ihrer  Kindheit  dastehen 
und  die  Bürger  America's  eigentlich  erst  gegenwärtig  die  nöthige  Müsse  finden,  um  sich 
geistige  Vervollkommnung  angelegen  sein  zu  lassen,  wie  sie  erst  jetzt  recht  die  Mittel  in 
den  Händen  haben,  einen  geistigen  Luxus  zu  treiben  und  geistiges  Verdienst  gehörig  zu 
belohnen ,  dann  muss  man  bei  einer  unbefangenen ,  unparteiischen  Betrachtung  der  ame- 
xicanischen  Poesie  mit  vollem  Herzen  zugestehen,  dass  sie  sich  schneller  und  besser  ent- 
vidcelt  hat,  als  man  es  irgend  hätte  erwarten  können.  Wir  finden  unter  den  Dichtem 
America's  vorzugsweise  viele  junge  Leute,  deren  Schöpfungen,  gleich  den  frühen  Blüthen 
des  Genius,  noch  von  jener  thauigen  Frische  erglänzen,  die  dem  Morgen  des  Lebens  an- 
gehört; fehlt  es  auch  noch  an  der  vollen  Kraft  und  Reife,  so  möge  man  doch  auch  die 
Tidversprechende  kindliche  Schönheit  nicht  geringschätzen. 

Alle  civOisirten  Länder  haben  ihre  kleineren  Dichter,  welche  bei  geringem  Talente 
eine  grosse  Wärme  des  Gefühls  besitzen ;  fast  Jeder  hat  ja  in  seinem  Leben  eine  solche 
Dichterperiode  gehabt,  in  welcher  Freunde  die  anspruchlosen  Versuche  nachsichtig  auf- 
nahmen und  Schmeichler  vielleicht  dazu  verführten ,  Einzelnes  drucken  zu  lassen.  Nir- 
gends giebt  es  aber  wohl  mehr  solcher  Dilettanten  als  in  Boston,  der  ^jiiterary  metropolis^^ 
▼on  America,  welche  nicht  etwa  Honorar  flir  ihre  Leistungen  erhalten,  sondern  vielmehr 
iem  Verleger  noch  bedeutende  Summen  dafür  zahlen  müssen ,  dass  ihre  Werke  unter 
•aner  Firma   gedruckt   werden.     Manchen  unter  ihnen  fehlt  es  an  aller  Natürlichkeit  : 
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Sie  haben  sich  ein  paar  Vorbilder  zur  Nachahmung  genommen,  stammeln  deren  Phrasen 
und  Sentenzen  nach,  zeigen  öbngens  eine  grosse  Armuth  und  Armseligkeit,  und  man 
fühlt  es  ihren  Leistungen  recht  deutlich  an,  dass  die  Verfasser  selbst  nur  äusserst  wenig 
gelesen  haben.  In  dem  ersten  Jahrhunderte  nach  der  Niederlassung  waren  die  poetischen 
Versuche  ziemlich  roh  und  ungeschickt,  und  sie  haben  eigentlich  wenig  anderen  Werth 
als  denjenigen,  welchen  man  ihnen  als  antiquarischen  Curiositäten  zuerkennen  kann. 

Vor  der  Zeit  der  grossen  allgemeinen  Erhebung  ist  von  keiner  nationalen  Poesie 
die  Rede.  Es  regte  sich  nirgends  ein  eigenth'cher  literarischer  Ehrgeiz,  und  es  war  dazu 
auch  in  der  That  keine  Veranlassung;  man  hatte  ja  Theil  an  dem  schriftstellerischen 
Ruhme  Englands,  von  welchem  America  einen  Theil  ausmachte.  Viele  der  Einwanderer 
waren  noch  dazu  in  dem  Mutterlande  geboren  und  fühlten  eben  so  viel  Stolz  auf  die 
poetischen  Leistungen  der  grossen  Dichter  Englands,  als  wenn  sie  selbst  auf  englischem 
Boden  geblieben  wären.  Sie  waren  freilich  von  dem  Lande  ihrer  Vorfahren  weit  entfernt, 
aber  sie  erhielten  sich  die  Erinnerung  an  die  Thaten  derselben  äusserst  lebendig  und 
hatten  ihre  Erleuchtung,  Freiheitsliebe  und  den  Geist  der  Frömmigkeit  mit  hinübergebracht. 
America  war  damals  überhaupt  kein  Schauplatz  für  literarische  Talente,  und  wer  dess- 
halb  die  Kraft  in  sich  verspürte,  von  seiner  Feder  zu  leben,  der  musste  in  das  Mutter- 
land gehen,  wo  er  nicht  nur  den  Hunger  nicht  zu  fürchten  hatte,  sondern  auch  reiche 
Gelegenheit  fand,  sich  auszuzeiciinen.  Nur  in  Mussestunden  beschäftigte  man  sich  in 
Aroerica  wohl  mit  poetischen  Kleinigkeiten,  aber  es  geschah  nur  gelegentlich ;  ein  Land, 
welches  mit  den  Schwierigkeiten  der  Colonisation  noch  zu  kämpfen  hatte  und  nicht  gerade 
übermässigen  Reichthum  darbot,  bedurfte  anderer  Leute  als  der  Dichter. 

Nachdem  die  politische  Unabhängigkeit  America's  verwirklicht  worden  war,  regte 
sich  überall  in  den  Geistern  ein  lebendiges  Bestreben,  sich  als  Nation  nun  auch  zu 
zeigen ,  und  dieser  lobenswerthe  Ehrgeiz  wirkte  in  solch  wohlthätiger  Weise  auf  die  Li- 
teratur, dass  eigentlich  jetzt  zuerst  nationale  Dichter  auftraten. 

Unendlich  viele  beschäftigen  si<^h  zwar  in  America  mit  dem  Versemachen ;  das  be- 
sagt indessen  nur  wenig  und  ist  höchstens  ein  Zeichen  von  vorhandener  Geschicklichkeit. 
Mrs.  Trollope  glaubte  den  Grund  der  von  ihr  angenommenen  Unfähigkeit  darin  entdedLt 
zu  haben,  dass  es  in  America  kein  Ritterwesen  gegeben,  keine  Schlösser  mit  ihren  Fräu- 
lein und  keine  Geschichte  mit  romantischem  Inhalte.  Fehlt  es  nun  aber  auch  an  alten 
Sagen;  um  daraus  eine  Ilias  oder  em  Nibelungenlied  zu  schaffen,  so  ist  doch  Stoff  genug 
vorhanden  zu  herrlichen  epischen  Darstellungen ;  aber  der  puritanische  Eifer  beschränkte 
auch  die  Kreise  der  Dichtkunst  zu  sehr  und  hielt  z.  B.  die  Entwicklung  des  Drama's 
ganz  zurück,  indem  an  vielen  Orten  jedwede  theatralische  Auff'ührung  untersagt  war, 
und  man  es  höchstens  gestattete,  Dramen  vorzulesen. 

Man  kann  nicht  läugnen,  dass  sich  in  den  meisten  Dichtungen  der  Americaner  sehr 
viele  Gemeinplätze  finden  (man  hört  immer  wieder  von  den  realtns  yet  unbom  —  a  magic 
and  marvel  in  the  name  —  the  eagle^s  quenchleas  eye  —  the  beautiftd  and  brave  —  the  land 
0/  the  storm  u.  dergl.  mehr) ;  Beiwörter  und  Bilder  sind  bei  ihnen  zum  grossen  Theile 
fremden  Dichtern  entlehnt,  und  eine  bittere  Kritik  hat  behauptet,  dass  in  America  eine 
Poesie  entstanden  sei,  die  gleichsam  nach  dem  Gradus  ad^Parnaasum  gearbeitet  worden. 
Das  ist  nun  freilich  ein  etwas  hartes  Urtheil,  aber  es  ist  doch  auch  nicht  in  Abrede  zu 
stellen,  dass  sieh  in  den  americanischen  Dichtungen  häufige  Reminiscenzen  finden  und 
dass  recht  Vieles  nach  dem  Modelle  neuerer  englischer  Dichter  gemacht  worden  ist.  So 
fanden  z.  B.  Pope  und  Collins  ihren  Nachahmer  in  Sprague,  Thomson  in  Wilcox,  Dryden 
in  Payne,  bei  dem  wir  freilich  nur  den  Bombast  des  englischen  Dichters  wieder  antreffen ; 
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Urs.  Sigoumey  ist  ferner  stolz  darauf,  dass  sie  gleichsam  nur  der  Schatten  eines  glän- 
aenden  Meteors  ist,  und  Hoffinan  scheat  sich  nicht,  dem  lieblidien  Thomas  Moore  zu- 
weilen sogar  den  Ansdmck  nachzuschreiben*). 

Wirft  man  einen  Blick  auf  die  Unzahl  sogenannter  Dichter ,  welche  Griswold  in 
Beiner  Sammlung  „TA«  Foets  and  Poetry  of  America^''  zusammengestellt  hat,  so  mnss  man 
allerdings  zugestehen,  dass  sich  die  meisten  ihrer  Dichtungen  nicht  über  das  Niveau  des« 
jenigen  Dilettantismus  erheben,  von  dessen  Erzeugnissen  die  meisten  englischen  Provin- 
aalblätter  fast  täglich  einen  grossen  Vorrath  bringen.  Viele  dieser  Dichter  möchten 
gern  dassisdi  sein,  aber  sie  kennen  noch  nicht  einmal  die  ersten  Grundsätze  der  Kunst 
oder  scheinen  dieselben  gering  zu  schätzen.  Man  erhält  bei  ihnen  unwiderstehlich  den 
Eindruck,  dass  das  Meiste  mit  ungeheurer  Schnelli^eit  zusammengeschrieben  sei,  und 
die  unverkennbaren  Spuren  von  Flüchtigkeit  vernichten  eigentlich  alle  Wirkung.  Wir 
finden  gerade  dort  viele  längst  veraltete  Wörter,  neuere  in  ganz  ungewöhnlicher  Bedeu- 
tung, den  Gebrauch  von  Substantiven  für  Verben  und  von  Adjectiven  statt  der  Adver- 
bien und  endlich  eine  Reihe  von  Neubildungen,  welche  man  entschieden  missbilligen 
muBS,  z.  B.  Ausdrücke  wie  unthadow,  tireless,  environmentj  flusl^ul^  fadelesa,  unwai/y  un- 
hrokefihf^  meddUed^  inces^ancy^  deUghtUsa  u.  dergl.  mehr.  Wörter  wie  fadeless  und  tirdesa 
fioden  sich  selbst  bei  Payne,  und  es  ist  doch  ganz  unzweifelhaft,  dass  die  Sylbe  lese  (das 
deutsche  los,  z.  B.  ehelos,  furchtlos)  nur  mit  Substantiven  in  Verbindung  gebracht 
werden  kann. 

Die  ältesten  poetischen  Schöpfungen,  von  denen  wir  Kunde  haben,  verdienen  nur 
geringe  Beachtung;  es  wird  erzählt,  dass  ein  Geistlicher,  Namens  William  Morrell, 
das  erste  Gedicht  in  America  geschrieben  habe,  und  zwar  in  lateinischer  Sprache.  Er 
\»m  1623  nach  der  Pljmouth-Colonie,  schrieb  dort  eine  poetische  Schilderung  von  Neu- 
fingland und  kehrte  bald  nachher  wieder  nach  London  zurück.  Die  Translation  of  the 
Metamorphosea  von  Sandy  wird  als  das  älteste  englische,  in  America  geschriebene 
Werk  erwähnt,  welches  unter  dem  freundlichen  Einflüsse  der  Muse  inmitten  einer  Zeit 
des  Kampfes  und  Lärmes  entstand,  Dr.  William  Ganghan 's  Gedicht  The  Golden 
FUeee  ward  in  New-Foundland  fast  um  dieselbe  Zeit  gedichtet.  Das  erste  Buch,  wel- 
ches man  in  British  -  America  druckte,  war  eine  metrische  Uebersetzung  der  Psalmen 
{The  Psalms  in  Mctre,  faithfuUy  TranslaUd^for  the  Uae^  Edification^  and  Comforta  of  the 
Saints^  in  Public  and  Private^  eapecially  in  New-England,  1640.  Cambridge**),  die  uns 
durch  ihre  Einfachheit  und  Treue  von  dem^  Talente  Richard  Mathe r's,  welcher  sie 
in  Verbindung  mit  Th.  Weide  und  John  EUiot  verfiisste,  eine  recht  günstige  Mei- 
nung giebt.  Dunster,  der  erste  Präsident  von  Harvard- College,  arbeitete  das  Werk 
ipäter  um,  und  es  blieb  in  dieser  neuen  Gestalt  sehr  lange,  sowohl  in  England  als  auch 
in  America,  bei  den  von  der  Hochkirche  abweichenden  Gemeinden  im  Gebrauch. 

Wir  übergehen  die  Reihe  unbedeutender  Dichterlinge  und  bemerken  nur  noch,  dass 
Benjamin  Thomson,  ein  gelehrter  Arzt  und  Schullehrer,  als  der  erste  eingeborene 
Poet  genannt  zu  werden  verdient;  er  verfasste  ein  grosses  episches  Gedicht:  „iVJfu;- 
EnglancPs  Crisis^^y  welches  in  die  Zeit  des  berühmten  Kampfes  von  1675  und  76  fällt. 
Cotton  Mather,  der  gelehrte  Heilige,  soll  382  gedruckte  Werke  hinterlassen  haben, 
von  denen  die  ,^Alagna2ia  Christi  Americana^^  als  eine  nicht  ganz  uninteressante  Curio- 
sität  zu  nennen  sind ;  die  Sprache  dieses  Schriftstellers  ist  übrigens  höchst  erbärmlich. 


*)  Kon  vergleiche  z.  B.  dts  Lied  Blame  not  th€  botol  mit  Th.  Moore's:  BUune  not  the  hard. 
**)  Die  erste  Presse  war  seit  1639  in  Cambridge  und  gehörte  einem  Drucker  Namens  Daje. 
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seine  Scherze  sind  wahrhaft  jämmerlich  und  die  Schilderungen  von  Personen  und  That- 
sachen  unrichtig  oder  mangelhaft;  die  moralische  Niedrigkeit  des  Mannes,  welcher  1724 
starb,  ist  ausserdem  nicht  gerade  geeignet,  die  Theilnahme  fiir  seine  Schriften  besonders 
zu  erhöhen.  Ein  anderer  vielfach  gerühmter  Dichter  ist  Michael  Wigglesworth 
(1681  bis  1705),  dessen  ^^The  Day  of  Doom^^^  eine  poetische  Schilderung  des  jüngsten 
Grerichts,  sich  einer  grossen  Popularität  erfreute,  obwohl  sich  von  eigentlicher  Poesie  in 
dem  Werke  nichts  finden  lässt.  Nicht  viel  höher  stehen  die  Schöpfungen  von  Benj. 
Colman,  J.  Adams  und  James  Ralph,  und  wäre  der  Letztere  *)  nicht  mit  Franklin 
nach  England  gekommen,  so  würde  Pope  kaum  daran  gedacht  haben,  ihm  in  der  „i^un- 
ciad^^  die  sein  Talent  veriierrlichenden  Zeilen  zu  widmen: 

„Siience,  ye  wolvesl  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
And  makes  night  hideous;  answer  bim,  ye  owlsl** 

unmittelbar  vor  der  Revolution  finden  wir  noch  in  Mather  Byles  einen  Schriftsteller, 
der  durch  seine  mannigfachen ,  witzigen  Aufsätze  und  Gredichte  in  dem  New  England 
Weekly  Journal  während  der  Zeiten  der  allgemeinen  Aufregung  einen  nicht  unbedeuten- 
den Einfluss  übte;  er  war  ein  entschiedener  Gegner  der  Revolution  und  hatte  für  seine 
Gesinnung  späterhin  Gefangenschaft  und  sogar  Absetzung  von  seinem  geistlichen  Amte 
zu  erdulden.  Nachdem  er  wieder  frei  geworden,  lebte  er  still  und  zurückgezogen  in 
Boston,  wo  er  1788  in  einem  Alter  von  82  Jahren  starb.  Ungeachtet  seiner  politischen 
Ansichten  liess  man  doch  allgemein  seinem  Talente  und  besonders  seinem  Witze  volle 
Anerkennung  zu  Theil  werden,  und  obwohl  wir  in  das  von  Sam.  Kettell  ihm  ge- 
widmete Lob  nicht  einstimmen  können,  so  mögen  doch  hier  die  von  Griswold  citirten 
Verse  angeführt  werden,  weil  daraus  theils  die  grosse  Popularität  von  Bjles,  dem  poli- 
tischen Gegner,  hervorgeht,  theils  aber  an  diesem  einen  Beispiele  das  Uebermaaßs  des  Lo- 
bes gezeigt  werden  kann,  welches  man  dem  heimischen,  wenngleich  mittelmässigen  Ta- 
lente in  America,  besonders  in  früherer  Zeit,  mit  vollen  Händen  widmete.  Die  bezüg- 
lichen Worte,  welche  Byles  durchaus  nicht  verdiente,  lauten: 

„There*s  punning  Byles,  provokes  cur  smiles, 

A  man  of  stately  parts. 
He  Visits  folks  to  crack  his  jokes, 

Which  never  taend  their  hearts. 

With  strutting  gait,  and  wig  so  great, 

He  walks  along  the  streets; 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what*s  like  it, 

To  every  one  he  meeta.^ 

lieber  diesen  und  die  früher  erwähnten  Dichter  giebt  freilich  auch  selbst  Samuel 
Kettell  in  seiner  werthvollen  Sammlung:  j^Specimens  of  American  Poetry^^^  wie  schon 
gesagt,  ein  weit  günstigeres  Urtheil;  aber  so  richtig  auch  die  Charakteristik  im  Allge- 
meinen gehalten  ist,  so  lässt  sich  doch  in  derselben  das  nationale  Yorurtheil  nicht  ver- 
kennen, und  es  scheint  überhaupt  oft,  als  ob  Kettell  eigentlich  Alles,  was  keine  Prosa 
war,  für  Poesie  gehalten  habe.  Fassen  wir  unser  ürtheil  über  die  früheren  Leistungea 
ganz  kurz  zusammen,  so  läuft  es  eben  darauf  hinaus,  dass  die  ältesten  Gedichte  einen 


•)  Er  liess  in  London  1729  sein  langes  Gedicht  „Zeuma  or  the  Love  <f  Liberty**  und  ,,Nighi^* 
erscheinen  nnd  lieferte  in  „Saumey**  eine  schlechte  Satire  als  Antwort  anf  die  ihm  von  Pope  gewidmeten 
Verse. 
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fOilieiTScheiid  reUgiösen  Charakter  haben  und  einzelne  nnter  ihnen,  besonders  die  Nach- 
ahmang  der  Psalmen,  nicht  ohne  wahre  Begeisterung  sind. 

Nach  der  lAit  der  politischen  Erhebung  finden  wir  zuerst  die  scharfen  Satiren  von 
Dr.  C  hur  ob  und  die  humoristischen  Balladen  von  Francis  Hopkinson  (z.  B.  Tht 
batüe  qf  the  Kegs)]^  welche  von  einigem  Talente  zeugten;  beachtenswerther  aber  waren 
die  Leistungen  Philipp  Freneau's,  welche  sich  durch  eine  roheKrafl  des  Sarkasmus 
nad  durch  interessante  Anspielungen  auf  die  Zeitereignisse  auszeichneten.  Bei  Allen, 
welche  an  der  politischen  Begeisterung  jener  Zeit  ernstlich  theilnahmen ,  erwachte  mehr 
und  mehr  der  Geist  nationalen  Strebens,  und  besonders  bei  den  Dichtem  aus  Connecticut : 
Trumbull,  Dwight,  Barlow,  Humphreys  und  Hopkins  war  der  Patriotis- 
mus, das  Verlangen,  das  Vaterland  in  Ansehen  zu  bringen,  zu  dem  höchsten  und  einzi- 
gen Principe  alles  ihres  Strebens  und  Ringens  geworden.  Der  Hauptwerth  aller  dieser 
Diditer  war  übrigens,  dass  sie,  besonders  in  ihren  ersteren  Gedichten,  die  damaligen 
englisdien  Schriftsteller  copirten,  und  dass  sie  sich  durch  eine  grossartige  declamatorische 
Mankr  hervorzuthun  suchten,  ihren  Styl  künstlich  schraubten  und  gerade  dadurch  sich, 
gleich  Tfie  auf  Stelzen  gehend ,  nur  sehr  unfrei  zu  bewegen  vermochten.  Ihr  Versbau 
war  regelmässig,  aber  es  fehlte  ihnen  an  achtem  Pathos  und  mehr  oder  weniger  an  Tiefe 
und  Wahrheit  des  Gefühls.  Von  den  besten  unter  ihnen  hatten  Dwight  und  Barlow  im 
Ganzen  nur  wenig  Erfolg,  weil  der  Eine  zu  unbedeutende  Muster  nachahmte,  und  weil 
der  Andere  sich  selbst  einen  Styl  gebildet  hatte,  welcher  die  bescheidensten  Anforderun- 
gen nicht  ganz  befriedigen  konnte. 

Timothy  Dwight  und  Joel  Barlow  galten  in  America  lange  fSr  die  besten 
Dichter;  der  Letztere  hatte  ein  ausserordentlich  bewegtes  Leben,  und  seine  ersten  poeti- 
eefaen  Versuche  berechtigten  zu  den  schönsten  Hoffnungen,  welche  indessen  leider  nicht 
erfüllt  wurden.  Er  stammte  aus  dem  Dorfe  Reading  in  Connecticut  (geb.  1755),  erhielt 
eine  gründliche  Bildung,  studirte  Rechtswissenschaften,  später  auch  Theologie,  und  zog 
schon  früh  durch  seine  ,,Visi<m  of  Columbus^^^  wie  auch  durch  die  von  ihm  besorgte  Re- 
vision von  Watt's  Uebersetzung  der  Psalmen,  die  allgemeine  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  sich. 
Er  ging  später  nach  Europa,  veröffentlichte  dort  mehrere  politische  Flugschriften,  ward 
in  London  zum  Abgeordneten  der  Constitutional  -  Society  gewählt  und  nach  Paris  ge- 
sdiickt,  erhielt  daselbst  als  eifriger  Republicaner  das  französische  Ehrenbürgerrecht  und 
liess  sich  dort  ganz  nieder,  indem  er  sich  anfangs  mit  commerciellen  und  nachher  mit 
rein  politischen  Angelegenheiten  und  in  seinen  Mussestunden  mit  Poesie  beschäftigte. 
Nach  Verlauf  von  etwa  1 7  Jahren  kehrte  er  nach  seinem  Vaterlande  wieder  zurück,  blieb 
hier  aber  nur  kurze  Zeit,  da  er  im  J.  1811  als  bevollmächtigter  Minister  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  nach  Frankreich  geschickt  ward.  Auf  einer  Reise  nach  Polen,  wohin  er  zu 
einer  Beralhung  mit  Napoleon  eingeladen  war,  ergriff  ihn  ganz  plötzlich  im  Herbste 
1812  eine  sehr  heftige  Lungenentzündung,  und  er  starb  am  2.  December  in  dem  Dorfe 
Czamowitsch  bei  B[rakau.  Sein  komisches  Epos  „Hasty  Fudding^^^  war  unzweifelhaft  seine 
beste  Schöpfung  und  fand  sehr  viel  Beifall;  später  wollte  er  sich  mehr  auszeichnen  und 
sdirieb  deshalb  ein  längeres  episches  Gedicht :  „TA«  Discovery  of  America^^^  und  hatte  auch 
den  Plan,  den  E^ampfum  die  Unabhängigkeit  seines  Vaterlandes  ausführlich  zu  schildern, 
kam  indessen  glücklicherweise  nicht  zu  der  Ausführung  dieses  Unternehmens.  Dagegen 
verdarb  er  sein  Gedicht  auf  Columbus  durch  Erweiterung  und  Umgestaltung  und  liess 
dasselbe  1807  als  ein  grösseres  Werk  unter  dem  Namen  „TÄf  Columhiad^^  erscheinen, 
in  welchem  er  vergeblich  nach  grösserer  Kraft  des  Ausdrucks  gestrebt,  Zusätze  ohne 
^  Werth  und  G^eschmack  gemacht  und  alles  schon  früher  Langweilige  noch  entsetz- 
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Kch  in  die  Länge  gezogen  hatte.  Wir  finden  in  dem  Grediehte  eine  Reihe  von  Visionen, 
welche  Hesper,  der  Greist  des  westlichen  Festlandes,  dem  kühnen  Entdecker  in  seinem 
G-efangnisse  zu.  Yalladolid  vorführt,  und  dahei  die  verschiedenartigsten  Personen  und  Er- 
eignisse behandelt  bis  hinauf  zur  Zeit  der  Freiheitskriege  und  der  Gründung  der  Repu- 
blik. Nimmt  man  einzelne  wenige  Stellen  aus,  in  denen  sich  poetischer  Schwung  und 
eine  schöne  patriotische  Sprache  findet,  so  lässt  sich  nichts  weiter  dem  Gedichte  nach- 
rühmen, und  es  dürfte  nicht  leicht  Jemand  im  Stande  sein,  das  Ganze  hintereinander 
durchzulesen.  Auch  in  americanischen  Blättern  hat  sich  die  Kritik  sehr  streng  und 
witzig  über  dieses  Hauptwerk  BarloVs  ausgesprochen  und  merkwürdiger  Weise  fand  es 
in  England  mehr  Freunde,  als  in  dem  Yaterlande  des  Verfassers« 

Timothy  Dwight  war  durch  Talent,  Gelehrsamkeit  und  Frömmigkeit  ausge- 
zeichnet und  führte  ein  langes,  tugendhaftes  Leben.  Er  ward  1752  zu  Northampton  in 
Massachusetts  geboren,  erhielt  seine  Bildung  in  Yale-College  und  wirkte  an  derselben 
Anstalt  später  als  Lehrer  und  zuletzt  als  erster  Vorsteher,  nachdem  er  zuvor  an  ver- 
schiedenen Orten  als  Prediger  vielen  Segen  gestiftet  hatte.  Im  Jahre  1777  versah  er 
in  dem  Feldzuge  das  Amt  eines  Feldpredigers  und  hatte  sich  dabei  sowohl  durch  die 
herzliche  Innigkeit  seiner  Seelsorge,  als  auch  durch  die  Abfassung  vieler  acht  patrioti- 
scher Lieder  die  wärmste  Anhänglichkeit  erworben.  Seine  grösseren  Gedichte,  von  de- 
nen die  ^^Conquest  of  Canaan^^  das  b^annteste  ist,  sind  zu  künstlich  und  mechanisch, 
gezwungen  und  unnatürlich  und  sichern  ihm  keine  Unsterblichkeit.  In  der  Wahl  seines 
Stofies  zu  dem  eben  angeführten  Gedichte  war  er  eben  nicht  sehr  glücklich  und  benutzte 
überdies  noch  nicht  einmal  alle  ihm  gebotenen  Vortheile;  seinem  Epischen  fehlte  die 
Farbe  der  erfinderischen  und  poetischen  Phantasie  und  jener  eigen thümliche  Reiz,  wo- 
durch das  wahre  Genie  dem  einfachsten  Vorfalle  Interesse  und  Werth  verleiht,  und  sein 
Versbau  leidet  überdies  an  einer  sehr  unerfreulichen  Monotonie.  Neben  wenigen  ein- 
zelnen Stellen,  welche  recht  schön  sind,  müssen  besonders  seine  Versuche,  witzig  zu  sein, 
ganz  erfolglos  genannt  werden,  z.  B.  in  Greenfield  Hiü  und  in  The  Triumph  of  Infidelity^ 
der  unglücklichsten  seiner  verfehlten  Schöpfungen. 

Die  ernste  Frömmigkeit  und  das  freundliche  Wohlwollen,  welches  sich  in  den  Ge- 
dichten John  Pierpont's  (geb.  1785)  überall  ausspricht  (EL.  pag.  57 — 60),  ver- 
schafiie  ihm  in  Vergleich  zu  den  vielen  abgeschmackten  Schöpfungen  seiner  meisten  Zeit* 
genossen  volles  Anrecht  auf  die  Achtung  seiner  Leser.  Er  hatte  sich  anfangs  mit  der 
Gesetzeskunde  beschäftigt,  war  dann  zu  dem  Studium  der  Theologie  übergegangen  und 
fand  durch  seine  ^^Äirs  of  Pdeatine^^  die  dankbarste  Anerkennung  seiner  Leistungen. 
Der  Dichter  schilderte  hier  die  Wirkungen  der  Musik  mit  besonderer  Rücksicht  auf  die 
heilige  Gesdiiohte,  und  die  Tiefe  der  Gedanken,  die  Schönheit  der  Sprache,  so  wie  die 
Harmonie  des  Versbaues  machten  das  Gedicht  zu  einem  der  wenigen  älteren  guten  Er- 
zeugnisse America's.  Seine  kleineren  Gedichte  sind  am  besten  geeignet,  den  Dichter  gehörig 
zu  charakterisiren ;  das  Glicht:  ^^Paseing  away,^^  z.  B.  (IL  pag.  59)  leidet  an  der 
nicht  selten  bei  ihm  vorkommenden  Unklarheit  und  Gesuchtheit,  wogegen  das  andere: 
^yMy  chüd^^^  äusserst  sinnig  genannt  zu  werden  verdient  und  rücksichtlich  der  Form 
wahrhaft  ausgezeichnet  ist  Fast  in  allen  seinen  Gedichten  ist  übrigens  eine  elegische 
Stimmung  vorherrschend. 

Ganz  dieselbe  Richtung  vertritt  auch  Carlos  Wilcox,  ein  hochverehrter  Ean- 
zelredner,  welcher  sich  als  Mensdii  und  Christ  allgemeine  Liebe  erwarb  und  durch  seine 
schönen  poetischen  Schöpfungen  in  vieler  Hinsicht  mit  Cowper  verglichen  werden  kann. 

Im  Jahre  1800  erschienen  die  Grediehte  von  William  Clifton,  der  sdion  in 
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ranem  27.  Jahre  als  ein  Opfer  der  LnngenBchwindsncfat  gefallen  war;  man  lies't  diese 
Schöpfungen  mit  Vergnügen,  da  sie  neben  manchem  Schwachen  recht  viel  Zartes  und 
änniges  enthalten  und  sich  durch  grosse  Treue  und  Wahrheit  in  den  Schilderungen, 
FkxibBität  des  Stjles  und  Feinheit  der  Diction  auszeichnen.  Neben  ihm  verdient  auch 
Alsop  genannt  zu  werden,  dessen  ^^Monody  on  ihe  Death  of  Washingtons^''  sowie  die 
Debersetzang  von  Silius  Italiens  vom  punischen  Eri^e  nebst  der  Bearbeitung  von 
Bemi's  zweitem  Gesänge  des  Orlando  Innamorato  sehr  viel  Beifall  fand.  Seine  Zartheit 
verfallt  oit  in  Schwachheit  und  fbrmlidies  Schmachten,  und  es  fehlte  ihm  überhaupt  an 
Glnth  der  B^eisterung.  Die  Werke  von  St.  John  Honeywood,  welche  erst  1801 
nach  seinem  Tode  gedruckt  wurden,  haben  freilich  ebenfalls  manche  Un Vollkommen- 
heiten, aber  sie  verdienen  doch  mehr  Lob,  als  die  Kritik  dem  bescheidenen  Dichter  ge- 
spendet hat.  Ein  bedeut^des,  aber  irregeleitetes  Genie  findet  man  endlich  noch  in 
Bobert  Paine,  dem  Weintrinker,  welchen  die  liberale  sociale  Gerechtigkeit  aus  aller 
guten  Gesellsdiail  verbannte,  weil  er  eine  Schauspielerin  geheirathet  hatte.  Seine  frucht- 
bare Phantasie  madite  ihn  ausserordentlich  populär,  und  man  ^tdeckt  bei  ihm  nicht 
sdtCT  Sparen  von  wahrer  Grösse  und  Erhabenheit;  aber  er  hüllte  seine  Gedanken  oft 
in  eine  undurchdringliche  mystische  Dunkelheit  und  hegte  fiir  den  epigrammatischen  Styl 
eine  fibertriebene  Vorliebe. 

Von  den  besseren  Dichtem  zweiten  Ranges  verdienen  noch  Sprague,  Brainard 
und  Street  als  die  beliebtesten  kurz  erwähnt  zu  werden.  Charles  Sprague  in 
Boston  (geb.  1791),  welcher  das  Amt  eines  Cassirers  bei  der  Globe-Bank  bekleidete  und 
sich  seit  langer  Zeit  mit  Poesie  beschäftigte,  hat  unter  Anderm  eine  ganze  Reihe  von 
Prologen  für  das  Theater  verfasst.  Von  letztem  fand  mit  Recht  seine  Ode  auf  Shak- 
ipeare  (1823)  (II.  pag.  73)  den  meisten  Beifall,  und  daneben^  sein  grösseres  Gedicht 
„Cwriosüy s^*'  welches  die  Neugierde  von  drei  nicht  uninteressanten  Personen  besingt, 
fiemde  Länder  kennen  zu  lernen.  Obgleich  diese  Dichtungen  von  Talent  zeugen ,  so 
st^en  sie  doch  seinen  eigentlichen  Grelegenheitsgedichten  sehr  nach,  in  denen  die  Ereig- 
nisse seines  eigenen  häuslichen  Lebens  berührt  werden  und  worin  recht  viel  Ursprüng- 
lichkeit hervortritt;  wir  nennen  hier  als  das  Beste  von  ihm:  The  Brothers^  I  eee  thee 
stäl  ond  The  fiimüy  meeüng  ^  worin  Alles  so  recht  vom  Herzen  kommt  und  Reinheit, 
Lieblichkeit  und  nimmer  alternde  Liebe  jede  empfindende  Seele  mit  freudiger  Bewegung 
erföUen  müssen.  Die  ganze  Haltung  dieser  Gedichte  hat  etwas  Schönes  und  Rührendes 
und  sie  erfrischen  zugleich  durdi  die  künstlerische  Verwendung  der  Bilder  und  die  Kraft 
der  Sprache.  Für  die  Satire,  in  welcher  er  sich  öfters  versuchte,  fehlte  es  ihm  an  der 
n5thigeo  Ruhe  und  er  tauchte  seine  Feder  stets  zu  tief  in  das  Gift  des  bittersten  Hohnes ; 
ttr  die  Ode  endlich  bewies  er  zwar  oft  eine  nicht  gewöhnliche  Kraft  des  Gedankens, 
aber  trotz  aller  metrischen  Geschi<^lichkeit  und  alles  Glanzes  im  Ausdruck  zeigt  sich  in 
seinen  Versen  doch  eine  ermüdende  Monotonie,  und  sie  wirken  somit  mehr  auf  das  Ohr 
als  auf  das  Herz. 

John  G.  C.  Brainard  (1796)  war  von  Jugend  an  ein  Freund  des  süssen  Still- 
lebens und  ans  seinen  Träumereien  wendete  er  sich  oft  nur  mit  grosser  Mühe  wieder 
den  Reditsstudien  zu,  denen  er  sich  gewidmet  hatte.  £r  fand  in  seinem  Bemfe  wenig 
Befriedigung  and  entsagte  demselben  desshalb  im  J.  1822,  um  die  Redaction  des  Con^ 
nectiaä  Mirror  zu  übernehmen,  wo  er  statt  der  früheren  ernsten  Aufsätze  philosophischen 
and  politisdien  Inhalts  kleinere  anmuthige  und  humoristische  Arbeiten  lieferte  und  sich 
durch  seine  gelegentlich  abgedrackten  Gedichte  viele  Freunde  erwarb  (IL  pag.  ^^y  Man 
konnte  redit  viel  von  ihm  erwarten,  aber  schon  im  J.  1828  rafile  ihn  die  Auszehrung 
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dahin  und  verhinderte  es,  dass  sich  sein  Talent  gehörig  zu  entfalten  und  zu  läutern  Ter- 
mochte.  Er  hatte  in  seinen  Gedichten  viele  Gredanken  von  grosser,  ausserordentlicher 
Schönheit  und  in  lieblicher  Melodie  gesungen ;  aber  Alles  trug  bei  ihm  zugleich  zu  sehr 
den  Stempel  der  Flüchtigkeit  und  des  ersten  Entwurfes.  Sein  Gedicht  auf  den  Niagara- 
Fall  (ü.  pag.  87)  wiixi  von  seinen  Landsleuten  gewöhnlich  vorzugsweise  gerühmt;  aber 
wir  haben  darin  nichts  zu  entdecken  vermocht,  das  nicht  ein  Jeder  eben  so  gut  hätte 
schreiben  können,  der  auch  den  mächtigen  Wasserfall  nie  gesehen  hat  Die  unverkenn- 
barsten Spuren  eines  wirklich  glänzenden  Geistes  scheinen  uns  dagegen  in  den  beiden 
G^ichten:  The  Sea  bird's  Song  (11.  pag.  88)  und  The  storm  of  war  niedergelegt  zu  sein. 

Alfred  B.  Street  ward  in  Poughkeepsie  am  Hudson  (1811)  geboren,  widmete 
sich  der  Rechtswissenschaft  und  liess  sich  anfangs  in  Monticello  (in  der  Grafschaft  Sul- 
livan)  und  1839  in  Albany  nieder,  wo  er  eine  ausgedehnte  Praxis  hat  Als  beschrei- 
bender Dichter  steht  er  in  America  ziemlich  hoch,  und  seine  Bilder  sind  eben  so  male- 
risch als  wahr  und  treu,  so  dass  sie  die  americanische  Kritik  mit  den  meisterhaften  Land- 
schaflen  eines  Cole  und  Doughty  nicht  mit  Unrecht  verglichen  hat  Er  gilt  deshalb 
auch  für  einen  acht  nationalen  Dichter  und  beschreibt  die  americanische  Scenerie  mit 
ausserordentlichem  Greschmacke  und  grosser  Frische.  Seine  Gedichte:  ^^Naiure  (1840), 
The  Buming  of  Schenectady  and  oiher  poems  (1843),  Drawings  and  Tintinga  (1844)," 
welche  ganz  kürzlich  in  New- York  in  einer  Gesammtausgabe  erschienen  sind,  verdienen 
zwar  nicht  alle  gleiches  Lob,  indem  einzelne  sehr  wild  und  etwas  verworren  sind  und 
auch  zuweilen  eine  sehr  falsche  Ueppigkeit  der  Naturschilderung  haben,  aber  sie  tragen 
mehr  oder  weniger  das  Gepräge  des  Gesunden  und  der  vollen  Wahrheit.  Tadeln  muss  man 
dagegen,  dass  Street  mit  seinen  Epitheten  etwas  zu  verschwenderisch  umgeht,  sie  häufig 
nur  des  Versmasses  wegen  gebraucht  zu  haben  scheint,  und  gleich  dem  Dichter  Brown 
auf  die  Ausführung  des  Details  oft  zu  viele  Striche  verwendet,  wodurch  die  leitende 
Idee  zu  sehr  in  den  Hintergrund  tritt.  Aber  dessenungeachtet  lies't  man  manche  seiner 
Schöpfungen  nicht  ohne  Vergnügen ,  denn  er  ist  ein  ächter  Sohn  America's. 

Wenige  der  neueren  Dichter  haben  sich  wohl  so  sehr  durch  den  kühnen  Schwung, 
die  Freiheit  und  Leichtigkeit  ihrer  Verse  ausgezeichnet  als  James  Gates  Percival, 
weldier,  1795  zu  Berlin  in  Connecticut  geboren,  sich  ursprünglich  dem  Studium  der 
Medicin  widmete.  Zwar  beschäftigte  er  sich  schon  sehr  früh  mit  Poesie,  aber  er  ver- 
nachlässigte deshalb  seinen  eigentlichen  Beruf  nicht,  erwarb  sehr  umfassende  und  gründ- 
liche Kenntnisse,  trat  im  J.  1824  in  die  Armee  als  Regimentsarzt  ein  und  erhielt  zugleich 
an  der  Militairschule  in  West -Point  einen  Lehrstuhl  als  Professor  der  Chemie.  Als  er 
hier  zu  seinem  Bedauern  die  Entdeckung  machte,  dass  es  ihm  unmöglich  sein  würde^ 
neben  seinen  Berufsgeschäften  sich  auch  literarischen  Bestrebungen,  die  ihm  sehr  am 
Herzen  lagen,  fernerhin  widmen  zu  können,  gab  er  seine  Stelle  wieder  auf  und  zog  nach 
Boston,  um  sich  dort  ausschliesslich  mit  der  schönen  Literatur  zu  beschäftigen.  Wir 
haben  aus  seiner  Jugendzeit  eine  Tragödie  von  ihm,  welche  Zamor  benannt  ist;  der  Plan 
des  Stückes  ist  ohne  Interesse  und  voll  UnWahrscheinlichkeiten,  und  man  fühlt  es  dem 
ganzen  Stücke  genugsam  an,  dass  der  jugendliche  Verfasser  mma  invita  geschrieben 
hatte,  und  dass  ihm  der  sehr  wichtige  Ausspruch  Milton's  unbekannt  war,  dass  nämlich 
die  Tragödie  nicht  nur  yjthe  gravest ,  moralest  and  most  profitable  of  aü  oiher  poetne^^  sei, 
sondern  auch  ,^the  most  diffijcuU  of  execution,^^  Grössere  Beachtung  fand  sein  ^^Prome^. 
iheus,^*^  ein  discursives,  philosophisches  Gedicht  in  162  Stanzen,  welches  nach  dem  Vor- 
bilde Spenser's  geschrieben  war  und  sich  durch  Leichtigkeit  des  Versbaues  rühmlich  aus- 
zeichnete.    Einige  Verse  dieses  Gredichtes  besitzen  das  düstere  Sententiöee  der  Byron'- 
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scbeDL  Muse  and  haben  darch  die  Tiefe  des  Gedankens  ansserordenUich  angesprochen. 
Seine  Gedichte  yennischten  Inhalts,  welche  er  in  Verbindung  mit  seinen  prosaischen 
Aufsätzen  unter  dem  G^sammttitel  ,,Clio^  veröffentlichte,  und  denen  sich  später  noch 
„2%«  Dream  of  Day  and  other  Poems,  1848"  anschlössen,  sind  unstreitig  das  Bedeu- 
tendste von  seinen  Leistungen.  Man  findet  hier  (IL  pag.  80->86)  eine  grosse  FöUe 
and  Ueppigkeit  in  Sachen  und  Worten  und  bei  einer  reichen  Phantasie  zugleich  viel 
KnA  und  doch  auch  Lieblichkeit.  Viele  seiner  Verse  glühen  und  funkeln  wahrhaft  von 
Geist  und  erzengen  Begeisterung,  und  der  Leser  fühlt  sich  ganz  unwillkürb'ch  von  dem 
Zauber  jener  Seele  mit  fortgerissen ,  welcher  so  herrliche  Gedanken  entströmten.  Die 
Natur  hatte  ihm  ausserordentliche  Dichtergaben  verb'ehen,  aber  es  fehlte  ihm  an  Sorgfalt 
m  der  Ausführung,  und  man  vermisst  leider  sehr  oft  die  Feile,  welche  das  Rauhe  hätte 
mildem  und  das  Schwache  und  Mangelhafte  leicht  berichtigen  können.  Hätte  er  es  über 
ach  vermocht,  bei  der  Fülle  von  Eindrücken  mehr  zu  wählen  und  sich  in  seiner  glück- 
liehen Begeisterung  nicht  zu  sehr  hinreissen  und  übermannen  zu  lassen,  hätte'  er  nur 
mehr  Krafk  und  Sorg&lt  auf  die  Richtung  seiner  Gedanken  verwendet,  so  würde  er  gleich 
den  grossten  Dichtem  einen  wahrhaft  nachhaltigen  £indrack  hinterlassen.  Ungeachtet 
8m&'  vielen  Mängel  liegt  aber  doch  ein  ganz  eigenthümlicher  Zauber  in  seinen  Versen, 
und  68  ist  z.  B.  eine  Thatsache,  dass  jeder  Schnlknabe  in  America  viele  seiner  G^ichte 
fest  im  Gedächtnisse  hat 

Am  nächsten  verwandt  mit  seinem  Geiste  waren  Whittier  und  Dana,  welche 
wi^en  ihrer  inneren  Freiheit  und  ihres  acht  nationalen  Strebens  unmittelbar  nach  den 
ersten  Diditem  America's  genannt  zu  werden  verdienen. 

John  Green  leafWhitti  er  (geb.  1808)  stammte  aus  einer  geachteten  Quäker- 
Familie  in  Haverhill  am  Merrimac  in  Massachusetts  und  ward  zuerst  bekannt  durch  die 
Herausgabe  des  American  manufacturer,  eines  Blattes,  welches  in  Boston  für  den  Schutz- 
zoll kämpfite.  Später  redigirte  er  mehrere  Jahre  das  New  England  Weeldy  Review  in 
Hartford  und  begab  sich  1881  wieder  nach  seinem  Geburtsorte,  wo  er  sich  eine  Zeitlang 
fast  ausschliesslich  mit  der  Landwirthschafl  befasste;  erst  1836  wendete  er  sich  wieder 
literarischen  Bestrebungen  zu,  und  es  erschienen  seit  dieser  Zeit  mehrere  Gedichte  und 
grossere  Arbeiten  in  Prosa  von  ihm ,  welche  die  allgemeinste  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  sich 
zogen.  In  seinem  längsten  Gedichte :  ,<,Mogg  Megone^^^  schilderte  er  das  Leben  der  ersten 
Einwanderer  von  Massachusetts  und  fahrte  dabei  zugleich  Bilder  von  den  Eingeborenen 
vor,  welche  durch  ihre  Treue  und  Natürlichkeit  wohl  geeignet  waren,  die  vielen  roman- 
tischen Fictionen  über  den  indischen  Character,  wie  sie  in  den  Novellen  so  oft  erscheinen, 
zu  zerstreuen.  Sein  streng  puritam'scher  G^ist,  weldier  hier,  wie  auch  in  seinen  später 
erschienenen  ^^BaUads^  Lays  of  Home^  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  The  Stranger  in  LoweU*'^ 
und  in  einigen  anderen  Schriften  prosaischen  Inhalts  sehr  stark  hervortrat,  der  ihm  in- 
wohnende unerschütterliche  Muth  der  Wahrheit,  welcher  sich  besonders  zu  Gunsten  der 
Abschaflfung  der  Sclaverei  geltend  machte,  der  Feuereifer,  mit  welchem  er  der  Tyrannei 
der  sogenannten  öffentlichen  Meinung  entgegentrat,  —  Alles  dieses  hat  ihm  die  Verehmng 
vieler  Freunde  der  wahren  Freiheit  erworben  und  seinem  Namen  ein  bleibendes  Anden- 
ken gesichert.  Seine  Schöpfungen  fanden  übrigens  auch  selbst  bei  Gegnern  die  veitiiente 
Beachtung,  imd  der  Eindruck  seines  acht  nationalen  Strebens  mnss  jedenfalls  ein  nach- 
haltiger genannt  werden;  „A«  «>%  sagt  deshalb  auch  einer  seiner  Landsleute  über  ihn, 
„qf  (hat  class  of  authora  whom  tve  most  need  in  America  to  build  up  a  liUrature  tkat  shaü 
daau  toHh  itaelf  the  national  feeling  and  character^K 

Neben  einer  grossen  Kraft  und  Kühnheit  des  Gedankens  findet  sich  in  seinen  Schriflen 
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(II.  pag.  97 — 101)  auch  sehr  viel  Zartes  und  Liebliches,  und  wir  fQhren  als  Beispi^ 
dafür  seine  ^^Legenda  of  New  England'*^  an,  in  welchen  er  die  älteste  Geschichte  des 
Landes  in  höchst  malerischer  Weise  schildert.  In  seinen  lyrischen  Stücken  scheint  er 
zuweilen  sein  wahres  Herzblut  mit  zu  ergiessen,  und  in  der  Wärme  seines  Tempera- 
ments kann  die  Phantasie  mit  ihrem  feurigen  Begleiter  oft  kaum  Schritt  halten.  Stür- 
misch erscheint  er  dagegen  andererseits  bloss  aus  Gewissenseifer,  und  dann  ist  er  wahr- 
haft unbarmherzig  und  völlig  rücksichtslos.  In  seinen  neuesten  Gedichten  ^yLinea  on  ihe 
Death  of  Lucy  Hooper^  Raphael^  Folien  und  Memories''  findet  sich  neben  der  grossartigsten 
Kraft  mehr  Zartheit  der  Empfindung  und  milde  Frömmigkeit  des  Gefiihls ;  man  begreift 
dort  kaum,  wie  solchen  Strömen  des  leidenschaftlichen  Gefühles  so  anmuthige  Verse 
in  unmittelbarem  Anschlösse  nachfolgen  können.  America  ist  darüber  einig,  dass  Whit- 
tier  jene  Wahrheit,  Männlichkeit  und  Krafl  des  Characters  besitzt,  jenes  innei'e  Freisein 
von  aller  conventioneilen  Knechtschaft,  die  man  als  die  Basis  für  den  Character  jedes 
grossen  Mannes  ansehen  muss,  und  ohne  welche  die  Poesie  ein  blosses  Echo  der  Salons 
sein  und  statt  der  Wirklichkeit  nur  affectirtes  Wesen  idealisiren  würde.  Whittier  besitzt 
den  G^ist  und  die  Seele  eines  Dichters ,  und  man  darf  mit  Zuversicht  erwarten ,  dass  et 
dereinst  noch  die  rechte  Höhe  in  seiner  Kunst  erreichen  werde*). 

Kein  Dichter  America's  ist  so  subjectiv  und  zeigte  in  allen  seinen  Schöpfungen  so 
sehr  die  Spuren  seiner  Individualität,  als  Richard  Henry  Dana,  dem  man  es  nadi- 
rühmen  darf,  dass  er  nichts  nach  blossem  Hörensagen  schrieb,  sondern  Alles  tief  inner- 
lich durchlebt  hatte,  was  er  in  seinen  Gedichten  sang.  Er  war  1787  in  Cambridge  ge- 
boren, erhielt  seine  Bildung  in  Harvard  College,  widmete  sich  später  in  Baltimore  der 
Bechtsgelehrsamkeit  und  beendete  seine  Studien  in  Cambridge.  Die  ausserordentliche 
Zartheit  und  Schwäche  seines  Körpers  unterbrach  öfters  auf  eine  längere  Zeit  seinen 
Unterricht,  er  schweifte  dann  auf  weiten  Spaziergängen  umher  und  zeigte  schon 
damals  seine  Vorliebe  für  wilde  und  malerische  Naturscenen,  die  er  späterhin  als  Dichter 
mit  so  viel  Wärme  und  Begeisterung  in  seinen  reichen  Naturschilderungen  bewiesen  hat. 
Seine  Gesundheitsschwäche  nöthigte  ihn  denn  auch,  dem  Geschäftsleben  völlig  Lebewohl 
zu  sagen  und  sich  ausschliesslich  einem  literarischen  Berufe  zu  widmen.  Er  unterstützte 
anfangs  Edw.  Channing  durch  Beiträge  (vorzugsweise  kritischen  Inhalts)  für  das  North 
American  Review^  in  denen  er  besonders  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  und  Byron  bewunderte, 
und  sich  durch  seine  ideale  Richtung  in  den  schroffsten  Gegensatz  zu  der  damals  herr- 
schenden Ansicht  des  North  American  Club  brachte,  welchem  Pope  und  dessen  Schule 
über  Alles  gingen.  Er  sah  sich  deshalb  auch  genöthigt,  seine  Verbindungen  abzubrechen 
und  gründete  eine  eigene  Zeitschrift,  welche  unter  dem  Titel  ,^The  idU  man^^  erschien, 
aber  nur  ein  sehr  kurzes  Dasein  fristete,  weil  Dana  der  allgemeinen  Vei^ehrtheit  gegen- 
über allein  zu  schwach  war  und  deshalb  nicht  durchdringen  konnte.  Seine  Gedichte 
„TÄ«  Dying  Ranen^^^  *iThe  Changes  of  Ilome^^  und  besonders  ^The  Buccaneer^^  (IL  pag. 
60 — 72)  erfreuten  sich  dagegen  allgemeiner  Theilnahme  und  man  hörte  ihn  auch  sehr 
gern  in  seinen  Vorlesungen  über  die  englische  Literatur,  welche  er  1839  und  auch  später 
mit  grossem  Beifalle  vortrug.  The  Buccaneer,  eine  Erzählung  voll  düsterer,  leidenschaft- 
licher Scenen,  schildert  einen  furchtbaren  Mord,  den  ein  Pirat  an  der  Küste  von  Neu- 
England  vollbrachte,   woför  er  eine  grässliche  Strafe   erhielt.     Es   ist  ein  Stück   voll 


*)  Er  bearbeitet  gegenwärtig  die  literarische  Abtheilang  der  in  Washington  erseheinenden  radicalen 
^^National-Era'*  und  kämpft  dabei  zugleich  fortwährend  ftlr  die  Abschaffung  der  Sdaverei,  welche  als  eine 
absohealiche  Anomalie  in  einem  freien  Lande  ansusehen  iat. 
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SSnde,  Blat  und  fxirditbarer  Bache,  weldie  über  den  Sdiuldigen  durch  geheimnissvolle, 
fibematürliche  Mächte  geschleudert  wird.  Der  Gedanke  ist  poetisch  und  wunderbar 
durchgefofart ;  die  Verse  enthalten  indessen  wegen  der  sententiosen  Kürze  des  Ausdrucks 
und  wegen  der  dramatischen  Form,  in  welcher  die  einzelnen  Theile  behandelt  sind,  aus- 
serordentlich viel  Dunkelheiten.  The  Chdnges  cf  Home  erzählen  dagegen  das  Schicksal 
zweier  Liebenden,  wie  es  im  wirklichen  Leben  leider  nur  zu  oft  vorkommt.  Der  Bräu- 
tigam soll  sich  erst  Schätze  erwerben  und  muss  deshalb  die  Heimath  verlassen ,  um  in 
der  Fremde  sein  Glück  zu  suchen;  dort  ereilt  ihn  der  Tod,  und  alle  heissra,  langgehegten 
Hoffirangen  des  harrenden  Mädchens  verwandeln  sich  plötzlich  in  düstere  Verzweiflung. 
Ausser  den  ebengenannten  Gedichten  verdienen  auch  noch  ^^FactiHous  Lifty  Thoughts  an 
the  Soul  und  The  HusbancCs  and  Wife's  Orave*'^  gerühmt  zu  werden ,  welche  sich  durch 
rdigiöse  und  philosophische  Tiefe,  Zartheit  des  Gefühls  und  eine  einfache,  kräftige 
Sprache  sehi*  auszeichnen. 

In  seinen  prosaischen  Aufsätzen  verschmähete  es  Dana,  vielleicht  zu  sehr  absieht^ 
Udi  und  mit  zu  viel  Härte,  die  Aufmerksamkeit  des  Publicums  auf  sich  zu  ziehen   und 
ach  den  Beifiül  desselben  zu   gewinnen.     Er   betrachtete  in   seinem  Idle  Man  nicht  die 
v€]gBiigiidien  Bilder  des  Tages,  verschmähete  die  gewöhnliche  Ausdrucksweise  und  statt 
den  Lieblingsschriflstellem  nachzuahmen  und  Anspielungen  auf  beliebte  Gregenstände  zu 
machen ,  bildete  er  vielmehr  durch  die  Eigenthümlichkeit  seiner  Speculation*  und  seines 
Stjles  den  schroffsten  Gegensatz  zu  dem  Herrschenden.     Er  war  zu  ernst  und  brachte 
auf  einmal  zu  viele  Gedanken ,  als  dass  ihm  die  Leser  ohne  grosse  Anstrengung  hätten 
m  folgen  vermocht,  und  darum  konnten  seine  Arbeiten  nie  recht  populär  werden.    Wer 
sich  freilich  in  dieselben  vertiefen  will,  wird   für  seine  Mühe  reichlich   belohnt  werden 
(IL  pa^.  260 — 285) ;   denn  in  frischem ,   kräftigem  Style  stellt   er  die  Schönheiten  der 
Jans!    und  Natur  in  ganz   ungewohnter  Weise   und  mit  grosser  Lebendigkeit  dar,  und 
alle  Dinge  erscheinen  bei  ihm  nicht  nackt   und  vereinzelt,  sondern  in  ihren  Beziehungen 
zu  einander  innig  verbunden,  und  der   zarte  aber  kräftige  Greist  des  Verfassers   erbebt 
auch  den  nnsrigen  und  macht  ihn  harmonisch  und  gewährt  zugleich  die  mächtigsten  An- 
triebe zu  allem  Guten.     Gedenken  wir  hier  beispielsweise  der  ^^Essays  on  Old  Times^ 
im  the  Fast  und  the  Fresent^^  so  finden  wir  die  lieblichen  und  freundlichen  Tendenzen 
des  Alten  ausserordentlich   schön  gezeichnet  und   ganz  besonders    von  jenem  Zeitalter, 
das  uns  durch  seine  Associationen  lieb  und  theuer  ist  und  durch  seine  Schilderung  unsere 
Herzen  gleichsam  verjüngt  und  für  die  Aufnahme  des  Guten  bereit  macht.    Wie  wenig 
sich  Dana  überhaupt  um  die  öffentliche  Meinung  kümmerte,  das  lässt  sidi  zur  Genüge 
aus  der  Herausgabe  seines    ^^Easay  on  Law  as  suüed  to  Man^^   ersehen,  wo  er  über  die 
beste  Form   der  Regierung  und  des  Gesetzes   eine  Reihe  von  Fragen  aufwarf  und  zu 
iöflen  suchte,  welche  stets  politische  Bitterkeit   hervorrufen  werden   und  heftige  Angrifie 
veranlassen  mussten.     Dana  erkannte  nun  keine  Regierungsform   für  absolut  gut  an, 
zeigte  dagegen,  wie  viel  Mängel  einer  jeden  einzelnen  anklebten  und  erklärte  es  zumal 
f^  ganz  unrichtig  und  verkehrt,  an   die  Stelle  der  einen  ganz  plötzlich  eine  andere 
setzen  und  als  fertig  und  abgeschlossen  betrachten  zu  wollen. 

In  seinen  Gedichten  verdient  vor  Allem  die  germanische  Kraf^  des  Styles  gerühmt 
zu  werden,  welche  dem  poetischen  Ausdrucke  sehr  wesentlich  Vorschub  leistete;  er  ver- 
warf mit  grossem  Eigensinne  die  werthlosen  Neuerungen  in  der  Sprache  und  hielt  sich 
an  die  malerische  Ausdrucksweise  der  sächsischen  Vorfahren..  Seine  Wörter  sind  stets 
verkörperte  Ideen,  und  in  seinem  kurzen,  gedrängten  Style  enthält  oft  ein  einziges  Epithe- 
tai  einen  grossen,  mächtigen  Gedanken.     Li  seiner  strengen  Einfadiheit  war  er  völlig 
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frei  von  jener  oft  beklagten  Sucht,  überall  glänzend  und  phantastisch  zu  erscheinen,  und 
wenngleich  seine  Sprache  im  Allgemeinen  nicht  so  schön  genannt  zu  werden  verdient, 
als  die  von  Bryant,  so  zeichnet  sie  sich  dagegen  ausser  ihrer  Kürze  durch  Lebhaftigkeit 
aus  und  bedeutungsvollen  Inhalt;  eine  Zeile  liefert  oft  ein  ganzes  Phantasiestück  und 
enthält  die  Kraft,  den  Greist  für  die  Betrachtung  des  Ungeheuren  und  Unendlichen  dauernd 
zu  fesseln. 

Seine  Poesie  ist  aus  dem  Innersten  seiner  Seele  hervorgegangen,  und  es  lebt  in 
derselben  ihre  Furcht  und  ihre  Hoffnung,  ihr  Glaube  und  ihre  Liebe,  ihr  Schmerz  und 
ihre  Freude ;  daher  kommt  denn  auch  der  contemplative  Charakter  aller  seiner  Gredichte, 
seine  Neigung  zur  schmerzlichen  Klage,  seine  Vorliebe  für  die  Schilderung  aller  Bewe- 
gungen des  Herzens,  die  Tiefe  und  Intensität  seiner  Farben.  Dana  besass  bei  einer 
hohen  geistigen  Kraft  alle  Eigenschaften,  welche  den  wahren  Dichter  auszeichnen,  Schärfe 
und  Feinheit  in  der  Beobachtung  der  Natur,  ein  kräftiges  Gefühl  für  die  ächte  Schönheit, 
lebendige  Phantasie  und  eine  ungewöhnliche  Herrschaft  des  Ausdrucks.  In  seinen  Schil- 
derungen übertraf  er  alle  Zeitgenossen;  man  sieht  und  durchlebt  Alles  selbst  mit,  und 
seine  Bilder  erscheinen  völh'g  objectiv.  Auch  seine  Charakterschilderungen  sind  nicht 
ohne  Glück  entworfen,  und  einzelne  von  ihnen,  z.  B.  Mat  Lee  im  Buccaneer  verdienen 
meisterhaft  genannt  zu  werden.  Ueber  all  seinen  Gedanken  wallt  der  Schleier  einer 
sanften,  milden,  träumerischen  Melancholie;  er  wollte  nicht  nur  der  Phantasie  seiner 
Leser  gefallen,  sondern  bei  seinem  Streben  nach  einer  höheren  Sphäre  der  Poesie  lag  es 
ihm  vorzüglich  daran,  die  Seele  in  eine  feierliche  Betrachtung  ihres  zukünftigen  Geschickes 
zu  versetzen  und  religiösen  Sinn  zu  verbreiten.  Leider  verfiel  er  bei  dieser  lobenswerthen 
Absicht  zuweilen  in  eine  zu  sehr  technische  Ausdrucksweise  und  blieb  dann  hinter  der  Sprache 
der  Elegy  in  a  country  church  yard  weit  zurück ;  zuweilen  war  er  aber  in  seinem  Bestreben 
auch  äusserst  glücklich  und  z.  B.  „T^tf  litüe  beach  Bird^^  (II.  pag.  71)  hat  einen  liebli- 
chen mystischen  Reiz,  dem  sich  aus  den  Schöpfungen  Wordsworth's  wohl  wenig  an  die 
Seite  stellen  lässt.  Das  Philosophische  seiner  Gedanken  durchdringt  überhaupt  Alles 
und  hält  sich  nicht  etwa  bloss  gleich  einer  schwachen  Färbung  auf  der  Oberflache ;  — 
darum  mühet  sich  denn  nun  aber  auch  der  Vers  unter  der  Wucht  des  Gedankens  oft 
fbrmlich  ab  und  erscheint  dadurch  zuweilen  zerrissen  und  rauh,  weil  das  Ganze  der  Idee 
in  einer  einzigen  Zeile  ausgedrückt  werden  sollte.  Der  denkende  und  ernste  Leser  findet 
in  allen  seinen  Dichtungen  das  reichste  Material  zu  weiterem  Nachdenken,  und  ein  reli- 
giöses Gemüth  wird  sich  durch  seine  Belehrungen  vom  höchsten  practischen  Werthe  aufs 
Nachdrücklichste  angesprochen  finden.  Manche  seiner  Gedichte,  z.  B.  „/n  crown  of  living 
Are  up  comes  Day  aus  The  Pilgrim^s  Progress^^^  welches  ein  schönes  Gegenstück  zu 
Brjanfs  j^Äddress  to  the  Evening  wind^^  bildet,  werden  unvergesslich  bleiben. 

Eigentlicher  Humoristen  giebt  es  unter  den  Dichtem  America*s  im  Ganzen  nur 
wenige;  das  Leben  ist  dort  zu  geschäftig,  so  dass  man  zum  Scherzen  wenig  Zeit  findet 
Das  Einzige,  was  hier  aus  früherer  Zeit  angeführt  zu  werden  verdient,  ist  Mc.  Fingcd 
von  Trumbull,  eine  ziemlich  glückliche  Nachahmung  des  Hudibras  und  J.  Barlow's 
komisches  Epos  Hasty  Pudding^  wie  auch  Fessenden 's  scharfe  politische  Satire  Ter» 
rible  Tractoration.  Die  genannten  Dichtungen  wurden  aber  nicht  eben  sehr  günstig  auf- 
genommen; ihre  Satire  richtete  sich  überhaupt  auf  schnell  Vergängliches  und  die  Paro« 
dieen  verloren  ihre  Bedeutung,  sobald  deren  Originale  vergessen  waren.  Wenn  man  in- 
dessen nur  der  vielen  Uebertreibnngen  gedenkt,  welche  in  America  an  der  Tagesordnung 
sind,  so  kann  man  sich  leicht  vorstellen ,  dass  das  Land  einen  überaus  reichen  Stoff  für 
die  Satire  darbietet.     Mehr  Erfolg  hatten  die  Biglow  Papers  von  Hosea,  welche  zwar 
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ToraOgüch  politische  Tendenzen  befolgten ,  dabei  aber  anch  einzelnes  Allgemeinere  recht 
gut  behandelt  haben;  der  Charakter  und  Dialekt  des  Yankee,  um  nur  eines  Punktes  zu 
gedenken,  ist  hier  in  den  drolligsten  Bildern  geschildert  worden,  und  man  bekommt  über 
das  nationale  Streben  nach  militärischem  Buhme  vielleicht  nirgends  eine  so  gute  Yor- 
ätellung.  Sogar -politische  Gegner  mussten  über  Bridofredom  Sawin's  Briefe  herzlich 
bdien,  welcher  seine  kriegerischen  Erfahrungen  und  seine  Abenteuer  vor  der  Rüdü^ehr 
in  die  Heimath  schildert.  Während  Sam  Slick  nur  ein  schlechtes  Gemisch  von  Provin- 
zialismen aller  Staaten  giebt,  die  zugleich  eine  starke  Beimischung  komischer  Phrasen 
aas  Nova  Scotia  enthalten,  finden  virir  hier,  nach  dem  Urtheile  Sachverständiger,  die 
beste,  treoeste  Nachahmung  des  eigentlichen  Yankee- Dialektes.  Zu  Anfange  dieses 
Jahrhnnderts  zeigte  sich  die  erste  Anstrengung  des  americanischen  Witzes  in  einem  1814 
erschienenen  Gedichte  y,Tke  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle  hy  W  —  S — ",  welches  zwar 
gate  Aufhahroe  fand,  aber  nur  eine  höchst  kindische  Parodie  des  „Z^y  of  the  last  min'' 
itrd^  isL  Die  Tendenz  dieser  Schöpfung  war,  die  englischen  Seeofficiere  und  die  bösen 
Wirthe  in  New- York  zu  verleumden ;  diese  seltsame  Verbindung,  so  wie  der  eigentliche 
Ziminmenhang  der  Erzählung  ist  nur  schwer  zu  begreifen,  und  man  versteht  das  Ganze 
fiberhaopt  nur,  wenn  man  mit  dem  americanischen  Partei  wesen  genau  bekannt  ist.  Jeder 
Eogiänder  erscheint  in  dem  Stücke  als  Sir  oder  a  Childe  und  jeder  americanische  Wirth 
als  Lord,  und  es  wird  Alles  verhöhnt  und  heruntergerissen,  was  nicht  entschieden  niedrig 
und  gemein  ist.  Ein  anderes  Gedicht  „^  fable  for  Critics^^  stammte  wahrscheinlich  ai]s 
derselben  Feder;  es  charakterisirt  alle  bedeutenderen  americanischen  Schriftsteller  und 
giebt  zugleich  ein  höchst  sarkastisches  Bild  von  der  herrschenden  Kritik. 

Die  beachtungswerthesten  komischen  Dichtungen  der  neuesten  Zeit  sind  von  Hal- 
Uckund  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  welcher  dem  Handelsstande  von  New -York  angehört 
(geb.  1795),  hat  eine  ausserordentlich  grosse  locale  Berühmtheit  erworben  und  wird 
aoch  an  anderen  Orten  der  Union  gern  gelesen.  Seine  besten  Gedichte  sind  Marco 
Bozzaris  (IL  pag.  77),  Bums^  Red  Jacket  und  Womanj  welche  ernsten  Charakters  sind; 
aber  eigentlich  noch  mehr  Beifall  fanden  seine  humoristischen  und  satirischen  Dich« 
tongen,  defen  scherzhafter  Inhalt  oft  ganz  unwiderstehlich  ist.  ,,Fanny,^^  wodurch  er 
znerst  bekannt  ward,  ist  im  Ganzen  recht  gut  durchgeführt,  doch  erscheint  das  Werk 
ra  sehr  als  eine  Nachahmung  des  Beppo  und  ist  ganz  im  Style  des  Don  Juan  geschrie- 
ben« Halleck's  Popularität  gründete  sich  theils  auf  die  edle  Haltung  seiner  lyrischen 
Gedichte,  welche  sich  durch  eine  liebliche  Melodie  des  Verses  auszeichnen,  theils  auch 
«of  die  steten  Beziehungen ,  welche  er  in  seinen  scherzhaften  Dichtungen  auf  Personen 
^  Gegenstände  der  Gegenwart  nahm,  worin  sich  oft  eine  sehr  feine  Ironie  aussprach 
sod  wo  besonders  seine  gut  gewählten  Contraste  Beifall  erringen  mussten. 

Jf.  Bozzaris  (jener  griechische  Anführer,  welcher  während  des  Angi'iffes  auf  das 
tfirkische  Lager  bei  Lapoi  fiel)  gilt  in  America  für  ein  Meisterstück,  und  das  Gedicht 
zachnet  sich  auch  wirklich  durch  feinen  Geschmack  und  ein  gebildetes  Urtheil  rühm- 
Bcbst  aus,  wie  es  sich  denn  auch  in  Rücksicht  der  Bewegung  wohl  mit  ^^Hohenlinden^^ 
va^ichen  lässL  Der  Verfasser  zeigt  hier,  dass  er  das  musikalische  Geheimniss  seiner 
Konst  gehörig  ergründet  hat,  und  man  bemerkt  überhaupt,  dass  der  Einfluss  Campbeirs 
aof  ihn  stärker  und  nachhaltiger  war,  als  derjenige ,  welchen  die  Bjron'sche  Muse  auf 
^  ausübte.  In  seinen  komischen  Schöpfungen  scheint  ihm  die  Poesie  oft  ein  blosses 
^iA  zu  sein ;  mit  dem  Erhabensten ,  Reinsten  und  Zartesten  mischt  er  oft  die  imperti- 
o««e*tcn  Witze  und  eigentlich  Niedriges,  und  man  muss  es  beklagen,  dass  er  sich  oft 
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nicht  scheut,  die  edelsten  Greföhle  und  schönsten  Bilder  zu  der  Darstellung  des  Lächer- 
lichen förmlich  zu  misshrauchen.  Halleck  besitzt,  wie  schon  gesagt,  eine  sehr  grosse 
Popularität,  aber  er  hat  weder  so  viel  Originalität  wie  Bryant,  noch  auch  solche  Freiheit 
und  Kühnheit  wie  Percival,  und  wir  bewundern  an  ihm  eigentlich  nur  die  schöne  Verbin- 
dung, in  welcher  bei  ihm  Anmuth  und  Lieblichkeit  mit  grossartiger  Kraft  erscheint 

Oliver  Wendeil  Holmes  (geb.  1809)  ist  unstreitig  der  beste  komische  Dichter. 
Er  empfing  eine  tüchtige  BUdung,  beschäftigte  sidi  anfangs  mit  der  Rechtswissenschaft, 
studirte  später  Medicin,  hielt  sich  längere  Zeit  in  Paris  auf  und  bekleidet  seit  1847  an 
der  Harvard-Universität  die  Stelle  eines  Professors  der  Anatomie.  In  seiner  amtlichen 
Stellung  zeichnete  er  sich  sehr  aus,  sdirieb  mehrere  werthvolle  wissenschaftliche  Arbeiten 
und  besitzt  zugleich  als  Arzt  das  Vertrauen  seiner  Mitbürger.  Schon  in  seiner  Jugend 
beschäftigte  er  sich  eifrig  mit  Poesie  und  Hess  in  der  akademischen  Zeitschrift  <^yThe  Col- 
legian^^  eine  nicht  unbedeutende  Anzahl  von  Gedichten  drucken,  welche  zwar  nicht  sehr 
correct  waren,  aber  durch  ihre  Originalität  und  ihren  guten  Humor  sehr  viele  Freunde 
fanden.  Seine  neueren  Dichtungen  zeugen  von  grösserer  Sorgfalt  im  Ausdrucke,  und 
einzelne  unter  ihnen,  z.  B.  The  Steamboat  (II,  pag.  104),  Ironsides^  Qui  vive^  haben 
wahrhaft  l3rrisches  Feuer  und  hohe  Begeisterung.  Seine  Illustrations  of  tke  Athenaeum 
Oaüery  of  Paintings^  welche  er  in  Verbindung  mit  Epes  Sargent  herausgab,  enthalten 
seine  besten  humoristischen  Schöpfungen,  und  es  muss  hier  seine  Art  der  Satire  auf  die 
Schwäche  der  Menschen  und  die  Thorheiten  des  conventioneilen  Lebens  höchst  originell 
und  oft  ganz  herrlich  genannt  werden.  Sein  Spott  ist  mehr  eine  leichte  Ironie  als 
eigentliche  Verachtung ;  er  wundert  sich,  hofft  und  klagt  mit  den  Opfern  seines  Scherzes, 
und  indem  er  die  Albernheit  auf  die  komischste  Weise  demüthigt,  nimmt  er  die  Miene 
an,  als  ob  gar  nichts  vorgefallen  wäre.  Er  überlässt  ihnen  gleichsam  die  Sorge,  sich 
selbst  lächerlich  zu  machen,  redet  mit  grossem  Pathos  die  geckenhafte  Sprache  des 
Stutzers,  idealisirt  den  Egoisten  in  sophistischer  Rechtfertigung  seiner  Lebensansicht  und 
kommt  mit  seinem  Witze  in  solcher  Schnelligkeit,  dass  man  ihn  erst  recht  merkt, 
nachdem  er  bereits  getroffen  hat.  Seine  Diction,  besonders  in  den  Dichtungen  der  letzten 
Zeit,  ist  äusserst  präcis  und  kräftig,  er  hält  sich  frei  von  allem  Unzarten  und  Zweideu- 
tigen,  verletzt  darin  n  i  e  den  Sprachgebrauch,  beherrscht  die  sächsische  Phraseologie  und 
bedient  sich  dabei  oft  der  gewöhnlichsten  Redewendungen,  ohne  dodi  jemals  unbedeutend 
oder  gemein  zu  werden.  Charakteristisch  ist  es  bei  ihm  noch,  dass  er  sehr  häufig  die 
Gresprächsform  anwendet,  und  dadurch  an  Swift  erinnert.  Er  hat  freilich  nur  wenig 
veröffentlicht  (wir  nennen  noch  Poetry^  a  metrical  esaay  —  Terpsichure  —  Urania)  aber 
er  ist  dennoch  sehr  populär  und  beliebt,  und  auch  in  seinen  ernsten  Gedichten  finden 
sich  viele  kürzere  Stücke,  welche  der  besten  lyrischen  Dichter  nicht  unwerth  sein  wür- 
den (II,  pag.  101 — 106).  Unsere  Sammlung  bringt  auch  noch  von  Fay,  Willis 
und  Tu  ck  er  man  einige  schöne  Gedichte;  doch  unterlassen  wir  es,  hier  weiter  auf 
diese  Dichter  einzugehen,  da  wir  weiter  unten  Gelegenheit  finden  werden,  bei  der  Wür- 
digimg dessen,  was  sie  für  die  Prosa  geleistet  haben,  auch  ihrer  verdienstvollen  poeti- 
schen Schöpfungen  zu  gedenken.  Joseph  Story  ist  ein  tüchtiger  Gelehrter  und  hat 
sich  durch  juristisches  Wissen  und  ausserordentlichen  Scharfsinn  die  Bewunderung  seiner 
Landsleute  erworben.  Seine  wenigen  Gedichte  sind  sehr  lieblich  und  wahrhaft  reizend, 
man  bedauert  es  allgemein,  dass  es  dem  genialen  Manne  zu  grösseren  Leistungen  an 
der  nöthigen  Müsse  fehlt  Ho  ff  man  erfreut  sich  in  America  grosser  Popularität, 
und  seine  Lieder  sind  auch  meistens  volksthümlich  und  sangbar;  leider  gebricht  es  ihm 
aber  etwas  an  Originalität,  und  man  entdeckt  zu  leidit  bei  ihm  seine  englischen  Muster. 
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Gehen  auch  die  Lieder  von  George  P.  Morris,  des  beliebtesten  aller  neueren  ame- 
rianischen  Dichter,  nicht  gerade  sehr  tief,  so  muss  sich  doch  jeder  Leser  durch  die 
Ein&chheit,  Ehrlichkeit  und  Wahrheit  seiner  Gefühle,  wie  auch  durch  seine  reine  mnsi- 
eafifiche  Sprache  höchst  angenehm  berührt  ffihlen ,  und  man  findet  es  gerechtfertigt,  dass 
ihm  sein  Vaterland  den  Bdnamen  „Tä«  Song  Writer  of  America^*'  gegeben  hat. 

Ehe  wir  uns  hiervon  zu  den  bedeutendsten  Dichtern  America's  wenden  und  ihnen 
eine  besondere  und  ausfuhrliche  Betrachtung  widmen,  müssen  wir  noch  ganz  kurz  der 
vielen  americanischen  Dichterinnen  Erwähnung  thun,  die  man  nicht  mit  den  englischen 
oder  französischen  sogenannten  Blaustrümpfen  verwechseln  darf.  Sind  ihre  Dichtungen 
toch  nicht  gerade  alle  ausgezeichnet  zu  nennen,  so  tragen  sie  doch  einen  eigenthümlichen 
Zauber  der  Bescheidenheit  an  sich,  und  man  fühlt  es  deutlich,  dass  ihren  Verfasserinnen 
mdits  von  dem  bei  Frauen  so  widrigen  literarischen  Ehrgeize  innewohnt.  Ein  einziges 
Gefahl,  das  gesteht  selbst  ein  französischer  Kritiker  über  sie,  ist  frei  und  stark  bei  ihnen 
ausgeprägt:  die  Mutterliebe.  Alle  anderen  GefQhle  und  Tugenden  sind  verschleiert  und 
beschattet,  wie  Gegenstände,  über  welche  man  nicht  füglich  sprechen  kann.  Sie  schrei- 
ben und  dichten,  wie  bei  uns  die  jungen  Mädchen  zeichnen  und  singen. 

Die  Zahl  der  americanischen  Schriftstellerinnen  ist  ausserordentlich  gross  und  bedeu- 
tender als  in  irgend  einem /anderen  Lande;  schon  in  England  ist  die  Literatur  durch  viele 
Fnaen  geschmückt,  aber  in  America  ist  dieses  noch  in  weit  höherem  Maasse  der  Fall. 
Finden  sich  auch  viele  unter  ihnen,  deren  Träumereien  und  Herzensergiessungen  nur 
wenig  Interesse  erregen,  so  können  doch  andererseits  einzelne  namhaft  gemacht  werden, 
deien  Leistungen  ihr  dankbares  Vaterland  nie  vergessen  wird.  Die  unbegränzte  Ver- 
ehrang  des  weiblichen  Geschlechts  ist  ein  charakteristischer  Nationalzug  der  Americaner, 
raid  die  grosse  Vorliebe,  welche  in  America  die  Frauen  für  die  Poesie  hegen ,  berechtigt 
za  der  Hofihung ,  dass  dieser  Umstand  gegen  die  geschäftliche  und  Alles  überflügelnde 
Betriebsamkeit  der  Männer  ein  kräftiges  Gegengewicht  bilden,  die  Entwickelung  der  Ge- 
sdlschaft  fordern  und  vor  Allem  auf  den  Sinn  für  Kunst  und  Wissenschaft  wohlthätig 
einwirken  werde. 

Za  den  poptdärsten  Dichterinnen  gehört  Elisabeth  Oakes;  sie  verheirathete  sich 
schon  in  ihrem  sechszehnten  Jahre  mit  dem  Literaten  Seba  Smith ,  welcher  als  Verfasser 
der  humoristischen  Jack  Dovming  Letters  wohl  bekannt  ist.  Sie  beschäftigte  sich  schon 
sehr  früh  mit  Poesie,  aber  Bescheidenheit  hielt  sie  lange  Zeit  zurück,  irgend  etwas  zu 
rerofientlichen ;  als  indessen  später  eine  grössere  Speculation  ihres  Gatten  völlig  fehlge- 
schlagen war,  da  brachte  sie  die  Sorge  für  ihre  Kinder  dazu,  die  weibliche  Schüchtern- 
heit zu  überwinden,  sie  trat  als  Schriftstellerin  auf  und  erfreute  sich  bald  eines  grossen 
Erfolges.  Wir  haben  von  ihr  die  Tragödie:  —  The  Roman  Tribute^  welche  sich  auf 
den  Zeitraum  bezieht,  in  dem  Theodosius  durch  ein  Lösegeld  Constantinopel  vor  einer 
i^Qnderung  des  siegreichen  Attila  mit  seinen  Hunnen  bewahrte;  —  ferner  Jacob  Leisler^ 
ein  Werk,  welches  in  die  New- Yorker  Revolutionszeit  von  1680  fallt  und  das  Schicksal 
eines  Helden  behandelt,  der  manche  Aehnlichkeit  mit  Masaniello  hat.  Femer  gab  sie 
dne  Beihe  von  Gedichten  heraus:  ^^The  sinUsa  chäd  and  other  poems^^^  welche  1842  er- 
schienen und  eine  grosse  Anzahl  prosaischer  Arbeiten.  Ihre  kleineren  Gedichte,  welche 
meistezis  unter  dem  Pseudonamen  Ernest  Helfenstein  veröffentlicht  waren,  sind 
^areh  Schönheit  und  Zartheit  ausgezeichnet,  und  die  Dichterin  zeigt  in  denselben  Eigen- 
Khaf^ten,  welche  einer  vollständigeren  Entwickelung  werth  gewesen  wären.  Während 
^  oft  wahrhaft  erhaben  ist  und  eine  feierliche  Ruhe  des  Gedankens  darlegt,  welchem 
ooe  bedeutende  innere  Durchbildung  und  vielfache  Erfahrung  zu  Grunde  zu  liegen  scheint, 
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hören  wir  bei  ihr  an  anderen  Stellen  wieder  die  lieblichste  Einfachheit  und  Beinheit 
kindlichen  Gesanges  und  die  wahre  Seligkeit  des  inneren  Friedens.  Am  meisten  wurden 
mit  vollem  Rechte  ihre  Sonnets  bewundert,  und  die  Credichte:  The  sirdess  chüd^  The 
Äcorn^  The  April  Bain,  The  Brook  (11,  pag.  127 — 131),  in  denen  ein  wahres  Ideal  in- 
nerer Liebenswürdigkeit  dem  entzückten  Auge  des  Lesers  vorgeführt  wurd.  Wir  fuhren 
hier  ein  kleines  Bruchstück  aus  dem  /Sinless  Chäd  an,  welches  den  Geist  ihrer  Poesie 
gut  charakterisirt. 

Conscience. 

Dear  motherl  in  ourselves  is  hid 

The  holy  spirit  land, 
Where  Thought,  the  flaming  cherub,  Stands 

With  its  relentless  brand: 
We  feel  the  pang  when  that  dread  sword 

Inscribes  the  hidden  sin, 
And  tumeth  everywhere  to  guard 

The  paradise  within. 

Wir  bemerken  hier  beiläufig,  dass  sich  das  Drama  überhaupt  nur  wenig  in  America 
bisher  entwickelt  hat  Das  grosse  Werk  von  William  Dunlap  (Ä  History  of  the 
American  Theatre.  New- York  1832.),  welches  diesen  Gegenstand  ausführlich  behandelt, 
weiss  darüber  nicht  viel  Erbauliches  mitzutheilen.  Seit  dem  Verfall  des  Theaters  in 
England,  wo  man  sich  mit  den  üebersetzungen  französischer  Lustspiele  und  dergleichen 
begnügte,  machte  man  es  sich  in  America  noch  bequemer,  indem  man  nur  die  bereits 
gedruckten  englischen  Bearbeitungen  dem  Pubb'cum  vorführte,  welche  dem  herrschenden 
Geschmake  leider  völlig  entsprachen  und  noch  dazu  nichts  kosteten.  Das  .Uebermass 
von  theatralischer  Maschinerie,  musikalischem  Beiwerk  und  Scenerie  wirkte  insofern  nach- 
theilig auf  die  Entwickelung  des  Dramas ,  als  es  die  Aufmerksamkeit  von  dem  Dichter 
abzog  und  sie  fast  ausschliesslich  auf  die  Schauspieler,  Maler  und  Maschinisten  hinwen- 
dete; vor  allem  aber  gerielh  die  Bühne  dadurch  so  sehr  in  Verfall,  dass  sie  an  manchen 
Orten  zu  einem  offenen  Markte  des  Lasters  geworden  war  und  ihr  unseliger  Einfluss 
deslialb  von  allen  Gutgesinnten  schmerzlich  beklagt  wurde.  Man  hatte  es  leider  ver- 
gessen, dass  das  Theater  nicht  ein  Palast  der  Circe,  sondern  ein  Tempel  der  Musen  sein 
solle.  Das  erste  Stück,  welches  in  America  am  5.  September  1752  aufgeführt  wurde, 
war  Shakspeare's  Kaufmann  von  Venedig ;  eine  ordentliche  Schauspielergesellschaft  unter 
der  Direction  eines  gewissen  Hallam  stellte  dies  Stück  in  Williamsburg,  der  Hauptstadt 
von  Virginia,  dar,  und  Singleton  veifasste  dazu  einen  Prolog,  den  wir  der  Curiosität 
halber  hier  folgen  lassen  wollen. 


To  this  New  World,  from  fain*d  Britannia's 

ßhore, 
Through  boistVous  seas  where  foaming  billows 

roar, 
The  Muse,  who  Britons  charm'd  for  many  an 

age, 
Now  sends  her  servants  forth  to  tread  your 

stage; 
Britain's  own  race,  though  far  removed,  to  show 
Patterns  of  every  virtue  they  should  know. 


Yet  hold  examples  strike  where  languid  pre- 
cepts  fail. 

The  world's  a  stage  where  manklnd  act  their 
parts; 

The  stage  a  world  to  show  their  varioas  arts ; 

While  the  soul  touch'd  by  Nature's  tenderest 
laws, 

Has  all  heir  passions  rou8*d  in  virtue's  cause. 

Reason  we  hear,  and  coolly  may  approve, 

But  all's  inactive  tili  the  passions  move. 


Though  gloomy  minds  through  ignorance  may  i  Such  is  the  human  mind,  so  weak,  so  frail, 

rail,  I  „Rea8on*8  her  chart,  but  passion  is  her  gale*«. 
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Then  rabe  ihe  gale  to  waft  fair  virtue  o*er 
The  sea  of  life  where  reason  points  the  ahore. 
But  ahl  let  reason  guide  the  course  along. 
Lest  passion  listening  to  some  siren's  song 
Bush  on  the  rocks  of  vice,  where  all  is  lost. 
And  shipwreck'd  virtae  renders  up  the  ghost 


Has  she  not  oft  with  awful,  virtoona  rage, 
Struck  home  at  vice,  and  nobly  trod  the  stage? 
Made  tyrants  weep,  the  conscious  murderer  stand 
And  drop  the  dagger  from  bis  trembling  hand? 
Then,  as  you  treat  a  favonrite  fair's  mistake, 
Pray  spare  her  foibles  for  her  virtue's  sake. 
And  while  her  chaster  scenes  are  made  appear 
(For  none  but  such  will  find  admittance  here) 
The  muse*s  friends,  we  hope,  will  join  our  cause 
And  crown  our  best  endeavours  with  applause. 


Too  oft,  we  own,  the  stage  with  dangerous  art, 
In  wanton  scenes  has  play*d  the  siren's  part. 
Tet  if  the  muse,  unfaithful  to  her  trust, 
Has  sometimes  stray'd  from  what  is  pure  and  just, 

Nach  dieser  Zeit  finden  wir  noch  mehrere  andere  Scfaauspielergesellschaften  in  Ame- 
rica, von  denen  die  grösste  und  geacbtetste  die  Old  American  Company  in  New -York 
war,  welche  von  Douglas  geleitet  ward.  Viele  auswärtigen  Schauspieler  wanderten 
m  späterer  Zeit  ein  und  erwarben  Beifall,  und  eigentlich  die  einzigen  eingeborenen  Tra- 
goden, welchen  Ruhm  zu  Theil  ward,  waren  Forrest  und  Hackett,  die  auch,  in  Eu- 
ropa bekannt  geworden  sind. 

Eduren  wir  indessen  nach  dieser  Abschweifung  auf  unseren  Gegenstand  wieder  zu- 
röeL  unter  allen  Dichterinnen  America's  sind  Maria  Brooks  und  nach  ihr  Lydia 
Sigourney  die  gefeiertsten,  und  sie  verdienen  auch  unstreitig  die  meiste  Beachtung. 

Maria  Brooks,  geborene  Gowen  —  oder  wie  sie  zuerst  von  Southey  benannt 
ward  Maria  del  Occidente  —  erhob  sich  durch  ihre  geistigen  Fähigkeiten  über  alle 
aod^^n  Dichterinnen,  und  bei  der  männlichen  Kraft  ihrer  Sprache  und  der  Fruchtbarkeit 
ihrer  Phantasie  würde  sie  noch  populärer  geworden  sein,  wenn  sie  in  ihren  Gedichten 
mehr  allgemein  verständliche  Gegenstände  behandelt  hätte.     Sie  wurde  1795  in  Boston 
g^ren,  zeigte  schon  in  frühester  Jugend  ganz  ungewöhnliche  Fähigkeiten  und  besass 
eme  wanderbare  Kraft  des  Gedächtnisses«  vermöge  deren  sie  sich  eine   grosse  Menge 
Verse  von  Milton,  Shakspeare  u.  s.  w.  schnell  zu  eigen  gemacht  hatte.    Früh  schon  ver- 
k>r  sie  ihre  Eltern,  heirathete  einen  reichen  Kaufmann,  der  indessen  durch  unglückliche 
Unternehmungen  alle  seine  Habe  verlor,  und  lebte  lange  Zeit  in  der  grössten  Dürftig- 
keit.    Nadi  dem  Tode  ihres  Gatten  (1821)  ging  sie  zu    einem   reichen  Oheim    nach 
Cnba,  welcher  sie  zu  seiner  Erbin  einsetzte.     Sie  kehrte  später  nach  Nordamerica  zu- 
rück, machte  einen  längeren  Ausflug  nach  Europa,  wo  sie  unter  Andern  mit  Southey 
befreundet  ward,  hielt  sich  dann  mehrere  Jahre  in  West-Point  auf,  in  dessen  Nähe  ihr 
Sohn  die  Militairschule  besuchte,  und  ging  zuletzt  wieder  auf  ihre  Besitzung  in  Cuba, 
mo  sie  1825  in  Matanzas  starb.     Ihre  bedeutendste  Schöpfung,  welche  ihren  Ruf  dau- 
ernd begründete,  war  Zophiel  or  ihe  Bride  of  Seven ,  ein  geistvolles  Werk ,  welches  stel- 
lenweise eine  glänzende  Kraft  und  liebliche  Wärme  besitzt.     Sie  schildert  in  diesem  G^ 
dichte  die  Liebe,  welche  Zophiel,  ein  gefallener  Engel ,  zu  Egla  empfindet ,  einer  Jüdin, 
die  in  Ecbatana  lebte  und  durch  Schönheit  und  inneren  Werth  gleich  ausgezeichnet  war. 
Wir  sehen,  wie  Zophiel's  Leidenschaft  immer  wächst  und  er  kein  Mittel  scheuet,  um  sich 
der  vielen  gefahrlichen  Nebenbuhler  durch  idlerlei  Zauberei  zu  entledigen.     Doch  der 
Plan  des  Bösen  gelingt  nur  bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Punkte,  und  in  dem  Schlussgesange 
enlreisst   ihm   das    Geschick  die  Geliebte,   welche  die  Göttin   eines   Sterblichen   wird^ 
Radesichtlich  des  Gedankens  und  der  Schilderungen  herrscht  in  diesem  Gedichte  eine* 
wunderbare  Mannigfaltigkeit,  und  neben  vielem  Zarten  ersdieint  die  Leidenschaflt  bis  zu 
mer  Gluth  gesteigert,  wie  sie  wohl  selten  von  einer  Frau,  und  noch  dazu  neben  solch 
teligidser  Beinheit  und  vorwaltender  Lauterkeit  beschrieben  worden  ist;  einzelne  Schilde- 
Tingen  sind  gleich  den  Bildern  der  grössten  Maler,  und  sie  haben  vor  Allem  das  mit 
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jenen  gemein,  dass  man  sie  immer  mehr  lieb  gewinnt,  je  länger  man  sie  betrachtet. 
Erregt  auch  die  Erzählung  im  Ganzen  gerade  kein  übermässiges  Interesse,  so  wird  man 
doch  durch  den  Reichthura  an  neuen  und  grossen  Gedanken  bei  der  Leetüre  des  Wer- 
kes für  manches  Mangelhafte  reichlich  entschädigt.  Ausser  verschiedenen  kleineren  lyri- 
schen Gredichten  (II,  pag.  116)  verfasste  sie  eine  romantische  Erzählung  in  Prosa,  wel- 
che Idotnen,  or  the   Vale  of  Yumuri  benannt  war. 

Lydia  Sigourney  (geborene  Huntley  1797)  bildete  sich  in  Norwich  (Con- 
necticut) zur  Lehrerin  aus,  und  es  gelang  ihr,  für  den  Unterhalt  ihrer  armen  Eltern 
recht  erfolgreich  zu  sorgen.  Die  Vorsehung  hatte  sie  mit  ungewöhnlichen  Gaben  aus- 
gerüstet, und  man  staunte  sie  in  ihrer  Jugend  als  ein  Wunderkind  an ;  da  sie  zu  gleicher 
Zeit  einen  grossen  Lerneifer  besass,  so  erwarb  sie  eine  sehr  umfassende  und  gründliche 
Bildung.  In  einem  Alter  von  20  Jahren  verheirathete  sie  sich  mit  Mr.  Sigoomey,  einem 
yermögenden  Kaufmanne  in  Hartfort,  mit  dem  sie  die  glücklichste  Ehe  verlebte,  so  wie  sie 
allgemein  als  Muster  einer  umsichtigen  Hausfrau  gerühmt  wird.  Es  verdient  dieses  nm 
so  mehr  Erwähnung,  da  sie  so  wenig;  als  irgend  eine  der  anderen  Dichterinnen  Ame- 
rioa's  wegen  ihrer  literarischen  Bestrebungen  die  gewöhnlichen  häuslichen  Pflichten  ver- 
nachlässigte, sondern  hier  vielmehr  eine  Sorglichkeit  für  den  Wohlstand  des  Hauses  be- 
wies, die  sich  bis  auf  die  geringsten  Einzelheiten  erstreckte.  Sie  machte  einen  längeren 
Ausflug  nach  Europa  und  fand  doch  MuSse  genug,  um  eine  sehr  umfangreiche  Correspon- 
denz  zu  unterhalten,  einzelne  Flugschriften  und  unzählige  kleinere  Aufsätze  und  Gedichte 
für  Zeitschriften  zu  liefern  und  ausserdem  35  Bände  drucken  zu  lassen,  die  theils  Poesie, 
theils  Prosa  enthalten.  Sind  diese  Schriften  nun  auch  mehr  mit  dem  milden  Thaue  als 
mit  dem  leuchtenden  Blitze  zu  vergleichen,  so  lässt  sich  doch  nicht  in  Abrede  stellen, 
dass  sie  zur  Bildung  des  Geistes  und  Herzens  für  America  in  der  ersten  Hälfte  des  neun- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts  sehr  nachhaltige  Wirkungen  hinterlassen  haben.  Wir  nennen  hier 
die  ^^Traits  of  the  Aborigines  of  Ainerica^^,  in  welchen  ein  tiefer  religiöser  G^ist  vorwaltet, 
„TÄtf  Sketch  of  Connecticut  forty  years  since^^^  wo  die  Geschichte  Neu-Englands  mit  ro- 
mantischen und  kräftigen  Farben  geschildert  wird,  ferner  ihre  Reiseerinnerungen,  welche 
unter  dem  Titel  ,,Pleasant  Memories  of  pleasant  Lands*'^  erschienen  und  endlich  ihre  „«Sc- 
lect  Poems*^,  welche  acht  christlichen  Geist  athmen  (II,  pag.  122 — 127).  Es  glänzt  in 
den  letzteren  das  Licht  eines  reinen,  anspruchlosen  Glaubens  und  verleibt  ihren  Gedan- 
ken und  ihrer  ganzen  Betrachtungsweise  die  zarte  Färbung  einer  Herbstlandschaft.  Zu- 
weilen —  z.  B.  in  dem  Liede  „am  Todtenbette  des  Kindes^  —  zeigt  sich  uns  in  dem- 
selben das  düstere  Grewand  schwarzer  Wolken  beim  Sonnenuntergänge,  aber  wir  blicken 
mit  der  Dichterin  hindurch  zu  den  Wohnungen  der  unsterblichen  Geister.  Ihr  gewöhn- 
licher Ton  ist  ernst,  aber  nicht  streng  und  düster,  und  wcQngleich  sie  den  Leser  nicht 
gerade  immer  mit  der  höchsten  Begeisterung  erfQllt,  so  flösst  sie  doch  überall  die  grösste 
Achtung  ein.  Ihre  ganze  Richtung  ist  vorwaltend  didaktisch ;  sie  betrachtet  die  Natur 
und  das  menschliche  Leben  in  steter  Beziehung  zu  dem  himmlischen  Vater;  der  Gedanke 
an  die  Alles  durchdringende  Gegenwart  eines  sich  selbst  bewussten  Gottes  ist  ihr  die 
hdohste  Wahrheit,  welche  zugleich  Alles  bei  ihr  in  Bewegung  setzt  Hierbei  fehlte  es 
ihr  nun  zwar  etwas  an  der  eigentlichen  Lyrik;  sie  besitzt  mehr  einen  festen  ruhigen 
Glauben,  in  welchem  das  wahre  Brennen  des  Entzückens  nicht  recht  aufkommen  kann, 
und  obwohl  sich  bei  ihr  überall  eine  gesunde  Moral  vorfindet,  vermisst  man  doch,  be- 
^nders  in  den  Hymnen,  jenes  Entzücken  heiliger  Leidenschaft^  worin  die  Seele  ihr  gan- 
zes individuelles  Sein  in  den  begeisterten  Gesang  der  Anbetung  auflöst.  Zu  ihren  lieb- 
lichsten und  ergreifendsten  Gedichten  rechnen  wir:     ^^To-morroWf  ünspoken  Langiiage^ 
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NkgarOj  Death  of  an  Infant ,  Winter ,  NapoUon'a  Epitaph^  The  Emigrant  und  Our  coun- 
trtf^^;  es  findet  sich  hier  ein  wahres  Pathos,  und  Niemand,  wild  ohne  die  tiefste  Rührung 
die  genannten  Zeilen  lesen,  üeberhaupt  aber  wird  ihr  Name  in  den  Familien  stets  im 
besten,  achtungsvollsten  Andenken  bleiben,  und  aus  dem  Gedichte,  welches  sie  einst  auf 
Felicia  Hemans  schrieb,  finden  auch  die  Zeilen  auf  sie  selbst  volle  Anwendung,  in  denen 
m  sagte: 

Wby  sbould  we  say 
Farewell  to  thee,  since  every  unbom  age    . 
Shall  mix  thee  with  its  hoosehold  charities? 
The  hoary  sire  shall  bow  bis  deafened  ear, 
And  greet  thy  sweet  words  with  bis  benison, 
The  mother  sbrine  thee  as  a  vestid  flame 
In  tho  lone  temple  of  her  sanctity ; 
And  the  young  child  who  takes  thee  by  the  band 
Shall  travel  with  a  surer  step  to  heaven. 

Vir  übergehen  hier  die  grosse  Reihe  von  Dichterinnen  cweiten  Ranges  und  führen 
Ton  ihnen  xiur  noch  Miss  Hannah  Gould  und  Frances  Sargent  Looke  an,  die 
auch  in  weiteren  Kreisen  bekannt  geworden  sind. 

Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould  aus  Lancaster  ist  wegen  ihrer  kleinen  lebendigen  Ge- 
didite  (II,  pag.  131 — 134)  sehr  beliebt  in  America;  sie  besitzt  einen  Schatz  acht  christ- 
liefaen  Gottvertrauens,  spricht  ihre  G^anken  sehr  einfach  und  ohne  alle  Affectation  aus 
mid  wirkt  dadurch  mehr  als  durch  alle  Absichtlichkeit.  Ihre  Nachahmungen  in  schotti- 
schem Dialecte  sind  gelungen  zu  nennen,  doch  erscheinen  sie  etwas  unnatürlich,  und  es 
ist  eigentlich  zu  bedauern,  dass  sie  ihre  Müsse  nicht  besser  verwendet  hat. 

Frances  Sargent  Looke,  welche  sich  mit  dem  trefBichen  Maler  Osgood 
rerheirathete  und  längere  Zeit  mit  ihrem  Gatten  in  England  lebte  und  doti  sehr  gefeiert 
ward,  Btammt  aus  Boston,  einer  Stadt,  welche  zwar  nach  ihrer  Bevölkerung  nur  als  die 
Tierte  Stadt  der  Union  anzusehen  ist,  aber  in  Beziehung  auf  Kunst  und  Literatur  die 
erste  genannt  zu  werden  verdient.  Die  Dichterin  erhielt  eine  vortreffliche  Erziehung, 
ond  die  verschiedenen  Gedichte,  welche  sie  nacheinander  veröffentlichte,  bezeugen  es, 
dass  sie  immer  mehr  vorangeschritten  ist  und  in  ihrem  Streben  nicht  ermüdete.  Ihrem 
in  England  gedruckten  Werke  (1839)  „-4  wreath  of  wild  flowers  from  New-England^*' 
liess  sie  nach  ihrer  Rückkehr  in  die  Heimath  ,^The  floioers  ofFoetry,  or  poetry  of  Flowers^*' 
fii^gen,  welchem  sich  (1843)  The  Snowdrop  anschloss,  ein  liebliches  Büchlein,  das  für 
Kinder  bestimmt  ist  (II,  pag.  118 — 122).  Sie  hat  überdies  mehrere  Erzählungen  in 
Prosa  fQr  verschiedene  Zeitschriften  geschrieben,  in  denen  viele  kleine  Gedichte  mit  ein- 
gefloditen  sind,  welche  noch  lange  fortleben  werden,  wenn  die  Erzählungen  auch  viel- 
leidii  längst  vergessen  sind.  Ihre  Versuche  in  der  Tragödie  waren  nicht  besonders 
g^eklich,  aber  die  Kindergedichte  verdienen  wahrhaft  ausgezeichnet  genannt  zu  werden, 
und  schon  durch  sie  allein  wird  ihr  Name  in  den  Annalen  der  americanisdien  Literatur 
mvergesslidi  sein.  — 

Warum  sind  nun  aber  die  meisten  der  bisher  genannten  Dichter  und  Dichterinnen 
ia  Europa  nur  wenig  bekannt  geworden?  Die  Revue  des  deux  mondee  beantwortete  diese 
Frage  neulich  sehr  richtig,  indem  sie  beiläufig  darüber  sagte,  weil  die  Literatur  nicht 
bloss  in  harmonischen  Träumereien  und  eleganten  Nachahmungen,  die  Poesie  nicht  allein 
im  BhphmuB  bestehe,  in  gewähltem  Ausdrucke  und  Sprachfertigkeit  Der  Dichter  ist 
^  Dolmetscher  des  Charakters  seines  Landes  bei  anderen  Völkern ,  und  seine  Werke 
«rad  der  Inbegriff  der  Sitten  und  Lebensart  seines  Vaterlandes  und  seiner  Zeit.     Die 
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Dichtkunst,  welche  diesen  Zweck  nicht  erfQllt,  ist  nidit  Poesie,  ein  Dichter,  der  in  sich 
die  Wünsche  seiner  Zeitgenossen  nicht  lebhafter  fiihlt  und  weiss,  dass  es  seine  Aufgabe 
ist,  die  verworrenen  und  unrichtigen  Ausdrücke  dieser  Wünsche  in  die  harmonische  Form 
EU  bringen,  ist  kein  Poet.  Wenngleich  wir  nun  auch  hiemach  einzelnen  der  oben  be- 
sprochenen Schriftsteller  in  gewisser  Beziehung  die  Berechtigung  auf  wahren  Dichter- 
ruhm zuerkennen  müssen,  so  ist  dieses  doch  in  vollstem  Masse  nur  bei  Longfellow, 
Bryant  und  Poe  der  Fall. 

Es  herrscht  in  America  wohl  kein  Zweifel  darüber,  dass  Bryant,  Longfellow 
und  Poe  die  bedeutendsten  Dichter  ihres  Vaterlandes  sind;  aber  sehr  verschieden  würde 
.in  verschiedenen  Gegenden  die  Antwort  auf  die  Frage  lauten,  welchem  von  ihnen  die 
Palme  gereicht  werden  müsse.  Boston  würde  sich  unstreitig  für  Longfellow,  New- 
Tork  für  Bryant,  vielleicht  auch  für  Halleck  entscheiden,  während  die  südlichen 
Staaten  sicherlich  nur  ihren  Dichter  Poe  gekrönt  sehen  möchten.  Boston  macht,  wie 
wir  schon  früher  bemerkt,  Anspruch  darauf,  das  americanische  Athen  zu  sein,  und  man 
darf  sich  deshalb  kaum  darüber  wundem,  dass  es  New -York  wie  ein  Nazareth  be- 
trachtet, von  dem  wenig  Gutes  kommen  könne.  Mehr  oder  weniger  Hationalisten  in 
der  Theologie  und  Puritaner  in  der  Moral  hängen  die  Bostoner  den  Gmndsätzen  der 
Kantischen  Philosophie  an  und  argem' sich  gewaltig  darüber,  dass  New- York  zwei  der 
besten  Prosaiker  W.  Irving  und  Cboper  besessen  und  nun  auch  noch  Halleck  und  Bryant 
gleichsam  für  sich  in  Besitz  genommen  hat. 

Poe,  welchen  wir  zuerst  anführen,  nimmt  freilich  unser  Interesse  vorzugsweise  als 
Prosaiker  in  Ansprach;  aber  auch  als  Dichter  ist  er  der  Beachtung  werth,  wenngleich  er 
Bryant  und  Longfellow  bei  Weitem  nachsteht. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  wurde  1811  in  Baltimore  geboren  und  verlor  beide  Eltern 
kurze  Zeit  nach  seiner  Geburt;  Mr.  John  Allan,  ein  reicher  Grundbesitzer  in  Richmond 
(Virginia)  adoptirte  den  Knaben  und  nahm  ihn  später  (1816)  mit  sich  auf  eine  Reise 
nach  England,  wo  er  ihn  in  Stoke  Newington  in  der  Nähe  von  London  erziehen  Hess. 
Nachdem  die  Familie  nach  America  zurückgekehrt  war,  bezog  Poe  1825  die  Jefferson 
üniversity  in  Charlottesvillo,  wo  er  sich  zwar  durch  seine  wissenschafllichen  Leistungen 
auszeichnete,  aber  zugleich  einen  ziemlich  leichtfertigen  Lebenswandel  föhrte  und  in 
Schulden  gerieth,  die  sein  Pflegevater  nicht  bezahlen  wollte.  In  seiner  Verzweiflung 
beschioss  der  junge  Mensch,  sich  den  für  ihre  Befreiung  kämpfenden  Griechen  anzu- 
schliessen,  kam  indessen  nicht  weiter  als  bis  nach  Petersburg,  kehrte  bald  wieder  zurück 
und  trat  in  die  Militairschule  in  West-Point,  um  sich  dort  erst  für  seinen  Beraf  gehörig 
vorzubereiten.  Sein  Pflegevater  hatte  sich  während  dieser  Zeit  wieder  verheirathet,  und 
da  diese  Ehe  durch  ein  Kind  gesegnet  war,  Poe  sich  überdies  mit  seinen  Pflegeältem 
von  Neuem  überwarf,  so  vermachte  ihm  Mr.  Allan  bei  seinem  bald  nachher  erfolgenden 
Tode  gar  nichts.  Unter  diesen  Umständen  hielt  es  Poe  für  unangemessen,  ohne  alles 
Vermögen  in  dem  Soldatenstande  zu  bleiben,  und  da  einige  von  ihm  verlasste  G^ichte 
vielen  Beifall  gefunden  hatten,  so  beschioss  er,  als  Schriftsteller  aufzutreten.  Seine 
ersten  Versuche  wurden  sehr  gut  aufgenommen,  und  man  Übertrag  ihm  die  Redaction 
des  ^Soiähern  Literart/  Messenger^  in  Richmond,  die  er  w^rend  anderthalb  Jahren  mit 
wahrhaft  glänzendem  Erfolge  fährte.  Später  begab  er  sich  nach  Philadelphia,  bethei- 
ligte sich  an  der  Herausgabe  von  Burton's  ^GetUleman^s  Magazine^  und  erregte  hier  durch 
seine  zahlreichen  kritischen  Aufsätze  allgemeine  Bewunderang;  zugleich  veröffentlichte 
er  indessen  auch  (1841)  seine  romantischen  ^^ Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  the  Arabesque^*' 
und  glänzte  durch  die  Kraft  seiner  tragischen  Schilderangen.    Im  J.  1844  begab  er  sich 
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nach  New- York  und  ausser  einer  Sammlung  kleinerer  Gedichte  sind  seit  dieser  Zeit 
noch  folgende  Schriften  von  ihm  erschienen:  ^^ülalume^  Annabd  Lee,  die  Novelle  Ar- 
tkur  Gordon  Pym^  A  new  theory  of  English  Versification ,  Eureka ,  Secret  Writing ,  Auto^ 
fraphy  und  die  berühmten  Sketches  of  the  Literati  of  New-  YorkJ'^  Durch  seine  kleineren 
Novellen,  von  denen  wir  The  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue^  The  Bug^  The  Purloined  letter 
und  Jlie  FaU  of  the  House  of  Usher  als  die  besten  und  beliebtesten  bezeichnen  müssen, 
zog  er  eigentlich  die  allgemeine  Aufmerksamkeit  fast  noch  mehr  auf  sich,  als  durch  seine 
poetischen  Schriften.  Seine  Prosa  zeichnet  sich  durch  eine  gewisse  Düsterheit  des  Sty- 
les  ans,  ond  man  sieht  es,  dass  sich  die  Phantasie  des  Verfassers  mit  besonderer  Vor- 
liebe in  der  Schilderung  von  grausen  Persönlichkeiten  und  Schreckensscenen  ergeht 
Seine  kritischen  Arbeiten  sind  auch  in  Europa  vielfach  bekannt  geworden,  und  verschie- 
be englische  Blätter  haben  dieselben  theils^mit,  theils  ohne  Angabe  des  Verfassers 
wieder  abgedruckt 

Vor  36  Jahren  wagte  es  das  Edinburgh  Review  noch,  verächtlich  die  Frage  auf- 
zuwerfen :  „  Who  reada  an  American  bookf^  Gegenwärtig  steht  es  besser  um  ,die  ame- 
riianische  Literatur,  und  schon  im  Jahre  1842  konnte  das  North  American  Review  den 
niteressanten  Nachweis  liefern,  dass  die  americanischen  Bücher  in  England  nicht  nur  ge- 
lesen, sondern  auch  sehr  stark  bestohlen  würden,  indem  die  Zeitschrift  eine  ganze  Reihe 
von  grössern  Aufsätzen  nahmhaft  machte,  die  das  Londoner  Monthly  Review  nachge- 
druckt hatte,  ohne  die  Quelle  irgend  anzudeuten. 

Unser  Dichter  starb  sehr  plötzlich  am  7.  October  1849,  schmerzlich  beweint  von 
sdnen  vielen  Freunden,  und  er  fainterliess  einen  Namen,  der  in  den  Annalen  der  ameri- 
eaoischen  Literatur  fortleben  wird.  Er  war  ein  Mensch,  den  die  Natur  reich  begabt 
ktte,  der  aber  sein  Bestes  in  Ausschweifungen  vergeudete,  ein  Mensch,  auf  welchen 
adi  das  Wort  von  Wordsworth  anwenden  lässt: 

,fTo  whom  was  given 
8o  mach  of  earth,  so  mach  of  heaven, 
And  such  impotuous  blood/* 

Poe  hatte  das  UnglQck,  von  seinen  Freunden  eben  so  übermässig  bewundert  und 
gefeiert,  wie  von  seinen  Gregnem  heruntergesetzt  zu  werden.  Hieraus  erklärt  sich  sowohl 
die  merkwürdige  Verblendung  in  der  Nachsicht  gegen  seine  eignen,  oft  sehr  flüchtig  hin- 
geworfenen Gedichte,  als  auch  seine  Strenge  in  der  Beurtheilung  Anderer,  welche  durch 
seine  vielen  widrigen  Lebensschicksale  noch  eine  besondere  Beimischung  von  Härte  erhielt 
Das  Phantastische  ist  in  allen  seinen  Dichtungen  besonders  chamkteris lisch,  und  er  erin- 
nert durch  seinen  ganzen  Ton  sehr  an  Tennjson,  obwohl  sich  eine  eigentliche  directe 
Nadiahmung  des  englischen  Dichters  nirgends  bei  ihm  nachweisen  lässt  Seine  Verse 
zeugen  von  grosser  Geschicklichkeit  und  sind  -ausserordentlich  künstlich,  aber  es  fehlt 
ihnen  jene  liebliche  Melodie,  welche  wir  bei  Tennyson  so  sehr  bewundern.  Seine  kleinen 
Balladen  sind  reizend,  aber  auch  in  ihnen  herrscht  jene  Schwermuth  vor,  welche  wie 
Mondlicht  über  alle  seine  Schöpfungen  ausgegossen  ist  Er  liebte  dabei  den  Glanz  und 
wir  finden  häufig  bei  ihm  die  Farbenpracht  tropischer  Blumen.  Eines  seiner  berühmte- 
sten Gedichte  ist  y^The  Raven^  (II,  pag.  51),  dessen  ganze  Auffassung  hochpoetisch 
nnd  sehr  anziehend  genannt  werden  muss,  obwohl  wir  es  nicht  ftir  die  beste  seiner 
Sdiöpfungen  ausgeben  möchten.  In  America  erregte  das  Gedicht  ungeheure  Sensation, 
und  schon  die  unzähligen  Parodieen,  welche  man  auf  dasselbe  machte,  beweisen  zur  Ge- 
nüge, dass  sein  Ruf  sehr  verbreitet  war.    (11,  pag.  51 — 56). 

Bryant,  zu  welchem  wir  nun  übergehen,  gehört  zu   der  Schule  der   Dichter, 
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welche  wie  Cowper  die  Natur  besingen;  Andere  haben  schon  in  Liedern  der  Natur  ihre 
Huldigung  dargebracht,  aber  wenige  beobachteten  sicher  Aeusserliches  so  genau  und  stell- 
ten die  erhaltenen  Eindrücke  in  lebhafteren  Farben  dar.  Er  ist  entzückt  über  die  Ein- 
fachheit und  liebt  wie  ein  wahrer  Freund  die  keusche  Schönheit  der  Natur  ^  welche  zum 
Herzen  spricht  und  sich  durch  äusseren  Schmuck  und  Ueberladung  im  Bilderwerk  nicht 
erhöhen  lässt.  Das  Veilchen  gestaltet  sich  unter  seinen  Händen  zu  einem  Edelsteine, 
welchen  man  als  Zierrath  in  ein  fürstliches  Diadem  könnte  einlegen  lassen,  und  er  zeigt 
uns  hierbei  zugleich,  was  der  wahre  Dichter  aus  kleinen  unbedeutenden  Gegenständen 
machen  kann.  Er  beobachtet  Alles  mit  dem  Auge  eines  Freundes ;  er  wandert  auf  dem 
Felde,  und  kein  Blümchen  noch  ein  Grashalm  entgeht  seinem  wachsamen  Auge;  der 
Naturforscher  untersucht  mit  keiner  grösseren  Sorgfalt  als  unser  Dichter,  und  in  allen 
Naturgegenständen  entdeckt  er  ihre  poetischen  Seiten,  innere  Beziehungen  und  Contraste. 
Die  Landschaft  ist  ihm  ein  lautredendes  lehrreiches  Blatt,  und  er  erfasst  den  ganzen 
Reichthum  der  Beziehungen,  in  welchem  die  einzelnen  Punkte  zu  dem  Leben  des  Men- 
schen stehen;  der  Schatten  wie  der  Sonnenschein  haben  för  ihn  ihre  tiefe  Bedeutung, 
und  der  Hauch  des  Morgens  wie  des  Abends  flüstern  ihm  Terständliche  Worte  zu ;  die  Lieder 
der  Vögel  sind  ihm  ein  Symbol  jenes  herrlichen  Gesanges  der  Freude  und  der  Dankbarkeit, 
welcher  dem  Geber  alles  Guten  aus  dem  Herzen  des  Menschen  unaufhörlich  entgegen- 
strömt. Er  versteht  die  Natur  in  allen  ihren  verschiedenartigen  G^staltiuigen,  den  Win- 
ter wie  den  Sommer,  den  Sturm  und  Sonnenschein,  den  Orkan  wie  den  sanfl  wehenden 
Zephir,  das  Bächlein  und  den  mächtig  dahineilenden  Hudson,  das  zarte,  bescheidene 
Blümchßu  und  die  feierliche,  endlose  Pracht  der  Urwälder,  Alles  ist  von  ihm  mit  gleicher 
Schönheit,  mit  gleicher  Liebe  gemalt,  er  versteht  die  feierlichen  Hymnen,  welche  ihm 
das  Weltmeer  entg^ntönen  lässt,  und  er  besitzt  die  Kraft,  sie  auch  Anderen  verständ- 
lich zu  machen.  Er  bringt  zu  der  Betrachtung  der  Natur  in  ihren  grossartigsten  Offen- 
barungen einen  reinen  und  ernsten  Geist,  eine  reflectirende ,  aber  keines weges  düstere 
Poesie,  welche  in  ihrem  Flusse  vom  Sonnenschein  der  Phantasie  erglänzt,  >nd  in  ihrer 
Tiefe  hohen  Werth  besitzt  und  ergreifende  Schönheit,  weil  sie  völlig  wahr  ist  und  Ehr- 
furcht gebietet.  In  der  Treue  seiner  Schilderung  und  seiner  Beziehungen  auf  die  sitt- 
liche Weltordnung  gleicht  er  Wordsworth,  ohne  dessen  Eingehen  in's  Kleinliche  zu  be- 
sitzen; er  ist  frei  von  jener  manierirten  Unnatürlichkeit,  die  uns  bei  Thomson  so  sehr 
entgegensteht,  und  möchte  sich  in  seiner  ganzen  Malerei  noch  am  meisten  mit  W.Scott 
vergleichen  lassen.  Der  Anblick  der  Natur  erscheint  bei  ihm  stets  mit  dem  Geftihle  re- 
ligiöser Dankbarkeit  aufs  Innigste  verbunden,  und  die  ganze  äussere  Welt,  —  wie 
z.  B.  im  ^^Forest  Hymn^^  (II,  pag.  44)  oder  in  der  ^Jnscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a 
wood^^  —  wird  oder  ist  ihm  ein  Grund  des  Preises  und  der  Anbetung. 

üeber  sein  Leben  besitzen  wir  folgende  Nachrichten.  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
der  Sohn  eines  angesehenen  Arztes  in  Cummington  (Massachusetts)  wurde  am  3.  No- 
vember 1794  geboren  und  zeigte  bereits  in  frühester  Jugend  ganz  ungewöhnlidie  An- 
lage. Er  erhielt  eine  classische  Erziehung  und  schrieb  schon  1808  ein  politisch-satiri- 
sches Gedicht  y^The  Embargo^^^  welches  gegen  die  Partei  des  Präsidenten  Jefferson  ge- 
richtet war  und  in  Boston  gedruckt  wurde.  Das  kleinere  muntere  Pamphlet  fand  unge- 
heuren Beifall;  es  war  schon  nach  wenigen  Wochen  eine  zweite  Auflage  nöthig,  und 
Niemand  wollte  glauben,  dass  ein  Knabe  von  dreizehn  Jahren  dergleichen  geschrieben 
haben  könne.  Als  der  Jüngling  das  sechszehnte  Lebensjahr  erreicht  hatte ,  schickte  ihn 
sein  Vater  nach  dem  Williams  College,  wo  er  sich  durch  seine  Tüchtigkeit  in  der  Kennt- 
niss  der  alten  Sprachen  rühmlichst  auszeichnete.     Im  Jahre  1812  widmete  er  sich  dem 
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Stndiam  der  Rechtswissenschaft,  trat  dann  1815  in  Oreat  Barrington  als  Anwalt  auf 
und  yerheirathete  sich  kurze  Zeit  nachher.  1816  erachien  von  ihm  das  herrliche  Ge- 
dicht „Thanatopsis^  (II,  pag.  41)  und  1821  seine  grossere  poetische  Schöpfung  „Täö 
Ages^  ^  in  welcher  er  die  Porten t Wickelung  des  Menschengeschlechtes  nachzuweisen 
suchte.  Während  seines  Aufenthaltes  in  Barrington,  wo  er  sich  einer  grossen  Praxis 
erfreute,  schrieb  er  noch  eine  Reihe  kleinerer  Gedichte  und  fasste  im  Jahre  1825  den 
Entscblnss,  nach  New-Tork  zu  gehen,  um  sich  dort  ausschliesslich  literarischen  Beschäf- 
tigungen zu  widmen,  für  welche  er  immer  am  meisten  Herz  gehabt  hatte.  In  seinem 
neuen  Wohnorte  begründete  er  mit  einem  Freunde  das  y^New  York  Review  and  Atheiieum 
Magazine^ ^  übernahm  1826  die  Redaction  der  y^Evening  Post^  ^  einer  der  angesehensten 
und  ältesten  Zeitungen,  mit  welcher  er  seit  dieser  Zeit  in  steter  Verbindung  blieb  und 
worin  viele  seiner  besten  kleineren  Gedichte  erschienen.  Späterhin  betheiligte  er  sich 
sncb  an  der  Herausgabe  des  „Talisman^  und  machte  in  den  Jahren  1834  bis  36,  und 
zum  zweiten  Male  1844  längere  Reisen  in  Europa.  Seine  Werke  sjnd  sowohl  in  Ame- 
nca  ah  auch  in  England  in  verschiedenen  Ausgaben  erschienen  und  haben  überall  den 
gr5s8teo  Beifall  gefunden.  Gegenwärtig/ hat  er  seine  Hauptthätigkeit  der  Evening  Post 
xsgewendet,  einem  Blatte,  welches  seit  einer  langen  Reihe  von  Jahren  die  Interessen 
der  demokratischen  Partei  vertritt  Der  Dichter  erfreut  sich  noch  der  grössten  Lebens- 
firische,  und  wir  haben  deshalb  sicherlich  viel  Schönes  aus  seiner  Feder  noch  zu  erwarten. 

Das  bekannteste  und  beliebteste  seiner  Gedichte  ist  ThanoUopm  —  ein  reizendes  Na- 
tnrbild  —  welches  einzelne  Verse  enthält,  deren  Gedanken  aus  dem  Buche  Hieb  entlehnt 
dod.  Vielleicht  ist  in  keinem  englischen  Almanacfa  jemals  reinere,  tiefere  und  vollende- 
tere Poesie  gedruckt  worden,  und  das  schöne  Werk  hat  alle  charakteristischen  Vorzüge 
TOD  dem  Style  des  Dichters;  es  zeichnet  sich  durch  keusche  Anmuth  in  den  Gedanken 
ond  in  der  Sprache  aus,  besitzt  Schmuck  ohne  Ueberladung,  eine  reiche  Philosophie  und 
liebliche  Zartheit  der  GefQhle  und  dabei  zugleich  eine  ausserordentliche  Harmonie  im 
Dane  der  Verse. 

Das  Credicht  The  Agesj  welches  im  Versmaasse  des  Chüde  Harold  geschrieben  ist, 
giebt  eine  Skizze  von  den  verschiedenen  Stufen  der  menschlichen  Gesellschaft  nebst  einem 
Hinblicke  auf  dasjenige,  was  wir  nach  diesem  Leben  zu  erwarten  haben«  Die  Tendenz 
des  Granzen  ist  grossartig  und  lichtvoll,  der  Ton  feierlich  und  ergreifend,  und  die  einzel- 
nen Bilder,  besonders  von  den  Menschen  im  rohen  upd  halbwilden  Zustande  haben  in 
den  Farben  eine  ausserordentliche  Kraft  und  Schönheit.  Wir  entlehnen  aus  dem  Ge- 
dichte ein  kleines  Bruchstück,  welches  uns  eine  Schilderung  von  Griechenland  und  Rom 
rorführt 

XVI. 
O  Greece!  tby  flourishing  cities  were  a  spoil 
Unto  each  other;  tby  hard  hand  oppressed 
And  crushed  the  belpless;  thou  didst  make  tby  seil 
Drunk  with  the  blood  of  those  that  loved  thee  best; 
And  thou  didst  drive,  from  tby  unnatural  breast, 
Thy  just  and  brave  to  die  in  distant  climes: 
Barth  shuddered  at  tby  deeds,  and  sighed  for  resfe 
From  thine  abominations;  afler-times, 
That  yet  shall  read  thy  tale ,  will  tremble  at  thy  crimes. 

XVII. 
Yet  there  was  that  within  thee  wbich  has  saved 
Thy  glory,  and  redeemed  tby  blotted  name; 
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The  Story  of  thy  better  deeds,  engraved 
On  iame^s  onmouldenng  pillar,  put  to  shame 
Our  chiller  virtue;  the  high  art  to  tarne 
The  whirlwind  of  thy  passions  was  thine  own; 
And  the  pure  ray,  that  from  thy  bosom  came, 
Far  over  many  a  land  and  age  has  shone, 
And  nungles  with  the  light  that  beams  from  (jod*s  own  throne. 

xvni. 

And  Rome  —  thy  stemer,  younger  sister,  she 
Who  awed  the  world  with  her  imperial  frown  — 
Rome  drew  the  spirit  of  her  race  from  thee,  — 
The  rival  of  thy  shame  and  thy  renown. 
Yet  her  degenerate  children  sold  the  crown 
Of  earth's  wide  kingdoms  to  a  line  of  slaves ; 
Guilt  reigned,  and  wo  with  guilt,  and  plagues  came  down, 
Till  the  North  broke  its  flood-gates,  and  the  waves 
Whelmed  the  degraded  race,  and  weitered  o'er  their  graves. 

Seine  Poesie  hat  etwas  ungemein  Erfrischendes  und  gar  nichts  Geborgtes,  Künst- 
liches und  Unnatürliches ;  die  schönen  Formen  der  äusseren  Welt  haben  zu  seinem  Her- 
zen gesprochen.  Er  zieht  uns  fort  von  den  Wohnungen  der  Menschen,  wo  wir  mit 
den  hässlichen  Formen  des  Lasters  vertraut  wurden,  wo  unsere  Herzen  durch  Angst 
und  das  Böse  in  der  Welt  Scbiperz  erlittem,  und  er  lässt  uns  die  volle  Seligkeit  des  tiefen 
Friedens  schmecken,  welchen  die  stillen  lautlosen  Scenen  der  Erde  athmen.  Bryant's 
Gredichte  sind  schöne  Proben  einer  förmlichen  Seelenphilosophie;  sie  wenden  sich  an  die 
feineren  und  besseren  Regungen  in  unserer  Natur  mit  so  zarter  und  gewinnender  Stimme, 
sie  suchen  mit  solch  lieblicher  Krafl  Alles  in  unserem  Herzen  auf,  was  da  wahr  und 
gut  ist,  dass  ihr  Einfluss  zwar  ruhig,  aber  unwiderstehlich  ist.  In  Allem,  was  er 
schreibt,  findet  sich  etwas  fiir  das  Herz,  den  Verstand  und  die  Phantasie,  und  er  regt 
tiefe,  heilige  Betrachtungen  an;  nimmt  man  dazu  eine  reiche,  feierliche  Melodie,  wie 
sie  sich  z.  B.  in  „The  Forest^  fast  im  Milton'schen  Rhythmus  vorfindet,  so  kann  man 
sich  denken,  dass  die  Worte  Geist  und  Herz  erfüllen  und  für  immer  tief  im  G^ächtnisse 
haften  werden.  Bryant  hat  eine  entschiedene  Vorliebe  für  das  Conteraplative;  seine 
Gedanken  gehen  über  den  äusseren  Schein  hinaus  und  bleiben  nicht  bei  dem  Gewöhn- 
lichen stehen,  welches  Jedem  in  die  Augen  fallt.  Dabei  findet  sich  zwar  nichts  Blen- 
dendes, kein  concentrirtes  Feuer,  kein  eigentlich  brennendes  Wort,  aber  auch  keine  düste- 
ren Visionen,  und  wir  tragen  kein  Bedenken,  seine  „Hymn  to  Death^  eine  der  schönsten 
Predigten  zu  nennen,  die  vielleicht  jemals  geschrieben  sind.  Seine  Moral  ist  dabei  so 
frisch  und  natürlich,  mischt  sich  so  gut  mit  seinen  Büdem  und  trägt  einen  so  ausgepräg- 
ten Charakter  der  Wahrheit  und  ächten  Gefühles,  dass  selbst  das  Unbedeutendste  bei 
ihm  wichtig  wird.  Wie  könnte  es  nun  aber  wohl  anders  sein,  als  dass  seine  Worte 
einen  mächtigen  Einfluss  auf  die  nationalen  Gefühle  und  Sitten  ausüben  ?  Sie  reinigen 
sie  und  fordern  alles  Gute,  sie  entwickeln  und  ermuthigen  alle  höheren  Bestrebungen  des 
Geistes ;  doppelt  werthvoll  aber  waren  alle  seine  Schöpfungen  für  die  erste  Zeit  seines  Auf- 
tretens, wo  bei  der  grossen  Masse  von  Literaten  der  Styl  so  flüchtig,  abgerissen  und  un- 
vollkommen war,  und  Bryant  zugleich  als  ein  Muster  gelten  konnte,  der  sich  nicht  zum 
flüchtigen,  eiligen  Schreiben  verleiten  Hess.  Man  lese  nur  als  Beweis  für  diese  Behaup- 
tung das  schöne  Gredicht  „Song  of  the  Stars^^  (H,  pag,  42). 

Besitzt  er  auch  den  musikalischen  Reichtbum  von  Gray  nicht  und  die  fehlerlose 
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ZarthdtvonGoldsniith,  noch  auch  den  geglätteten  Schimmer  vonMoore  und  Campbell 
and  die  ausserordentliche  Zartheit  der  Gedanken ,  die  wir  in  den  Pleasures  of  Memory 
finden ;  so  erfreut  dagegen  seine  Composition  durch  die  Tiefe  der  Reflexionen  und  den 
&lanz  der  Phantasie.  The  Lapse  of  Time  ist  z.  B.  mehr  wegen  seiner  gesunden  Philo- 
sophie als  seines  eigentlichen  poetischen  Verdienstes  zu  rühmen;  dasselbe  gilt  auch  von 
der  Hymn  to  Death^  welche  sich  durch  Tiefe  der  G^anken  und  grosse  Kraft  der  Sprache 
anszeidinet;  die  gleiche  ruhige  Schönheit  finden  wir  auch  in  The  Bivulet,  welches  durch 
Lieblichkeit  der  Schilderung  und  Reinheit  des  Gredankens  und  des  Ausdrucks  wahrhaft 
erfreuet.  Er  verdankt  der  Leetüre  aus  Büchern  nur  sehr  wenig,  und  seine  Idees  sind 
nicht  durch  das  Technische  irgend  einer  besondem  poetischen  Schule  bezeichnet.  Man 
wird  bei  ihm  zwar  oft  an  Thomson,  Young,  Akenside,  Cowper,  nicht  selten 
sn  Wordsworth  und  zuweilen  auch  an  Campbell  und  Rogers  erinnert;  d.  h.  alle 
die  in  Frage  stehenden  Stellen  sind  der  Art ,  dass  sie  von  jenen  Dichtem  geschrieben 
sein  könnten  und  den  Geist  ihrer  Schriften  athmeten ;  es  findet  sich  indessen  keine  Spur 
eaner  directen  Nachahmung,  und  es  ist  vielmehr  Alles  in  seinem  Geist  selbst  geboren. 
Ab  Beweis  führen  wir  ein  Paar  Strophen  an,  welche  den  Geist  des  berühmten  Gedichtes 
^7%e  Rhndet^  sehr  gut  characterisiren. 


I  gazed  opon  the  glorious  sky 

And  the  green  mountains  round 
And  thought,  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

Within  the  sÜent  ground, 
*T  were  pleasant ,  that  in  fiowery  Jane, 
Wben  brooks  sent  up  a  cheerful  tane 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound 
Tbe  sexton's  band«  my  grave  to  make, 
The  rieh,  green,  mountain-turf  should  break. 

There,  through  the  long,  long  sonuner  houra, 

The  golden  light  should  lie. 
And  thick  yoong  herbs  and  groups  of  fiowers 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  shonld  build  and  teil 
Hi«  love-tale  close  beside  my  cell; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  hiih  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  honsewLfe  bee  and  humming  bird. 


And  what  if  cheerful  shouts,  at  noon, 

Come  from  the  village,  sent, 
Or  songs  of  maids ,  beneath  the  moon, 

With  fairy  laughter  bleut; 
And  what  if ,  in  the  evening  light 
Betrotbed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument: 
I  would  the  lovely  seene  around 
Might  know  tio  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 

I  know,  I  knowj  I  should  not  see 

The  season's  glorious  show, 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me, 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow; 
But ,  if  around  my  place  of  sleep 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom, 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 


Ist  Bryant  auch  gerade  kein  literarisches  Meteor,  welches  uns  blenden  und  in  Erstau- 
nen setzen  könnte,  liegt  auch  das  Hauptverdienst  mehr  in  der  Richtigkeit  als  in  der 
Neuheit  der  von  ihm  geschilderten  Gefühle,  und  der  Vorzug  seiner  Sprache  mehr  in 
ihrer  natürlichen  Angemessenheit,  als  in  einer  besondern  Schärfe,  so  besitzt  er  doch  bei 
seiner  lieblichen  Bescheidenheit  eine  grosse  Originalität  und  wird  schon  deshalb  von 
seinem  Herausgeber  W.  Irving  mit  vollem  Rechte  ein  wesentlich  americanischer 
Dichter  genannt,  weil  er  seine  Leser  ganz  und  gar  in  die  feierlichen  Urwälder  wie  an 
das  Ufer  des  einsamen  See's  zu  versetzen  weiss.  Er  schildert  die  vorhandenen  Schön- 
heiten nicht  nur  sehr  treu ,  sondern  hat  zugleich  den  GJeist  der  ganzen  Scenerie  aufs 
Lebhafteste  erfasst.  Der  Begründer  eines  besonderen  Styles  wird  er  indessen  nicht  sein 
können,  weil  seine  Manier  dazu  nicht  markirt  genug  war,  und  seine  Eigenschaften  wurden 
deshalb  ebensowenig  von  irgend  einer  literarischen  Coterie  heftig  getadelt,  als  auch  mit 
eotschiedenem  Beifalle  begrüsst. 
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Seine  Scherze  in  den  Originaldichtungen,  die  er  hier  nnd  da  mit  eingeflochten,  sind 
nicht  recht  leicht  und  anmuihig  und  oft  sogar  höchst  matt  und  seiner  unwerth.  Ebenso 
kann  man  auch  seine  Uebersetzungen  aus  dem  Spanischen  nicht  gerade  sehr  hoch  stellen ; 
sie  sind  durchaus  nicht  objectiv  gehalten,  und  oft  fehlt  es  ihnen  an  der  rediten  Kraft. 
Muss  man  ferner  auch  den  Rhythmus  seiner  Verse  im  Allgemeinen  sehr  loben,  so  lässt 
sich  doch  auch  nicht  läugncn,  dass  er  zuweilen  nicht  recht  glücklich  darin  war,  wie  das 
z.  B.  seine  Lieder  Mary  Magdalena  Autumn  woodSj  Ilymm  to  the  City,  The  gladnesa  of 
nature  u.  a.  m.  beweisen,  und  sicherlich  konnte  er  für  das  Gedicht  The  Hurricane  nicht 
leicht;  eine  unpassendere  Wahl  des  Metrums  treffen ,  als  iiidem  er  jenen  hüpfenden ,  tan- 
zenden Singsang  schrieb: 

„Lord  of  the  wiads!  I  feel  thee  nigb, 
I  know  thy  breath  in  the  buming  sky! 
And  I  wait  with  a  thrill  in  every  vein 
For  the  Coming  of  the  hurricane,"  u.  s.  w.     , 

Seine  Lieder  machten  die  Runde  von  Maine  bis  Florida,  obwohl  sie  aus  Beschei- 
denheit des  Verfassers  zuerst  1832  gesammelt  wurden;  aber  das  Erscheinen  seiner 
Sammlung  musste  als  einEreigniss  in  der  americanischen  Literatur  betrachtet  werden. 
Er  konnte  zwar  kein  eigentlicher  Günstling  der  grossen  Menge  werden,  da  er  an  den 
so  beliebten  Scenen  des  Lärmens,  Schreckens  und  Blutvergiessens  kein  Gefallen  fand. 
Er  wollte  nicht  gewaltig  aufregen  noch  auch  Sympathie  gewinnen  durch  die  Darstellung 
menschlicher  Leidenschaft,  und  oft  vermag  er  es  überhaupt  nur  zu  wenig,  sich  aus  dem 
Reiche  der  Betrachtung  in  das  der  eigentlichen  Handlung  zu  versetzen«  Ist  darum  nun 
aber  auch  seine  Popularität  nicht  so  sehr  gross,  so  wird  man  ihn  dafür  in  einem  klei- 
neren Kreise  doppelt  hoch  in  Ehren  halten.  Nirgends  hat  er  irgend  eine  böse  Leiden- 
schaft angeregt  und  in  der  bescheidenen  Kenntniss  seiner  Kräfte  wendet  er  sich  in  der 
einfachsten  Weise  an  das  Reine  und  Gute  im  menschlichen  Herzen  und  eintet  dafür  den 
wärmsten  und  aufVichtigsten  Dank.  Die  lieblichen  Töne,  welche  seiner  Harfe  entströmen, 
sind  mit  der  ergreifenden  schönen  Ruhe  zu  vergleichen ,  die  auf  dem  vollendeten  plasti- 
schen Kunstwerke  lagert;  er  schildert  uns  eine  grossartige  Scene  und  bringt  dann  un- 
serem entzückten  Ohre  eine  wichtige  Wahrheit  und  eine  erhabene  Lehre.  Wir  erinnern 
dabei  z.  B.  an  das  schöne  Gedicht:  „Lj^«"  (II,  pag.  49.) 

Die  Erwartungen,  welche  Longfellow,  zu  dem  wir  uns  jetzt  wenden,  gleich  bei 
seinem  ersten  Auftreten  erregte,  hat  er  vollständig  bisher  erfüllt,  und  er  wird  hoffentlich 
noch  Zeit  und  Kraft  ffnden,  auf  der  betretenen  Bahn  weiter  voranzudringen.  Merkwür- 
diger Weise  wurde  an  ihn  von  einigen  Seiten  her  die  Anforderung  gestellt,  dass  er  wo 
möglich  alle  Eigenschaflen  der  bedeutendsten  Geister  in  sich  vereinigen  sollte,  und  es 
schien  fast,  als  wolle  man  überhaupt  nur  den  Americaner  als  wahren  Dichter  anerken- 
nen, welcher  die  Verdienste  Spenser's,  Milton's  und  Byron 's  und  etwa  auch 
Shakspeare's  ihrem  Wesen  nach  in  sich  ooncentrirte  und  somit  eine  ganz  besondere 
Originalität  besässe. 

Schon  Longfellow's  früheste  Gedichte  zeichneten  sich  durch  guten'  Greschmaok, 
Leichtigkeit  und  Fluss  des  Versbaues  und  zarte  Lieblichkeit  der  ausgesprochenen  Ge- 
fühle aus.  Er  trat  zwar  An&Lugs  etwas  zu  furchtsam  auf  und  zeigte  in  seinen  Schöpfun- 
gen den  Einffuss  der  neuenglischen  Schule;  doch  wer  hätte  dem  jugendlichen  Dichter 
dieses  verargen  wollen! 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  wurde  am  27.  Februar  1807  in  Portland 
(Maine)  geboren  utid  erhielt  seine  Ausbildung  in  dem  Bowdoin  CoUege.     Um  sich  für 
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den  Unterricht  in  den  neueren  Sprachen  vorzubereiten,  ging  er  1826  nach  Europa,  wo 
er  drei  Jahre  subradite  und  sich  theils  in  Deutschland,  Frankreich,  Spanien,  Italien, 
Holland  und  in  England  aufhielt.  Nach  seiner  Rückkehr  ward  er  im  Bowdoin  College 
als  Lehrer  angestellt  und  verheirathete  sich  im  Jahre  1631.  Seine  Leistungen  in  dem 
Lebr&che  waren  so  ausgezeichnet  und  fanden  so  viel  Anerkennung,  dass  man  ihn  bei 
dem  Bücktritte  des  berühmten  Ticknor  zum  Professor  der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Li- 
teraturen an  das  grosse  Harvard  College  berief.  Er  folgte  dem  Rufe,  stellte  indessen 
die  Bedingung,  dass  man  ihm  zu  besserer  Vorbereitung  auf  diese  wichtige  Stellung  einen 
längeren  Urlaub  gewähren  möchte,  damit  er  erst  noch  einmal  nach  Europa  gehen  könne. 
Die  vorgesetzte  Behörde  war,  wie  das  unter  solchen  Umständen  in  America  stets  der 
Fall  ist,  sehr  bereit,  auf  seine  Wünsche  einzugehen  und  bewilligte  ihm  noch  dazu  einen 
grossen  Theil  der  Reisekosten.  So  begab  er  sich  denn  im  Sommer  1835  nach  Dänemark 
nnd  Schweden,  brachte  den  Herbst  und  Winter  in  Deutschland  zu  —  wo  er  sich  durch 
seine  wirklidie  Liebenswürdigkeit  viele,  viele  Freunde  erwarb,  leider  aber  auch  den 
SdiiDerz  hatte,  in  Heidelberg  sein  theures  Weib  zu  verlieren  —  und  verlebte  den  nach- 
folgenden Frühling  und  Sommer  in  Tyrol  und  in  der  Schweiz.  Im  October  1836  trat 
er  seioe  Stelle  in  Cambridge  an  und  besuchte  seit  dieser  Zeit  Europa  nur  noch  einmal 
im  Jahre  1848,  um  seine  etwas  geedi wachte  Gresundheit  wieder  zu  kräftigen. 

Seine  frühesten  Gredichte  erschienen  in  der  Bostoner  Zeitung  „TAe  United  States 
Läerary  Oazette,^  und  während  er  in  Brunswick  lebte,  unterstützte  er  das  „North  Arne- 
rican  Remew^  durch  viele  kleinere  Beiträge,  von  denen  nicht  wenige  durch  Fr  eil  ig  rat  h 
und  andere  Uebersetzer  auch  in  weiteren  Kreisen  in  Deutschland  bekannt  geworden  sind. 
1839  erschien  der  Hyperion^  welchem  gleich  nachher  eine  Sammlung  von  Gedichten  unter 
dm  Titel  y^Voieea  cf  the  Night ^^  folgte;  diesen  schlössen  sich  1841  seine  ^^BaUada  and 
etker  Poem'\  1483  „Tä«  Spaniah  Student^^  und  1844  die  ^.Poems  on  Slaven/'^  an, 
denen  spater  noch  verschiedene  Ausgaben  seiner  gesammelten  Schriften  gefolgt  sind. 
Ausser  der  jüngst  erschienenen  Golden  Legend  Hess  er  noch  im  Jahre  1845  ein  Werk 
nnter  dem  Titel  „2%«  Foets  and  Poetry  of  Europe^^  drucken,  welches  mit  literarhistori- 
schen Einleitungen  und  biographischen  Notizen  versehen  war. 

Bevor  wir  näher  auf  seine  Gedichte  eingehen,  mögen  hier  gleich  noch  einige  Worte 
ober  seine  prosaischen  Schriften  folgen,  von  denen  wir  nur  Hyperion  und  Kavanagh 
erwähnen  wollen.  Sein  Hyperion  ist  eigentlich  die  lyrische  Beschreibung  einer  Reise, 
welche  der  Held  der  Erzählung  in  Deutschland  gemacht  hat ;  wir  finden  darin  neben  einer 
Reihe  der  anmuthigsten  Schilderungen  eine  grosse  Zahl  von  sehr  gelungenen  Ueber- 
setzangen  deutscher  G^ichte  nebst  kritischen  Aussprüchen  über  unsere  bedeutendsten 
Schriftsteller,  wobei  der  Verfasser  indessen  ausschliesslich  frühere  Zeiten  berücksichtigt 
and  die  Dichter  der  Gegenwart  fast  ganz  unberührt  lässt.  Die  eingefiochtene  Episode, 
welche  eigentlich  den  Kern  des  Romanes  bilden  soll,  leidet  an  dem  Mangel  einer  rich- 
tigen Umgrenzung  und  macht  uns  mit  einem  Americaner  Paul  Flemming  bekannt,  wel- 
dier  auf  einer  Reise  durch  Deutschland  nach  der  Schweiz  eine  schöne  Engländerin  ken- 
nen lernt,  sich  in  sie  verliebt,  von  ihr  verschmäht  wird  und  nun  mit  tiefem  aber  stillem 
Schmerze  sein  trauriges  Schicksal  erträgt  Hätte  der  Verfasser  sein  Werk  nicht  als 
einen  Roman  behandelt,  so  würde  es  als  ein  Ganzes  weit  mehr  Erfolg  gehabt  haben. 
Dessenungeachtet  fand  das  Buch  viele  Freunde,  und  jeder  Leser  wird  in  das  Urtheil 
»nes  deatschen  Kritikers  in  dem  Magazin  f.  d.  Lit  des  Auslandes  einstimmen,  welcher 
(1846  Nr.  56)  darüber  sagt:  „Die  deutschen  Sympathieen  werden  reichlich  geweckt 
inrch  die  entschiedene  Vorliebe  des  Autors  und  durch  die  poetischen  Landschaftsbildchen 
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You  unseren  Lieblingsgegenden.  Longfellow  bat  am  Rhein  gelebt,  das  sieht  man  ans 
der  vertrauten  Bekanntschaft  mit  den  geheimnissvollen  Reizen  der  Ruinen  und  Mond- 
scheinnäehte ,  der  malerischen  Kirchhöfe  und  der  Glockenmusik,  die  an  stillen  Sommer- 
abenden über  der  reichangebauten  Gregend  sdiwebt.  Er  vertieft  sich  anmuthig  in  diese 
Schilderungen  und  beweist  durch  sie  eine  leicht  zu  erregende  poetische  Stimmung.  Sehr 
richtig  sagt  er,  man  müsse  die  Eigenthümlichkeit  der  deutschen  Landschaften  kennen, 
um  die  meisten  deutschen  Gedichte  zu  verstehen,  z.  B.  Goethe's  Jüngling  und  Mühlbach 
würde  erst  recht  lebendig,  wenn  man  den  plätschernden  Schaum  einer  Wassermühle  im 
Thal  sähe  und  hinter  den  kleinen  Fensterscheiben  sich  die  reizende  Müllerin  denke.^ 

Der  Fortschritt  im  Hyperion  lässt  sich  mit  einem  lieblichen  Flusse  vergleichen, 
welcher  sich  mit  sanftem  Gemurmel  hie  und  dahin  wendet,  Thäler,  Kornfelder  und  Wäl- 
der durchzieht,  dann  wieder  in  ruhigen  Teichen  schlummert  und  endlich  mit  Munterkeit 
fortströmt.  Das  Weric  ist  voll  von  Anziehungskraft,  obwohl  es  nur  wenig  Handlung 
hat,  und  in  seiner  bilderreichen  Sprache  und  dem  funkelnden  Gedankenreichthum  zeigt 
der  Dichter  eine  Seite  von  Jean  Paulis  Ausdrucksweise,  während  ihm  freilich  die  Kraft 
und  der  Humor  seines  deutschen  Vorbildes  völlig  abgeht. 

Wenn  man  Kavanagh  streng  beurtheilen  will,  so  ist  es  als  Erzählung  mangel- 
haft, weil  die  einzelnen  Theile  in  keinem  rechten  Verhältnisse  zu  dem  Ganzen  stehen, 
und  weil  der  Dichter  auf  Kosten  der  Einheit  zu  viel  Zeit  und  Mühe  auf  die  Ausarbeitung 
von  Einzelnheiten  verwendet  hat.  Dagegen  zeichnet  es  sich  durch  grosse  Reinheit  des 
Tones  und  Zartheit  aus,  und  ist  in  seiner  malerischen  Einfachheit  gleichsam  ein  Licht- 
bild von  dem  Leben  in  Neu-England,  dem  es  nur  gewissermassen  an  Farbe  und  Bewe- 
gung fehlt,  so  dass  zwar  die  Lebhaftigkeit,  aber  keinesweges  die  Wahrheit  und  Treue 
der  Schilderung  dadurch  auch  nur  im  Geringsten  geschmälert  wird.  Longfellow  redet 
hier  zugleich  eine  entschieden  populäre  Sprache,  ohne  jemals  an  das  Niedrige  und  Ge- 
meine nur  irgend  heranzustreifen. 

Longfellow  ist  der  gedankenreichste,  durchgebildetste  und  vollendetste  Dichter  der 
Americaner.  Sein  Geist  ward  in  Europa  gebildet,  und  wir  finden,  dass  seine  Poesie  mit 
seinen  Erfahrungen  tief  gefärbt  ist  und  dass  er  in  seiner  Reife  der  Bildung  weit  über 
den  Standpunkt  der  meisten  Dichter  seines  Vaterlandes  hinaus  ist  Seine  tfichtige  Kennt- 
niss  des  Deutschen  ist  in  seinem  Style  überall  wahrnehmbar,  seine  Verse  haben  zugleich 
den  Stempel  des  Romantischen,  und  der  Dichter  ist  mit  der  Sprache  jedes  Einzelnen  so 
wohl  vertraut,  dass  seine  G^ichte  in  das  Herz  des  Volkes  eindringen  mussten;  der 
Dichter  zeigt  nicht  nur  seine  Gefühle  und  Gedanken,  sondern  auch  den  Ton  und  die 
Lage  der  Seele,  in  welcher  sie  Wesen  haben  (z.  B.  Maidenhood  und  Endymion),  Bei 
einer  lebhaften  Phantasie,  grosser  Empfänglichkeit  für  die  Eindrücke  von  Naturscenen, 
einer  schnellen  Auffassung  der  tiefen  Beziehung  zwischen  äusseren  Erscheinungen  und 
den  innem  Gefühlen  des  Herzens  besitzt  er  zugleich  eine  grosse  Macht  über  die  Sprache 
und  gebraucht  sie  in  jeder  Fonn  mit  der  vollsten  Freiheit. 

Seine  Gedichte  (II,  pag.  1—41)  sind  weder  sehr  zahlreich  noch  auch  lang,  aber 
sie  haben  alle  jene  eigenthümliche  compacte  Gedankenverbindung ,  welche  sie  auf  die 
Nachwelt  bringen  wird.  Ganz  vorzüglich  sind  aber  noch  seine  Üebersetzungen  und 
Nachbildungen  zu  beachten,  in  denen  er  wirklich  Glänzendes  geleistet  hat.  Wir  geden- 
ken hier  z.  B.  der  Gedichte  ^^Luck  of  EderihaU^^  (II,  pag.  40)  nach  Uhland  und  „  Txjoo 
Locks^^  (n,  pag.  41)  nach  Pfizer,  welche  in  ihrer  Art  unübertrefflich  sind.  Wie  er  in 
dem  ^yWreck  of  Hesperus^^  (II,  pag.  29)  die  altenglische  Ballade  mit  vielem  Glücke 
nachahmte,  so  ist  auch  das  ^^Skeleton  in  armour^^  (II,  pag.  27)  sehr  zu  schätzen,  wel- 
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cbes  mit  seinen  kurzen  scharfen  Versen,  seinen  lebhaften  Vergleichen  und  frappanten 
Schilderungen  sehr  genau  an  die  Saga-Poesie  von  Island,  Schweden  und  Dänemark  er- 
innert und  überhaupt  ganz  und  gar  eine  altskandinavische  Schöpfung  zu  sein  scheint 
Das  Gedicht  hat  einen  besonderen  Beiz  durch  die  Art  und  Weise,  in  welcher  die 
nordische  wilde  Kraft  und  die  rohe  Kampfeslust  durch  die  Liebe  gerührt  wird  und  das 
Herz  voll  Todesverachtung  jener  zarten  aber  unwiderstehlichen  Macht  nachgeben  muss. 
Ebenso  klingt  auch  Blind  Bartimeus  wie  ein  alter  Gesang,  der  uns  gleich  einem  Echo 
aus  der  Kirche  entgegenschallt,  und  die  Worte  des  Neuen  Testamentes  sind  in  diesem 
Gedichte  in  der  ergreifendsten  Weise  benutzt  worden. 

Bei  keinem  americanischen  Dichter  zeigt  sich  der  Einfluss  der  deutschen  Literatur 
io  einem  so  hohen  Grade,  als  dieses  bei  Longfellow  der  Fall  ist.  Nicht  genug,  dass  er 
alle  Metren  mit  mehr  oder  weniger  Erfolg  nachzuahmen  suchte  und  seine  Tiefe  der  Auf- 
&ssQng  deutscher  Gedichte  durch  seine  wirklich  herrlichen  üebersetzungen  bewies;  seine 
ganze  Seele  scheint  mit  dem  Geiste  deutscher  Poesie  durch  und  durch  erfiillt  zu  sein, 
und  er  i3t  dadurch  ein  vorherrschend  romantischer  Dichter  geworden,  mit  einer  be- 
sonderen Neigung  zu  dem  Sentimentalen,  welches  sich  bei  ihm  indessen  in  den  mannig- 
Mtigsten  Gestaltungen  darstellt.  Wir  können  es  nicht  unterlassen,  zum  Beweise  des 
eöen  Gesagten  noch  zwei  Stellen  aus  seiner  „  Golden  Legend  ^^  anzuführen. 


Castle  of 
How  sad  the  grand  cid  Castle  looks! 
O'erhead,  the  unmolested  rooks 
Upon  the  turret'a  windy  top 
Sit,  taiking  of  the  farmer^s  crop ; 
Bore  in  the  -court-yard  Springs  the  grass, 
So  few  are  now  the  feet  that  pass; 
The  stately  peacocks,  bolder  grown, 
Come  hopping  down  the  steps  of  stone, 
As  if  the  Castle  were  their  own ; 
And  I,  the  poor  old  seneschal, 
Haoflt,  like  a  ghost,  the  banquet-hall. 


Hoheneck.*) 
AlasI  the  merry  guests  no  more 
Crowd  through  the  hospitable  door, 
No   eyes  with  youth  and  passion  shine, 
No  cheeks  grow  redder  than  the  wine; 
No  song,  no  laugh,  no  jovial  din 
Of  drinking  waissail  to  the  pin; 
ßut  all  is  silent,  sad  and  drear, 
And  now  the  only  sounds  I  hear 
Are  the  hoarse  rooks  apon  the  walls, 
And  horses  stamping  in  their  stalls. 


What  is 
'T  is  the  cessation  of  our  breath. 
Silent  and  motionless  we  lie: 
And  no  one  knoweth  more  than  this. 
I  saw  onr  little  Gertrude  die; 
She  leit  off  breathing,  and  no  more 
I  smoothed  the  pillow  beneath  her  head. 
She  was  more  beautiful  than  before. 
Like  violets  faded  were  her  eyes; 
By  this  we  knew  that  she  was  dead. 


death? 

Through  the  open  window  looked  the  skies 

Into  the  Chamber  where  she  lay, 

And  the  wind  was  like  the  sound  of  wings, 

As  if  angels  came  to  bear  her  away. 

Ahl  when  I  saw  and  feit  these  things, 

I  found  it  difficult  to  stay; 

I  longed  to  die  as  she  had  died. 

And  go  forth  with  her  side  by  side. 


Ein  Hauptcharakterzug  seiner  Gedichte  ist  es  femer,  dass  er  die  moralische  Natur 
durch  die  Phantasie  anredet  und  die  moralische  Wahrheit  mit  intellectueller  Schönheit 
verbindet.  Er  hat  überhaupt  grosse  Neigung,  Moral  zu  lehren,  wird  dadurch  indessen 
niemals  lastig;  sein  Gedicht  ^^Psalm  of  Life^*^  enthält  z.  B.  eine  ganz  gewöhnliche  Moral, 
aber  er  hat  ihr  durch  seine  geniale  Darlegung  gleichsam  neue  Kraft  und  neuen  Lebens- 
bauch gegeben ;  man  fühlt  sich  bei  dem  Lesen  dieses  Gedichtes  aufs  Tiefste  berührt  und 


*)  HobeDgeroldse<^  in  Baden. 
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zugleich  innerlich  gekräftigt;  die  schwankenden  Entschlüsse  des  Lesers  werden  gestützt, 
und  seine  Gedanken  richten  sich  fest  und  unbeweglich  auf  das  Bleibende,  Unvergäng- 
liche und  Ewige.  ^^Eacdsior^^j  (II,  pag.  80)  welches  zwar  in  manchen  Bezidiungen 
mangelhaft  ist,  giebt  eine  allegorische  Darstellung  von  der  Laufbahn  und  Bestimmung, 
welche  dem  Dichter  in  diesem  irdischen  Leben  zu  Theil  wird,  und  das  Gredicht  enthält 
solche  Schönheiten  in  den  dargelegten  Grefühlen  und  Gedanken,  dass  es  sich  gewiss  stets 
einer  grossen  Beliebtheit  erfreuen  wird,  da  Tausende  in  die  Gedanken,  Gefühle,  Wünsche 
und  Hoffbungen  ganz  unwillkürlich  und  freudig  mit  einstimmen  müssen,  deren  Klänge 
der  begeisterte  Dichter  hier  seiner  Leyer  entlockt  Ungeachtet  der  vielen  Ge&hren  und 
der  erhaltenen  Warnungen,  ungeachtet  des  süssen  Zaubers,  den  die  Liebe  verbreitet, 
klimmen  wir  freudig  mit  dem  kühnen  Dichter  auf  die  ewigen  Alpen  und  kämpfen  den 
Kampf  des  Menschen  mit  durch,  welcher  durch  Leiden  und  Muhseligkeiten  gereinigt  und 
gekräftigt  und  im  Tode  zur  Vollkommenheit  geftihrt  wird. 

Er  ideaUsirt  das  wirkliche  Leben,  ohne  sich  zu  schwer  verständlichen  Abstractionen 
fortreissen  zu  lassen  und  hat  für  die  Darstellung  der  Liebe,  der  Freude  und  des  Kum* 
mers  einen  solchen  Reichthum  neuer  Formen,  dass  man  oft  ausserordentlidi  überrascht  wird. 
In  dem  G^chte  ^^Maidenhood^^  (II,  pag.  dl)  zeigt  sich  dieses  wohl  am  glänzendsten,  aber 
auch  z.  B.  in  dem  ^^Spanish  Student ^^  —  einem  Stücke,  dem  es  an  der  rechten  drama- 
tischen Durchftihrung  und  sicheren  Haltung'  der  Charaktere  fehlt  —  bekundet  er  den 
ganzen  Werth  seiner  dichterischen  Fähigkeiten  und  ist  dabei  zugleich  national -ameri- 
canisch.  Dem  eben  angeführten  Drama  liegt  die  schöne  Erzählung  La  Gitanäla  von 
Cervantes  zu  Grunde;  der  Dichter  schildert  uns  indessen  die  Liebe  des  Jünglings  zu  dem 
Zigeunermädchen  Preciosa  ganz  unabhängig  von  dem  spanischen  Schriftsteller. 

Seiner  Phantasie  gebricht  es  zuweilen  an  wahrer  Kühnheit  und  Krafl,  und  er  er- 
scheint dann  zu  ruhig,  zu  wenig  erfüllt  von  wahrer  Begeisterung.  Ebenso  ist  er  bei  all 
seinem  Sinne  ftir  Schönheit  eigentlich  doch  nicht  recht  im  Stande,  des  Höchsten  Meister 
zu  werden ,  dessen  der  Menschengeist  fähig  ist ;  es  fehlt  ihm  an  jener  Tiefe  der  Em- 
pfänglichkeit für  den  mysteriösen  Geist,  für  jene  lieblichste  Schönheit,  vor  der  alle  ir- 
dische Lieblichkeit  nur  ein  Schatten,  vor  welcher  der  Himmel  nur  ein  Schatten  des  Him- 
mels ist.  Er  liebt  im  Allgemeinen  mehr  das  Liebliche  und  Schöne,  als  das  Erhabene 
und  Grossartige,  und  seine  Phantasie  wendet  sich  deshalb  mehr  dem  Zarten,  Feinen  und 
Classischen  zu,  als  dem  Gewaltigen  und  Furchtbaren;  so  schildert  er  denn  lieber  und 
besser  freundliche  und  gewinnende  Erscheinungen,  als  die  Scenen  des  Schreckens  und 
Entsetzens.  Seine  Liebe  zu  der  Menschheit  tritt  dagegen  überall  auf  das  Lebhafteste 
hervor,  und  man  sieht  es,  dass  er  warm  für  seine  Brüder  fühlt,  deren  Schwächen  nur 
sem  herzliches  Bedauern  rege  machen  und  ihn  niemals  zu  bitterem  Spotte  hinreissen 
können.  Fühlt  man  es  daneben  nun  auch  zwar  überall,  dass  er  von  dem  Glauben  der 
christlichen  JBIirche  nur  wenig  weiss,  so  lässt  sich  doch  auch  andrerseits  ein  tiefer  Ernst 
und  ein  religiöser  Sinn  bei  ihm  nirgends  verkennen.  Seine  Auffassung  von  der  Realität 
des  Lebens  finden  wir  am  besten  in  seinem  Psalm  of  Life  ausgesprochen,  worin  er  seine 
religiöse  Zuversicht  in  folgenden  begeisterungsvollen  Worten  ausspricht. 


Life  is  real!  Life  is  eamest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal, 
,,Du8t  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest,** 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soaL 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 


But  to  act,  that  eaeh  to-morrow 
Find  US  farther  than  to-day. 

In  the  world*s  broad  field  of  batüe, 

In  the  bivouae  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife! 
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Trost  no  fatnre,  bowe'er  plcasant! 

Let  the  dead  Fast  bury  its  dead! 
Act  —  act  in  the  living  Presentl 

Heart  within,  and  God  o*erhead! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  renünd  ns     • 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,  — 


Footpiints,  ihat  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o*er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  ehall  take  heart  again. 

Let  ns,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Leam  to  labour  and  to  wait. 


Wenden  wir  uns  nun  schliesslich  zu  der  bedeutendsten  seiner  poetischen  Schöpfun- 
gen, EvangeUne  (II,  pag.  127),  welche  in  mehrfacher  Hinsicht  unser  Interesse  in  hohem 
Gnde  in  Ajispmch  nimmt  Die  frühere  Gesdiichte  der  americanischen  Colonieen  ist 
ToQ  von  schrecklichen  Zögen,  und  EvangeUne^  a  tale  of  Äcadie  hat  das  Interesse  dafür 
wieder  aufgefrischt.  Das  besondere  Ereigniss,  welches  uns  die  Erzählung  schildert,  ist 
fraüdi  von  den  Historikern  wenig  beachtet,  da  es  nur  in  der  Reihe  jener  grossartigen 
Bewegungen,  welche  America  und  Europa  aufregten,  wie  eine  einzelne  Thatsache  da- 
steht, die  überdies  in  einem  entfernten  Winkel  der  Erde  sich  ereignete  und  auf  den  Gang 
der  grossen  Weltereignisse  keinen  Einüuss  ausübte.  EvangeUne  ist  ein  in  Hexametern 
^oduiebener  poetischer  Roman,  der  einen  historischen  französischen  Stoff  behandelt  und 
durch  und  durch  eine  metaphysische  und  romantische  Färbung  an  sich  trägt 

UAcadie^  Cadie  oder  Neu-Schottland  war  ursprünglich  eine  Colonie  der  Franzosen, 
weWie  durch  den  Vertrag  zu  Utrecht  (1713)  von  Ludwig  XIV.  an  die  Engländer  ab- 
getreten "Wurde.     Die  katholischen  Fischer  aus  der  Normandie  hatten  sich  indessen  von 
^  puritanischen  Bewohnern  Pennsilvaniens  stets  sehr  fem  gehalten  und  wollten  von 
iran  neuen  Könige  nichts  wissen.     Sie  waren  und  blieben  Franzosen  und  suchten  sich 
deshalb  mit  Hilfe  der  Indianer  längere  Zeit  unabhängig  zu  erhalten ;   sie  weigerten  sich, 
gegen  ihre  Brüder  in  Canada  unter  den  englischen  Fahnen  zu  kämpfen  und  leisteten 
überhaupt  dem  neuen  Beherrscher  den  hartnäckigsten  Widerstand.    Im  Jahre  1749  wur- 
den englische  Colonisten  nach  Chibouctou  geschickt,  welches  man  Halifax  benannte,  aber 
der  Geist  der  Abneigung  wurde  dadurch  nicht  gebrochen.     Die  Regierung  sandte  des- 
halb 1755   den  General  Monckton  mit  einer  ansehnlichen  Land-  und  Seemacht  nach 
Neaschottland,  um  den  englischen  Forderungen  mehr  Nadidruck  zu  geben.     Nachdem 
die  Unterwerfung  des  Landes  fast  vollendet  war,  wurde  auf  den  Rath  von  Lawrence, 
des  Gronvemeurs  von  Massachusetts,  der  Beschluss  gefasst,  die  ganze  Bevölkerung  von 
Acadia  nach  anderen  Provinzen  zu  übersiedeln,  weil  man  sie  theils  für  ihre  Theilnahme 
in  der  hartnäckigen  Vertheidigung  des  Forts  Beausejour  glaubte  bestrafen  zu  müssen, 
andrerseits  aber  auch,  weil  man  fürchtete,  dass  sie  sich  mit  den  Bewohnern  von  Canada 
verbinden   und  die  engh'schen  Colonieen  mit  vereinten  Eräften  überfallen  würden.     Am 
5.  September  mussten  sich  auf  eine  öffentliche  Aufforderung  des  Obersten  Winslowe  alle 
wafienfähigen  Männer  in  der  Kirche  von  Grand-Pr6  versammeln,  welche  von  Soldaten 
stark  besetzt  war.     Nachdem  sich  418  Männer  eingefunden  hatt^i,  Hess  der  Obwst  die 
Trommel  rühren,  stieg  dann  an  den  Stufen  des  Altars  hinauf  und  eiklärte  den  Versam- 
Bidten,  dass  ihnen  alle  ihre  liegenden  Güter  genommen  und  dass  sie  mit  ihren  Familien 
io  andere  Provinzen  gebracht  werden  sollten.     Da  sie  ganz  arglos  ohne  Waffen  gekom- 
Bwti  waren,  so  war  jeder  Widerstand  unmöglich ,  und  sie  mussten  deshalb  der  Gewalt 
Weichen.     Man  schleppte  sie  nach  Verlauf  mehrerer  Tage  in  verschiedenen  Abtheilungen 
ttch  den  Schiffen,  wohin  sie  von  den  laut  klagenden  Weibern  begleitet  wurden;  derFa- 
Bitismns,  welcher  sich  gegen  die  vorläufig  nodi  zurfickgelassenen  katholischen  Frauen  und 
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Kinder  Luft  machte,  war  entsetzlidi:  die  wilde  Horde  sengte  und  brannte  Alles  nieder; 
man  trennte  sogar  unglückliche  MQtter  von  ihren  Kindern,  schafile  nach  und  nach  Alle 
fort  von  ihrer  Heiroath  und  beging  sogar  die  Barbarei,  sie  an  verschiedenen  Orten  aus- 
zuschiffen, so  dass  der  grösste  Theil  der  Familien  förmlich  gesprengt  war,  und  die  ein- 
zelnen Glieder  derselben  unsägliche  Mühe  hatten  ^  um  sich  wieder  zusammenzufinden ; 
Viele  irrten  auf  diese  Weise  ohne  allen  Erfolg  in  dem  fremden  Lande  umher  und  sahen 
die  Ihrigen  nie  wieder.  Hie  und  da  freilich  sammelten  sich  Einzelne  aus  dem  fried* 
liehen  und  frommen  Volke  und  bildeten,  z.  B.  in  St  Domingo,  Guyana  und  Louisiana 
einen  neuen  festen  Verband;  —  aber  das  Glück  der  Meisten  war  für  immer  vernichtet  — 

Das  Gedicht  erzählt  uns  nun,  dass  Evangeline,  eine  junge  Acadierin  von  Grand* 
Pre,  sich  gerade  in  der  Zeit  mit  Gabriel,  dem  Sohne  eines  Schneiders,  Namens  Basil, 
verlobte,  als  die  grässliche  Unthat  ausgeführt  werden  sollte.  Fem  von  ihrer  Familie 
und  dem  Geliebten,  und  getrennt  von  allen  Freunden  und  Verwandten  wird  sie  an  der 
Küste  von  Pennsylvanien  ans  Land  gesetzt  und  irrt  dann  in  Begleitung  eines  alten  Prie- 
sters, der  sie  mit  Rath  und  That  unterstützt,  traurig  umher,  um  die  Verlorenen  wieder- 
zufinden. Aber  fruchtlos  ist  ihr  Bemühen,  vergeblich  eilt  sie  über  den  Delaware  durch 
Massachusetts  und  le  Maine;  nirgends  findet  sie  auch  nur  die  geringste  Spur.  Nach 
einer  langen  mühseligen  Wanderung  zieht  sie  auf  gebrechlichem  Fahrzeuge  mit  mehreren 
Ihrer  unglücklichen  Leidensgenossen  den  Mississippi  entlang  und  entdeckt  endlich  in  Loui- 
siana Basil,  den  Vater  ihres  Verlobten.  Die  Fahrt  auf  dem  mächtigen  Strome  ist  mit 
grosser  Wahrheit  und  dem  lebhaftesten  hoch  poetischen  Gefühle  geschildert,  und  man 
bewundert  den  grossartigen  und  lieblichen  Wechsel  der  Scene  mit  Entzücken.  Der  un- 
glückliche Gabriel  hat  sich  mit  gebrochenem  Herzen  zu  den  indianischen  Jägern  in  den 
anfruchtbaren  und  steinigen  Ebenen  begeben,  welche  sich  an  dem  Gzark-Gebirge  hin- 
ziehen. Basil  begleitet  nun  Evangeline  auf  ihren  ferneren  Wanderungen,  auf  denen  sich 
ihr  in  Adayes  ein  Schimmer  von  Hoffiiung  zeigt  Aber  alles  Bemühen  ist  ohne  Erfolg, 
und  sie  geht  deshalb  nach  Philadelphia  zurück  und  tritt  daselbst  in  den  Orden  der  barm- 
herzigen Schwestern,  um  den  Rest  ihres  Lebens  der  Pfiege  der  Kranken  und  Unglück- 
lichen zu  widmen.  Sie  übt  hier  Barmherzigkeit  und  christliche  Liebe  in  einer  rührend 
frommen  Weise  und  findet  einst  —  nach  Verlauf  vieler  Jahre  —  in  einem  armen  Pest- 
kranken, dessen  Haare  schon  gebleicht  sind  und  der  bereits  mit  dem  Tode  ringt,  ihren 
geliebten  Gabriel  wieder,  welcher  in  ihren  Armen  sein  Leben  aushaucht,  nachdem  auch 
er  seine  Braut  erkannt  und  ihr  süsse  liebe  Trostesworte  zugeflüstert  hat  Sie  ver- 
mag die  neue  Trennung  nicht  zu  ertragen  und  folgt  sehr  bald  dem  Geliebten  in  ein  bes- 
seres Leben. 

Das  episch-lyrische  Gedicht  ist  mit  grösserer  Sorgfalt  und  Geschicklichkeit  geschrie- 
ben worden,  als  man  sie  sonst  irgendwo  bei  Longfellow  findet;  besonders  schön  ist  die 
Schilderung  des  gemüthlichen  häuslichen  Lebens  in  Acadia,  während  andrerseits  die 
Ueppigkeit  des  südlichen  Klimans  mit  voller  Treue  und  Vollendung  dargestellt  ist.  Soll- 
ten wir  irgend  etwas  an  dieser  americanischen  Idylle  als  mangelhafi  bezeichnen,  so  wäre 
es,  dass  der  geschilderten  Liebe  eigentlich  alle  Gluth  der  Leidenschaft  fehlt;  ausserdem 
hat  der  Dichter  auch  über  die  allmälige  Entwicklung  und  über  das  Wachsen  der  g^en- 
seitigen  Zuneigung  fast  gar  nichts  gesagt,  und  es  scheint  beinahe,  als  habe  sich  die 
ganze  Fülle  seiner  poetischen  Kraft,  all  sein  Literesse  auf  die  Beschreibung  des  herr- 
lichen und  theuren  Landes  concentrirt  Grössere  Wahrheit  und  Zartheit  lässt  sich  nicht 
leicht  finden,  als  sie  der  Dichter  in  seinem  Bilde  von  dem  ursprünglichen  Zustande  in 
Nova  Scotia  gezeigt  hat,  wo  er  uns  die  frommen,  gastfreundlichen  und  glücklichen  6e« 
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wohner'  des  Landes  kennen  lehrt.  In  der  Schilderung  dieser  Sommer-  und  Herbstabende 
ertönt  eine  solche  Musik  und  es  schwebt  über  AUem  ein  so  anmuthiger  Zauber,  dass 
man  sich  gar  nicht  wieder  von  dem  Bilde  trennen  kann  und  mit  dem  Wechsel  der  Scene 
fast  unzufrieden  ist. 

Besonders  anziehend  ist  femer  die  Darstellung  von  dem  Charakter  Evangeline's, 
und  im  Laufe  der  Erzählung  wird  sie,  wie  sich  ihre  Tugenden  durch  Geduld  und  reli- 
giösen Glauben  entfalten,  mit  einer  engelhaften  Schönheit  bekleidet.  Das  milde  Ster- 
oenlidit  gleicht  dem  Glänze  ihrer  Augen,  und  ihre  Bewegimgen  scheint  sie  von  dem 
sanften  Dahingleiten  der  Wolken  gelernt  zu  haben ;  viele  Kritiker  haben  es  dem  Dichter 
iast  nicht  verzeihen  können,  dass  er  sie  so  schwere  Prüfungen  bestehen  lässt. 

Der  zweite  Theil  von  Evangeline  ist  überhaupt  nicht  ganz  so  schön  als  der  erste, 
und  so  ergreifend  auch  die  Beschreibung  von  der  Angst  und  Sorge  ist,  in  welcher  un- 
sere Heldin  ihren  Geliebten  aufsuchti  so  hinterlässt  das  Ganze  doch  einen  vorherrschend 
selunerzlichen  Eindruck. 

Die  lyrische  Poesie  Longfellow's  ist  so  lieblich,  dass  wenn  man  den  Dichter  mit 
den  metBten  seiner  Zeitgenossen  vergleicht,  es  gleichsam  ist,  als  ob  man  aus  einem 
nuüien  Lande  in  einen  orientalischen  Garten  kommt,  in  welchem  das  Plätschem  der 
Fasserfalle  oder  die  Musik  der  Vögel  auf  jedem  Schritte  unser  erstauntes  Ohr  erfreuen. 
In  seinen  Gedanken  herrscht  überall  die  strengste  geistige  Schönheit  des  Ausdrucks 
nebst  Lieblichkeit  und  Zartheit,  und  der  Dichter  beweist  zugleich,  dass  er  den  mannigfaltig- 
sten Gebrauch  des  Rhythmus  vöUig  beherrscht.  Sein  Styl  ist  überall  fliessend  und  cor- 
rect,  und  nur  selten  läuft  ihm  eine  kleine  Nachlässigkeit  im  Ausdruck  mit  unter,  wie 
dies  z.  B.  in  der  Hymn  io  the  Moravian  Nuna  der  Fall  ist.  Sein  Ausdruck  ist  zugleich 
ümerst  einfach,  ohne  weithergeholte  Epitheta  —  was  in  America  nicht  gar  häufig  der 
Fall  ist  —  und  in  seinen  Bildern  ist  er  überall  lieblich  und  wahrhaft  keusch;  einen  ganz 
besonderen  Reiz  haben  aber  seine  Schilderungen  noch  dadurch,  dass  bei  dem  Dichter  die 
sichsischen  Wörter  vor  dem  lateinischen  Elemente  der  Sprache  bedeutend  vorwiegen, 
und  dass  das  von  ihm  gebrauchte  Wort  überhaupt  oft  wahre  Bilder  seiner  Gedanken  giebt. 


Wir  beschliessen  diesen  Abschnitt  mit  Anftihrung  der  beiden  beliebtesten  Natio- 
nalgesänge: Yankee  Doodle  von  Sheckburg  und  Haü^  Columbia  von  Hophinson, 


YANKEE  DOODLE. 


A  Yankee  boy  is  trim  and  tall, 

And  never  over  fat,  Sir; 
At  dance  and  frolic,  hop  and  ball, 
As  nimble  as  a  rat,  Sir. 
Yankee  doodle  guard  your  coast, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy. 
Fear  not  then,  nor  threat  nor  boast, 
Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

He's  always  out  on  training  day, 

Commencement  or  Election; 
At  trock  and  trade  he  knows  the  way 

Of  diriving  to  perfeetion. 
Yankee  doodle  &c. 
flifrig,  American.  LitOMtur.  I. 


His  door  is  always  open  found, 

His  eider  of  the  best,  Sir, 
His  board  with  pompkin  pie  is  crown*d. 

And  welcome  every  gaest,  Sir. 
Yankee  doodle  &c. 

Tho'  rongh  and  little  is  his  fann, 

That  little  is  his  own,  Sir, 
Uis  heart  is  strong,  his  heart  is  wann, 
'Tis  truth  and  honor's  throne,  Sir. 
Yankee  doodle  guard  yoor  coast, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy. 
Fear  not  then,  nor  threat  nor  boast^ 
Yankee  doodle  dandy. 
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His  Country  ia  his  pride  and  boast, 
He  *11  ever  prove  true  blue,  Sir, 

When  caird  upon  to  give  his  toast; 
'Tis  „Yankee  doodle  doo,"  Sir. 


Yankee  doodle  goard  yoor  coast, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy, 
Fear  not  then,  nor  tlireat  nor  boast, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy. 


HAIL,  COLUMBIA. 


Hail,  Columbia!  happy  land! 
Hail,  ye  heroes!  heaven-born  band! 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
And  when  the  storra  of  war  was  gone, 
Enjoy'd  the  peace  your  valour  won. 
Let  independence  be  our  boast, 
Ever  mindful  what  it  cost; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize, 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 

Firm  —  united  —  let  us  be, 

Rallying  round  our  Liberty; 

As  a  band  of  brothers  join*d, 

Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriotsi  rise  once  more; 

Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore; 
Let  no  rüde  foe,  with  impious  band, 
Let  no  rüde  foe,  with  impious  band, 

Livade  the  sbrine  where  sacred  lies 

Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-eam*d  prize. 
While  offering  peace  sincere  and  just, 
In  Ileaven  we  place  a  manly  trust, 
That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail, 
And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fall. 
Firm  —  united,  &c. 


Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  Fame  1 

Let  Washington^B  great  name 
Ring  through  the  world  with  load  applaoae, 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applauae : 

Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear 

Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 
With  equal  skill,  and  godlike  power, 
He  govems  in  the  feariul  hour 
Of  horrid  war;  or  guides,  with  ease, 
The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm  —  united,  &c. 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands, 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country,  standf  — 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat, 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat: 
But,  arm*d  in  virtue  firm  and  true, 
His  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  and  you. 
When  Hope  was  sinking  in  dismay, 
And  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day, 
His  steady  mind,  irom  changes  free, 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm  —  united  —  let  us  be, 
Rallying  round  our  Liberty; 
As  a  band  of  brothers  join*d, 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 


Das  Wort  Yankee  Doodle  soll  eigentlich  einen  Schimpfnamen  bedeuten,  etwa  ^Hans 
Tapps",  welcher  von  den  Engländern  den  Americanern  spottweise  beigelegt  und  im 
Laufe  der  Zeiten  allmälig  eine  nationale  Bezeichnung  ward;  Yankee  wäre  danach  eine 
indianische  Corruption  des  Wortes  English,  Dieses  Lied  hat  unzählige  Versionen,  von 
denen. viele  äusserst  geistlos  sind,  und  es  ist  gewiss  ein  Zeichen  von  zunehmendem  Ge- 
schmack, dass  es  in  der  neueren  Zeit  von  „^ai7,  Columbia^  fast  ganz  in  den  Hintergrund 
gedrängt  worden  ist,  welches  aber  auch  der  Eitelkeit  des  Volkes  mehr  Vorschub  leistet 
und  dadurch  schon  allein  grösseren  Beifall  gewinnen  musste. 
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Wie  bei  den  Franzosen  schreibt  sieb  auch  in  America  die  politische  Beredtsamkeit 
aus  den  Zeiten  der  Revolution  her.  Während  indessen  in  Frankreich  Niemand  vorbe- 
reitet WV5  hatte  sich  in  Nordamerica  schon  früher  gleichwie  in  England  vielfache  Ver- 
anlassung zu  öffentlichen  Reden  gefunden ;  jede  Provincial  -  Versammlung  war  gleichsam 
eine  Schale  dafür,  und  schon  die  ersten  Sitzungen  und  Beschlüsse  des  Congresses  be- 
zeugten in  dieser  Hinsicht  das  Vorhandensein  einer  tüchtigen  Uebung  und  Ausbildung. 
Loder  wurden  aber  in  den  ersten  20  Jahren  die  wichtigsten  Verhandlungen  bei  ver* 
Begossenen  Thüren  erledigt,  und  es  gab  auch  noch  keine  zuverlässigen  Zeitungsberichte 
d««ber*> 

Die  politische  Beredtsamkeit  bildet  einen  der  wesentlichsten  und  besten  ^Tbeile  der 
ammcanischen  Nationalliteratur;  reichte  auch  der  Zeitraum  nach  der  Revolution  noch 
JHcht  ganz  aus,  um  aus  den  bisherigen  Leistungen  einen  ganz  besondem  Styl  und  eine 
eigentliche  Kunstschule  hervorgehen  zu  lassen,  so  kann  man  doch  zu  nicht  geringer  Ehre 
d«r  Nation  nachweisen ,  dass  sie  auf  diesem  Felde  Glänzendes  geleistet  hat.  Bedenkt 
man  dabei,  welch  lebhaftes  Interesse  jeder  Americaner  an  der  Politik  nimmt ,  und  dass 
gleich  wie  in  Athen  durch  Wahlen,  öffentliche  Zusammenkünfte  und  Volksfeste  die  all- 
gemeine Aufregung  eigentlich  stets  wach  erhalten  wird,  so  sieht  man,  dass  es  in  America 
zQgleich  nicht  an  Veranlassung  fehlt,  das  vorhandene  Talent  zur  Beredtsamkeit  mehr  und 
mehr  auszubilden.  In  keiner  Kunst  haben  die  Americaner  so  viel  üebung  gehabt  und 
solch  treffliche  Fortschritte  gemacht,  als  gerade  in  dieser.  Die  bisherigen  Leistungen 
beweisen  zugleich,  dass  sie  dazu  eine  ausserordentlich  grosse  natürliche  Anlage  besitzen, 
wenngleich  man  andrerseits  die  eigentliche  Kunst  und  den  rechten  Geschmack  oft  bei 
ihnen  vomisst  Man  sieht,  dass  sie  die  Alten  nicht  studirt  haben,  dass  es  ihren  weit- 
schweifigen Reden  oft  an  Abrundung  fehlt  und  dass  man  das  Mittelstöck  und  das  Ende 
einer  Gedankenentwicklung  oft  vergebens  bei  ihnen  sucht;  aber  dennoch  sind  die  Vor- 
ige weit  gewandter,  inhaltsvoller  und  wirksamer  als  man  dergleichen  bei  den  meisten 
neoeren  Völkern  findet,  und  wir  brauchen  nur  an  die  bekannten  Staatsmänner  der  neue- 
sten Zeiten  in  America  zu  erinnern^  um  damit  auf  Redner  hinzuweisen,  welche  voll  von 
fester,  tiefbegründeter,  Vissenschaftlich  und  praktisch  abgerundeter  üeberzeugung  wahr- 
haft Grossartiges  auf  diesem  Felde  geleistet  haben. 

Ein  kindischer  G^chmack,  welcher  leider  in  England  ebensowohl  als  auch  in  Ame- 
rica nodi  gegenwärtig  seine  Vertreter  findet,  beurtheilt  die  Reden  freilich  vorzugsweise 
nadi  ihrer  Länge.     Die  wahre  üeberzeugung  bedarf  indessen  keiner  vielen  Worte,  in 


*)  Unter  den  Hüüunitteln,  welche  über  diesen  Gegenstand  zu  benutzen '  sind,  mtlssen  alt  die  wichtig- 
Men  bezeichnet  werden:  Ehquence  qf  1h»  ühiUd  States  by  Wiüiton,  Middktown  CowmcL  1827.  Orii- 
Üom*  and  Speeches  on  varwus  occashns  bjf  JEdio.  JSveretL  Boston  1886.  Sketches  qf  the  L^e  and  charac- 
ter  <f  Patrick  Henry  hy  WilUam  Wirt,  Philadelphia  1888.  Speeches  and  forensic  ar<pments  hy  Dan, 
Webster,  Boston  1888.  The  Statesmen  of  America  in  1846  by  Sarah  Myllon  Maary.  London  p,  /. 
Lomffman,  Lkmtg  orators  in  America  hy  B.  L.  Magoon.  New  York  1851.  und  von  demselben  Verfasser 
Oralors  qf  the  American  Bevolution,  N,  F.  1848. 
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deren  Gebrauche  oft  onr  ein  Kunstgriff  und  ünehrlidikeit  zu  finden  ist;  die  Sprache 
grosser  innerer  Bewegung  ist  meistens  gedrängt  und  kömig,  und  am  gewaltigsten  wird 
häufig  die  Wirkung  sein,  wenn  die  oft  ganz  kurze  Bede  gleich  einem  Strome  oder  Was- 
serfalle heranstürmt,  und  gleichwie  in  den  Reden  Cicero 's  gegen  Catilina  oder  des 
Demosthenes  gegen  Aeschines  dann  jeden  Widerstand  vernichtet  und  Alles  vor 
sich  dahinjagt  und  gleichsam  fortwischt. 

Auch  die  im  englischen  Parlamente  gehaltenen  Reden  lassen  sich  in  extenso  nur 
schwer  lesen  und  hinterlassen  meistens  keinen  sehr  tiefen  Eindruck,  wenn  der  Gegen- 
stand ihnen  nicht  etwa  noch  durch  seine  Neuheit  oder  Wichtigkeit  besonderes  Jnteresse 
verleiht.  Wenige  der  jetzt  lebenden  Redner  im  englischen  Parlamente  werden  mit  sol- 
cher Sicherheit  darauf  rechnen,  dass  ihre  Worte  sie  —  wie  das  z.  B.  bei  Burke  oder 
Chat  harn  der  Fall  war  —  lange  überleben  werden;  sicherlich  aber  wird  dieses  bei  dem 
kräftigen  und  eindrucksvollen  Webster,  bei  dem  pathetischen  und  gewinnenden  Clay, 
und  endlich  bei  dem  philosophischen  und  tiefen  Denker  Calhoun  geschehen,  Männern, 
welche  durch  Talent  und  Bildung  gleich  ausgezeichnet  waren. 

Um  die  Bedeutung  der  americanischen  Redner  richtig  beurtheilen  zu  können,  mnss 
man  mit  oem  dortigen  Partei wesen  einigermassen  bekannt  sein;  wir  erinnern  deshalb 
daran,  dass,  nachdem  die  Y.  Staaten  von  England  anerkannt  worden  waren,  eine  bedeu- 
tende politische  Spaltung  eintrat.  Auf  der  einen  Seite  wünschte  man  der  Central-Behörde 
möglichst  grosse  Macht  zu  verleihen;  eine  Ansicht,  welche  von  Jay,  Madison  und 
Hamilton  vertheidigt  und  selbst  von  Washington  unterstützt  wurde.  Die  Führer 
dieser  Partei,  welche  sich  an  die  Aristokratie  England's  anlehnten,  sprachen  ihre  Grund- 
sätze in  einer  Anzahl  von  Briefen  aus,  welche  unter  dem  Titel  The  Federalist  erschienen, 
und  man  gab  danach  der  ganzen  Partei  den  Beinamen  Federalisten.  Die  Gegner 
dieser  Ansicht,  auch  Anti-Federalisten  genannt,  welche  sich  die  Demokratie 
Frankreichs  zum  Muster  nahmen,  verlangten  für  die  Provincial- Regierungen  eine  mög- 
lichst ausgedehnte  Machtvollkommenheit;  wir  finden  unter  ihnen  vorzugsweise  Leute, 
welche  localen  Einfiuss  ausübten  und  von  der  unteren  Yolksklasse  getragen  wurden. 
Ihr  Sprecher  war  Patrick  Henry,  aber  ihr  eigentlicher  Führer,  die  Seele  der  Partei, 
war  Jefferson.  Anfangs  waren  die  Parteien  rücksiehtlich  der  Zahl  ihrer  Mitglieder 
einander  fast  ganz  gleich,  und  häufig  wurden  wichtige  Fragen  durch  die  Minorität  von 
einer  einzigen  Stimme  entschieden.  Nach  dem  Tode  Washingtons  vergrösserte  sich 
indessen  die  Partei  der  Antifederalisten ,  Jefferson  wurde  1801  zum  Präsidenten  ge- 
wählt, und  seine  Anhänger  nannten  sich  seit  dieser  Zeit  Democrate  oder  Bepublicans» 
Die  sogenannte  aristokratische  Partei  behielt  dagegen  ihren  alten  Namen  bis  zum  Jahre 
1824  bei,  wo  sich  ihre  Anhänger  bei  dem  Regierungsantritte  des  Präsidenten  Quincy 
Adams  den  Namen  National •Eepublicane  beilegten,  während  sie  ihre  Gegner  Jackson-- 
men  benannten.  Seit  dem  Jahre  1834  kam  für  die  demokratische  Partei,  welche  die 
Wahl  van  Buren 's  unterstützte,  merkwürdiger  Weise  der  Name  Tories  auf,  und  diese 
beehrte  zum  Danke  dafür  die  conservativen  Gregner  mit  dem  Schimpfiiamen  Whigs;  ans 
Hass  gegen  das  Mutterland  hatte  man  sich  lange  gescheuet,  diese  beiden  Namen  in  Ame- 
rica zu  gebrauchen,  und  seltsamer  Weise  legte  man  ihnen,  als  sie  nun  endlich  in  An- 
wendung kamen,  eine  ganz  umgekehrte  Bedeutung  bei. 

In  der  neuesten  Zeit  haben  die  Tories  durch  ein  zufälliges  Ereigniss  noch  einen 
ganz  neuen  Beinamen  erhalten.  Einige  dieser  Ultra-Radicalen  versammelten  eich  näm- 
lich einst  zu  New-York  in  der  Tammany  Ball;  ein  Zufall  veranlasste  das  plötzliche  Aas- 
gehen der  Lampen;  man  bemühte  sich  durch  eine  Masse  von  Schwefelhölzem  {Locofoco* 
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maU^hea)  das  fehlende  Licht  wieder  herb^znschafien ,  was  nur  mit  grosser  Mühe  gelang. 
Alles  lachte  über  den  Unfall,  und  in  Folge  desselben  taufte  man  die  Partei  Locofocos, 

Aas  der  früheren  Zeit  besitzen  wir  zwar  einige  allgemeine  Beschreibungen  von  den 
Haaptleitem  der  Debatte,  z.  B.  Adams,  Lee,  Dickenson  und  Hancock;  aber  der 
einzige  Redner  unter  ihnen,  dessen  ganzes  Wesen  man  sich  noch  recht  lebendig  zu  yer- 
gegenwärtigen  yermag,  ein  Mann,  welcher  Kraft  und  Feuer  genug  besass,  um  sein  Bild 
trea  auf  die  Nachwelt  zu  bringen  und  dasselbe  mit  den  wichtigsten  Erlebnissen  seines 
Vaterlandes  zu  vereinigen,  war  Henry. 

Patrick  Henry  warder  zweite  Sohn  des  aus  Schottland  ausgewanderten  Obersten 
John  Henry,  und  wurde  im  Mai  1736  auf  dem  Familiensitze  Studley  in  Virginia  ge- 
boren. Er  erhidt  guten  Unterricht,  lernte  aber  nur  wenig  und  zeichnete  sich  durch 
oiKMrdentlicfaes  Wesen  und  eine  gewisse  Unbeholfenheit  in  seinen  Sitten  so  unvortheilhaft 
ans,  dass  die  Seinen  nur  sehr  geringe  Hoffiiungen  auf  ihn  setzten.  Ein  kaufmännisches 
Gesehäft,  welches  er  in  Verbindung  mit  seinem  Bruder  William  unternommen  hatte, 
schlug  völlig  fehl ;  er  wendete  sich  der  Landwirthschafl  zu,  wurde  hier  aber  ebensowenig 
vom  Sdiicksale  begünstigt,  da  es  ihm  an  der  nothigen  Einsicht  und  Erfahrung  fehlte. 
£r  liatte  sich  kurz  voiher  verheirathet  und  begab  sich  nun  zu  seinem  Schwiegervater, 
den  er  in  seiner  Wirthschaft  unterstützte,  während  er  sich  vorzugsweise  mit  Musik  und 
ernsten  Studien  beschäftigte.  Er  studirte  Lateinisch  und  Gesetzeskunde  und  beschloss, 
als  Anwalt  aufzutreten.  Li  seinem  vielbewegten  Leben  hatte  er  eine  sehr  genaue  Men- 
sehenkenntniss  erworben  und  seinen  Scharfblick  in  wunderbarer  Weise  geübt  und  ver- 
vollkommnet Da  er  nun  zugleich  durch  die  Schlage  des  Schicksals  zur  Einsicht  gekom- 
TOßü  and  sehr  fleissig  geworden,  so  war  es  natürlich,  dass  er  in  seiner  praktischen  Wirk- 
amkeit  bald  AneriLennung  fand.  Man  hatte  anfangs  zwar  wenig  von  ihm  erwartet,  aber 
^ich  bei  seinem  ersten  Auftreten,  bei  welchem  er  den  Staat  gegen  die  übermässigen  An- 
sprüche der  Greistlichen  vertheidigte ,  bewies  er  eine  solche  Schärfe  und  Erafb  der  Rede, 
dass  num  es  noch  lange  nach  seinen  Lebzeiten  für  das  grösste  Lob  erachtete,  welches  man 
ein^n  Redner  machen  konnte,  wenn  man  von  ihm  —  gleichsam  sprichwörtlich  —  sagte : 
„i7e  ia  almost  equcd  to  Patrick^  tohen  he  pleads  against  the  parsons.^' 

Henryks  grossartige  Beredtsamkeit  verschaffte  ihm  sehr  bald  eine  politische  Stel- 
lang, in  welcher  er  sich  durch  die  Festigkeit  in  seinen  Grundsätzen  und  die  Unerschüt- 
terlidik^t  seines  Muthes  rühmlichst  auszeichnete.  Seine  erste  bedeutende  politische  Rede 
war  gegen  die  Stempel- Acte  gerichtet,  und  er  zeigte  sich  darin  zuerst  als  einen  höchst 
gefährlichen  Femd  der  aristokratischen  Partei.  1774  trat  er  als  Mitglied  des  ersten 
Congresses  auf  und  soll  sich  auch  hier  durch  seine  Leistungen  sehr  hervorgethan  haben. 
Leider  sind  aber  seine  Reden  aus  dieser  Zeit  ganz  verloren  gegangen ,  und  das  älteste 
Docament,  welches  wir  von  seinem  Talente  besitzen,  ist  das  Bruchstück  der  berühmten 
Bede,  welche  er  1785  am  20.  März  in  der  Sitzung  des  Convents  m  Virginia  hielt,  und 
von  der  wir  auszugsweise  Folgendes  mittheilen  wollen. 

They  ieU  w,  «r,  that  we  are  tveak  —  unahle  to  cope  mth  so  formidable  an  adversary, 
But  tdhen  shaä  we  be  strongerf  WiU  it  be  the  next  week  or  the  next  yearf  Wül  it  be 
when  toe  are  totaüy  disarmedy  and  tohen  a  British  guard  shaü  be  stationed  in  every  houeef 
SkaU  we  gather  strength  by  irreaoluUon  and  inacäonf  ShaU  we  acquire  the  tneans  of  effec» 
tuoL  resistance  by  lying  aupindy  on  our  backe  ^  and  hugging  the  deltmve  phantom  of  hope^ 
fotü  oiar  enemies  shaÜ  have  bound  us  hand  andfootf  Sir,  we  are  not  weak^  if  we  make  a 
proper  use  of  thoee  meana  tohich  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  mil- 
Hons  of  peopU  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty^  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we 
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possesa^  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  agamH  üb.  Besides^  atr,  tve 
shaü  not  fyht  our  battles  ahne.  There  ia  a  just  God  toho  presidea  over  the  deetmies  of  na- 
tumSf  and  who  will  raise  up  fiieiida  to  fight  our  battles  for  us,  The  batüe^  sir^  is  not  to  the 
streng  alone;  ü  is  to  the  vigüant^  the  active^  the  brave,  Besides,  «fr,  we  ha&eno  election.  If 
we  were  base  enough  to  desire  ü^  it  is  now  too  lote  to  retire  from  the  contest.  There  is  no 
retreat  but  in  Submission  and  slavery!  Our  chains  are  forged,  Their  danking  mag  be  heard 
on  the  plains  of  Boston!  The  war  is  inemtahle  —  and  let  ü  comeU  I  repeat  it^  sir,  let 
it  comeHl 

It  is  vain^  sir^  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentleman  mag  cry^  peace^  peace  —  but  there 
is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actuaüy  begun!  The  neat  gale  (hat  suseeps  from  the  north  will  bring 
to  our  ears  the  dash  of  resounding  arms!  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  fUld!  Why 
stand  we  here  idlef  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wisht  What  woutd  they  havef  Is  Ufe  so 
dear^  or  peace  so  sweety  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  cf  chains  and  sUweryt  Forbid  t/, 
Älmighty  God!  —  /  know  not  what  course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me  —  rief  er  be- 
geiatert  mit  weit  vorgestreckten  Händen  und  im  lautesten  Ton  der  Stimme  —  give  me 
liberty^  or  give  ms  death! 

Nachdem  er  seinen  Platz  wieder  eingenommen,  folgte  anfangs  die  lautloseste  Stille; 
dann  aber  erhoben  sich  plötzlich  Alle  wie  ein  Mann  und  riefen:  „Zu  den  Waflfen!" 

Die  ganze  Colonie  bewaffnete  sich  hierauf  uud  wählte  Henry  zu  ihrem  Feldherm ; 
da  er  indessen  ein  gerechtes  Misstrauen  in  seine  militärischen  Fähigkeiten  setzte  und  auch 
kerne  Lust  hatte,  sich  wie  Demosthenes  bei  Chäronea  zu  zeigen ,  so  verzichtete  er  fm- 
willig  auf  die  ihm  übertragene  Ehre,  blieb  aber  treu  und  standhaft  bei  den  Fahnen. 
1776  wurde  er  zum  Gouverneur  von  Virginia  gewählt  und  nahm  als  Mitglied  des  Con- 
vents  im  Jahre  1778  an  den  Berathungen  über  die  Verfassung  der  Vereinigten  Staaten 
den  eifrigsten  Antheil. 

Nach  seiner  Rückkehr  lebte  er  eine  Zeitlang  ruhig  seinem  Berufsgeschäfte  und  ward 
von  seinen  Mitbürgern  verehrt  und  geliebt.  Wir  haben  aus  dieser  Zeit  eine  interessante 
Vertheidigungsrede  von  ihm,  auf  welche  wir  noch  ganz  kurz  eingehen  wollen.  Einem 
Schotten,  Namens  Hook,  hatten  nämlich  die  Truppen  im  Jahre  1781  zwei  Ochsen  weg- 
genommen, weil  es  ausserordentlich  wi  Lebensmitteln  fehlte  und  ausserdem  keine  Greldw 
vorhanden  waren ,  um  für  alle  Bedürfhisse  des  Heeres  zu  zahlen.  Nachdem  nun  der 
Friede  eingetreten  und  Ruhe  und  Ordnung  wieder  hergestellt  war,  erhob  der  nnpatrioti- 
scheHook,  welcher  seinen  Verlust  gar  nicht  verschmerzen  konnte,  eine  Civilklage  gegen 
den  Commissär  der  Truppen  und  verlangte  von  ihm  Schadenersatz. 

H^nry  hatte  die  Vertheidigung  des  Angeklagten  übernommen  und  führte  sie  in 
solcher  Weise,  dass  er  den  Kläger  dem  Hohne  und  Spotte  seiner  Landsleute  aussetzte, 
und  dass  sich  dieser  tief  beschämt  zurückziehen  musste. 

Er  schilderte  zuvörderst  die  Noth  der  americanischen  Armee,  der  es  fast  an  Allem 
fehlte,  um  sich  gegen  die  furchtbare  Kälte  einigermaassen  zu  schirmen  und  deutete  auf 
die  blutigen  Spuren  dieses  Marsches  hin,  welche  die  grossentheiis  unbeschuhete  Mann- 
schaft auf  dem  Eise  hinterliess.  Dann  sagte  er :  Where  was  the  man  who  had  an  Ame- 
rican heart  in  his  bosom,  who  wotdd  not  have  throum  open  his  fieldsy  his  bams^  his  cdUxrs^ 
the  doors  of  his  house^  the  portals  of  his  breast^  to  have  received  with  open  arms  the 
meanest  soldier  in  that  lütk  band  of  famished  patriotsf  Where  is  the  mant  There  he 
Stands;  but  whether  the  heart  of  cm  American  beats  upon  his  bosom^  you^  gentlemen^  are  to 
judge.  Er  wandte  sodann  die  ganze  Kraft  seiner  Phantasie  auf,  um  den  Geschworenen 
eine  lebhafte  Erinnerung  an  die  Einnahme  von  Yoric  zurückzurufen  und  schilderte  Alles 
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in  dttn  glühendsten  und  edelsten  Farben  seiner  Beredtsamkeit.  Man  sah  gleichsam  den 
Triomph,  der  das  Gesidit  eines  Joden  umstrahlte,  man  hörte  das  Geschrei:  Washington 
and  Liberty  /  wie  es  von  den  naheliegenden  Bergen  den  muthigen  Kriegern  im  Wieder- 
hall ihrer  Begeisterung  wieder  entgegenklang. 

Niemand  wusste  sieh  Tor  Jubel  zu  lassen.  y^But  harkl^  fuhr  der  Redner  fort, 
^wkat  notea  of  disccrd  are  these  tohich  disturb  the  genercd  jog ,  and  silence  the  acclamations 
ofvktoryf  ihey  are  the  notee  ofJohn  Hook^  hoaraely  batpling  through  the  American  campe 
hee/l  heefl  heefl^ 

Im  Jahre  1799  erschien  er  zum  letzten  Male  auf  der  Bühne  des  öffentlichen  Le* 
bens,  als  Abgeordneter  für  Charlotte  Country,  um  den  beabsichtigten  verderblichen 
Maassregeln  der  demokratischen  Partei  mit  aller  Kraft  entgegenzutreten.  Er  wusste, 
dass  hier  seine  Stimme  nicht  wirkungslos  verklingen  würde,  und  er  hielt  es  deshalb  für 
seine  heilige  Pflicht,  sich  dem  gewaltigen  Strome  entgegenzustellen  und  das  drohende 
Unheil  von  seinem  theuren  Vaterlande  abzuwenden. 

Bei  seiner  Anrede  an  die  Wähler  sagte  er  unter  Anderm :  „  Where  ie  the  Citizen  of 
America  toho  toill  dare  to  Uft  hie  hand  againet  the  father  of  his  countryP^  Ein  Betrunke- 
ner, welcher  mitten  unter  der  Zahl  seiner  Zuhörer  stand,  rief,  dass  er  es  unternehmen 
wörde;  da  erwiederte  Henry,  indem  er  sich  wahrhaft  mcyestätisch  erhob:  „iVb,  you 
dare  not  do*  it:  in  such  a  parricidal  attempt ,  the  steel  would  drop  from  your  nerveless 
handh' 

Nadi  dieser  letzten,  fast  übermässigen,  aber  erfolgreichen  Wirksamkeit  war  seine 
Gesundheit  gebrochen,  und  er  starb  am  6.  Juni  1799  allgemein  und  aufrichtig  betrauert 

In  seinem  ganzen  Auftreten  als  Redner  hatte  er  sehr  viel  Aehnlicbkeit  mit  Lord 
Chatham,  und  bei  allen  sonstigen  Verschiedenheiten,  welche  sich  zwischen  diesen  beiden 
grossen  Rednern  auffinden  lassen,  zeigt  sich  doch  auch  wieder  sehr  viel  Gleiches.  Fast  in 
allen  leitenden  Elementen  finden  wir  bei  ihnen  die  vollste  Uebereinstimmung  in  dem  Feuer, 
der  Kraft,  Stärke  und  Unerschrockenheit,  in  der  Schärfe  des  Blickes ,  welcher  in  unmit- 
tdbarer  Anschauung  wirkte,  in  dem  so  seltenen  Vermögen,  oft  mit  einer  einzigen  Andeu- 
tung, zuweilen  sogar  mit  einer  blossen  Metapher  eine  ganze  Frage  vollständig  zu  be- 
koditen;  wir  finden  endlich  bei  beiden  Männern  die  gleiche  Vorliebe  zu  dem  Gebrauche 
der  altsächsisdi'en  Ausdrücke,  die  gleiche  Kühnheit  in  den  Anreden,  denselben  Tact  und 
dasselbe  Glück,  mit  welchem  sogar  dramatische  Wendungen  und  Züge  in  der  Rede  bei 
ihnen  vorkommen. 

Wie  schon  voiher  gesagt  wurde,  galten  Lee  und  Dickeneon  gewöhnlich  für  die 
Uauptkämpfer  der  beiden  Parteien ;  die  Macht  ihrer  Rede  war  sicherlich  sehr  gross,  aber 
ab  der  geschickteste  Sprecher,  als  der  eigentliche  Koloss  des  Congresses  muss  John 
Adams  genannt  werden,  welcher  sich  schon  als  Advocat  durch  die  ausgezeichnete  und 
erfolgreiche  Vertheidigung  des  Capitains  Preston*)  hohen  Ruhm  erworben  hatte.  Aus 
der  früheren  Zeit  werden  auch  noch  John  Rutledge  und  James  Otis  als  bedeutende 
Redner  genannt,  die  sich  durch  Feuer  und  classische  Anspielungen  auszeichneten;  Jef- 
ferson's  Stimme  war  äusserst  schwach,  und  sein  undeutlich  gesprochenes  Wort  konnte 
deshalb  nidit  eben  sehr  wirksam  sein.  Um  so  mächtiger  wirkten  dagegen  seine  schrift- 
lichen Aufsätze,  deren  Gesammtausgabe  {Posthumous  works)  von  Mrs.  Trollope  zwar 
als  yfi  mighty  mass  <^  mischief^^  verhöhnt,  dagegen  in  America  etwas  überschätzt  wird, 
die  indessen  ausserordentlidi  lehrreich  ist  und  schon  als  Privatcorrespondenz  eines  För- 

^  Pres  ton  hatte  im  Jahre  1770  auf  das  Volk  schieseen  lassen. 
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sten  der  Demokratie  jeden  ünbefiEmgenen  durch  ihren  etwas  abenteoerlidim  Greift  im 
höchsten  Grade  anziehen  mnss.  Washington  sprach  nur  selten,  und  dann  an(9i  immer 
nur  in  wenigen  kiu*zen  Sätzen;  er  glidi  darin  Wellington  und  strebte  auch  nicht 
nach  Gunst;  aber  der  Inhalt  seiner  wenigen  Worte  war,  wie  bei  dem  Herzoge,  ge- 
wöhnlich sehr  bedeutungsvoll,  und  seine  praktischen  Vorschläge  fanden  ungeaditet  der 
Beredtsamkeit  seiner  Gegner  fast  immer  den  Beifall  und  die  Zustimmung  der  Volksver- 
treter. Als  man  Patrick  Henry  im  Jahre  1774  fragte,  wer  der  erste  Mann  imCon- 
gresse  sei,  da  gab  er  jene  denkwürdige  Antwort:  ^ylf  you  apeak  of  ehguence^  Mr.  Rvi- 
ledge  of  South  Carolina  i»  hy  far  ths  greatest  orator;  but  if  you  spedk  of  solid  mformation 
and  sound  judgment^  Colonel  Washington  is  tmquestionably  the  greatest  man  of  ihat  floory 

Ehe  wir  nun  die  neuesten  und  bedeutungsvollsten  Producte  der  americanischen  Be- 
redtsamkeit einer  näheren  Prüfung  unterwerfen,  müssen  wir  noch  auf  die  früheren  Redner 
in  aller  Kürze  näher  eingehen  und  unter  ihnen  namentlidi  Fi s her  Arnes,  J.  Quincj 
Adams,  W.  Wirt,  Jos.  Quincj  und  Joseph  Story  einigermaassen  zu  würdigen 
suchen. 

Fisher  Ames,  welcher  von  seinen  Landsleuten  den  Beinamen  des  „America- 
nischen Burke^^  erhielt,  war  eine  lange  Zeit  der  Führer  der  Federalisten ,  und  man 
schätzte  ihn  allgemein  wegen  seiner  Grelehrsamkeit  und  Beredtsamkeit,  wegen  seines 
praktischen  Sinnes  und  der  Reinheit  seines  Charakters.  Er  war  zu  Dedha/h  in  Massa- 
chusetts am  9.  April  1758  geboren,  erhielt  seine  akademische  Ausbildung  in  Harvard 
CoUege^  machte  in  Boston  einen  Cursus  der  Reditswissenschaft  und  erwarb  hierauf  in 
seinem  Geburtsorte  als  Advocat  eine  ansehnliche  Praxis.  Nachdem  er  sich  in  seinein 
Berufe  wie  auch  durch  verschiedene  politische  Aufsätze  und  durch  seine  Wirksamkeit  als 
Mitglied  der  Provincial-Versammlung  rühmlidi  ausgezeidmet  hatte,  wählte  ihn  die  Stadt 
Boston  zu  ihrem  Vertreter  fQr  den  ersten  Congress,  wo  er  das  in  ihn  gesetzte  Vertrauen 
vollständig  zu  rechtfertigen  wusste.  Seine  schwache  Gresundheit  nöthigte  ihn  indessen, 
sich  nadi  einer  achtjährigen  Thätigkeit  in  dem  Congresse  ganz  in  das  Privatleben  zurück- 
zuziehen, und  seit  dieser  Zeit  betheiligte  er  sidi  nur  durch  eine  Reihe  von  interessanten 
Aufsätzen  an  dem  politischen  Leben  seines  Vaterlandes.  Charakteristisdi  in  allen  seinen 
Reden  und  Schriften  ist  die  grosse  ünerschrockenheit,  mit  welcher  er  sich  oft  der  öffent- 
lichen Meinung  entgegensetzte.  Er  verschmähete  es,  der  grossen  Menge  irgendwie  zu 
schmeicheln ;  er  betrachtete  den  Pöbel  als  die  gefährlichen ,  stets  unter  den  Waffen  ste- 
henden Truppen  des  erbärmlidisten  Ehrgeizes ,  und  sprach  die  Behauptung  *)  aus ,  dass 
nie  Jemand  wahrhafte  Beredtsamkeit  besessen  habe,  noch  auch  wahrhaft  beredt  werden 
könne,  ohne  ein  beständiger  Leser  der  Bibel  und  ein  Bewunderer  der  Reinheit  und  Er- 
habenheit ihrer  Sprache  zu  sein.  Mit  grösster  Besorgniss  beobachtete  er  die  zunehmende 
Macht  der  Demokratie  und  er  besass  den  Muth,  es  wiederholt  öffentlich  auszusprechen, 
dass  die  Herrschaft  einer  Ultra-Demokratie  nicht  viel  besser  als  ein  Zustand  in.  der  Hölle 
sein  müsse.  Die  Freiheit, -das  Eigen thum  und  die  Wohlfahrt  schienen  ihm  geföhrdet, 
und  er  warnte  deshalb  mit  lauter,  kräftiger  Stimme.  Seine  Anschauungsweise  werden 
folgende  Zeilen  genugsam  erläutern,  in  denen  er  bei  einer  Betrachtung  über  die  ameri- 
canische  Literatur  ausfahriich  erwog,  welches  der  Einüuss  des  Verstandes  in  einer  reinen 
Democratie  sein  könne.  Intellectual  superiority^  sagte  er^  is  so  far  from  conciliaUng  ccn-- 
fidence,  that  it  is  the  very  spirü  of  a  democracy^  as  in  France  j  to  proscribe  the  ariatocracg 


*)  ,,/  vnü  haeard  the  (Uiertion  thcU  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  wiU  hecofM  tndy  eJoquenty  mihout  being 
a  conttant  reader  qf  the  Bible  and  an  adtnirer  if  ilyi  purity  and  »ublimUjf  qf  iit  languagt,^* 
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0/  talents.  To  be  the  /avaurUe  of  an  ignorcarU  muUitude^  a  man  nrnst  descend  to  their  levd; 
he  must  desire  what  they  desite^  and  detest  all  they  do  not  approve:  he  must  yield  to  their 
prefudicesy  and  Substitute  them  for  principles.  Instead  of  erUightening  their  errors ,  he  must 
adopt  them  ;  he  must  fumish  the  sophistry  ihat  will  propagate  and  defend  them. 

Er   starb  im  Jahre  1808,  und  sein  Freund  Dr.  Eirkland  veröffentlichte  bald 
nachher  eine  Gesammtausgabe  seiner  Briefe  nnd  Aufsätze,  welche  sich  alle  durch  Klar- 
heit der  Gredanken,  Reinheit  und  Mannig&ltigkeit  im  Ausdrucke  auszeichnen  und  ihm 
dauernden  Ruhm  verschafft  haben.    Seine  berühmteste  Bede  hielt  er  1796   zur  ünter- 
stfitsotig  eines  Vertrages  mit  England,  welcher  zwar  von  dem  Präsidenten  genehmigt, 
aber  auf  einen  bedeutenden  Widerstand  im  Hause  der  Repräsentanten  gestossen  war  (II, 
pag.  185 — 138).     Fisher  Arnes  war  gerade  in  dieser  Zeit  körperlich  sehr  schwach, 
imd  man  glaubte  allgemein,  als  er  sich  erhob,  dass  er  sich  mit  einem  einfachen  Proteste 
begnögen  würde;  aber  er  gerieth  allmälig  in  eine  solche  Wärme,  und  alle  seine  Gredan- 
ken entströmten  ihm  in  solch  fieberhafter  Kraft  der  Worte,  die  Wahrheit  seiner  GefQhle 
\ag  90  offen  und  in  solcher  Gluth  vor  Aller  Augen  da ,  dass  man  allgemein  hingerissen 
ward  von  der  Macht  der  Begeisterung,  und  die  Gegenpartei  in  ihrer  Besörgniss  nichts 
weiter  thnn  konnte,  als  eine  Vertagung  der  Abstimmung  zu  beantragen.     Er  schilderte 
iii&ngs  den  Segen  und  die  Zweckmässigkeit  eines  Vertrages  mit  der  grös3ten  Klarheit 
und  Anschaulichkeit,  entwarf  dann  aber  mit  der  Kraft  eines  Buike  ein  schaudererregen- 
des, tiefergreifendes  Bild  von  all  dem  Unheile,  welches  aus  einer  AUehnung  des  Frie- 
densvertrages folgen,  und  wie  sich  die  grässlichen  Feuer  der  Wilden  von  Neuem  ent- 
zfinden  und  ihnen  neue  Schlachtopfer  zugeführt  werden  würden. 

Eine  ähnliche  Berühmtheit  erlangte  auch  die  von  ihm  im  Jahre  1794  gehaltene 
Bede  über  den  von  Madison  gemachten  Vorschlag,  dem  ausländischen  Handel  grössere  Be- 
schränkungen aufzulegen,  um  dadurch  andere  Völker  zu  Concessionen  zu  vermögen.  In 
diesem  Vortrage,  worin  er  sich  in  der  Theorie  für  unbegrenzte  Handelsfreiheit  aussprach, 
deren  plötzliche  Einführung  aber  für  völlig  unpraktisch  erklärte,  finden  sich  über  Tarif- 
Erhöhnngen  u.  dgl.  eine  Menge  tiefdurchdachter  Betrachtungen,  welche  auch  noch  in  der 
jetzigen  Zeit  Beachtung  verdienen  möchten. 

Sdten  besass  wohl  ein  Staatsmann  «eine  so  umfassende  und  gründliche  Bildung, 
als  John  Quincy  Adams,  welcher  1767  geboren  ward,  seinen  Vater  auf  seinen  vie- 
len Reisen  begleitete  und  endlich  in  Cambridge  auf  der  Harvard-Universität  einen  aka- 
demischen Grad  erwarb.  Er  bildete  sich  später  in  Newburyport  för  die  Rechtswissen- 
schaft aus  und  verfasste  dort  unter  dem  Pseudonamen  Public ola  eine  Gegenschrift 
gegen  Payne's  „Menschenrechte %  welche  viele  Theilnahme  fand.  Bald  nach- 
her betrat  er  die  diplomatische  Laufbahn ,  bekleidete  an  den  Höfen  der  Niederlande,  von 
Portugal,  Preussen,  Russland  und  England  eine  lange  Reihe  von  Jahren  hindurch  das 
Amt  eines  Gresandten  in  der  ehrenvollsten  Weise,  stand  8  Jahre  unter  Monroe  an  der 
Spitze  des  Cabinets  und  wurde  1825  zum  Präsidenten  der  V.  Staaten  erwählt.  1829 
zog  er  sich  in  das  Privatleben  zurück,  wurde  dann  aber  fast  einstimmig  zum  Repräsen- 
tanten gewählt,  und  hat  sich  seit  dieser  Zeit  unausgesetzt  an  allen  wichtigen  Debatten 
aofs  Lebhafteste  betheiligt.  Eine  kurze  Zeit  hatte  er  auch  an  der  Harvard-Universität 
das  Amt  eines  Professors  der  Rhetorik  bekleidet  und.  sich  hier  ebenso  sehr  wie  in  seinen 
diplomatischen  Berufsverhältnissen  ausgezeichnet.  Seine  Studien  waren  äusserst  man- 
nigfaltig, nnd  in  allen  seinen  Vorträgen  finden  sich  davon  die  deutlichsten  Spuren;  auch 
galt  er  mit  Recht  für  eine  so  bedeutende  literarische  Notabilität,  dass  er  für  die  Einwei- 
hnng  von  gelehrten  Instituten  aller  Art,  sowie  die  Abhaltung  von  wichtigen  Gedächt- 
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niBsreden  sehr  oft  znm  offiddlen  Bedner  erwählt  ward.  Am  bekanntesten  sind  unter 
diesen  unzähligen  Gelegenheitsvorträgen  seine  Lobrede  auf  Lafayette  und  die  Antritts- 
rede, weldie  er  bei  der  Uebemahme  der  Präsidentschaft  hielt,  die  sowohl  wegen 
ihrer  männlichen  Kraft  und  staatsmännischen  Anschauung,  als  auch  wegen  ihrer  geist- 
voUen  Tiefe  gerühmt  zu  werden  verdient  Neben  diesen  beiden  Vorträgen  ist  von  3ach- 
kennem  seine  Rede  Qber  die  texanischen  Angelegenheiten  für  ein  wahres  diplomatisches 
Meisterstück  erklärt  worden,  dem  man  in  America  nur  wenig  an  die  Seite  stellen  könne. 
Neben  der  Universalität  seines  Wissens  und  der  Kühnheit  und  IQarheit  in  seinen  Ge- 
danken muss  man  bei  ihm  auch  seine  gleichmässigen ,  umfassenden  und  aufgeklärten  po- 
litischen Ansichten  und  die  Kraft  seines  wahrhaft  gelungenen  Stjles  loben ,  und  man 
kann  sich  eine  Vorstellung  von  der  Macht  seiner  Rede  machen,  wenn  man  sich  ssu  Obi- 
gem hinzudenkt,  dass  er  zugleich  eine  kräftige,  wohlklingende  Stimme  besass  und  schon 
durch  die  edle  Haltung  seiner  ganzen  äusseren  Erscheinung,  wie  durch  die  Lauterkeit 
seines  Charakters  Ehrfurcht  einflösste.  Wir  wollen  es  zwar  nicht  verschweigen,  dass  er 
in  der  Wahl  des  Ausdrucks  zuweilen  geschmacklos  erscheint,  und  dass  audi  sein  Styl 
stellenweise  etw^  verworren  ist;  doch  daS  sind  eigentlich  nur  Ausnahmen,  und  man 
ronss  bei  ihm  vielmehr  fast  immer  die  reine  rednerische  Kraft  bewundem,  wie  z.  B.  in 
seinen  Ansichten  über  die  Reinheit  americaniscfaer  Abstammung.    (11,  pag.  Idd). 

Ausser  seinen  Reden  und  staatsmännischen  Sdiriften  besitzen  wir  von  ihm  nodi 
eine  Reihe  von  kritischen  Aufsätzen  über  Shakspeare,  Vorträge  über  Rhetorik,  eine 
Sammlung  kleiner  lyrischer  Gedidite  und  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh^  eine  Erzählung  aas  dem 
12.  Jahrhundert  in  4  Gesängen.  Für  deutsche  Leser  wird  es  femer  nodi  Interesse 
haben,  zu  erfahren,  dass  er  sich  während  seines  vierjährigen  Aufenthaltes  in  Berlin  eifrig 
mit  deutscher  Literatur  beschäftigte,  Wieland's  Oberon  übersetzte  und  eine  nicht  unbe- 
deutende Anzahl  von  Briefen  dracken  liess,  welche  sehr  interessante  Betrachtungen  ent- 
halten, die  er  auf  einem  längeren  Ausüuge  nach  Schlesien  über  Land  und  Leute  ange- 
stellt hatte. 

Neben  Quincy  verdient  auch  noch  William  Wirt  (geb.  1772)  aus  Bladensburg 
in  Maryland  genannt  zu  werden,  welcher  nach  einer  sehr  rahmvollen  Vollendung  seiner 
juristischen  Laufbahn  das  Amt  eines  Greneral- Anwalts  der  V.  Staaten  unter  der  Präsi- 
dentschaft Monroe's  (1817)  erhielt  nnd  dasselbe  bis  zum  Jahre  1880  inne  hatte. 
Hierauf  zog  er  sich  in  das  Privatleben  zurück  nach  Baltimore  und  starb  daselbst  im 
Jahre  1834.  Unter  seinen  zahlreichen  Schriften  fiainden  seine  Aufsätze  vermischten 
Inhalts,  welche  er  unter  dem  Namen  Y,The  British  Spy^  und  späterhin  in  der  literari- 
schen Zeitschrift  „  The  old  Bachelor^  dracken  liess ,  die  meiste  Beachtung;  man  bewun- 
derte die  Klarheit,  den  Geist  und  die  Leichtigkeit,  in  der  sie  geschrieben,  und  wenn- 
gleich er  eigentlich  wenig  Neues  und  aufl&llend  Schönes  vorbrachte,  so  gefiel  doch  Jedem 
die  Frachtbarkeit  seiner  Phantasie  und  der  Glanz,  mit  welchem  er  die  Spradie  beherrsdite. 

Von  seinen  Grelegenheitsreden  müssen  wir  der  wahrhaft  klassischen  Lobreden  auf 
Adams  und  Jefferson  gedenken,  und  wir  machen  noch  zugleich  auf  die  Biographie 
des  vorhin  erwähnten,  berühmten  Redners  Patrick  Henry  aufmerksam  (1817),  welche 
er  mit  grossem  Fleisse  arbeitete,  und  deren  lebensvolle,  malerische  Schönheit  man  in 
hohem  Grade  bewundera  muss.  Die  meiste  Berühmtheit  erlangte  die  Rede,  weldie  er 
als  Ankläger  gegen  Aaron  Burr  hielt,  der  die  Mittel  zu  emem  Zuge  gegen  Mexioo 
herbeigeschafft  haben  soUte  und  deshalb  wegen  Hochverraths  angeklagt  war.  Dar  Ver- 
theidiger  des  Angeklagten  sudite  die  Hauptschuld  der  ganzen  Expedition  auf  einea 
Herrn  Blannerhassett  zu  schieben  und  dadurch  seinen  Clienten  vollständig  zu  rei- 
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ii%en.  Die  glänzendste  Partie  der  ganzen  Anklagerede  ist  nan  der  Moment,  in  welchem 
Wirt  dem  Greriditshofe  anseinandersetzt ,  was  für  ein  Mensch  eigentlich  Blanner- 
hassett  sei,  (II,  pag.  188)  nnd  daraas  beweist,  dass  von  Barr  der  Plan  zu  einem 
solchen  Unternehmen  unmöglich  aasgegangen  sein  könne.  Diese  Schilderang,  welche 
als  Probe  von  Wirt's  Leistungen  äusserst  charakteristisch  ist,  gilt  in  America  für  eins 
der  besten  Stacke  nationaler  Beredtsamkeit,  und  in  den  Schulen  wird  dasselbe  sehr  oft 
za  Dedamationen  benutzt 

Em  anderer  bedeutender  Bedner,  der  sich  ebenfalls  durch  eine  umfassende  Gelehr- 
samkeit, ungewöhnliches  Talent  und  eine  edle  Gesinnung  auszeichnete,  war  der  alte  Fe- 
deralist  Josiah  Quincy.  Er  war  1772  in  Boston  geboren,  studirte  in  Cambridge, 
widmete  sich  der  Rechtswissenschaft,  betrieb  aber  zugleich  mit  besonderer  Vorliebe  das 
Studium  der  dassischen  und  neueren  Literaturen  und  war  von  1829  bis  1845  Präsident 
der  Harvard -Universität.  Seit  1804  sass  er  als  Mitglied  im  Repräsentantenhause  und 
bekleidete  von  1813  bis  1820  das  Amt  eines  Senators;  späterhin  berief  ihn  das  Ver- 
tcsoen  seiner  Mitbürger  in  den  Gemeinderath ,  und  von  1823  bis  1845  war  er  Bürger- 
meister von  Boston.  Axissot  einer  beträchtlichen  Anzahl  von  Gelegenheitsreden  haben 
wn-  nm  ihm  eine  sehr  interessante  Geschichte  der  Harvard-Universität  in  2  Bänden, 
welehe  mit  grosser  Sorgfalt  geschrieben  ist  und  ein  sehr  werthvolles  Werk  genannt  zu 
werden  verdient;  schon  durch  die  vielen  biographischen  Notizen  und  geistreichen  Cha- 
rakterskizzen,  welche  der  Verfasser  mit  grosser  Anschaulichkeit  und  Lebendigkeit  vor 
uns  entwirft,  besitzt  die  Schrift  einen  ganz  besonderen  Reiz,  und  unser  Interesse  steigert 
sidi  nodi,  wenn  wir  des  wichtigen  Einflusses  gedenken,  welchen  diese  grossartige  Bil- 
dungsstätte seit  den  200  Jahren  ihres  Bestehens  auf  das  Gedeihen  des  geistigen  Lebens 
in  America  überhaupt  ausgeübt  hat.  Von  seinen  politischen  Vorträgen,  welche  die 
meiste  Beachtung  fanden,  erwähnen  wir  einer  im  Jahre  1808  gehaltenen  Rede,  in  der  er 
zur  Unterstützung  eines  Beschlusses  sprach,  um  den  Verordnungen  Englands  und  Frank- 
reichs Widerstand  zu  leisten,  welche  den  Handel  der  V.  Staaten  beschränkten.  Seine 
bedeutendste  Rede  aber  hielt  er  im  J.  1811,  in  welcher  er  sich  auf  eine  bewunderungs- 
würdige Weise  über  die  Zulassung  von  Louisiana  zur  Union  aussprach.  Kann  man  sei- 
nen Ansichten  auch  nicht  immer  beipflichten,  so  muss  man  doch  die  gelungene  Form 
seiner  ganzen  Darstellung  bewundem,  und  seine  Gegner  dachten  mit  grosser  Besorgniss 
an  die  Erledigung  der  ganzen  Frage,  nachdem  Quincy  in  die  Worte  ausgebrochen  war: 
If  this  hül  passes^  the  honds  of  this  Union  are  virtuoüy  dissolved;  the  states  which  compose 
ü  are  free  from  their  morcU  obligations ,  and  it  tvill  be  the  right  of  all  and  the  duty  of  some 
to  prepare  for  a  Separation^  peaceahly  if  we  can^  forcibly  if  we  must! 

Obwohl  man  ihm  nachsagte,  dass  er  seine  Reden  stets  vorher  aufgezeichnet  und 
auswendig  gelernt  habe,  so  that  dieses  doch  der  Ejraft  und  Lebendigkeit  seines  glänzenden 
Vortrags  durchaus  keinen  Eintrag.,  und  der  Inhalt  und  die  Form  desselben  erschienen 
vielleicht  gerade  durch  die  auf  die  Vorbereitung  angewendete  Sorgfalt  in  um  so  grösserer 
Vollendung. 

Unter  den  früheren  Staatsmännern  America's  nimmt  endlich  noch  der  Richter  Jo- 
seph Story  eine  achtunggebietende  Stellung  ein,  obwohl  er  sich  eigentlich  mehr  noch 
dorch  die  grosse  Zahl  seiner  juristischen  Schriften  einen  Namen  erworben  hat.  Er 
stammte  aus  Marblehead  in  Massachusetts  (geb.  18.  Septbr.  1779),  studirte  in  Cam- 
bridge und  widmete  sich  dann  der  Rechtswissenschaft.  Obwohl  er  in  seiner  Jugend  zu 
der  Partei  der  Demokraten  gehörte ,  fand  sein  Talent  doch  selbst  bei  Gegnern  die  ver- 
di^te  Anerkennung,  und  nachdem  er  eine  «Zeitlang  als  Mitglied  des  Congresses  thätig 
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gewesen  yv'ar,  Übertrag  ihm  Präsident  Madison  eine  Stelle  in  dem  obersten  Gerichts- 
hofe der  y.  Staaten,  welche  er  in  so  rühmlicher  Weise  bekleidete,  dass  er  1829  nach 
der  Harvard -Universität  berufen  ward,  um  daselbst  das  damals  neabegründete  Amt 
eines  Professors  der  Jurisprudenz  zu  übernehmen.  Er  verblieb  in  dieser  Stellung  bis  zu 
seinem  Tode  (10.  Septbr.  1845)  und  erwarb  sich  hier  durdi  die  Herausgabe  seiner  ju- 
ristischen Werke:  On  the  Law  of  Baümmts^  On  the  canflict  of  law8y  On  Eqtäty  Fleadtngs 
u.  8.  w.  dauernden  Ruhm.  Selbst  das  Urtheil  von  Juristen  Englands  geht  dahin ,  dass 
diese  Ckmmentariea  des  Judge  Story*)  von  keinem  englischen  Gesetzbache  übertroflto 
würden;  sie  sind  in  philosophischem  Geiste  geschrieben,  der  Ver&sser  geht  in  ihnen 
stets  auf  die  ersten  Grundprincipien  zurück  und  trägt  seine  Lehren  in  einer  klaren ,  ver- 
ständlichen Sprache  vor.  Ausser  einigen  unbedeutenden  poetischen  Schöpfungen  ver- 
öffentlichte er  im  J.  1835  eine  Sammlung  vermischter  Schriften,  welche  seine  besten 
Reden  brachte,  die  er  in  verschiedenen  gelehrten  Gesellschaften  gehalten  und  welche 
i^  die  Grelehrsamkeit,  den  Schar&inn  und  Geschmack  ihres  Verfassers  das  günstigste 
Zeugniss  ablegen. 

Wir  lassen  hier  ein  Bruchstück  aus  einem  seiner  Vorträge  folgen,  in  welchem  er 
im  Widerspruche  gegen  die  Vertheidiger  eines  rein  materiellen  Nützlidikeitsprindpes  das 
Studium  des  klassischen  Alterthums  ganz  vortrefflich  in  Schutz  nimmt,  ein  Bestreben, 
welches  üb  er  all,  aber  ganz  besonders  in  America,  als  ein  höchst  verdienstliches  gel- 
ten muss. 

/  pas8  over  aÜ  condderation  of  thoae  admired  compositions ,  in  which  wisdom  speaksy 
OS  with  a  voice  from  heaven ;  of  those  sublime  efforts  of  poeticcd  geniua  which  still  freshen^ 
OS  they  pass  from  age  to  age^  in  undying  vigour;  of  those  finished  histories  which  sOU.  «n- 
lighten  and  instruct  govemments  in  their  duty  and  their  destiny^  of  those  matchless  orations 
which  roused  nations  to  arms,  and  chained  Senates  to  the  chariot -wheels  of  aü-conquering 
eloquence.  These  aü  mag  now  be  read  in  our  vemacular  tongue,  Ag,  as  one  remembers  the 
face  of  a  dead  friend  by  gathering  up  the  broken  fragments  of  his  image  —  as  one  Ustens  to 
the  tale  of  a  dream  twice  told  —  as  one  catches  the  roar  of  the  ocean  in  the  rippiU  of  a  riv- 
tUet  —  as  one  sees  the  blaze  of  noon  in  the  first  glimmer  of  twilight 

There  is  not  a  Single  nation  from  the  North  to  the  South  of  Europe^  from  the  bleak 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  bright  plains  of  immortal  Italy^  whose  literature  is  not  embedded 
in  the  very  demente  of  classical  learning.  The  literature  of  England  is,  in  an  emphatic  sense^ 
the  production  of  her  scholars;  of  men  who  have  cultivated  letters  in  her  universities  ^  and 
Colleges,  and  grammar-schools;  of  men  who  thought  any  life  too  short,  chiefly  because  it  l^ 
some  relic  ofantiquity  unmastered^  and  any  other  fame  humble^  because  it  faded  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  Roman  and  Grecian  genius.  He  who  studies  English  literature  unthout  the  lights 
of  classical  learning  loses  half  the  charms  of  its  sentiments  and  style^  ofits  force  and  feeiUngSj 
of  its  delicate  touches,  of  its  delightftd  aüusions,  of  its  iUustrative  associations.  Who,  that 
reads  the  poetry  of  Gray^  does  not  feel  that  it  is  the  refinement  of  classical  taste  which  gives 
such  inexpressible  vividness  and  transparency  to  his  dictionf  Who,  that  reads  the  concen* 
trated  sense  and  melodious  versification  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  does  not  perceive  in  them  the 
disciples  of  the  old  schod,  whose  genius  was  inflamed  by  the  heroic  verse,  the  terse  satire,  and 
the  playful  wit  of  antiquityf  Who,  that  meditates  over  the  strains  of  Milton,  does* not  feel 
that  he  drank  deep  at 


•)  Veigl.  das  Weitndnster  Rmmo,  1S4S  p.  S45. 
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,,Siloa'8  brook,  that  floVd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God"  — 

that  the  fires  of  hü  magnificerU  mind  wert  lighted  hy  coals  from  ancient  aUars  t 

It  is  no  exaggeradon  to  declare  that  he  who  proposee  to  ahoUsh  clMsical  atudiee  pro- 
fosee  to  r ender  ^  in  a  great  measure^  inert  and  unedifying  the  mase  of  EngUeh  literature  for 
tkree  centurtes:  to  rob  ue  of  the  gkry  of  the  past^  and  mach  of  the  Instruction  offuture  ages; 
to  bUnd  U8  to  exceUendes  which  few  mag  hope  to  equal  and  none  to  eurpass;  to  annihüate 
auociations  which  are  intenooven  tmth  our  heet  aentimentSy  and  give  to  distant  times  and 
ccwUries  a  preeence  and  redLiiy  as  if  ihey  were  in  fact  hie  own. 

Wir  wenden  uns  nnn  zn  den  grossen  Staatsmännern  der  neuesten  Zeit,  und  nennen 
unter  ihnen  als  die  bedeutendsten  Clay,  Webster  und  Calhoun;  sie  waren  lange  der 
Stolz  America's,  —  ein  einziges  Jahr  hat  alle  drei  dahinscheiden  sehen. 

Clay  gehört  zu  denjenigen  Männern,  die  sich  vorzugsweise  in  Republiken  finden, 
irdche  durch  Talent  und  Fleiss  die  Begründer  ihres  eigenen  Glückes  waren. 

Henry  Clay  wurde  am  12.  April  1777  in  Hanover  Connty,  im  Staat  Virginia 
gc^ren  und  verlor  den  Vater  in  frühester  Jugend,  welcher  seine  grosse  Familie  in  den 
d&ftigsten  Verhältnissen  zurückliess.  Mit  ziemlich  geringen  Kenntnissen  ausgerüstet 
tni  et  schon  in  einem  Alter  von  14  Jahren  bei  einem  Kaufmanne  in  die  Lehre,  um  sich 
gletdi  den  meisten  Männern  in  America  durch  den  Handel  eine  Lebensstellung  zu  ver- 
sdiaffen  und  dadurch  zugleich  für  den  Unterhalt  seiner  Familie  sorgen  zu  können.  Nach 
Verlauf  von  etwa  2  Jahren  hatte  er  sich  durch  seine  Fähigkeiten  und  sein  wahrhaft 
liebenswürdiges  Wesen  so  viel  Freunde  erworben ,  dass  er  auf  Verwendung  derselben 
eine  Stelle  als  Schreiber  an  dem  obersten  Kanzlei-Gerichtshofe  erhielt;  im  Jahre  1796 
entsdiloss  er  sich,  eigentliche  Rechtsstudien  zu  betreiben  und  Hess  sich  nach  Vollendung 
derselben  als  Rechtsanwalt  in  Lexington,  im  Staate  Kentucky  nieder,  wo  er  sich  bald 
dner  ungewöhnlichen  Beliebtheit  erfreute.  Hier  begann  er  auch  seine  politische  Lauf- 
bahn, indem  man  ihn  als  Mitglied  in  den  Staats-Convent  berief,  welcher  für  Kentucky 
eine  neue  Verfassung  berathen  sollte.  Bei  seinem  jugendlichen  Eifer  für  Recht  und 
Wahrheit  kämpfte  er  mit  dem  männlichsten  Muthe  für  die  AJbschafiTung  der  Sclaverei, 
jenes  Schandfleckens,  der  so  viel  Unheil  gebracht  hat  und  leider  noch  gegenwärtig  auf 
Video  Staaten  des  freien  America's  lastet  Aber  die  Frage  war  noch  nicht  reif  zur 
Entscheidung.  Mit  Hohn  und  furchtbarer  Erbitterung  wurde  deshalb  sein  wohlgemeinter 
Torschlag  aufgenommen,  und  er  raubte  ihm  für  den  Augenblick  fast  alle  seine  Popularität. 
Die  Abneigung  milderte  sich  indessen  allmälig,  und  man  konnte  nicht  umhin,  seinem 
aosserordentlichen  Talente  und  seiner  kühnen  Unerschrockenheit  volle  Gerechtigkeit  an- 
gedeihen  zu  lassen.  Man  fühlte  es,  dass  der  Staat  einen  solchen  Mann  nicht  wohl  ent- 
behren könne  und  wählte  ihn  deshalb  schon  1806  in  den  Congress,  obgleich  er  kaum 
das  erforderliche  Alter  erreicht  hatte.  Auch  hier  zeichnete  er  sich  auf  das  Vortheil- 
hafteste  aus,  man  wählte  ihn  deshalb  stets  wieder,  entweder  für  das  Repräsentantenhans 
oder  für  den  Senat,  und  während  seiner  ganzen  Wirksamkeit  im  Congresse  hatte  er  fast 
immer  das  ehrenvolle  Amt  eines  Sprech^s  inne.  Seine  Schnelligkeit  in  der  Auffassung, 
seine  Entschiedenheit  und  Festigkeit  sowie  die  grosse  Urbanität  in  seinem  ganzen  Wesen 
maditen  ihn  für  diese  Stellung  sehr  geeignet,  und  er  fand  in  seiner  Wirksamkeit  grosse 
Anerkennung.  In  seiner  ersten  Rede  entwickelte  er  die  Grundzüge  des  americanischen 
Handelssystems,  welche  späterhin  zur  Geltung  gekommen  sind;  er  sprach  zu  Gunsten 
te  heimischen  Fabrikate  und  strebte  danach,  die  americanische  Lidustrie  selbstständig 
ond  von  Europa  unabhängig  zu  machen.     Späterhin  war  er  einer  der  heftigsten  Agita- 
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toren,  um  die  BegiemDg  za  einer  offenen  Eriegseridärang  gegen  England  zu  veranlassen, 
und  wie  er  während  des  ganzen  Krieges,  weldier  die  letzten  Bande  zwischen  America 
und  dem  Mutterlande  zerriss,  unausgesetzt  der  Redner  der  Volkspartei  war  und  als  sol- 
cher die  wichtigsten  Rathschläge  ertheilte,  so  wählte  man  ihn  auch  später  zum  Friedens- 
Commissar ,  um  in  Gröttingen  und  darauf  in  Grent  den  Frieden  definitiv  abzuschliessen. 
Mit  demselben  Erfolge  betrieb  er  im  Jahre  1818  die  Emancipation  der  südamericanischen 
Staaten,  und  die  Bedeutung  seiner  Beredtsamkeit  war  so  gross,  dass  die  Officiere  in  dem 
Süden  ihren  Leuten  vor  der  Fronte  die  Reden  des  grossen  Mannes  voll  Begeisterung 
vorlasen,  und  dass  man  ihm  den  Beinamen  des  „grossen  Friedensstifters^  (Pa- 
c^atur)  gab. 

Als  in  späterer  Zeit  bei  den  stets  zunehmenden  Einwanderungen  sich  die  Macht 
der  demokratischen  Partei  immer  vergrösserte,  da  fürchtete  Clay  mit  vielen  seiner  Lands- 
leute, es  werde  nach  und  nach  alle  Gewalt  in  der  Staatsregierung  der  Union  oentralisirt 
und  dadurch  ein  verderblicher  Bruch  herbeigeführt  werden;  er  hielt  es  deshalb  für  seine 
patriotische  Pflicht,  dem  Ueberströmen  der  Demokratie  mit  aller  Kraft  entgegen  zu  treten, 
und  er  ging  darum  in  das  Lager  der  Whigs  über,  mit  denen  vereint  er  von  der  reinsten 
Vaterlandsliebe  erfüllt  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  für  die  Erhaltung  des  americanischen  Systems 
muthig  gekämpft  hat.  Er  wurde  mehrfach  als  Candidat  fiir  die  Präsidentschaft  aufge- 
stellt, und  wäre  vor  mehreren  Jahren  sicherlich  mit  der  höchsten  Würde  der  Republik 
bekleidet  worden,  wenn  ihm  nicht  die  Mitbewerbung  des  alten  ruhmbedeckten  Volkslieb- 
lings Zach.  Taylor  in  den  Weg  getreten  wäre. 

Zu  verschiedenen  Zeiten  waren  ihm  Staatsämter  angetragen ,  aber  er  hatte  sie  stets 
ausgeschlagen,  weil  er  nicht  nach  Ehre  geizte  und  weil  er  andrerseits  das  Bewusstsein 
im  Busen  trug,  dass  ihn  seine  Partei  nicht  wohl  entbehren  könnte;  und  bei  allen  wich- 
tigen Reformen,  welche  in  den  letzten  10  bis  20  Jahren  vorgenommen  sind,  war  er  stets 
einer  der  entschlossensten  und  zugleich  umsichtigsten  Vorkämpfer.  Es  galt  ihm  in  einem 
solchen  Falle  völlig  gleich,  ob  selbst  das  persönliche  Literesse  seiner  eigenen  Partei- 
genossen dabei  verletzt  wurde;  das  Wohl  des  ganzen  Vaterlandes  ging  ihm  über  Alles, 
und  er  brachte  demselben  sogar  seine  eigene  Popularität  ohne  Murren  zum  Opfer.  So 
erklärt  es  sich,  dass  er  eigentlich  kein  Volksgünstling  war  und  nur  wenige  persönliche 
Freunde  hinterliess;  dafür  aber  hatte  er  andrerseits  eine  ungeheure  Zahl  der  aufrichtig- 
sten Verehrer  und  Bewunderer;  allgemein  erkannte  man  den  Segen  seines  langen  be- 
deutungsvollen Lebens  an,  allgemein  schätzte  man  ihn  als  einen  der  besten  Staatsmänner, 
und  als  Beweis  der  hohen  Ehrerbietung,  welche  ihm  alle  Parteien  ohne  Unterschied 
widmeten,  erwähnen  wir  noch,  dass  bei  seinem  Hinscheiden  (1852)  die  ganze  Union 
aufs  Tiefste  trauerte.  Die  Blätter  aller  Farben  erschienen  bei  seiner  Todesnachricht  mit 
schwarzer  Umrandung,  der  Congress  setzte  sofort  seine  Sitzungen  aus,  General  Cass, 
sein  politischer  Gregner,  widmete  ihm  einen  wahrhaft  erschütternden,  schmerzlichen  Nach- 
ruf, und  Senatoren  und  Repräsentanten  begleiteten  die  irdische  Hülle  des  grossen  Todten 
von  Washington  bis  nach  Kentucky.  Li  den  letzten  Jahren  *  seines  Lebens  hatte 
er  sich  besonders  viel  mit  religiösen  Dingen  beschäftigt  und  einer  streng  dogmatischen 
Anschauung  des  Christenthums  zugewendet.  Er  starb  in  den  Armen  seines  Sohnes, 
welchem  er  noch  im  Augenblicke  des  Scheidens  mit  vollem  Bewusstsein  und  mit  dem 
Blicke  inneren  Seelenfriedens  zurief:  „Mein  Sohn,  ich  geheP 

Wenden  wir  uns  nun  nach  dieser  kurzen  biographischen  Skizze  Clay 's  zu  einer 
näheren  Betrachtung  seiner  geistigen  Fähigkeiten,  so  müssen  wir  vor  Allem  seinen  Tact, 
seine  besondere  Geschicklichkeit  bewundern,  mit  welcher  er  jedes  Ding  anfasste.     Mit 
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dem  Greföhle  der  Sidierheit  wusste  er  alle  Schwierigkeiten  ztt  überwinden ;  er  hatte  stets 
Auge  und  Ohr  offen,  es  fehlte  ihm  nie  an  dem  rechten  Greschmacke  und  er  wusste 
dann  nicht  nur  immer  was  zu  thun  war,  sondern  auch  wie  es  sich  thunliess;  so  darum 
öffneten  sich  ihm  dann  auch  leicht  die  Ohren  und  Herzen  Anderer,  und  er  gewann 
ohne  viele  Mühe  und  Anstrengung  die  erforderlichen  Stimmen  für  seine  Vorschläge. 
Sdion  früher  zeigte  sich  bei  ihm  diese  glückliche  Gabe  der  Natur,  so  oft  er  in  Cri- 
minalsachen  als  Yertheidiger  auftrat ,  aber  auch  in  Civilprocessen.  erwarb  er  wohl  ge- 
rade hierdurch  ganz  besonders  Ansehen  und  Vermögen.  Die  acht  nationale  Bichtung 
fldnes  Geistes  bildet  eine  andere  wichtige  Eigenschaft  in  seinen  Leistungen  der  Beredt- 
samkeit.  Die  ganze  Gluth  von  Vaterlandsliebe  loderte  in  der  Heftigkeit  seiner  Angriffe 
anf  das  Sdavensystem ,  und  ebenso  stark  in  seinem  Zorne  über  die  englische  Willkür, 
welche  den  Ruf  und  die  Hechte  America's  so  schmählich  gekränkt  hatte.  Durch  sein 
barbarisches  Presssystem  hatte  Grossbritannien  während  einer  einzigen  Sitzung  des  Con- 
gresses  nachweislich  7000  freie  Americaner  in  die  Grefangenschaft  geführt,  und  solchem 
Unwesen  konnte  ein  Mann  wie  Clay  nicht  mit  Gleichgültigkeit  zusehen.  Man  suchte 
der  Sache  in  milden ,  aber  halben  Massregeln  abzuhelfen ,  und  Viele  fürchteten  die  mit 
einem  offenen  Brache  verknüpften  Geiahren,  da  man  der  Seemacht  Englands  nichts  Eben- 
bOrtiges  glaubte  entgegenstellen  zu  können;  da  erhob  sich  Clay  und  machte  es  den 
Schwachmüthigen  klar,  dass  durch  längeres  Ertragen  solcher  Schmach  America's  ganzer 
Handel  nicht  nur,  sondern  auch  des  Landes  Ehre,  das  höchste,  theuerste  Gut  eines  ft^ien 
Volkes,  verloren  gehen  werde.  Er  zeigte  die  Nothwendigkeit ,  America's  Flotte  zu  ver- 
grossem, indem  er  nachwies,  wie  gerade  damit  das  Gedeihen  des  Handels  aufs  Innigste 
verknüpft  wäre.  „-4  manwe",  sagte  er,  „m  the  natural,  the  appropriate  guardian  offoreign 
commerce.  The  shepkerd  and  his  faith/id  dog  ort  not  more  necessary  to  guard  Hie  flocke  that 
hrawse  and  gambol  on  the  neighboring  mountain.  Neglect  to  provide  the  one ,  and  you  must 
(Aandon  the  oiher.  Suppose  the  expected  war  with  Great  Britain  is  cominenced  —  you  enter 
and  eubjugate  Canada ,  and  ehe  still  re/uees  to  da  justice  —  what  other  possible  mode  wiü 
remam  to  operate  on  the  enemy,  hut  upon  that  element  where  alone  you  can  come  in  contact 
taih  her  t  And  if  you  do  not  prepare  to  protect  there  your  own  commerce  and  to  assail  his, 
wäl  he  not  eweep  from  the  ocean  every  vessd  bearing  your  flog,  and  destroy  even  the  coasting 
trade t^  Er  bedrohete  darauf  den  Congress  damit,  dass  man  ihn  der  strafbarsten  Nach- 
lässigkeit dereinst  anklagen  werde,  wenn  durch  sein  Zaudern  irgend  ein  Bombardement 
verschuldet  werden  sollte,  und  schloss  dann  mit  den  Worten :  „  Would  not  every  honorable 
nember  of  the  committee  inflict  on  himself  the  bitterest  reproaches ,  if  by  failing  to  make  an 
inconsiderable  addition  to  our  gaüant  little  navy,  a  single  British  vessel  shoidd  place  New 
York  under  contributionf^ 

Wie  Clay  hier  für  die  Entwicklung  der  amerikanischen  Seemacht  sorgte,  so  zeigte 
er  andi  bei  einer  anderen  Gelegenheit  sein  nationales  Streben,  indem  er  zuerst  die  Auf- 
merksamkeit des  Congresses  und  seines  Volkes  auf  die  grosse  Bedeutung  der  südlichen 
Staaten  hinlenkte  und  der  ganzen  Sache  durch  die  Kraft  seines  Wortes  erst  eigentlich 
den  rechten  Werth  gab.  Nach  vielen  Kämpfen  drang  er  endlich  am  18.  März  1822 
mit  dem  Antrage  durch,  dass  das  Repräsentantenhaus  die  Erklärung  abgab,  man  nehme 
an  dem  Freiheitskampfe  der  spanischen  Provinzen  den  innigsten  Antheil  und  werde  dem 
Präsidenten  die  nöthigen  Mittel  bewilligen,  wenn  er  die  Unabhängigkeitserklärung  dieser 
Provinzen  anerkennen  und  sie  kräftig  unterstützen  wolle.  Dieselbe  Tendenz,  denselben 
Erfolg  hatten  auch  seine  Reden  in  der  Missouri -Frage,  in  welcher  er  sich  von  der  ihm 
gemachten  schamlosen  Beschuldigung  aufs  Glänzendste  reinigte  und  zugleich  den  Frieden 
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unter  den  Parteien  auft  Beste  herstellte,  indem  er  jene  herrliche  —  fUr  America  ewig 
denkwürdige  —  Rede  hielt,  welche  im  Auszüge  (II,  pag.  148)  mitgetheilt  worden  ist 

Charakteristisch  fQr  unseren  Redner  ist  endlich  seine  ganze  Ausdrucksweise,  die  sidi 
sowohl  in  seinem  Aeussem ,  als  auch  in  seiner  Sprache  und  seinem  Style  zeigte ,  so  oft 
er  seine  Stimme  erhöh.  Seine  grosse  schöne  Grestalt  und  seine  auffallenden  Gesichts- 
züge sollen  einen  unwiderstehlichen  Zauber  geübt  haben ;  seine  Stimme,  so  berichtet  man 
allgemein,  besass  ein^  wunderbare  £[raft,  grossen  Umfang  und  wahren  Reichthnm.  Die 
Kühnheit  seines  unternehmenden  Geistes,  die  Gluth  seines  Temperamentes,  war  stets 
in  seinen  Zügen  und  in  allen  seinen  Worten  deutlich  zu  lesen,  und  wer  ihm  folgte,  dem 
konnte  es  nicht  entgehen,  dass  ihm  kein  Gegenstand  zu  gewaltig  und  zu  gefahrlich,  kei- 
ner aber  auc^  zu  geringfügig  und  unbedeutend  vorkam,  wenn  dadurch  die  Wohlfiüurt  des 
Vaterlandes  befördert  werden  konnte.  Augenzeugen  berichten  uns,  dass  bei  affectToUen 
Stellen  oft  jede  Muskel  des  Redners  in  Thäti^eit  war,  und  sein  ganzer  Körper  in  höch- 
ster Erregtheit  erschien;  man  sah  ihn  dann  zwar  heftig,  aber  immer  anmuthig  und  nie 
eigentlich  unschön  gesticuliren,  und  Alles  war  an  ihm  Leben  und  Greist.  Wir  hören 
ihn  niemals  lange  eifrig  declamiren,  noch  auch  trocken  demonstriren;  es  erscheint  Beides 
bei  ihm  so  herrlich  gemischt,  dass  man  nie  Langeweile  empfindet  und  immer  weiter  mit 
ihm  fort  will;  sein  Styl  ist  dabei  kühn  und  reich  an  Abwechslung,  er  träumt  nie  mit 
seinen  Zuhörern  und  philosophirt  auch  nicht,  sondern  er  ist  überall  praktisch,  Alles  tragt 
zugleich  den  Stempel  der  Wahrheit  und  ächter  Vaterlandsliebe.  Seine  einfachen,  aber 
kräftigen  Worte  mussten  nothwendig  ganz  besonders  auf  die  Massen  eine  ungeheure  Wir- 
kung haben.  Bei  seiner  unerschütterlichen  Ausdauer  und  Consequenz  hielt  er  stets  an 
dem  Grundsatze  fest,  dass  ein  Bürger  bis  zu  seinem  letzten  Pulsschlage  zum  kräftigsten 
Dienste  seinem  Vaterlande  verpflichtet  sei,  er  bekannte  und  vertheidigte  femer  seine 
Grundsätze  stets  ohne  die  geringste  Zurückhaltung,  und  da  er  nur  über  dasjenige  sprach, 
was  er  völlig  verstand,  so  wirkte  schon  das  Interesse,  welches  er  so  lebhaft  fUr  den 
Gregenstand  zeigte,  ganz  gewaltig,  und  man  musste  ihn  bewundem,  wie  ihm  in  freiester 
Rede  die  Worte  in  ungehindertem  Flusse  entströmten  und  wie  er  unaufhaltsam  von  einem 
Gedanken  zu  dem  andem  forteilte  und  ihn  nichts  zu  verwirren,  zu  stören  oder  in  seinem 
Laufe  aufzuhalten  im  Stande  war.  Man  hat  Clay  in  künstlerischer  Hinsicht  sehr  be- 
zeichnend mit  Rubens  verglichen,  der  seine  Bilder  nicht  etwa  Jahre  lang  in  seinem 
Atelier  behielt  und  darüber  viel  nachsann  und  oft  die  bessernde  Hand  anlegte,  sondern 
vielmehr  seine  Schöpfungen  schnell  skizzirte  und  sie  dann  mit  einem  Male  völlig  aus- 
führte. Seiner  naturlichen  Anlage,  seinem  praktischen  Geiste  und  dem  ausserordent- 
lichen Fleisse,  welchen  er  von  frühester  Jugend  bewies,  verdankte  es  Clay,  dass  dieser 
Vergleich  fast  in  allen  Punkten  genau  zutrifit.  In  künstlerischer  Beziehung  und  rhe- 
torischer Durchföhrung  können  Clay's  Reden  indessen  nicht  immer  als  Muster  gelten. 
Perikles,  Demosthenes,  in  neuerer  Zeit  auch  Sheridan  und  Andere  bereiteten 
sich  tüchtig  auf  ihre  öffentlichen  Vorträge  vor,  wodurch  die  letzteren  eine  vollendete 
Form  erhielten  und  sich  durch  gute  Anordnung,  Harmonie  in  den  einzelnen  Theilen  und 
Correctheit  des  Ausdracks  auszeichneten.  Clay  verschmähte  dagegen  die  ruhige  Vor- 
bereitung des  Studirzimmers  und  überliess  sich  der  Begeisterung,  mit  welcher  ihn  das 
Senatshaus  erfüllte.  In  Vergleich  zu  anderen  seiner  Zeitgenossen  steht  Clay  Nieman- 
dem an  Originalität,  Kraft  und  Fülle  des  Ausdracks  nach;  in  den  physischen  Eigen- 
schaften, durch  weichender  Ruf  eines  Redners  so  sehr  mit  bedingt  war,  nahm  er  stets 
die  erste  Stelle  ein.  Wir  vermissen  bei  ihm  freilich  zuweilen  die  rechte  Logik ,  und  er 
zeigte  auch  in  seinen  Reden  nhrgend  dassisdie  Gelehrsamkeit ;  statt  dessen  weht  aber  in 
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ihnen  der  reinste  Patriotismus,  und  wenn  seine  Worte  auch  selten  nur  erhaben  genannt 
werden  können,  so  besitzen  sie  dafür  andererseits  eine  solche  Kraft  der  üeberzeugung, 
und  sie  schmeicheln  sich  so  sehr  ein,  dass  ihnen  das  Herz  nicht  zu  widerstehen  vermag, 
und  überhaupt  jeder  Widerstand  leicht  entwaffnet  wird.  Das  dankbare  Vaterland  hatte 
ihm  den  Beinamen  des  praktischen  Politikers  gegeben,  dem  man  gern  beipflichten 
and  nur  noch  hinzufügen  muss,  dass  er  ein  ächter  Amerikaner  war. 

Neben  Clay  nennen  wir  Webster,  einen  Mann,  der  durch  die  Grösse  seiner  Ta- 
lente, die  Festigkeit  semes  Willens  und  seine  unerschütterliche  Liebe  für  Wahrheit  als 
ein  Stern  erster  Grösse  in  seinem  Yaterlande  glänzte. 

Daniel  Webster  wurde  1782  in  Salisbury  in  der  Nähe  der  White  Hills  von  New 
Hampshire  geboren,  an  der  Quelle  des  Flusses  Merrimack ;  die  grossartige  Natur,  welche 
ihn  hier  von  frühester  Jugend  an  umgab,  trug  wohl  nicht  unwesentlich  dazu  bei,  ihn 
mit  dem  glühendsten  Patriotismus  zu  beseelen,  indem  sie  ihm  die  Elasticität  der  freien 
schonen  Bergluft,  die  freudige  Munterkeit  ihrer  Flüsse  und  die  Festigkeit  ihrer  Granit- 
felsen verlieh.  In  einem  Alter  von  etwa  16  Jahren  trat  er  mit  ziemlich  ungenüginder 
Vorbereitung  in  das  Darmouth  College,  wo  er  1801  als  Anerkennung  für  den  Erfolg 
seiner  fleissigen  Studien  die  academischen  Grade  erlangte,  1805  seine  juristische  Aus- 
bildung empfing  und  später  unter  die  Zahl  der  Advocaten  aufgenommen  wurde.  Er 
praktizirte  anfangs  in  Boscawen,  weil  er  seinen  alternden  Vater  nicht  verlassen  wollte, 
obwohl  ihm  mehrere  einträgliche  Stellen  an  anderen  Orten  angeboten  wurden;  nach  des- 
sen Tode  ging  er  nach  Portsmouth  und  später  nach  Boston.  Im  Jahre  1812  ward  er 
zum  Mitgliede  des  Congresses  gewählt,  und  von  dieser  Zeit  an  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  (1852) 
bekleidete  er  fast  immer  die  höchsten  öffentlichen  Aemter;  er  war  Senator  und  bei  sei- 
nem Hinscheiden  Minister  der  auswärtigen  Angelegenheiten.  Man  wusste,  dass  er  ein 
tächtiger  Gelehrter  war  und  dabei  einen  riesenmässigen  Fleiss  besass,  und  er  hatte  sich 
fiberdies  als  einen  höchst  scharfsinm'gen  und  zugleich  praktischen  Staatsmann  bewährt. 
Nut  wenige  Jahre  bildeten  eine  Art  von  Zwischenzeit  in  seinem  politischen  Leben,  da 
er  sich  nach  dem  Jahre  1817  ausschliesslich  seinen  Berufsgeschäften  als  Rechtsgelehrter 
widmete  und  sich  in  Rücksicht  auf  den  Unterhalt  seiner  Familie  hartnäckig  weigerte, 
irgend  ein  öffentliches  Amt  anzunehmen.  Nachdem  er  in  genügender  Weise  fQr  die 
Seinen  gesorgt  hatte,  ward  es  ihm  Gewissenssache,  nicht  länger  den  Ruf  des  Vaterlandes 
unbeachtet  zu  lassen,  und  er  leistete  demselben  seit  1823  die  ausgezeichnetsten  Dienste. 
Späterbin  wählte  ihn  die  Stadt  Boston  fast  einstimmig  zu  ihrem  Vertreter,  die  aufrich- 
tigste Bewimdenmg  seiner  Mitbürger  lohnte  sein  rastloses  Streben,  und  selbst  in  Eng- 
land, welches  er  1839  besuchte,  widmete  man  seinem  Geiste  und  seinem  edlen  untadeligen 
Charakter  die  höchste,  ungetheilteste  Verehrung.  Der  Ruhm  und  die  Ehre  seines  Vater- 
landes ging  ihm  über  Alles,  und  seine  vielen  Reden,  welche  die  Wahrung  der  ameri- 
oanischen  Verfiissung  vorzugsweise  betrafen,  zeigten  ihn  als  einen  ächten  Americaner; 
aber  seine  ganze  staatsmännische  Wirksamkeit  hat  auch  zur  Genüge  dargethan,  dass  er 
mit  der  Geschichte  und  Politik  Europa's  sehr  wohl  vertraut  war,  und  aus  seiner  im 
Jahre  1823  für  die  Griechen  gehaltenen  berühmten  Rede  erhellt,  dass  er  sich  mit  grosser 
Vorliebe  auch  der  auswärtigen  Politik  zuwendete,  deren  sichere  und  wohlüberlegte  Füh- 
rung ihm  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  anvertraut  war  (11,  pag.  151 — 157). 

Seine  äussere  Erscheinung  hatte  etwas  Auffallendes  und  Ungewöhnliches;  er  war 
freilich  nidit  sehr  gross,  aber  dennoch  besass  er  das  Aeussere  eines  Athleten.  Einer 
seiner  Freunde  erzählte,  dass  sein  Antlitz  finster,  sein  Haar  schwarz  und  seine  Stirn 
von  ungewöhnlicher  Höhe  und  Breite  gewesen;    sie  habe  einen  Genius  ersten  Ranges 
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angezeigt  und  es  sei  fast  unmöglich  gewesen,  dem  Ausdrucke  seiner  merkwürdig  grossen 
Augen  ohne  Scheu  zu  begegnen.  Seine  kräftige  Stimme  gewährte  ihm  eine  mächtige 
Unterstützung  und  bei  der  allgemeinen  Theilnahme,  weldie  man  in  America  an  den  öf- 
fentlichen Angelegenheiten  nimmt,  bei  der  Bewunderung,  welche  man  diesem  hervor- 
ragenden Manne  zollte,  dessen  starke  und  erfahrene  Hand  das  Staatsschiff  in  der  Stunde 
der  Gefahr  am  sichersten  zu  führen  vermochte,  kann  man  es  begreifen,  dass  es  stets  ein 
Schauspiel  von  höchster  Anziehungskraft  war,  wenn  der  berühmte  Redner  bei  einer  wich- 
tigen Veranlassung  seine  mächtige  Stimme  erhob.  Bei  solchen  Gelegenheiten,  berichtet 
ein  Augenzeuge,  war  das  Capitol  von  Bürgern  umdrängt,  welche  sich  um  den  Eintritt 
zu  dem  überfüllten  Saale  des  Senats  bemühten;  denn  in  seinem  Auftreten  erinnerte 
Webster  als  Redner  durchaus  an  die  Beschreibung  von  Milton  im  verlornen  Para- 
diese: „Mit  gewichtigem  Anblick  erhob  er  sich  und  erschien,  indem  er  aufstand,  gleich 
einer  Säule  des  Staats;  tief  in  seine  Stime*  gefurcht  waren  Ueberiegung  und  öffentlidie 
Sorge,  und  königlicher  Rathschluss  überstrahlte  sein  Antlitz,  majestätisch,  obgleich  schon 
im  Verfall:  weise  stand  er  da,  mit  den  Schultern  eines  Atlas,  stark,  um  die  Wucht  des 
mächtigsten  Reiches  zu  tragen ;  sein  Blick  schaffte  ihm  Gehör  und  sicherte  ihm  Theil- 
nahme  bis  in  die  Nacht  oder  bis  zur  Mittagshitze  des  Sommers.^  Seine  Reden  waren 
nicht  der  feurige  Ausbruch  emes  Enthusiasten,  sondern  die  ruhigen  und  gehaltreichen 
Darlegungen  eines  gereiften  Geistes,  der  mit  der  Menschheit  und  dem  menschlichen  Her- 
zen vertraut  ist;  sie  glichen  nicht  einer  Ueberschwemmung ,  welche  Alles  mit  sich  fort- 
reisst,  sondern  sie  waren  das  Dahinströmen  eines  tiefen  und  natürlichen  Stromes,  der 
mit  jedem  Schritte  breiter  und  mächtiger  wird.  Einige  seiner  bemerkenswerthesten  Re- 
den rufen  uns  die  Tage  des  Cicero  und  Demosthenes  zurück,  und  bilden  Ereignisse 
in  der  Geschichte  America's. 

Von  seinen  Reden  erschienen  drei  versdiiedene  Sammlungen ;  der  erste  Band  1830, 
der  zweite  1838  und  der  dritte  1843;  später  sind  indessen  noch  viele  einzeln  gedrudct 
und  in  America  weit  verbreitet  worden.  Alle  seine  Vorträge  zeichnen  sich  zuvörderst 
durch  grosse  Klarheit  und  Leichtigkeit  in  der  Ausfuhrung  aus ;  gleich  zu  Anfange  über- 
schaut er  sein  ganzes  Werk,  welches  in  grossartigem  Umrisse  offen  vor  ihm  da  liegt, 
an  welchem  er  sich  mit  der  schwunghaften  Kühnheit  seines  Stjles  fest  und  sicher  hält. 
In  Allem,  was  er  sagt,  herrscht  die  grösste  Einheit,  mit  welcher  die  untergeordneten 
Theile  stets  in  der  besten  Harmonie  stehen,  und  wie  kurz  und  flüchtig  auch  zuweilen 
die  Beweisführung  zu  sein  scheint,  so  ist  doch  jedes  Wort  in  solchem  Falle  durch  eine 
charakteristische  Schärfe  und  Genauigkeit  ausgezeichnet,  welche  gleichsam  das  Ergebniss 
der  sorgfältigsten  und  genauesten  Untersuchung  ist.  Die  Hauptsache  verliert  er  nie 
aus  den  Augen  und  wir  finden  bei  ihm  die  grösste  Strenge  in  der  Deduction,  welche  ihm 
in  America  den  ehrenvollen  Beinamen  r,The  Logician^  verschafft  hat.  Die  logische 
Strenge  ist  überhaupt  ein  Hauptvorzug  seiner  Reden.  Seine  Bei'edtsamkeit  hat  mehr 
einen  epischen  als  dramatischen  und  Ijrrischen  Charakter,  aber  er  besitzt  ein  wunderbares 
Talent,  die  reichsten  Ideen  zu  verkörpern  und  ihnen  die  herrlichsten  Formen  von  pla- 
stischer Strenge  zu  verleihen.  Alle  Worte  sind  ihm  nur  Mittel,  und  sein  Zweck  geht 
einzig  dahin.  Andere  zu  überzeugen;  freilich  stehen  ihm  die  reichsten  Hilfsquellen  zu 
Gebote,  aber  er  schöpft  aus  ihnen  nur  mit  fester  und  vorsichtiger  Hand,  und  man  fühlt 
es  ilim  oft  deutlich  an,  dass  er  mit  seinem  Reichthum  aus  Bescheidenheit  nicht  glänzen 
will.  Er  hatte  sich  stets  der  grössten  Einfachheit  befleissigt,  und  so  erscheinen  uns  denn 
seine  Werke  immer  schöner  und  vollendeter,  je  länger  wir  sie  studiren.  Alles  nichtige 
und  werthlose  Beiwerk  ist  von  ihm  sorgfältig  vermieden,    imd  gleichwie  der  leitende 
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Gedanke  durchweg  vorwiegt,  so  weih  auf  allen  einzelnen  Theilen  eine  liebliche  einfache 
Würde. 

Neben  der  Schärfe  seines  Verstandes  besass  Webster  übrigens  eine  sehr  lebhafte 
Phantasie,  und  in  seinen  Reden  findet  man  neben  den  tiefsinnigsten  Darlegungen  oft  die 
höchste  ideale  Schönheit,  deren  reizender  Zauber  seinem  Werke  eigentlich  die  Krone  auf- 
setzte. Höchst  charakteristisch  zeigt  sich  dies  in  der  berühmten  Rede,  welche  Warren 
auf  Bunker  Hill  gewidmet  war,  wo  er  plötzlich  von  der  dritten  Person  in  die  zweite 
überspringt;  die  Nähe  des  Ortes,  auf  welchem  der  geliebte  Held  fiel,  wirkt  so  mächtig 
auf  ihn,  dass  er  ihn  gleichsam  vor  sich  zu  sehen  glaubt,  wie  er  sein  theures  Blut  für  das 
Vaterland  dahin  giebt,  und  er  muss  deshalb  den  Märtyrer  selbst  anreden,  indem  er  seinen 
Zuhörern  sagen  will,  welches  Verdienst  dem  wahren  Patrioten  Nachruhm  und  Unsterb- 
lichkeit sichere.  Doch  man  lese  seine  eigenen  Worte  auf  II,  pag.  151,  welche  hier 
wirksamer  sprechen,  als  dieses  jegliche  Analyse  vermöchte. 

Durch  diese  und  ähnliche  Reden,  in  denen  eine  wahre  Herzenssprache  erklang, 
wurde  Websters  Name  seinen  Landsleuten  doppelt  theuer,  und  kein  Americaner  wird 
jemals  an  die  Gräber  von  Hamilton,  Adams,  Jefferson  und  Jay  denken,  ohne 
sich  dabei  zugleich  des  grossen  nationalen  Redners  zu  erinnern.  „Den  schönsten  Triumph 
seines  Lebens'*,  so  schreibt  über  ihn  einer  seiner  Landsleute,  „kann  man  wohl  seine  so- 
genannte Compromiss-Rede  nennen,  die  er  im  Jahre  1850  hielt,  als  die  Frage  we- 
gen Einführung  der  Sclaverei  in  die  neugewonnenen  Staaten  am  Stillen  Meere  die 
Fortdauer  der  Nordamericanischen  Union  ernsthaft  bedrohte.  „Gottes  Gesetz  verbietet 
Sclaverei,  Menschen  brauchen  sie  nicht  noch  speciell  zu  verbieten" ,  war  sein  stärkstes, 
stets  wiederkehrendes  Argument  So  vielen  Widerstand  und  so  grosses  Missfallen  dies 
Wort  auch  in  den  südlichen  Sclaven-Staaten  fand,  so  jauchzte  ihm  doch  das  ganze  Land 
als  dem  Retter  der  Union  zu,  und  zur  höchsten  Achtung  gesellte  sich  jetzt  die  wärmste 
Bewunderung  und  wohlbegründete  Liebe." 

In  allen  seinen  Vorträgen  lässt  sich  ein  dreifacher  Styl  sehr  genau  unterscheiden; 
wir  gewahren  in  demselben  nämlich  entweder  den  ruhigen  Erzähler,  den  würdevollen 
Staatsmann,  oder  auch  den  von  Leidenschaft  ergriffenen  Patrioten.  So  erscheint  uns 
denn  Webster  oft" bloss  mit  den  einfachsten  Worten  einer  schmucklosen  Erzählung ;  die 
Thatsachen  werden  klar  dargelegt  und  alles  Gezwungene  und  Unnaturliche  ist  dabei 
sorg^ltig  vermieden.  Man  gewinnt  dabei  den  reinen  Charakter  des  Mannes  ausser- 
ordentlich lieb,  welcher  langsam,  aber  sicher  voran  schreitet.  Liegt  die  Entscheidung 
über  eine  wichtige  Angelegenheit  vor,  haben  vielleicht  die  Leidenschaften  der  Parteien 
den  höchsten  Grad  erreicht,  so  tritt  er  mit  doppelter  Ruhe,  Kraft  und  Würde  vor  uns 
hin,  und  im  Bewusstsein  seines  Rechtes  steht  er  da  und  bemeistert  den  gewaltigen 
Sturm,  und  während  solchen  Kampfes  und  nach  demselben  ist  er  seinen  Gegnern  oft  wie 
ein  leibhaftiger  Herkules  vorgenommen ,  welcher  sich  ganz  ruhig  auf  seine  Keule  lehnt. 
Seine  Geistesgegenwart  in  solchen  Momenten  sqII  ausserordentlich  gewesen  sein,  und  die 
Tiefe  seiner  Anschauung,  die  Durchsichtigkeit  seiner  Beweisführung  übte  dann  stets  einen 
unwiderstehlichen  Zauber.  In  fester,  dicht  geschlossener  Reihe  treten  dann  seine  Gründe 
auf,  und  sie  sind  gleich  einer  undurchdringlichen  Phalanx,  wie  die  Glieder  einer  Kette, 
welche  nicht  abbrechen  will.  Ist  nun  die  Basis  seiner  Begründung  sicher  gelegt,  dass 
er  sich  weiter  frei  gehen  lassen  darf,  so  wird  sein  Inneres  plötzlich  gewaltig  bewegt, 
und  besonders  im  Kampfe  gegen  das  Schlechte  und  Niedrige  braust  dann  zuweilen  aus 
seinem  Munde  ein  förmlicher  Sturm  von  Worten  daher,  und  sein  Hohn,  seine  ausge- 
sprodiene   Verachtung    und  Herausforderung  bewirken  Furcht    und   Schrecken.     Seine 
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Sprache  ist  dann  auch  wiederum  der  Sache  völlig  angemessen,  und  das  verzehrende 
Feuer  seiner  Worte  ist  natürlich  und  von  unwiderstehlicher  Gewalt,  so  dass  es  alles 
Unreine  zu  verzehren  scheint 

Mit  Natur  und  Kunst,  Geschichte  und  Philosophie  war  Webster  aufs  Innigste 
vertraut,  und  seine  vollendeten  Reden  tragen  viele  Spuren  von  dem  Eifer  an  sich,  mit 
welchem  er  studirt  hatte;  aber  er  war  zugleich  auch  ein  werth volles  Rüstzeug  in  der 
Hand  des  Herrn,  um  Glauben  und  Moralität  in  seinem  Vaterlande  zu  fördern  und  in 
allen  seinen  Reden  und  Thun  blickt  die  sichere  Zuversicht  auf  die  Erlösung  durch  Christum, 
mit  welcher  er  auch  Andere  zu  erfüllen  suchte.  Er  blieb  seinem  beseligenden  Glauben 
bis  zum  letzten  Athemzuge  treu,  und  rührend  ist  die  Schilderung  über  sein  Hinschei- 
den, welche  uns  die  Zeitungen  brachten. 

Webster  empfing  die  Nachricht  (lautete  es  dort),  dass  er  nach  wenigen  Stimden 
sterben  müsse,  mit  vollkommenem  Gleichmuth,  obgleich  wenige  Menschen  die  Erde  mehr 
geliebt  haben,  als  er.  In  diesem  schwerem  Augenblicke  bekannte  er  seinen  festen  Glau- 
ben an  das  Christenthum,  und  sein  letztes  beredtes  Wort  war  nicht  an  seine  Mitbrüder, 
sondern  an  seinen  Schöpfer  gerichtet;  nachdem  er  die  Frauen  des  Hauses  mit  wenigen 
rührenden  Worten  des  Lebewohls  entlassen,  sprach  er  zu  dem  einzigen  Sohn,  der  ihm 
geblieben,  und  segnete  einen  Enkel,  von  dem  er  Grosses  hoffte.  Hierauf  bietete  er  mit 
lauter,  deutlicher  Stimme  und  schloss  mit  den  Worten :  „O  Vater  im  Himmel,  vergieb  mir 
meine  Sünden  und  nimm  mich  in  Dein  Reich  auf,  um  Jesu  Christi  willen!"  Damit  starb  er. 

Nach  seinen  Fähigkeiten  wie  nach  der  Bedeutung  seiner  Wirksamkeit  verdient  neben 
den  beiden  letztgenannten  Rednern  auch  noch  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  aus  Abbeville 
in  South  Carolina  (geboren  den  18.  März  1782)  angeführt  zu  werden.  In  seiner  Jugend 
wendete  er  ganz  besondere  Vorliebe  der  Geschichte  zu  und  studirte  überhaupt  auf  der 
Schule  mit  solcher  I^idenschaft,  dass  er  krank  und  elend  wurde,  und  dass  seine  Mutter, 
deren  Gatte  bereits  gestorben  war,  sich  genöthigt  sah,  den  kränkelnden  Knaben  zu  sich 
auf's  Land  zu  nehmen.  Nachdem  Calhoun  sich  wieder  vöDig  gekräftigt  hatte,  kehrte 
er  zu  seinen  Studien  zurück,  und  der  Erfolg  derselben  war  so  erfreulich,  dass  er  bereits 
im  Jahre  1802  in  das  Yale  College  aufgenommen  werden  konnte;  er  widmete  sich  später 
der  Rechtswissenschaft  und  besuchte  die  juristische  Schule  in  Litchfield,  wo  er  Gelegen- 
heit fand,  sich  rühmlich  auszuzeichnen.  Die  Studirenden  stellten  hier  besondere  Uebun- 
gen  im  freien  Vortrage  an,  und  Calhoun  bewies  dabei  ein  ganz  ungewöhnliches  Talent ; 
er  besass  zugleich  ein  sehr  gutes  und  sicheres  Gedächtniss  und  in  den  improvisirten  De* 
hatten  zeigte  er  schon  dieselbe  Genauigkeit  im  Auffassen  und  Gruppiren  der  einzelnen 
Ansichten,  welche  die  Gegner  vorgebracht  hatten,  die  man  auch  in  späterer  Zeit  bei  dem 
Staatsmanne  so  sehr  bewundern  musste.  Ueberhaupt  aber  zeichneten  sich  alle  seine 
Reden  neben  logischer  Strenge  durch  grosse  Präcision  des  Ausdinickes  aus,  und  die  Ame- 
ricaner  haben  ihm  deshalb  den  Beinamen  des  Philosophen  oder  Metaphjsikers  gegeben. 

Im  Jahre  1817  wurde  Calhoun  von  dem  Präsidenten  Monroe  zum  Staatssecretär 
für  den  Krieg  ernannt,  und  er  bewährte  sich  in  dieser  Stellung  so  wohl,  dass  er  in  An- 
erkennung seiner  Verdienste  zwei  Male  hinter  einander  zuti  Vice-Präsidenten  der  Ver- 
einigten Staaten  erwählt  wurde  (1824  und  1828);  ein  persönliches  Zerwürfniss  mit  Gre- 
neral  Jackson  veranlasste  ihn  später,  auf  dieses  ehrenvoDe  Amt  Verzicht  zu  leisten. 
Den  Freihandel  (II,  pag.  145)  und  die  volle  Souveränetät  der  einzelnen  Staaten  (II, 
pag.  144)  vertheidigte  er  in  seiner  politischen  Wirksamkeit  stets  mit  dem  grössten  Feuer, 
und  es  war  ihm  eine  wahre  Herzenssache,  den  Grundsatz  vor  Allem  gewahrt  zu  sehen, 
dass  die  Union  nur  als  eine  Verbindung  der  verschiedenen  Regierungen  unter  einander, 
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aber  nicht  der  Völker  angesehen  werden  müsse,  und  dass  ein  jeder  Staat  das  Recht 
habe,  sich  denjenigen  Gesetzen  des  Congresses  zu  widersetzen,  welche  er  fnr  unconstitu- 
tionell  erachte  (II,  pag.  146).  In  seinen  Reden,"  welche  sich  durch  Klarheit  und  Kraft 
auszeichnen  *),  geht  er  fast  immer  ohne  viele  Umschweife  direct  auf  die  Sache  ein.  Es 
ward  schon  oben  angedeutet,  dass  sich  die  Gredankenfolge  bei  ihm  durch  grosse  logische 
Strenge  bemerklich  macht;  man  findet  dort , indessen  nicht  etwa  nur  ein  kaltes  Räsonne- 
ment  und  trockne  Lehrsätze,  sondern  vielmehr  lebendige  Realitäten,  welche  tiefen 
Ernst,  die  urspröngliche  Krafl  und  Einfachheit  des  Redners  sehr  gut  darstellen. 
Seine  Sprache  ist  gewählt  und  vorzugsweise  für  diejenigen  berechnet,  die  beim  Zu- 
hören auch  ein  wenig  denken  wollen;  eigentlichen  Zierrath  wendet  er  nur  selten  an, 
und  dunkel  und  unverstandlich  wird  er  niemals;  er  lieht  freilich  abstracte  Speculationen, 
aber  Alles  nimmt  bei  ihm  gleich  die  Richtung  zum  Praktischen.  Oft  schreitet  er  mit 
der  prägnantesten  Kfirze  des  Ausdrucks  voran ,  und  es  bedarf  dann  wirklich  der  ange- 
strengtesten Aufmerksamkeit  des  Zuhörers  oder  Lesers,  um  dem  kühnen  Redner  in  sei- 
nem schnellen  Fluge  zu  folgen;  grossartig  erscheint  er  femer  im  Analysiren,  und  er  zer- 
legt die  verwickelten  Materien  mit  einer  solchen  Schärfe  und  Sicherheit  in  ihre  einzelnen 
Theile,  dass  man  ihm  die  volle  Bewunderung  nicht  versagen  kann.  Er  gehörte  der 
Schule  Jefferson's  an  und  fand  deshalb  auf  dem  Kampfplatze  viele  ebenbürtige 
Feinde,  denen  er  oft  mit  grossem  Glücke  entgegentrat.  Sein  Tod,  welcher  im  vorigen 
Jahre  erfolgte  und  dem  Hinscheiden  Clay's  und  Webster's  kurz  vorherging,  wurde 
allgemein  schmerzlich  beklagt.  Man  schätzte  ihn  als  einen  lieben,  munteren  Gesellschaf- 
ter, man  achtete  die  Schärfe  seines  Geistes  und  verehrte  ihn  wegen  seiner  tiefen  Religio- 
sität und  seines  hohen  sittlichen  Werthes.  Das  ziemlich  unbeschränkte  Vertrauen,  wel- 
ches er  in  Andere  setzte,  veranlasste  ihn  zu  manchen  Fehlem,  wenngleich  es  seinem  Her- 
zen Ehre  machte,  und  sein  grosser  Eifer  für  das  Wohl  des  Vaterlandes  —  mehr  noch 
als  etwa  ein  kleinliches  persönliches  Interesse  —  war  wohl  der  Hauptgrand,  dass  er 
eigentlich  zu  oft  als  Sprecher  auftrat,  und  dadurch  vielleicht  etwas  ermüdete. 

Von  den  übrigen  americanischen  Rednem  der  neueren  Zeit  verdienen  noch  Cass, 
Benton,  W.  Preston,  Th.  Corwin,  M.  Duffie,  D.  Barnard  und  Ch.  Sum- 
ner  genannt  zu  werden,  über  welche  schliesslich  noch  einige  kurze  Bemerkungen  folgen 
mögen.  General  Cass  von  Exeter  in  New  Hampshire  (geboren  1782)  hat  sich  sowohl 
durch  seine  militärischen  Verdienste  als  auch  durch  seine  patriotischen,  staatsmännischen 
Leistungen  einen  guten  Namen  erworben.  Er  schloss  verschiedene  wichtige  Verträge 
mit  indianischen  Stämmen,  machte  sich  besonders  um  das  Emporblühen  von  Michigan 
verdient,  wo  er  mehrere  Jahre  das  Amt  eines  Gouverneurs  inne  hatte  und  bekleidete 
auch  die  Stelle  eines  Staatssecretärs  für  den  Krieg  längere  Zeit  unter  General  Jackson 
mit  grosser  Auszeichnung.  Man  nannte  ihn  in  Beziehung  auf  seine  Reden  den  „Feinen 
Mann",  und  die  Zartheit,  mit  welcher  er  stets  seine  Gegner  behandelte,  beweist  den 
hohen  Grad  seiner  Gutmüthigkeit.  Da  er  eine  sehr  tüchtige  allgemeine  Bildung  besass, 
80  unterstützte  er  ganz  besonders  das  Gedeihen  der  Wissenschaften  in  seinem  Vaterlande 
und  trug  unter  Anderem  viel  zu  der  Gründung  gelehrter  Gesellschaften  bei,  in  denen  er 
sogar  selbst  ein  eifriges  Mitglied  war.  So  verdient  z.  B.  sein  vortrefflicher  Vortrag 
über  die  fi^heste  Geschichte  von  Michigan  angeführt  zu  werden ,  welchen  er  1829  in 
der  dortigen  historischen  Gesellschaft  hielt  und  ebenso  die  Festrede,  die  er  bei  dem  Jah- 
resfeste 1830  zu  den  Zöglingen  des  Hamilton  College  in  New  York  sprach.     Während 


*)  Wir  besitzen  eine  Sammlung  seiner  Beden,  welche  in  New  York  1844  erschien. 
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seines  Aufenthaltes  in  Frankreich,  wo  er  sehr  lange  bis  zum  Jahre  1842  als  Gesandter 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten  gewirkt  hatte,  fand  er  nicht  nur  reiche  Gelegenheit,  seine  man- 
nigfaltigen Studien  noch  weiter  auszudehnen  und  zu  vertiefen,  sondern  er  war  hier  zu- 
gleich der  wärmste  Freund  seiner  Landsleute  ^  hatte  für  ihre  Wünsche  stets  ein  offenes 
Herz  und  erwarb  sieh  dadurch  die  innigste  Liebe  und  Verehrung.  Herzlichkeit  und  Milde 
sind  die  charakteristischen  Züge  in  all  seinem  Thun  und  Reden,  ohne  indessen  durch 
Schwäche  irgendwie  verunstaltet  zu  werden.  (H,  pag.  159 — 164).  Oberst  Thomas 
H.  Ben  ton  von  Missouri,  welchen  wir  neben  ihm  anfiihren,  machte  sich  ebenfalls  anfangs 
durch  juristische  Leistungen,  dann  durch  kriegerisches  Verdienst  und  endlich  durch  seine 
Wiiksamkeit  in  dem  Senate  rühmlichst  bekannt  Alle  seine  Reden,  von  denen  die  am 
2.  Februar  1831  über  die  Erneuerung  der  ^^charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United-States^^ 
wohl  die  wichtigste  ist,  zeichnen  sich  durch  eine  ungeheuere  Genauigkeit,  eine  Fülle 
von  statistischen  Angaben  und  einen  eigenthümlichen  Ton  der  Belehrung  aus ,  den  man 
etwas  schulmeisterlich  nennen  möchte.  (II,  pag.  164).  Er  hat  sich  stets  sehr  sorgfältig 
vorbereitet,  beherrscht  immer  sein  Material  mit  grosser  Sicherheit  und  hat  sich  dadurch 
eine  Zuversicht  angeeignet,  welche  seine  Würde  oft  in  etwas  unangenehmen  Stolz  über- 
sehlagen lässt.  Die  Anordnung  seiner  Gedanken  ist  sehr  durchsichtig  und  klar,  und 
seinem  Ausdrucke  fehlt  es  weder  an  Frische  noch  auch  an  Kraft  Er  ist  indessen  als 
Redner  bei  dem  grossen  Haufen  m'cht  eben  beliebt  und  hat  auch  viele  Feinde,  die  ihn 
oft  sehr  schmachtoU  verläumdet  haben.  Gleich  seinem  grossen  Vorbilde  Jefferson  hat 
er  indessen  von  all  solchen  Gehässigkeiten  niemals  Notiz  genommen.  —  Der  eigentliche 
Schönredner  unter  den  americanischen  Volksvertretern  ist  William  C.  Preston 
von  Süd  Carolina.  Von  frühester  Jugend  widmete  er  den  Künsten  und  Wissenschaften 
die  begeisterungsvollste  Liebe,  lebte  längere  Zeit  in  Europa  und  ward  dort  ein  leiden- 
schaftlicher Verehrer  des  Dramas.  Daraus  mag  es  sich  denn  auch  erklären,  dass  seine 
ganze  Redeweise,  wenn  er  sich  lebhaft  für  einen  Gegenstand  interessirt,  etwas  entschie- 
den Dramatisches  an  sich  hat;  sein  Styl  erscheint  dann  zart  und  anmuthig,  oft  auch 
üppig  und  meistens  sehr  angemessen  und  voll  Schönheit.  (II,  pag.  166).  Er  liebt  das 
Plastische  und  Malerische  auch  im  Ausdrucke  und  zeigt  die  höchste  Kraft  der  Begeiste- 
rung in  denjenigen  Momenten,  in  welchen  es  sich  darum  handelt,  sein  thenres  Vater- 
land vor  einer  drohenden  Gefahr  zu  bewahren.  —  Neben  ihm  nennen  wir  den  durch  seine 
Natürlichkeit  ausgezeichneten  Thomas  Corwin  von  Kentucky  (geboren  1794), 
welcher  seit  vielen  Jahren  Ohio  auf  die  würdigste  Weise  vertreten  hat.  Er  ist  ein  tüch- 
tiger Denker,  frei  von  Pedanterie,  Vorurtheil  und  allem  sophistischen  Wesen ;  mit  grosser 
Gelehrsamkeit  verbindet  er  eine  sehr  einnehmende  Bescheidenheit,  und  allen  seinen  Wor- 
ten fühlt  man  die  volle  Wahrheit  der  innigsten  Ueberzeugung  an ;  dabei  besitzt  er  grosse 
Geistesgegenwart  und  einen  schlagenden  Witz,  und  es  fehlt  ihm  in  seinen  Kämpfen  eben- 
sowenig an  leichten  Truppen,  als  auch  an  geistiger  Artillerie  vom  starken  Kaliber.  Sein 
Ausdruck  ist  weder  abgerissen  noch  eigentlich  muthwillig,  aber  oft  etwas  stachelig,  mei- 
stens indessen  gewinnend  und  anziehend.  Der  Danton  unter  den  americanischen  Red- 
nern ist  endlich  George  Mc.  Duffie,  zwar  nicht  wie  er  sich  gegenwärtig  zeigt,  son- 
dern wie  er  sich  früherhin  darstellte,  als  er  noch  die  ganze  Kraft  und  Frische  des  jugend- 
lichen Mannes  besass.  Wenn  er  mit  seinen  ausdrucksvollen  Gesichtszügen,  seiner  mäch- 
tigen Stimme  und  seiner  lebendigen  Gesticulation  sich  in  den  Kampf  einliess ,  so  schien 
es  immer,  als  ob  er  fast  zu  lange  gewartet  habe,  unmittelbar  vor  dem  Schlüsse  erst  los- 
gebrochen sei  und  dann  in  möglichst  kurzer  Zeit  seinen  Gegner  völlig  erdrücken  wolle« 
Seine  stürmische  Heftigkeit  kannte  früher  fast  keine  Grenzen,  und  sein  fürchterlicher 
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Ernst,  mit  welchem  er  in  dem  Streite  für  den  Freihandel  und  die  State  Rights  Alles  vor 
sich  niederwarf,  war  oft  von  gewaltiger  Wirkung.  (II,  pag.  157 — 159).  Er  zeichnete 
sich  auch  als  Schriftsteller  aus ,  und  seine  y,NcUioncd  and  State  Rights  Considered^^  sind 
dn  Wei^  wohlgereifter  Ueberlegung.  Bei  dem  Uebermaasse  an  Kraft  würden  seine 
rednerischen  Leistungen  musterhafter  gewesen  sein,  wenn  er  es  verstanden  hätte,  ein 
wenig  Maass  zu  halten ;  aber  er  war  nun  einmal  wie  ein  mächtiger  Strom,  welcher  Alles 
mit  sich  fortreisst  und  jegliches  Hindemiss  zertrümmert,  und  wenngleich  er  sich  nie  ab- 
geschmackt zeigte,  so  verdient  doch  auch  seine  beispiellose  Heftigkeit  durchaus  nicht 
nachgeahmt  zu  werden,  da  sie  zu  der  eigentlichen  Grösse  und  zu  wahrer  oratorischer 
Kraft  sehr  wohl  entbehrt  werden  kann. 

D.  D.  Barnard,  welcher  längere  Zeit  am  Hofe  von  Berlin  Gesandter  gewesen 
und  erst  in  diesem  Jahre  durch  den  Präsidenten  Pierce  von  seinem  hohen  Posten  abbe- 
rafen  worden  ist,  hat  sich  durch  seine  Wirksamkeit  in  dem  Congresse  sehr  ausgezeichnet. 
Er  ist  ein  eifriger  Staatsmann  und  fand  deshalb  nicht  die  rechte  Müsse ,  grössere  Werke 
Torbereiten  zu  können;  man  muss  dies  wirklich  bedauern,  da  seine  wenige  gedruckten 
Schriften,  Reden  und  Vorlesungen  zur  Genüge  beweisen,  dass  er  auf  dem  Felde  der  Li- 
teratur grosses  Glück  gemacht  haben  würde.  Die  Gegenstände,  welche  er  behandelte, 
waren  von  hohem,  nationalen  Interesse,  und  er  besprach  Alles  mit  rühmenswerther 
GröndÜchkeit  und  in  einer  reinen  und  schönen  Sprache.  (II,  pag.  175  — 178).  Charles 
Sumner,  dessen  wir  zuletzt  noch  gedenken,  ist  durch  die  Herausgabe  seiner  y^Orations 
and  Speeches^^  auch  in  weiteren  Kreisen  bekannt  geworden;  er  verdient  einer  der  gelehr- 
testen, beredtesten  und  kühnsten  Sprecher  in  dem  Senate  von  Washington  genannt  zu 
w^den,  und  er  vertritt  daselbst  die  Partei  der  Humanität  und  des  Fortschritts. 

Wir  können  von  dem  Gregenstande  nicht  scheiden,  ohne  noch  einige  Worte  über  die 
geistliche  Beredtsamkeit  hinzugefügt  zu  haben. 

Es  ist  bereits  früher  gesagt  worden,  dass  das  noch  junge  Land ,  welches  seiner  Be- 
Tölkerung  bisher  eigentlich  wenig  Müsse  zur  Beschäftigung  mit  Schriftstellerei  vergönnte, 
dodi  schon  viele  schätzbwe  Werke  in  der  Theologie  hervorgebracht  hat,  und  dass  die 
besten  unter  ihnen  praktische  Tendenzen  verfolgen.  Vorzugsweise  sind  in  dieser  Hin- 
sicht die  trefüichen  Schriften  zu  beachten ,  welche  dazu  bestimmt  waren ,  in  populärer 
Wdse  religiöse  Erkenntniss  zu  fordern,  und  wir  müssen  hier  namentlich  die  Predigten 
anfuhren,  welche  sich  durch  Beinheit  des  Styles,  Tiefe  imd  Originalität  der  Gedanken 
in  hohem  Grade  auszeichnen.  Nach  ihrer  ganzen  Richtung  sind  die  Bürger  der  V.  Staa- 
ten entschieden  religiös,  und  es  ist  wenigstens  der  bei  weitem  grösste  Theil  des  Volkes 
mit  voller  Achtung  vor  dem  Christenthume  erfüllt  und  hegt  das  eifrigste  Verlangen,  sich 
mit  den  Wahrheiten  desselben  genau  bekannt  zu  machen  und  sich  mehr  und  mehr  darin 
zu  vertiefen.  Schon  Poussin  machte  auf  seinen  Reisen  die  Erfahrung,  dass  dem  Ame- 
ricaner  der  christliche  Glaube  zur  täglichen  Lebensübung  nothwendig  sei.  Der  Glaube 
ist  ihm  eine  Wahrheit,  die  er  mit  seinem  politischen  Dasein  förmlich  vermischt,  und  er 
kann  eine  demokratische  Gesellschaft  ohne  denselben  ebensowenig  begreifen,  wie  das 
Fahren  eines  Schiffes  ohne  Steuermann.  Er  denkt  oft  und  mit  besonderer  Vorliebe  an 
die  Bestimmung  der  menschlichen  Natur,  und  es  erklärt  sich  daraus  die  ungeheure  An« 
zahl  literarischer  Erscheinungen  auf  allen  Gebieten  der  Theologie,  von  denen  die  meisten 
in  einfacher  und  leicht  verständlicher  Form  abgefasst  sind  und  eine  ausserordentlich 
grosse  Verbreitung  in  allen  Theilen  der  Union  gefunden  haben ;  daneben  verdienen  auch 
die  eigentlich  wissenschaftlichen  Leistungen  auf  dem  Grebiete  der  systematischen  und  exe- 
getischen Theologie  volle  Anerkennung. 
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Es  ist  schon  froher  der  Bibel  -  Concordanz  von  New  man  und  der  Leistungen  C. 
Mather's  gedacht  worden;  wir  fiigen  aus  dem  18ten  Jahrhunderte  die  Namen  von  Jo- 
nathan Edwards,  Tappan  und  Bledsoe  hinzu  und  nennen  aus  der  neueren  Zeit 
J.  Mayhew,  Samuel  Johnson,  Hopkins,  Styles,  Bellamy,  Dwight  und 
Emmons.  Die  meisten  der  angeführten  Männer  waren  zugleich  auch  als  Kanzelredncr 
bedeutend,  doch  zog  wohl  Thimothy  Dwight  am  meisten  unter  ihnen  in  dieser  Hin- 
sicht die  allgemeine  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  sich.  Er  redete  stets  ganz  frei  und  bei  einem 
grossen  Talente  und  tüchtiger  Gelehrsamkeit  besass  er  zugleich  den  Muth,  immer  die 
volle  Wahrheit  zu  sagen  und  die  Laster  und  schlechten  Leidenschaften  seiner  Zeitgenos- 
sen mit  grosser  Kühnheit  anzugreifen.  Seine  Sprache  ist  kräftig  und  oft  wahrhaft 
glühend,  und  es  finden  sich  bei  ihm  viele  schöne  und  erhabene  Stellen,  die  als  Muster 
einer  glänzenden  Beredtsamkeit  gelten  können  (z.  B.  in  seiner  Predigt  On  theVegrees  qf 
God);  aber  er  ist  doch  auch  nicht  immer  ganz  keusch  und  rein  in  seinem  Ausdrucke, 
und  seine  Reden  eigneten  sich  sicherlich  besser  zum  Anhören  als  für  eine  kritische  Lec- 
türe,  denn  er  gebrauchte  viele  Metaphern,  welche  vom  Gemeinen  und  Hässlichen  ge- 
nommen sind  (z.  B.  swine  und  sHea) ,  für  eine  Predigt  völlig  unschön  waren  und  höch- 
stens bei  einem  Satiriker  hätten  entschuldigt  werden  können. 

Eine  der  Hauptbestrebungen  der  neuen  Ansiedler  in  America  ging  bekanntlich  da- 
hin, die  Freiheit  des  Evangeliums  in  voller  Reinheit  zu  gemessen  und  die  Ausbreitung 
der  christlichen  Lehre  fordern  zu  helfen.  Es  bildeten  sich  deshalb  eine  grosse  Anzahl 
von  verschiedenartigen  Religionsgesellschaften,  welche  ihrer  eigenthümlichen  AtkfTassung 
des  Christenthums  mehr  und  mehr  Eingang  zu  verschaffen  suchten,  und  es  fanden  sich 
Männer  unter  ihnen,  die  freudig  und  mit  starkem  Geiste  das  mühevolle  Amt  der  Predigt 
übernahmen,  welche  Alles,  was  sie  besassen ,  zu  den  Füssen  Jesu  niederlegten  und  bei 
dem  armseligsten  irdischen  Lohne  alle  Mühseligkeiten  ertrugen  und  als  gute  Streiter 
Christi  sich  bewährten,  Männer,  die  da  viel  arbeiten  und  dulden  konnten,  um  Seelen  zu 
erretten,  Männer,  die  vielleicht  in  Gelehrsamkeit  den  Geistlichen  anderer  Länder  nach- 
stehen mochten,  die  indessen  in  Reinheit  der  Sitten,  in  Frömmigkeit  und  un- 
ermüdlichem Berufs  ei  fer  ihres  Gleichen  so  leicht  nicht  finden  möchten.  Solche 
Prediger  aber  mussten  in  ihrer  Rede  Bedeutendes  leisten,  und  es  ist  deshalb  nicht  zu 
verwundern,  dass  die  wenigen  unter  ihnen,  welche  man  auf  dem  Continente  und  in  Eng- 
land gehört  hat  —  wir  nennen  hier  nur  Mason,  Romeyn,  Bruen,  Henry  und 
Hobart  —  sich  des  ungetheiltesten  Beifalls  erfreueten. 

Von  den  Proben  der  geistlichen  Beredtsamkeit  in  America,  welche  unsere  Samm- 
lung enthält,  sind  die  ersten  den  Predigten  Bück  Minster's  entnommen,  eines  Geist- 
lichen, welcher  am  26.  Mai  1784  in  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  geboren  ward  und 
am  9.  Juni  1812  in  Cambridge  starb,  wo  er  das  Amt  eines  ersten  Professors  fiir  bibli- 
sche Kritik  bekleidet  hatte.  Eine  unglückliche  Neigung  zu  epileptischen  Zufällen,  gegen 
welche  sich  ein  längerer  Ausflug  nach  Europa  ziemlich  wirkungslos  erwiesen,  machte 
seinem  Leben  leider  schon  so  früh  ein  Ende.  Seit  1805  war  er  Prediger  der  Braiüe 
Street  Unitarian  Society  in  Boston  gewesen  und  hatte  diese  Wirksamkeit  erst  im  J.  1811 
bei  seiner  Berufung  an  die  Universität  aufgegeben.  Man  ehrte  und  liebte  ihn  wegen 
seiner  freundlichen  Milde,  Gelehrsamkeit  und  wegen  seiner  bedeutenden  oratorischen  Be- 
gabung, und  seine  Predigten  (II,  pag.  182)  zogen  immer  einen  grossen  Kreis  von  Zu- 
hörern herbei.  Nach  seinem  Tode  folgte  ihm  William  EUery  Channing  auf  dem 
Lehrstuhle  in  Cambridge  (II,  pag.  201)  und  bemühete  sich  nicht  ohne  Erfolg,  das  begon- 
nene Werk  ganz  im  Geiste  seines  Vorgängers  weiter  fortzusetzen.     Seine  Leistungen 
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werden  weiter  unten  noch  näher  charakterisirt  werden.  Ausser  Andrew 
Gunton  Füller  (II,  pag.  189)  muss  hier  auch  noch  George  W.  Blagden 
von  Boston  genannt  werden,  welcher  als  Prediger  an  der  Central  -  Kirche  in  Philadelphia 
wiAte  (II,  pag.  193);  ganz  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit  verdient  aber  endlich  noch 
Ebenezer  Porter  (II,  pag.  183),  welcher  seit  längerer  Zeit  als  Präsident  des  theolo- 
gischen Seminars  in  Andover  gewirkt  und  durch  seine  praktischen  Vorlesungen  über 
Homiletik  und  die  Herausgabe  seines  "Werkes:  ^^Lectures  ort  Homiletics  and  Preaching 
and  an  Public  Prayer;  together  with  Sermona  and  Leiters'^  (1834)  nachhaltigen  Segen  ge- 
stiftet hat.  Vor  dieser  Zeit  waren  die  Dialoguea  von  Fenölon  die  einzige  beachtungs- 
werthe  Leistung  auf  dem  Felde  der  geistlichen  Beredtsamkeit,  und  sie  entsprach  nicht 
mehr  recht  den  Anforderungen  der  Zeit.  Porter  zeigte  nun,  dass  zu  einem  tüchtigen 
Prediger  ein  warmes  Herz  und  ein  guter  Verstand  noch  nicht  ganz  ausreichen,  dass  dazu 
auch  eine  gewisse  Kenntniss  und  guter  Geschmack  gehöre ;  man  lerne  das  Predigen  frei- 
lich wieder  auch  nicht  durch  blosses  Studiren,  sondern  man  müsse  Christum  lieben  und 
gleichsam  von  Gott  selbst  die  wahre  Anweisung  erhalten  haben,  aber  die  blosse  Fröm- 
migkeit mache  ebenfalls  den  Redner  auf  der  Kanzel  allein  noch  m'cht  recht  wirksam  und 
das  Predigen  sei  auch  eine  Wissenschaft. 

Können  wir  an  diesem  Orte  auch  nicht  gründlich  auf  den  Gegenstand  weiter  einge- 
hen, so  sei  es  uns  doch  wenigstens  noch  vergönnt,  die  berühmtesten  americanischen 
geistlichen  Bedner  namhaft  zu  machen  und  das  Charakteristische  ihrer  Predigtweise  an- 
zndenten. 

Unter  den  Anhängern  der  Episkopalkirche  zeichneten  sich  besonders  Milnor,  M'Il- 
vaine,  Bischof  von  Ohio,  Hawkes,  Tyng  und  Clarke  aus,  und  unter  den  Refor- 
mirten  Dr.  Bethune;  die  presbyterianischen  und  congregationalistischen  Kirchen  fanden 
ihre  bedeutendsten  Stützen  in  Spring,  Humphrey,  Cox,  M'Auley,  Codman, 
Breckinridge,  Pathon  und  Kirk;  unter  den  Methodisten  erwähnen  wir  noch 
Emory,  Capers,  Fiske,  Präsident  Durbin  nnd  Bischof  Soule,  und  unter  den  Bap- 
tisten die  beiden  ausgezeichneten  christlichen  Redner  Wayland  und  M'Murray. 
Nach  dem  vortrefflichen  Werke  über  das  religiöse  L^ben  der  V.  Staaten  von  R.  Baird 
(deutsch  von  K.  Brandes)  *)  hat  die  americanische  Predigt  folgende  charakteristischen 
Merkmale:  „Sie  ist  einfach  hinsichtlich  der  Form  der  Rede,  ernst  und  innig,  legt  viel 
Gevficht  auf  die  Versöhnung  mit  Gott  durch  aufrichtige  Busse  und  Reue  und  durch  den 
Glauben  an  Jesum  Christum;  sie  ist  in  hohem  Grade  belehrend,  systematisch  oder  con- 
aecntiv,  sie  zieht  philosophische  d.  h.  solche  Elemente  mit  herbei,  welche  auf  dem  Stu- 
dium der  Fähigkeiten  und  Kräfte  der  menschlichen  Seele  und  denjenigen  Principien  be- 
ruhen, durch  welche  ihre  Thätigkeit  geleitet  wird;  sie  ist  unmittelbar,  oflfen  und  aufrichtig, 
ausserordentlich  praktisch  und  erörtert  vielfach  das  Wirken  des  heiligen  Geistes.  ^ 

Eigentlicher  gedruckter  Predigtsammlungen  giebt  es  zwar  nur  sehr  wenige,  aber 
selbst  diese  genügen  schon,  um  uns  von  der  Richtigkeit  des  Angeführten  vollständig  zu 
uberzengen.  Wir  finden  bei  diesen  Rednern  mehr  als  blossen  Wortschwall  ungebildeter 
und  unwissender  Geistlicher,  und  wenngleich  es  den  Reden  der  Methodisten  und  Bap- 
tisten zuweilen  an  Klarheit  und  Schärfe  fehlt,  so  entschädigen  sie  dafür  ganz  und  gar 
dordi  die  Lebendigkeit  ihrer  Form  und  die  heilige  Begeisterung  ihres  Inhalts,  welcher 
oft  wahrhaft  überraschend  und  erhebend  ist. 
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Bei  den  grossen  Ansprüchen,  welche  die  Gegenwart  mit  Recht  an  den  Historiker 
macht,  sollte  man  fast  annehmen,  dass  die  junge  Nation  auf  diesem  Felde  der  Literatur 
noch  nicht  viel  werde  hahen  leisten  können;  und  dennoch  finden  wir  gerade  hier  eine 
nicht  unheträchtlidie  Anzahl  von  Schriftwerken,  von  welchen  es  viele  wagen  dürften, 
sich  der  schärfsten  Kritik  zu  unterstellen.  Ist  man  auch  mit  der  allgemeinen  Gre- 
schichte  im  Ganzen  weniger  genau  bekannt,  so  ist  dagegen  für  die  eigene,  vateiiändische 
Geschichte  ausserordentlich  viel  geleistet,  und  es  hat  überdies  in  America  an  den  reich- 
lichsten Staatsunterstützungen  nicht  gefehlt,  um  das  Studium  tlerselben  kräftig  zu  fördern. 
Welche  Anerkennung  sich  nun  aber  auch  die  americanischen  Historiker  bereits  allgemein 
auf  dem  Felde  der  eignen  Geschichte  erworben  haben,  dafür  möge  ein  Ausspruch  Rau- 
mer's  zeugen  9  welcher  in  Beziehung  auf  Banoroft,  Prescott  und  Sparks  die  Ansicht 
ausspricht:  „sie  haben  in  dieser  Beziehung  so  viel  geleistet,  dass  sich  kein  lebender  euro- 
päischer Historiker  ihnen  vorstellen  darf,  wohl  aber  erfreut  und  dankbar  sein  wird,  wenn 
sie  ihm  als  einem  Genossen  die  Hand  reichen  wollen." 

Die  ausserordentlichen  Thaten,  welche  die  Revolution  hervorrief,  die  grossen  Männer, 
welche  in  derselben  ihre  Talente  entwickeln  konnten,  das  war  es,  was  die  Aufmerksam- 
keit der  ältesten  historischen  Berichterstatter  in  America  vorzugsweise  auf  sich  zog,  und 
so  kam  es  denn,  dass  die  ersten  Versuche  auf  dem  Felde  der  Geschichte  sich  fast  aus- 
schliesslich auf  biographische  Mittheilungen  beschränkten.  Wir  haben  aus  dieser  Zeit 
kleinere  und  grössere  Werke,  welche  das  Leben  von  Washington,  Otis,  Pinck- 
ney,  Franklin,  Jefferson  u.  s.  w.  behandelten,  und  ausserdem  viele  Sammlungen 
von  Privat-Briefwechseln  der  Heroeji  dieser  Zeit ;  und  kann  man  allen  diesen  historischen 
Erinnerungen  auch  gerade  keinen  sehr  hohen  literarischen  Wertii  beilegen,  so  sind  sie 
doch  schon  als  blosses  Material  für  eine  spätere  Sichtung  und  Bearbeitung  von  ganz 
unberechenbarer  Bedeutung. 

Viele  dieser  Schriftsteller  beschreiben  nur,  was  sie  selbst  erlebt  haben;  sie  erzählen 
mit  der  grössten  Einfachheit  und  Objectivität  wieder,  was  sie  gesehen;  sie  verfolgen  bei 
ihrer  Darstellung  keine  Nebenzwecke,  sondern  wollen  nur,  dass  ihr  Bericht  recht  wahr 
und  treu,  aber  auch  anschaulich  und  voll  Leben  sei.  Diese  ersten  ziemlich  unsicheren 
Schritte  auf  der  früher  noch  unbetretenen  Bahn  sind  zahllos ,  und  es  möge  hier  nur  der- 
jenigen unter  diesen  Versuchen  ganz  kurz  gedacht  werden,  welche  die  meiste  Beachtung 
und  Anerkennung  gefunden  haben. 

Die  meistens  sehr  geschätzten  Annalen  von  America,  welche  Holmes  heraus- 
gab (^AnncUs^  und  in  denen  er  die  Geschichte  seines  Vaterlandes  von  der  Entdeckung 
desselben  bis  zum  J.  1826  verfolgte,  sind  eigentlich  nichts  weiter  als  eine  chronikenartige 
Abhandlung,  in  welcher  die  wichtigsten  Ereignisse  eines  jeden  einzelnen  Jahres  der  Reihe 
nach  aufgezeichnet  sind.  David  Ramsay  aus  Pennsylvanien  (geb.  1749)  machte 
sich  durch  seine  Geschichte  der  Revolution  in  Süd  Carolina  (1785),  das  Leben  Washing- 
ton's  (1801)  und  die  sehr  brauchbare  Geschichte  von  Süd  Carolina  (1808)  rühmlichst 
bekannt,  und  man  betrachtet  ihn  in  America  wegen  seiner  nicht  zu  verachtenden  Lei- 
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Stangen  gewöhnlich  als  den  Begründer  eigentlicher  Geschichtsstudien  in  America.  Er 
verschmähete  in  seiner  Darstellung  jeden  eitlen  Schmuck ,  erzählte  in  einfachster  Form, 
und  während  er  rücksichtlich  der  Treue  und  Unparteilichkeit  nichts  zu  wünschen  übrig 
^ess^  bewies  er  zugleich  Schärfe  und  ziemliche  Sicherheit  im  ürtheiL  Eine  ähnliche 
Arbeit  haben  wir  über  den  Staat  Virgin ien  (1787)  von  Thomas  Jefferson,  welche 
zwar  ihrem  üm&nge  nach  nur  sehr  klein  ist,  aber  durch  Tiefe  der  Auffassung  gleich 
bei  ihrem  ersten  Erscheinen  das  grösste  Aufsehen  erregte.  In  manchen  Einzelheiten 
imd  besonders  durch  das  Grossartige  seiner  Beschreibungen  wird  dieses  Werk  stets  Be- 
rücksichtigung finden,  um  so  mehr,  da  der  Verfasser  mit  schlagenden  Gründen  viele  Be- 
hauptungen Buffon's  und  des  Abb6  Raynal  widerlegt  hat.  Hierher  gehört  auch 
John  Marshall  (geb.  1755  in  Virgin  ien),  bekannt  durch  seine  Geschichte  der  ameri- 
canischen  Colonien  und  seine  Biographie  Washington's.  Der  Verfasser  war  in  seiner 
Jagend  ein  begeisterter  Verehrer  der  Poesie  gewesen,  hatte  von  1775 — 81  mit  Ruhm 
den  Kampf  für  die  Unabhängigkeit  mitgemacht  und  gewann  durch  seine  historischen  Ar- 
beiten zu  seiner  Zeit  vielfache  Anerkennung.  Bei  einer  lobenswerthen  Reinheit  des 
Stjles  zeichnen  sich  seine  Werke  durch  Wahrheit  dw  Thatsachen  und  Richtigkeit  der 
Erzählung  aus  und  besonders  die  Charakteristik,  welche  er  von  Washington  entworfen 
hat,  ist  von  dauerndem  Werthe  für  die  Gesdiichte«  Henry  Lee  aus  Virginien  lieferte 
dn  ähnliches  Werk  über  das  Leben  Thomas  Jefferson 's,  welches  ^eichfalls  schon 
allein  seiner  Zuverlässigkeit  wegen  sehr  werthvoU  ist.  Wir  besitzen  von  ihm  auch  eine 
„Geschichte  Napoleon's",  die  ein  Gegenstück  zu  dem  Werke  W.  Scott's  bildet,  und  die 
vielfachen  Ungerechtigkeiten  zu  widerlegen  sucht,  welche  der  grosse  Romantiker  gegen 
den  Kaiser  vorgebracht  hat 

Wichtiger  als  alle  Vorhergehenden  war  Jared  Sparks,  von  dessen  Schriften  die 
zweite  Abtheilung  dieses  Buches  (Pag.  216 — 222)  eine  Probe  enthält  Wir  wenden  uns 
sogleich  zu  ihm  und  lassen  W.  L*ving  hier  unberücksichtigt,  indem  bei  der  Besprechung 
der  Erzählungen  und  Novellen  auch  seiner  historischen  Versuche  (ü,  pag.  204 — 215) 
gedacht  werden  wird. 

Jared  Sparks  stammt  aus  Connecticut  und  wurde  1794  geboren;  er  studirte  in 
Cambridge  Theologie  und  wirkte  eine  Zeitlang  als  Prediger  der  ünitarier  in  Boston. 
Von  1823  bis  1830  redigirte  er  die  bekannte  Zeitschrift  The  North  American  Review^ 
nachdem  er  bereits  früher  eine  Reihe  von  theologischen  Streitschriften  hatte  drucken 
lassen],  wendete  sich  aber  späterhin  fast  ausschliesslich  historischen  Studien  zu  und 
wurde  in  Anerkennung  seiner  Leistungen  auf  diesem  Felde  im  J.  1839  zum  Professor 
der  Geschichte  an  der  Harvard -Universität  ernannt.  Unter  seinen  zahlreichen  histori- 
eeben (meistens  biographischen)  Arbeiten  erwähnen  wir  The  Life  of  John  Ledyard  ^  The 
Diplomatie  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution  (12  Bde.  1829 — 31),  The  Life  of 
Govemar  Morris  (3  Bde.  1833),  The  Life  and  writings  of  Washington  (12  Bde.  1833 
— 40),  und  The  Library  cf  American  Biography,  bei  deren  Herausgabe  er  von  vielen 
Gelehrten  durch  Beiträge  unterstützt  wurde.  Durch  seine  vielfachen  Verbindungen  hatte 
er  Zugang  zu  den  besten  Quellen  erlangt,  und  selbst  die  Regierung  unterstützte  ihn  bei 
mdireren  seiner  Schriften  mit  allen  ihr  zu  Gebote  stehenden  Mitteln.  In  der  Sichtung, 
Wahl  und  Anordnung  seines  reichen  Materiales  bewährte  er  überall  einen  unermüdlichen 
Fleiss,  die  grosste  Treue  und  Gewissenhaftigkeit  und  ein  gesundes  Urtheil;  sein  Styl  ist 
zwar  nicht  sehr  lebhaft  und  glänzend,  aber  klar  und  im  Ganzen  der  Sache  angemessen. 
Das  Einzige,  was  die  Kritik  an  seinen  Werken  ganz  besonders  zu  tadeln  fand,  war  die 
überaus  grosse  Nachsicht,  mit  welcher  er  herrschende  Vorurtheüe  zu  behandeln  pflegte; 
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er  zeigte  ßich  dabei  fast  ängstUch  und  behauptete  in  dieser  Rücksicht  keineswegs  die 
Stellung,  welche  der  wahre  Historiker  einnehmen  sollte.  Obwohl  seine  Leistungen  we- 
niger geeignet  sind,  einen  weit  ausgedehnten  Kreis  von  Lesern  zu  finden,  so  ward  ihnen 
doch  ziemlich  grosser  Beifall  gespendet;  in  allen  seinen  Angaben  gilt  er  förmlich  als 
Autorität,  und  einzelne  seiner  Schriften,  z.  B.  seine  Biographie  Washington's,  sind  durch 
sehr  gelungene  Bearbeitungen  (von  Guizot  und  von  Raumer)  auch  anderen  Völkern 
zu^nglich  gemacht  worden.  Ein  ganz  besonderes  Verdienst  erwarb  sich  Sparks  endlich 
noch  durch  die  von  ihm  besorgte  Ausgabe  von  Franklin 's  Werken,  in  welcher  er  die 
angefangene  Selbstbiographie  des  Verfassers  bis  zu  dessen  Tode  vervollständigte  und 
zugleich  über  eine  grosse  Menge  von  zweifelhaften  Punkten  allen  erforderlichen  Auf- 
schluss  gab. 

In  vollem  Sinne  des  Wortes  haben  indessen  in  America  bisher  nur  Prescott  und 
Bancroft;  die  Aufgabe  des  Historikers  gelöset,  und  ihnen  gebührt  deshalb,  dass  sie  auch 
an  diesem  Orte  als  die  Ersten  in  ihrem  Fache  namhaft  gemacht  werden. 

William  H.  Prescott  wurde  am  4.  Mai  1796  in  Salem  (Massachusetts)  gebo- 
ren, wo  sein  Vater  ein  sehr  angesehener  Rechtsconsulent  war.  Seine  Familie  zog  später 
nach  Boston,  und  nachdem  der  junge  Pi'escott  hier  eine  tüchtige  Schulbildung  erhalten 
hatte,  bezog  er  die  Harvard-Universität,  wo  er  sich  fast  ausschliesslich  mit  dem  Studium 
der  Classiker  beschäftigte.  Er  hatte  später  die  Absicht,  sich  den  Rechtswissenschaften 
zu  widmen,  aber  ein  hartnäckiges  Augenübel  nöthigte  ihn,  eine  lange  Zfeit  alles  Lesen 
und  Studiren  aufzugeben,  und  sich  höchstens  durch  Vorlesen  weiter  zu  unterrichten.  Es 
wurde  ihm  eine  längere  Reise  verordnet,  und  er  begab  sich  deshalb  nach  Europa,  hielt 
sich  etwa  2  Jahre  lang  in  England,  Frankreich  und  Italien  auf,  worauf  er  in  seine  Hei- 
math zurückkehrte.  Der  Zustand  seiner  Augen  besserte  sich  indessen  erst  allmälig. 
Nach  dieser  Zeit  war  er,  angeregt  durch  seine  Reise,  ernstlich  bemühet,  auch  ein«  gründ- 
liche Kenntniss  der  neueren  Sprachen  sich  zu  erwerben.  Sein  Eifer  war  mit  dem  besten 
Erfolge  gekrönt,  und  die  verschiedenen  ästhetischen  Aufsätze  über  die  moderne  Literatur, 
welche  aus  dieser  Zeit  von  ihm  herrühren,  beweisen  hinlänglich,  dass  er  ein  Mann  voll 
Geist  war  und  auf  literarhistorische  und  sprachliche  Gegenstände  tief  und  gründlich  ein- 
zugehen verstand.  Den  Stoff  zu  seinem  ersten  grössern  historischen  Werke  hatte  er 
länger  denn  10  Jahre  lang  verarbeitet;  von  allen  Seiten  fand  er  dabei  die  freundlichste 
Unterstützung,  aber  seine  eigentliche  Kraft  war  fast  gelähmt,  denn  sein  Augenübel  nahm 
wieder  zu,  und  er  durfte  weder  lesen  noch  schreiben.  In  der  Auffindung  von  Mitteln, 
um  sich  für  den  Mangel  an  Sehkraft  Ersatz  zu  verschaffen,  war  er  wahrhaft  erfinde- 
risch, und  es  gelang  ihm,  im  J.  1838  seine  Geschichte  von  Ferdinand  und  Isabella 
zu  vollenden.  Sie  ward  fiberall  mit  Begeistenmg  aufgenommen,  und  als  Beweis  für  den 
Beifall,  dessen  sich  das  herrliche  Werk  in  allen  Ländern  erfreute,  möge  nur  die  eine 
Thatsache  angeführt  werden,  dass  ihn  die  Königl.  Academie  in  Madrid  in  Anerkennung 
dieser  Leistung  zu  ihrem  Mitgliede  erwählte.  Sein  zweites  Werk  „2%«  History  of  tJie 
Conquest  of  Mexico^^  fand  fast  noch  mehr  Beifall;  es  verschaflfle  ihm  unter  anderem  auch 
die  Ebrenmitgliedschaft  des  Institut  de  France,  Ein  sehr  gelungenes  Seitenstück  zu  dieser 
Schrift  bildet  seine  Conquest  of  Peru^  und  man  hegt  die  Hoffnung,  dass  Prescott  endlich 
auch  seine  längst  versprochene  Geschichte  der  Regierung  Philipp's  ü.  werde  heraus- 
geben, für  welche  er  seit  vielen  Jahren  ein  sehr  reiches  Material  gesammelt  hat. 

Boston  ist  stolz  darauf,  einen  Mann  wie  Prescott  den  seinigen  nennen  zu  kön- 
nen ,  der  zugleich  neben  der  Tiefe  der  Gelehrsamkeit  und  Fülle  von  Geist  die  grosste 
persönliche  Liebenswürdigkeit  besitzt,  und  deshalb  der  allgemeine  Liebling  genannt  wer- 
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den  darf.  (II,  pag.  222  —  232.)  In  seinem  berühmten  Werke  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
welches  gleich  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  auch  in  England  überaus  günstig  aufgenommen 
wurde,  müssen  "wir  vor  Allem  den  ungewöhnlichen  Fleiss  des  Verfassers  bewundern, 
ohne  den  sich  allerdings  keine  Geschichte  schreiben  lässt,  wie  gross  auch  das  Talent  des 
Schriftstellers  sonst  sein  möge.  Neben  der  guten  Anordnung  und  Ausführung,  welche 
sich  auf  die  besten  Quellen  stützt,  erfreut  uns  aber  auch  die  Yortrefflichkeit  seines  Styles. 
Jede  einzelne  Person,  welche  in  dem  Werke  auftritt,  hinterlässt  einen  starken,  nachhal- 
tigen Eindruck  und  sie  ist  so  treu  und  wahr,  dass  sie  gleichsam  zu  ihrem  Bilde  gesessen 
zu  haben  scheint.  Die  eingefügte  Reflexion  ist  immer  scharf,  verständlich  und  philo- 
so{^sch;  rücksichtlich  seines  Styles  bewahrt  Prescott  die  rechte  Mitte;  er  hat 
weder  Ueberfluss  an  Schmuck,  wie  das  bei  W.  Irving  der  Fall  ist,  noch  ermüdet  er  seine 
Leser,  wie  Dunham,  durch  zu  grosse  Trockenheit;  gleichwie  die  Begründung  seiner 
Schlüsse  sich  durch  logische  Strenge  auszeichnet,  in  eben  demselben  Masse  verdient  auch 
seine  Erzählung  geistvoll  und  anziehend  genannt  zu  werden.  Das  Werk  zerfällt  eigent- 
lich in  zwei  Theile :  der  erste  geht  von  dem  Anfang  der  Regierung  Ferdinand's  und  Isa- 
bellen's  bis  zur  Eroberung  von  Granada  und  zeigt  die  Entwickelung  der  Reformen  und 
Verbesserungen,  welche  bis  zu  dieser  Zeit  hin  von  Beiden  ins  Leben  gerufen  wurden; 
der  zweite  Theil  schildert  uns  die  Periode,  in  welcher  die  Spanier,  nachdem  die  Monar- 
chie festbegründet  dastand,  sich  auf  Entdeckungen  und  Eroberungen  legten.  lieber  Vie- 
les, was  bis  dahin  in  Dunkel  verhüllt  lag,  hat  er  durch  diese  Arbeit  ein  helles  Licht 
aogezüDdet,  und  im  Ganzen  wie  im  Einzelnen  so  Vortrefäiches  geleistet,  dass  man  immer 
wieder  mit  grosser  Befriedigung  seiner  anziehenden  Darstellung  folgt.  Wie  vortrefflich 
ist  z.  B.  gleich  zu  Anfange  die  Charakteristik  des  französischen  Königs  KarFs  VIIL, 
nnd  dann  die  sehr  richtige  und  kräftig  durchgeführte  Parallele,  welche  zwischen  Fer- 
dinand und  Isabelle  gezogen  wird!  In  seinem  Werke  „TÄe  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru^  ist  der  Gegenstand  zwar  in  moralischer  Grösse  etwas  mangelhaft  und  erregt  ganz 
andere  Gefühle,  als  sie  die  Geschichte  des  Kampfes  der  Niederlande  hervorgerufen  hatte; 
es  ist  eine  Erzählung  von  Blut  und  Entsetzen,  die  trübselige  Erinnerung  an  einen  Ver- 
tügungskrieg,  welchen  Habgier  und  Grausamkeit  gegen  ein  unschuldiges  Volk  führten, 
einen  Kampf,  bei  welchem  die  Civilisation  mit  den  niedrigsten  Leidenschaften  im  Bunde 
war  und  in  welchem  wir  unsere  ganze,  herzliche  Theilnahme  eigentlich  nur  den  Wilden 
und  Heiden  widmen  können.  Unter  den  Händen  Prescott 's  entfaltete  der  Gegenstand 
aber  doch  höchst  anziehende  Elemente,  und  vorzugsweise  ist  es  der  wunderbare  Charakter 
d^  Landes,  welcher  unsere  Aufmerksamkeit  in  hohem  Grade  in  Anspruch  nimmt. 

Während  uns  W.  Irving  ein  ziemlich  phantastisches  obwohl  gutbegründetes,  ro- 
mantisches aber  ziemlich  treues  Bild  von  den  Mauren  gegeben  und  seine  Schilderungen 
mit  einer  wahrhaft  melodischen  Beredtsamkeit  vorgetragen  hat,  finden  wir  bei  Prescott 
die  mehr  philosophische  Auffassung :  er  malt  in  starken,  scharfen  Umrissen  und  mit  kräf- 
tigen Farben  die  bedeutendsten  Momente  des  Krieges  und  lässt  eine  Menge  von  kleinen 
VersdiÖnerungen  und  Ausschmückungen  als  überflüssig  am  Wege  liegen;  er  belehrt, 
während  W.  Irving  eigentlich  nur  die  Absicht  zu  haben  scheuat,  seine  Leser  angenehm 
zu  unterhalten.  Der  oberflächlichste  Leser  muss  es  begreifen,  dass  sich  uns  der  Ver- 
fasser in  diesem  Werke  in  der  ganzen  Grösse  seiner  Meisterschaft  gezeigt  hat.  Der  Hi- 
storiker bewährte  hier  seinen  ruhigen  Fleiss,  sein  gesundes  Urtheil  über  die  Ereignisse, 
Hefe  und  Scharfsinn  in  der  Angabe  von  Ursachen  und  Folgerungen  und  die  ganze  Fülle 
seiner  poetischen  Kraft:  und  der  Geist  der  geschilderten  Zeit  weht  in  Wahrheit  in  dem 
gelimgenen  Kunstwerke.     Er  erscheint  treu  und  wahr  in  seinem  Berichte  und  hat  mit 
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grossem  Geschicke  aus  seinem  reichen  Materiale  ausgewählt;  in  legendenartiger  Weise 
entwirft  er  ein  höchst  anschauliches  Bild  der  Sittengeschichte  und  unterbricht  nur  selten 
seinen  Fluss  der  Erzählung,  um  über  die  Folgen  der  Ereignisse  oder  den  Charakter  der 
Personen  weitläuftig  zu  philosophiren.  Vermissen  wir  dabei  freilich  auch  zuweilen  die 
scharfe  Analyse  des  pragmatischen  Historikers,  scheint  ihm  dann  auch  die  hohe  Würde 
eines  Gibbon  oder  Hume  abzugehen,  so  rechtfertigen  wir  seine  ganze  Weise  doch  so- 
gleich bei  uns  selbst  durch  einen  Hinblick  auf  den  Charakter  seines  Gegenstandes ,  fftr 
welchen  sich  wohl  nicht  leicht  eine  passendere  Form  der  Darstellung  hätte  finden  lassen. 
George  Bauer  oft,  zu  welchem  wir  uns  jetzt  wenden,  war  der  Sohn  eines  Geist- 
lichen in  Worcester  (Massachusetts)  und  wurde  im  J.  1800  geboren.  Seine  Erziehung 
erhielt  er  auf  dem  Harvard  College,  wo  er  sich  mit  der  Theologie  beschäftigte,  dann  später 
nach  Europa  ging,  um  auf  den  deutschen  Universitäten  in  Gottingen,  Berlin  und  Heidel- 
berg seine  Studien  fortzusetzen,  deren  Mittelpunkt  dassische  Philologie  und  Geschichte 
ausmachten.  Er  wurde  während  seines  zweijährigen  Aufenthaltes  in  Deutschland  hier 
mit  Heeren,  Varnhagen  von  Ense  und  Schlosser  genau  bekannt  und  hielt  sich 
vor  seiner  Rückkehr  in  die  Heimath  erst  noch  eine  Zeit  lang  in  Italien,  Frankreich  und 
England  auf.  Seine  ersten  Versuche  in  geistlicher  Beredtsamkeit  erregten  grosse  Hoff- 
nungen, und  ebenso  wurde  auch  ein  Bändchen  Gedichte,  die  er  1823  herausgab,  freund- 
lich aufgenommen.  Seine  Vorliebe  für  die  Geschichte  trat  indessen  immer  entschie- 
dener bei  ihm  hervor  und  entfremdete  ihn  mehr  und  mehr  allen  anderen  Studien;  zwar 
hatte  er  in  Northampton  eine  öffentliche  Schule  errichtet  und  war  an  derselben  mit 
grossem  Eifer  thätig;  aber  seine  Berufsgeschäfte  hielten  ihn  nicht  davon  zurück,  eine 
sehr  gelungene  üebersetzung  von  Heeren's  Geschichte  der  Staaten  des  Alterthums  zu 
liefern ,  und  sich  auch  mit  der  Politik  seines  Vaterlandes  angelegentlich  zu  beschäftigen. 
Als  Frucht  seiner  Bestrebungen  erschien  1834  der  erste  Band  (2.  Band  1837,  8.  Band 
1840)  seiner  History  of  the  Colonisation  of  ihe  United  States,  welche  mit  dem  ungetheil- 
testen  Beifalle  aufgenommen  wurde.  Man  berief  ihn  bald  darauf  in  den  Staatsdienst  und 
übertrüg  ihm  das  Amt  eines  CoUector  of  the  Customs  in  Boston,  welches  er  freilich  später 
bei  dem  eintretenden  Regierungswechsel  niederlegen  musste;  aber  schon  im  J.  1844  wurde 
er  in  das  Ministerium  berufen  als  Staatssecretfir  für  die  Marine.  In  dieser  zwar  nur 
äusserst  kurzen  Wirksamkeit  erwarb  er  sich  grosse  Anerkennung,  und  es  gelang  ihm, 
eine  nicht  unbeträchtliche  Anzahl  der  wichtigsten  Reformen  durchzuführen.  Als  er  spä- 
ter im  J.  1846  seine  Stelle  niederlegte,  wurde  er  zum  bevollmächtigten  Gesandten  für 
England  ernannt  und  blieb  daselbst  mehrere  Jahre  in  seiner  ehrenvollen  Stellung,  worauf 
er  wieder  nach  America  zurückkehrte  und  auf  ein  öffentliches  Amt  verzichtete.  Im  vo- 
rigen Jahre  erschien  nun  die  Fortsetzung  seiner  Geschichte  von  America,  oder  vielmehr 
der  vierte  Band  derselben  unter  dem  Titel :  The  American  Revolution^  welchem  zu  Anfang 
d.  J.  bereits  der  fünfte  gefolgt  ist,  wodurch  das  Werk  aber  noch  nicht  abgeschlossen  ist. 
Die  ersten  Bände  dieses  Werkes  gaben  im  Ganzen  zu  grösseren  Aussteilungen  Veran- 
lassung, als  man  sie  gegen  die  späteren  Bände  (The  American  Revolution)  vorbrachte. 
Man  rühmte  an  ihnen  den  Fleiss  des  Verfassers  im  Sammeln  des  Materials  und  in  der 
Gewissenhaftigkeit,  mit  welcher  er  dasselbe  verarbeitete;  man  lobte  seinen  kräftigen, 
schwunghaften  Styl  und  seine  glühende  VaterlandsUebe,  welche  sich  fast  auf  jeder  Seite 
deutlich  zu  erkennen  gab;  indessen  verkannte  man  es  auch  nicht,  dass  er  in  seiner  Be- 
geisterung oft  zu  glänzende  Farben  gewählt  und  statt  eines  Historikers  die  Rolle  des 
Lobredners  angenommen  hatte.  Man  möchte  allerdings  seinem  Ausdruck  oft  mehr  Ruhe 
und  Mässigung  wünschen ;   sein  Styl  ist  äusserst  leicht ,  gewandt  und  voll  von  Kraft ; 
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er  erscheint  fast  überall  völlig  angemessen,  wird  jedoch  zuweilen  etwas  zu  pomphaft  und 
declamatorisch.  Vei^leicht  man  das  Werk  mit  dem  früheren  Versuche  über  die  Ge- 
schichte America's  von  Hildreth,  so  bemerkt  man  einen  himmelweiten  Unterschied ;  Alles 
was  uns  dort  unwichtig,  langweilig  und  todt  erschien,  hat  unter  Bancroft's  Händen 
das  frischeste  Leben  und  die  anziehendste  Gestalt  gewonnen ;  während  die  Erzählung  dort 
immer  stockte  und  gar  kein  eigentlicher  Fortschritt  zu  bemerken  war,  geht  die  Ent- 
wickelnng  in  der  anschaulichsten  Weise  bei  Bancroft  immer  munter  voran,  und  der  Ver- 
ftisser  redet  zu  uns  in  einer  Sprache,  welche  ein  Hauch  von  jenen  Bergen  und  Seen, 
Prairien  und  Savannahs  des  fernen  Westens  wunderbar  umduflet.  Es  ist  durch  dieses 
Werk  der  Beweis  geliefert  worden,  dass  sich  in  der  ältesten  Geschichte  America's  die 
anziehendsten  Elemente  finden,  welche  zugleich  reich  an  poetischem  Inhalte  sind;  der 
Verfasser  hat  aber  den  Werth  seiner  Schrift  noch  dadurch  ganz  besonders  erhöht,  dass 
er  sich  durch  eifrige  Nachforschung  in  den  Stand  gesetzt  hatte,  über  viele  nicht  unwich- 
tige Punkte  aus  der  Geschichte  der  frühesten  Zeit  neuen  und  sehr  befriedigenden  Auf- 
schluss  zu  verschaffen.  (II,  pag.  233 — 245.)  Bancroft  dringt,  das  lässt  sich  nicht  ver- 
kennen, tief  in  den  Geist  der  Zeit  ein,  welche  er  behandeln  will;  die  von  ihm  ange- 
führten Thatsachen  gründen  sich  auf  volle  Wahrheit,  und  er  hat  es  in  der  Erforschung 
derselben  durchaus  nicht  an  Fleiss  und  Scharfsinn  fehlen  lassen.  Sein  umsichtiger  BUck 
hat  nichts  unbeachtet  gelassen;  er  beschreibt  uns  z.  B.  die  besonderen  Eigenthümlich- 
kdten  der  ältesten  Einwanderer  und  Begründer  der  verschiedenen  Staaten  und  zieht 
daraus  die  beachtungswerthesten  Folgerungen  für  die  ganze  Entwickelung  des  Volkes; 
»  schildert  uns  aber  auch  ebenso  anschaulich  die  Sprache,  Religion  und  Sitten  der  Ur- 
einwohner. In  gleicher  Weise  und  noch  in  weit  höherem  Grade  zeichnet  sich  hierin 
auch  seine  Revolution  aus;  eines  der  besten  Kapitel  dieser  Abtheilung  seines  Werkes  ist 
z.  B.  seine  Schilderung  von  den  alten  13  Colonieen,  wie  sie  kurz  vor  dem  Ausbruche 
des  Krieges  zu  der  Zeit  bestanden,  als  Franklin  den  Plan  fasste,  sie  unter  einer  Re- 
gierung eng  zu  verbinden.  In  dieser  herrlichen  Skizze  lebt  Alles  vor  unseren  Augen 
mid  trägt  zugleich  den  Stempel  der  vollsten  Wahrheit.  Andererseits  muss  man  es  tadeln, 
das»  sich  Bancroft  durch  seine  Fülle  von  Gedanken  leicht  verleiten  lässt,  von  seinem 
eigentlichen  Gegenstande  abzuschweifen.  Er  widmet  hier  nämlich  einer  Menge  von  Ne- 
bendingen seine  Aufmerksamkeit,  welche  nur  in  einer  sehr  losen  Verbindung  mit  der 
Hauptsache  stehen,  und  findet  an  der  gründlichen  Behandlung  derselben  so  viel  Ver- 
gnügen, dass  er  oft  nur  mit  scheinbarem  Widerstreben  von  seinen  Abschweifungen  wieder 
OBikehrt.  Wenn  gleich  nun  aber  auch  diese  Nebenpartieen  die  Tiefe  und  den  Scharfsinn 
Bancrofk's  bezeugen  und  das  Interesse  der  Leser  im  höchsten  Grade  in  Anspruch  neh- 
men —  (wir  erinnern  nur  z.  B.  an  seine  Betrachtungen  über  Friedrich  den  Grossen  und 
den  siebenjährigen  Krieg,  an  seine  Besprechung  der  Politik  Georg's  III.  *),  so  muss  man 
den  Verfasser  doch  tadeln,  weil  er  dadurch  zu  sehr  von  der  eigentlichen  Hauptsache 
abfuhrt. 

Wir  schliessen  unsem  Bericht  über  die  americanischen  Historiker  mit  der  kurzen 
Besprediung  eines  jüngst  erschienenen  Werkes  von  Stiles,  welches  in  mancher  Be- 


^)  Doppelt  interessant  sind  Bancroft's  Betrachtungen  Über  die  englische  Geschichte  >  Verfassung  und 
P<^iUky  freil  sie  ein  geistig  hochbegabter  Araericaner  ausspricht,  welcher  in  seinem  Yaterlande  für  das 
Ideal  eines  nationalen  Historikers.,  gehalten  wird.  Ebenso  anziehend  ist  auch  seine  Schilderung  von  den 
franzSoischen  Zuständen  der  damaligen  Zeit,  und  z.  B,  seine  Studien  über  Voltaire  und  Rousseau  sind 
Udyfidie,  in  ihrer  Weise  unübertreffliche  Miniaturbilder,  wie  das  selbst  von  englischen  und  französischen 
Kritflccm  ausgesprochen  worden  ist. 
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Ziehung  ein  gewisses  Aufsehen  erregt  hat.  William  H.  Stiles,  welcher  früher  Charge 
d^Affaxrea  der  americanischen  Regierung  in  Wien  war,  benutzte  seinen  langjährigen  Aufent- 
halt in  Oesterreich,  um  den  Stoff  zu  seinem  Werke:  Austtia  in  1848 — 49  zu  sammeln, 
welches  im  J.  1852  in  New  York  in  zwei  Bänden  herauskam,  eine  ausführliche  Ge- 
schichte der  politischen  Bewegungen  in  Wien,  Mailand,  Venedig  und  Prag  giebt  und 
zugleich  einen  sehr  vollständigen  Bericht  über  die  Feldzüge  in  der  Lombardei  und  die 
ungarische  Revolution  enthält.  Der  Verfasser,  welcher  sich  eines  wohl  verdienten  po- 
litischen und  literarischen  guten  Rufes  erfreut,  war  bestrebt,  mit  der  grössten  Unpartei- 
lichkeit zu  schreiben  und  durch  actenmässige  Schilderung  die  Entwicklung  der  öster- 
reichischen Regierung  in  den  verschiedenen  Provinzen  historisch  darzulegen.  Die  po- 
litische Richtung,  welche  in  dem  Werke  vertreten  ist,  war  die  Ursache,  dass  dasselbe 
in  Oefsterreich  verboten,  in  America  dagegen  bitter  von  der  Demokratie  verunglimpft 
wurde.  Nach  den  ausgesprochenen  politischen  Ansichten  dürfte  Stiles  in  seinem  Vater- 
lande vermuthlich  zu  dei'  Partei  der  entschiedensten  Conservativen  gerechnet  werden, 
obwohl  andererseits  in  seinem  Buche  eine  gewisse  Vorliebe  für  die  Bewegungspartei  und 
ganz  besonders  für  Kossuth  nicht  zu  verkennen  ist  Diese  historische  Arbeit  zeichnet 
sich  nun  aber  ebenso  wenig  durch  besondere  Originalität,  Neuheit  der  Daten,  grosse 
Tiefe,  noch  auch  Lebhaftigkeit  der  Schilderung  besonders  aus,  und  giebt  vielmehr  in  ein- 
fachster Form  und  mit  ziemlich  genauer  Berücksichtigung  guter  Quellen  eine  wohl  zu- 
sammenhängende Skizze  von  den  Ereignissen  der  letzten  vier  Jahre,  denen  hin  und  wie- 
der eine  eigene  Bemerkung  beigefügt  ist. 
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Die  americanische  Novelle  trägt  weniger  den  Charakter  der  romantischen  Fiction, 
als  vielmehr  den  der  ruhigen  historischen  Erzählung;  wir  erhalten  in  derselben  mehr  eine 
Darstellung  des  Wirklichen  und  Thatsächlichen ,  als  etwa  reine  Schöpfungen  der  Phan- 
tasie. Eigentlidien  Glanz  des  Styles,  Neuheit  und  Tiefe  der  Gedanken,  Schärfe  in  der 
psychologischen  Auffassung  und  selbst  auch  Gluth  in  der  Schilderung  von  Leiden- 
schaften —  dieses  Alles  finden  wir  zwar  bei  den  americanischen  Novellisten  verhältniss- 
mässig  nur  selten ;  aber  dennoch  fehlt  es  ihnen  nicht  an  den  nöthigen  Eigenschaften,  ihre 
Leser  in  hohem  Grade  zu  fesseln,  und  wenngleich  ihre  Schöpfungen  nicht  gerade  immer 
als  vollendete  Kunstwerke  angesehen  werden  können ,  so  zeichnen  sie  sich  doch  dadurch 
ganz  besonders  vor  den  Novellen  vieler  anderer  Länder  aus,  dass  ihre  Tendenz  vorzugs- 
weise auf  die  Veredlung  der  Menschen  gerichtet  ist,  und  dass  in  ihnen  wohl  eigentlich 
nie  irgend  ein  unlauterer  Gedanke  oder  ein  unreines  Wort  zu  finden  ist.  Einen  ganz 
hesondem  Reiz  verleiht  ihnen  dann  aber  auch  noch  das  Neue  und  Ungewöhnliche  in  den 
Sitten  und  Abenteuern,  welche  hier  in  anschaulicher  Weise  geschildert  werden,  und  es 
erklärt  sich  daraus  das  hohe  Interesse,  welches  in  Europa  gleich  von  vornherein  diesen 
geistigen  Producten  einer  neuen  Welt  gewidmet  wurde. 
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Wie  es  schon  früher  ausgesprochen  worden,  war  die  Abhän^gkeit  America's  vom 
Hntterbinde  in  wenigen  Punkten  so  bedeutend ,  als  gerade  auf  dem  Felde  der  Fiction. 
Schüchtern  und  ohne  rechte  Zuversicht  betraten  die  früheren  americanischen  Dichter  ihre 
Laufbahn  und  blickten  fortwährend  nach  England  herüber,  um  sich  dort  die  Muster  zu 
Sachen  und  zuerst  durch  das  ürtheil  der  englischen  Presse  einen  Namen  zu  bekommen. 
Ebenso  machten  es  denn  nun  auch  die  ältesten  Novellisten.     Der  Erste,  welcher  sich 
freier  bewegte  und  dessen  Romane  als  epochemachend  für  America  anzusehen  sind ,  war 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  der  Sohn  eines  Quäkers  in  Pennsylvanien.     Er  wurde 
am  17.  Januar  1771   in  Philadelphia  geboren  und  gab  schon  in  frühester  Jugend  ent- 
schiedene Abneigung  gegen  die  Landwirthschaft  zu  erkennen ,  für  welche  ihn  sein  Vater 
bestimmt  hatte.     Bei  der  grossen  körperlichen  Schwäche  des  Knaben  Hess  man  ihn  ge- 
wihren,  tmd  er  konnte  deshalb  ganz  seiner  Neigung  gemäss  einsam  in  den  Wäldern  um- 
berstreifen  und  ungestört  die  "Wunder   der  Natur  beobachten  und  seinen  Träumereien 
nachleben.    Endlich  entschloss  er  sich,  den  Beruf  eines  Advocaten  zu  ergreifen,  welcher 
Bo  Tiden  in  America  Vermögen  und  Ansehen  verschafil  hat.     Das  Studium  indessen, 
durdi  welches  er  sich  zu  seinem  künftigen  Stande  vorbereiten  wollte,  erschien  ihm  etwas 
trocken,  und  er  wurde  bald  mit  der  entschiedensten  Abneigung  dagegen  erfüllt,  nachdem 
er  öl  seinem  Gewissen  durch  das  quälende  Bedenken  längere  Zeit  beunruhigt  worden 
war,  dass  er  als  Advocat  vielleicht  dereinst  Menschen  und  Thaten  werde  zu  vertheidigen 
haben,  die  er  innerlich  ganz  und  gar  verdammen  müsste.    Ungeachtet  aller  vernünftigen 
Vorstellungen,  durch  welche  ihn  seine  Familie  von  dem   gefassten  Entschlüsse   abzu- 
bringen suchte,  verliess  er  seine  Lehrer  und  überliess  sich  ohne  allen  Plan  wieder  seinen 
TiÄiunereien.    Nach  einer  längeren  Reise  durch  Pennsylvanien  begab  er  sich  nach  New- 
YoA,  beschäftigte,  sich  daselbst  eine  Zeitlang  mit  kleineren  literarischen  Arbeiten  für 
Zeftschriften  und  schrieb  verschiedene  politische  Aufsätze,  zu  deren  Abfassung  er  vor- 
ragsweise  durch  den  damaligen  Umschwung  der  Dinge  in  Frankreich  veranlasst  wurde. 
1793  liess  er  eine  Reihe  interessanter  Aufsätze  unter  dem  Titel  Sky-ioalks  erscheinen, 
stiftete  mehrere  Zeitschriften  *),  und  es  folgten  später  nach  einander  seine  grösseren  Ro- 
mane:     WieUmd^  Ormond^  Arthur^  Mervyn  und  Edgar  Hxmtley^  von  denen  die  früheren 
das  meiste  Lob  verdienen;  seine  beiden  letzten  Werke  Clara  Howard  und  Jane  Talbot 
and  dagegen  am  schwächsten.   Er  schrieb  seine  Romane,  welche  ihm  vorzugsweise  einen 
Namen  verschafft  haben,  eigentlich  nur  zu  seinem  Vergnügen  und*  liess  sie  in  einzelnen 
Abschnitten  erscheinen,   indem   meistens  der  Anfang  schon  gedruckt  wurde,  ehe  das 
Ganze  noch  vollendet  war. 

In  allen  seinen  Schriften  (TT,  pag.  255 — 259)  verlegte  er  die  Scene  stets  nach 
America  und  erlangte  vielleicht  vorzugsweise  hierduixjh  in  England,  wo  Godwin  und 
Andere  sein  Talent  rühmten,  grössere  Popularität,  als  selbst  in  seinem  Vaterlande.  Un- 
geachtet seines  Strebens  nach  Unabhängigkeit  und  der  düsteren  Schwermuth  seines  ganzen 
Wesens  hatte  Brown  dennoch  für  das  Schicksal  Anderer  die  zarteste  Theünahme;  er 
bewährte  sich  als  den  treuesten  Freund  und  fühlte  überhaupt  mehr  für  Andere  als  für 
sich  selbst.  Seine  Kränklichkeit  verursachte  ihm  viel  Leiden ,  aber  er  ertrug  Alles  mit 
der  männlichsten  Ergebenheit  und  verschmähete  es  sogar,  auch  nur  die  leiseste  Andeutung 
von  seinen  Schmerzen  jemals  zu  machen.     Gegen  Ende  des  Jahres  1809  erkrankte  er 


*)  1799  The  MowOdy  Magazine  and  American  Review.     1S05   Tke  Lüerary  Magaane  and  American 
ktgitier.  Die  entgeDannte  Zeitschrift  bestand  nur   ein  Jahr,   die   letztere  erlebte  ftinf  Jahx^nge.     180C 
besrtndete  er  ITie  American  Register^  von  welchem  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  halbjlüirlich  ^  Band  erschien. 
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ernstlich  und  im  vollen  Bewnsstsein  seines  bevorstehenden  Scheidens  beonrnbigte  ihn  nar 
der  Hinblick  auf  die  trostlose  Lage  seiner  geliebten  Frau  und  seiner  vier  Kinder,  für 
deren  Zukunft  er  noch  nicht  recht  hatte  sorgen  können.  Am  22.  Februar  1810  machte 
ein  sanfter  Tod  seinem  Leben  ein  Ende. 

Brown  stand  eine  lange  Zeit  ganz  allein,  und  Niemand  näherte  sich  ihm  bis  zu  dem 
Auftreten  Cooper's.  Mit  einer  nicht  gering  anzuschlagenden  Bildung  verband  er  ein 
damals  in  America  ungewöhnliches  Talent,  imd  Alles,  was  er  schrieb,  war  in  der  That 
originell.  Seine  Schöpfungen  folgten  einander  sehr  schnell;  er  scheute  keinen  Tadel, 
trotzte  vielmehr  der  Ejritik  und  hatte  eigentlich  nur  die  Wirkung  im  Auge,  welche  seine 
Erzählungen  auf  die  grosse  Masse  der  Leser  machen  würden. 

Widand^  or  the  Transformation,  sein  erstes  grösseres  Werk,  erschien  im  Jahr  1798, 
also  kurz  vor  jener  Zeit,  welche  man  nicht  mit  Unrecht  die  Periode  der  Romane  genannt 
hat.  In  diesem  Werke  will  uns  der  Verfasser  ein  Bild  von  den  Verirrungen  geben,  zu 
denen  der  religiöse  Fanatismus  führen  kann.  Ein  puritanischer  Pflanzer  in  Pennsylva- 
nien,  mit  dessen  religiöser  Begeisterung  ein  teuflischer  Freund  vermöge  seiner  Kunst  im 
Bauchreden  ein  leichtsinniges  Spiel  getrieben  hat,  glaubt  göttliche  Stimmen  zu  verneh- 
men, welche  ihn  zur  Ablegung  jeglichen  Egoismus  auffordern,  von  ihm  die  Entäusserung 
seines  theuersten  Besitzes  verlangen  und  ihn  endlich  in  seinem  Wahnwitze  zu  der  Ermor- 
dung seines  geliebten  Weibes  und  seiner  Kinder  fortreissen.  In  der  Stunde  der  Aus* 
fuhrung  hat  er  einen  furchtbaren  Kampf  durchzumachen ,  denn  die  Liebe  zu  den  Seinen 
ist  in  ihm  überaus  mächtig,  aber  sein  religiöser  Wahnsinn  bleibt  zuletzt  siegreich,  und 
in  dem  Grefühle  seiner  Pflicht  verrichtet  der  Unglückliche  die  grässliche  That  und  bringt 
das  schwere  aber  entsetzliche  Opfer.  Die  menschliche  Gerechtigkeit  bemächtigt  sich  des 
Mörders  und  führt  ihn  zu  der  Einsicht  seiner  grässlichen  Yerirrung,  und  die  Beüe  nagt 
zu  gewaltig  an  seinem  gebrochenen  Herzen,  als  dass  er  länger  seine  Gewissensbisse  zu 
ertragen  vermöchte.  Ein  Selbstmord  endet  sein  Leben.  —  Der  ganze  Gegenstand  ist 
schaudererregend  und  gränzt  an  das  Unnatürliche;  aber  die  Ausführung  fesselt  im  Ein- 
zelnen den  Leser  in  einer  solchen  Weise,  dass  man  sich  der  Theünahme  an  den  verschie- 
denen Schilderungen  gar  nicht  entschlagen  kann. 

Sein  zweiter  Roman,  Ormond,  schildert  uns  die  Lebensschicksale  eines  ziemlich  mit- 
telmässigen  Künstlers,  Dudley,  welcher  nach  dem  Tode  seines  Vaters  eine  Apotheke 
übernimmt,  durch  seinen  Assode  Ormond  betrogen  und  zu  Grunde  gerichtet  wird  und 
zuletzt  als  blinder  Mann  sein  Brod  erbetteln  muss.  Seine  Tochter  Constantia,  die 
eigentliche  Hauptfigur  in  dem  ganzen  Werke,  ist  vielleicht  eine  der  gelungensten  Zeich- 
nungen weiblicher  Hochherzigkeit  und  Anmuth,  welche  überhaupt  von  americanischen 
Schriftstellern  entworfen  worden  ist;  auch  die  Chai'aktere  sind  in  der  Novelle  kühn  und 
nicht  ohne  Glück  durchgeführt,  und  besonders  der  erste  Theil  des  ganzen  Werkes  ist 
mit  grosser  Sorgfalt  behandelt.  Allmählig  scheint  indessen  der  Verfasser  seine  Theü- 
nahme für  seine  Schöpfung  verloren  zu  haben,  er  ist  gleichsam  ermüdet  und  arbeitet  sich 
im  zweiten  Theile  mit  scheinbarem  Widerstreben  weiter  fort,  bis  er  endlich  den  Schluss 
erreicht  hat.  —  Im  Jahr  1799  veröffentlichte  er  zwei  Romane:  nämlich  ^r^^t^r  Mervyn^ 
—  worin  er  seine  Erinnerungen  an  die  vorhergehenden  Schreckensjahre  zu  einer  vor- 
trefflichen Schilderung  von  dem  wüthenden  Auftreten  der  Pest  benutzte  und  ausserdem 
in  Waldeck,  emem  leichtsinnigen  Wüstling,  eine  wahrhaft  vollendete  Charakterzeichnung 
lieferte;  —  und  Edgar  Huntley,  ein  Werk,  welches  reich  an  interessanten  Einzel- 
heiten ist  und  vorzüglich  wegen  seiner  vortrefflichen  Schilderungen  von  dem  Leben  und 
dem  ganzen  Wesen  der  Indianer  gerühmt  zu  werden  verdient 
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Brown's  Styl  ist  idckt  gerade  gl&nzend,  sehr  geschmackvoll  und  mannigfaltig,  aber 
meistens  klar,  einßu^  und  leipht.  Die  Fehler,  welche  sich  in  demselben  nachweisen 
lassen,  erklären  sich  YoUständig  ans  der  grossen  Eile,  in  welcher  er  schrieb;  hätte  er 
irgend  Zeit  gehabt,  die  Feüe  anzulegen,  so  würde  er  ohne  grosse  Mühe  die  mannigfachen 
Mängel  haben  entfernen  können,  deren  Vorhandensein  man  sehr  bedauern  muss;  und 
dieses  zwar  deshalb  um  so  mehr,  weil  seine  Komane  ungeachtet  ihrer  Fehler  fortdauernd 
viele  Leser  finden  werden. 

Man  darf  es  hierbei  nicht  unerwähnt  lassei^,  dass  der  Bau  seiner  Perioden  zwar 
sehr  einfach  ist,  dass  aber  die  Wahl  der  Wörter,  wobei  alles  Sächsische  mit  grosser 
Aengstlichkeit  vermieden  zu  sein  scheint,  oft  wahrhaft  komisch  ist  Brown  gebraucht 
die  lateinischen  Ausdrücke  bei  Wendungen,  in  welcher  sie  sonst  nirgendwo  vorkommen: 
80  sagt  er  z.  B.  her  decay  was  eminently  gradual ,  —  retrieved  reflection ,  —  extenuate  the 
danger  —  immersed  in  perplexity ,  —  ohmoua  to  suppose  —  copioua  epUÜe ,  —  copiouafy 
üUerrogated  u.  s.  w. 

Es  lässt  sich  nicht  in  Abrede  stellen,  dass  Brown  erfinderisch  war,  aber  es  fehlte 
ihm  ein  eigentlich  günstiges  Material,  und  während  man  dem  Talente  des  Schriftstellers 
alle  Achtung  zollen  muss ,  kann  man  mit  der  Wahl  seiner  Gregenstände  doch  eigentlich 
nie  redit  zufrieden  sein.  Seine  Phantasie  wendete  sich  mit  besonderer  Vorliebe  dem 
Entsetzlichen  und  Schre<^chen  zu  und  schuf  eine  Menge  von  Personen  und  Scenen,  die 
nur  Abscheu  erregen  konnten  und  äusserst  unnatürlich  waren.  Seine  Gestalten  sind 
desshalb  oft  blosse  Caricataren  oder  Ungeheuer,  welche  weder  in  der  Sitte  noch  in  den 
Meinungen  des  Volkes  wurzelten.  Seine  ganze  Richtung  ist  überhaupt  ausserordentlidi 
düster,  und  er  führt  sogar  seine  Leser  nicht  allmälig  zu  den  Schreckensscenen  hin, 
aondem  ohne  alle  Vorbereitung  und  Schonung  stürzt  er  sie  von  einer  Täuschung  und 
Ton  einem  Schmerze  in  den  andern.  Es  fehlt  bei  ihm  durchaus  an  Abwechslung,  und 
von  Humor  z.  B.  besitzt  er  keine  Spur.  Während  seine  männlidien  Charaktere,  wie 
sdion  oben  bemerkt  wurde,  im  Allgemeinen  gut  gezeichnet  sind,  kann  man  seinen  Frauen- 
gestalten nicht  gerade  dasselbe  Lob  spenden,  und  sie  nehmen  unser  Interesse  nur  wenig 
in  Anspruch;  als  eine  Ausnahme  hiervon  verdienen  nur  Constantia  in  Ormond  und 
Louisa  in  der  unvollendeten  Erzählung  Stephan  Calvert  angeführt  zu  werden ,  welche 
wiiklidi  sehr  gelangen  sind  und  in  deren  Durchfiihrung  eine  Menge  feiner  psychologi- 
scher Andeutungen  nicht  zu  verkennen  ist. 

Nach  Brown  mass  sogleich  Richard  H.  Dana  genannt  werden,  welcher  in  Ame- 
rica selbst  verhältnissmässig  nur  wenig  Anerkennung  gefunden  hat,  derselben  aber  weit 
würdiger  war  als  mancher  Andere,  welchem  sie  seine  Landsleute  in  verschwenderischer 
Weise  spendeten.  Wir  verweisen  übrigens  unsere  Leser  auf  Seite  26,  wo  bei  Be- 
sprechung der  Gedichte  Dana's  schon  ganz  ausführlich  auch  seiner  verdienstlichen  Lei- 
stungen auf  dem  Felde  des  Romans  gedacht  worden  ist  und  wo  auch  seine  anderen  pro- 
saisdien  Schriften  bereits  besprochen  wurden.    (11,  pag.  260—285). 

Kein  Schriftsteller  America's  ist  wohl  so  viel  gelesen  und  in  so  viele  Sprachen 
übersetzt,  als  Cooper,  zu  welchen  wir  uns  jetzt  wenden.  Sein  Geist  hatte  volle,  kräf- 
tige Nahrung  aus  dem  heimathlichen  Boden  gezogen,  und  seine  Werke  erschienen 
desshalb  als  ein  treuer  Spiegel  jener  grossartigen,  transatlantischen  Natur,  deren  Anblick 
fiir  Europa  völlig  neu  und  wunderbar  war.  Er  besass  eine  gewisse  Aehnlicbkeit  mit 
Walter  Scott,  indem  er  die  Phantasie  mächtig  zu  ergreifen  und  die  Theihiahme  seiner 
Leser  auf  das  Lebendigste  bis  zum  Schlosse  zu  fesseln  wusste;  aber  er  hatte  weder  den 
Humor  und  das  Pathos  noch  auch  die  Feinheit  und  Zarthdt  in  der  Auffassung  der  Cha- 
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raktere,  welche  uns  bei  dem  schotdscfaen  Dichter  so  sehr  erfreut;  beide  waren  übrigens 
praktische  Männer,  denen  es  weder  an  Kraft  noch  auch  an  Muth  fehlte,  mit  der  rauhen 
Wirklichkeit  der  Welt  den  Kampf  zu  bestehen. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  wurde  am  15.  September  1789  in  Burlington  (New 
Jersey)  geboren ;  sein  Vater,  welcher  das  Amt  eines  Riditers  bekleidete,  legte  den  ersten 
Grund  zu  einer  Niederlassung  am  Otsego  See,  die  man  später  nach  ihm  Cooperstown 
benannte.  Der  reichbegabte  Knabe  erhielt  eine  tüchtige  wissenschaftliche  Ausbildung 
und  zeichnete  sich  ganz  besonders  durch  seinen  Eifer  für  das  Studium  der  klassischen 
Sprachen  aus.  Nachdem  er  im  J.  1805  Yale  College  verlassen  hatte,  erhielt  er  eine 
Stelle  als  Seecadet;  während  seiner  sechsjährigen  Dienstzeit  in  der  Marine  gewann  er 
durch  die  Ofienheit  und  Redlichkeit,  welche  in  seinem  ganzen  Wesen  lag,  wie  auch  durch 
seine  grosse  Kühnheit  und  Entschlossenheit  allseitige  Achtung  und  Zuneigung.  Reich 
an  Erfahrungen  zog  er  sich  in  das  Privatleben  zurück,  verheirathete  sich,  blieb  eine  Zeit- 
lang in  Westchester  und  nahm  dann  in  Cooperstown  seinen  dauernden  Wohnsitz.  1821 
begann  er  seine  schriftstellerische  Laufbahn  durch  die  Herausgabe  eines  Werkes  (Prf- 
caution) ,  welches  das  häusliche  Leben  in  England  schilderte  und  im  Ganzen  nur  sehr 
geringe  Hoffnungen  erregte.  Dauernd  wurde  sein  Ruhm  dagegen  durch  den  kurz  darauf 
erscheinenden  Roman  The  Spy  begründet;  merkwürdiger  Weise  nahmen  die  americani- 
schen  Blätter  nur  sehr  wenig  Notiz  von  diesem  Werke  oder  sprachen  sich  auch  sogar 
ungünstig  über  dasselbe  aus.  Ln  Auslande  dagegen  fand  das  Buch  reissenden  Absatz; 
es  wurde  in  sehr  kurzer  Zeit  fast  in  alle  lebenden  Sprachen  übersetzt,  und  auch  America 
fing  dann  endlich  an  zu  begreifen,  welch  einen  Schatz  es  in  dem  Verfasser  dieses  Romans 
besitze.  1823  gab  Cooper  die  Pioneers  heraus,  ein  ziemlich  schwaches  Werk,  welches 
nach  der  Ansicht  Vieler  als  ein  Beweis  dafür  angesehen  wurde,  dass  der  Verfesser  sich 
ausgeschrieben  habe  und  nichts  Neues  und  Anziehendes  mehr  werde  bringen  können. 
Da  erschien  plötzlich  The  Pilot,  der  erste  von  jenen  bedeutenden  Seeromanen,  welche 
den  Ruhm  des  Schriftstellers  so  sehr  erhöht  haben  und  eine  ganz  andere  Kenntniss  des 
Seewesens  bekunden,  als  sie  von  Andern  z.  B.  selbst  von  W.  Scott  in  dem  Pirate  dar- 
gelegt ist. 

Durch  das  Literesse,  welches  sich  an  das  Leben  eines  Seemanns  knüpft,  öffnete  er 
eine  neue  Fundgrube  für  den  Roman,  und  der  Erfolg,  welchen  seine  Schöpfungen  hatten, 
zeigte  sich  schon  zur  Genüge  in  den  unzähligen  Nachahmungen.  Smollet's  Schilderungen 
sind  im  Vergleich  damit  nur  eine  Art  von  Caricatur,  während  uns  Cooper  das  Meer  mit 
allen  seinen  Launen  anschauen  lässt: 

„Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gale  or  storm.'* 

Seit  dieser  Zeit  war  er  im  Schaffen  unermüdlich,  und  fast  jedes  Jahr  brachte  von 
ihm  eine  neue  Schrift.  Seine  34  Romane  erschienen  unter  folgenden  Titeln :  The  Spy^ 
The  Pioneers,  The  Pilot,  Lionel  Lincoln,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans^  The  Prcdrie,  The  Red 
Rover,  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,  The  Water  Witch,  The  Bravo,  The  Heidenmauer ^ 
The  Heädsman  of  Berne,  The  Monikins,  Homeward  Round,  Hoine  as  Found,  The  Path' 
finder,  Mercedes  of  Castüe,  The  Deerslayer^  The  two  admirals,  Wing-and-  Wing,  Wyandotte^ 
Autobiography  of  a  Pocket  Handkerchief,  Ned  Myers,  Ashore  and  afloat^  Mües  WaUingford, 
iSatanstoe,  The  Chainbearer,  The  Red  Skins,  The  Crater,  or  Vtdcan*s  Peak,  Oak  Openings^ 
or  the  Bee-Hunter,  Jack  Tier,  or  the  Florida  Reef,  The  Sea  Lions,  or  the  Lost  Sealers, 
The  Ways,  or  the  Hour,  Das  letzte  dieser  Werke,  welche  meistens  aus  zwei  Bänden 
bestanden,  erschien  im  J.  1850.  Ausserdem  besitzen  wir  von  ihm  noch  eine  History  of 
the  United  States  Navy  in  2  Bdn«,  Notions  of  the  Ämericans,  by  a  Traveüing  bacheior  in 
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6  Bdn.,  Sketches  of  Smtzerland  4  Bde.,  ein  kleines  politisches  Werk  The  American  De- 
mocrcEt  und  A  Letter  to  hia  Country'tnen.  Im  Jahre  1827  begab  sich  Cooper  auf  eine 
Heise  nach  Europa  tind  hielt  sich  dort  in  verschiedenen  Ländern  etwa  10  Jahre  auf,  wo 
er  Verbindungen  mit  den  bedeutendsten  Persönlichkeiten  anknüpfte  und  fast  überall  eine 
achtungsvolle  und  freundliche  Aufnahme  fand.  Bei  seiner  Bückkehr  nach  America  erlitt 
seine  Popularität  einen  bedeutenden  Stoss,  indem  er  in  mehrere  persönliche  Streitigkeiten 
verwickelt  wurde  und  andrerseits  die  americanische  Presse  in  einzelnen  seiner  Romane 
aristokratische  Tendenzen  witterte  und  ihn  darüber  sehr  heftig  angriff.  Cooper  hatte 
diesen  Vorwurf  nicht  verdient,  da  er  vielmehr  sehr  entschieden  demokratische  Ideen 
hegte  und  dieselben  auch  im  Auslande  nie  verleugnet  hatte. 

Als  er  sich  von  den  Regiemngsformen  und  Unterthanen  einer  Monarchie  umgeben 
sah,  da  wurden  alle  seine  republicanischen  Gefühle  auf  eine  fieberhafte  Weise  in  ihm  auf- 
geregt, und  es  fehlte  ihm  sogar  an  Krafl,  sie  objectiv  mit  Rücksicht  auf  den  Geist  und 
das  Wesen  des  Volkes  zu  betrachten ;  sondern  er  sah  vielmehr  Alles  ganz  subjectiv  von 
«einem  eigenen  Standpunkte  des  schroffesten  Republicanismus  an.   Während  er  sich  somit 
aber  aof  dem  Continente  in  seinem  ganzen  Thun  und  Treiben  stets  als  den  entschieden- 
sten Americaner  gezeigt  hatte,  fiihlte  er  sich  nach  seiner  Rückkehr  in  die  Heimath  durch 
den  Anblick  so  mancher  Missbräuche  äusserst  unangenehm  berührt,  und  er  war  nicht 
der  Mann  danach ,  seine  Verstimmung  zu  verheimlichen ,  wodurch  er  natürlich  bei  dem 
eigensinnigen  Bruder  Jonathan  vielfacheA  Anstoss  erregen  musste.    Er  fühlte  sich  getrie- 
ben,  politische  'f  endenzromane  zu  schreiben,  und  wir  haben  von  ihm  in  dieser  Richtung 
z.  B.  in   seinem  Eavensnest ,   in  welchem  er  gegen  die  Tendenz   einer  demokratischen 
Partei  ankämpft,  die  das  alte  Verhältniss  zwischen  Gutsherren  und  Pächtern  auflösen 
und  Letztere  zu  unabhängigen  Eigenthümem  zu  machen  sich  bestrebte,  eine  ganze  Reihe 
Too  Abhandlungen  über  politische  Oekonomie.     Politik  war  nun  nicht  gerade  die  starke 
Sdte  unseres  Schriftstellers;  er  ward  leidenschaftlich  und  persönlich  und  die  eingestreu- 
ten beissenden  Anspielungen  entfremdeten  ihm  durch  ihre  Schärfe  und  Wahrheit  Vieler 
Herzen. 

Am  14.  September  1851  machte  ein  schneller  Tod  seinem  rastlosen  Leben  ein 
Ende  ;  er  starb  im  dreiundsechzigsten  Jahre  in  Cooperstown,  und  überall  ward  die  Trauer 
Qm  den  grossen  Mann  in  America  aufrichtig  empfunden;  die  Abneigung  seiner  Gegner 
hatte  aufgehört,  und  sein  Tod  glich  dem  Sturze  einer  jener  grossen  alten  Eichen,  welche 
er  so  oft  in  seinen  Romanen  geschildert  hat 

Fem  von  aller  Nachahmung  klassischer  Vorbilder  beschreibt  er  mit  einer  ausser- 
ordentlichen Frische,  Tiefe  und  Wahrheit  eine  gigantische  Natur.  Seine  Schöpfungen 
£uiden  bei  seinem  ersten  Auftreten  grossen  Beifall;  der  Dichter  und  seine  Leser  waren 
von  demselben  Fleisch  und  Blute,  und  die  patriotischen  Zeichnungen  wurden,  nachdem 
man  sie  kennen  gelernt  hatte,  mit  der  Gluth  einer  ersten  Liebe  aufgenommen.  Der 
Geschmack  des  americanischen  Publikums  änderte  sich  indessen  in  späterer  Zeit;  man 
wollte  etwas  Neues,  —  und  suchte  es  meistens  in  der  Fremde.  Dass  Cooper  gerade  im 
Auslande  so  ausserordentlich  populär  geworden,  ist  leicht  erklärlich,  weil  er  der  alten 
T^t  das  materielle  Glück  und  die  physische  Grösse  der  neuen  schüderte,  und  weil  er 
diese  Aufgabe  in  so  vorzüglicher  Weise  gelöst  hat.  Das  ferne  Land  liegt  durch  ihn 
dem  Leser  deutlich  vor  Augen,  und  das  entzückte  Auge  überfliegt  mit  Bewunderung  das 
anschauliche  lebende  Bild. 

Seine  ersten  Romane  haben  eine  entschieden  transatlantische  Färbung;  die  Schil- 
derungen sowohl  als  auch  die  Personen  und  ihre  Gedanken  sind  acht  amencanisch,  und 
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Cooper  zieht  die  Leser  durch  die  Treue  und  Wahrheit  seiner  sorgfältigen  DarsteUnng 
an.  Fehlt  es  auch  dem  Colorit  zuweilen  etwas  an  Wärme  und  der  Verwickelung  an 
eigentlicher  Anziehungskraflr,  erscheint  seine  his  auf  das  Kleinste  sich  erstreckende  Sorg- 
falt auch  zuweilen  ein  wenig  trocken,  schreitet  auch  die  Handlung  oft  nur  sehr  langsam 
voran,  so  verbleibt  dem  Ganzen  doch  ein  eigenthümlicher  Zauber,  und  schon  die  Neuheit 
der  Schildeningen  reizt  unwiderstehlich  zum  Weiterlesen.  Cooper  war  ein  acht  natio- 
naler Schriftsteller,  indem  er  sich  gleidi  von  seinem  ersten  Auftreten  an  ernstlich  be- 
mtihte,  die  Freiheit  und  Würde  seines  Vaterlandes  zu  verherrlichen  und  dasselbe  der 
Welt  in  seiner  rohen  Grösse  und  ursprünglichen  Frische  mit  starken,  kühn  gehaltenen 
Farben  zu  malen. 

Bei  der  .Colorirung  der  Ereignisse  lässt  er  seiner  Phantasie  oft  zwar  zu  sehr  den 
Zügel  schiessen  und  streift  dadurch  häufig  an  das  Unwahrscheinliche,  aber  er  fesselt  den- 
noch dabei  zugleich  die  Aufmerksamkeit  in  so  hohem  Grade,  dass  man  die  Un Wahr- 
scheinlichkeiten häufig  ganz  übersieht 

Die  Schnelligkeit,  mit  welcher  die  einzelnen  Ereignisse  einander  folgen,  die  Leb- 
haftigkeit der  Handlung  und  alles  äussere  Beiwerk  ist  in  seiner  Art  unübertrefBich,  aber 
das  geheime  Wirken  der  Neigungen  und  Leidenschaften  im  menschlichen  Herzen  vermag 
er  nicht  recht  aufzufassen ,  und  er  wirkt  überhaupt  auf  das  Greftihl  seiner  Leser  mehr 
durch  Aeusserliches ,  welches  meistentheils  nur  Entsetzen  oder  Erstaunen  en^gt.  In 
der  Natnrschilderung  gelingen  ihm  die  furchtbaren,  gigantischen  Gestaltungen  am  besten ; 
störend  ist  es  dagegen,  dass  er  sich  oft  zu  sehr  in  die  Schilderung  von  Einzelheiten  ein- 
lässt  und  darüber  den  Fortgang  der  Geschichte  ganz  zu  vergessen  scheint:  wenn  er 
z.  B.  den  Kampf  zweier  am  Abgrunde  Ringender  schildert,  so  erfahren  wir  nicht  etwa, 
wie  der  Sieg  von  der  einen  zur  andern  Seite  hin  -  und  herschwankt,  sondern  wir  erhalten 
vielmehr  beiläufig  erst  eine  ganze  Reihe  geographischer  Notizen  ^  bei  welcher  die  Ge- 
schichte gleichsam  stille  steht.  Ein  Hauptvorwurf,  welchen  man  ihm  überhaupt  machen 
muss,  besteht  darin,  dass  er  häufig  zu  viel  sagt  und  zu  sehr  in's  Materielle  geht,  das 
Ideale  formlich  zu  verschmähen  scheint  und  sein6  Gegenstände  oft  gleichsam  chemisch 
zersetzt.  Wenn  er  z.  B.  über  ein  Schiff  spricht,  so  kann  er  es  nicht  unterlassen,  eine 
förmliche  Abhandlung  über  den  Schiffsbau  beizufügen,  und  schildert  er  das  Takelwerk, 
so  folgt  auch  sicherlich  eine  Betrachtung  über  die  Bereitung  dieser  mächtigen  Seile, 
welche  durch  ihre  Stärke  und  Festigkeit  unsere  Bewunderung  erregen.  Er  verkennt 
hierbei  offenbar  seine  Aufgabe,  welche  er  als  Künstler  zu  lösen  hatte,  und  verwechselt 
sie  mit  der  des  Historikers;  er  anatomisirt  seine  Gegenstände  förmlich  und  hat  sich  da- 
durch den  nicht  ganz  unverdienten  Vorwurf  zugezogen,  dass  viele  seiner  Charaktere 
ebensosehr  lebenden  Wesen  gleichen  wie  die  Blätter  in  einem  Herbarium  der  lebendigen 
^fianze.  Er  schildert  mit  grösserer  Vorliebe  und  mit  mehr  Erfolg  das  rohe  und  wilde 
Leben,  wie  er  es  sich  in  den  Wäldern  dachte,  als  die  Zustände  der  civilisirten  Gesell- 
schaft; aber  selbst  in  jenen  Scenen  des  Naturlebens  finden  wir  weniger  treue  Copieen 
der  Natur  als  vielmehr  manche  blosse  Träumereien  des  Dichters;  seine  indischen  Per- 
sonen z.  B.  sind  höchst  unrichtig  und  mangelhaft  geschildert,  und  ihre  langen  Reden 
erscheinen  völlig  unwahr  und  oft  auch  recht  langweilig;  durch  die  sentimentale  Er- 
fassung des  Dichters  sehen  wir  diese  Wilden  mit  einer  Reinheit  der  Gesinnung  und  einem 
Edelmuthe  ausgerüstet,  von  welchem  man  unter  den  gebildeten  Europäern  nur  selten  ein 
Beispiel  finden  würde.  Cooper  lud  durch  derartige  Schilderungen,  gleichwie  Th.  Camp- 
bell, die  nicht  unbedeutende  Schuld  auf  sich,  dass  diese  indianischen  Büder  von  den 
Dichtem  zweiten  Ranges  so  oft  falsch  copirt  und  nachgeschildert  wurd^i« 
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Der  moralische  und  psychologische  Inhalt  seiner  Romane  ist  grossentheils  ausser- 
ordentlich dürftig,  nnd  es  scheint  ihm  überhaupt  wenig  aaf  die  geistige  Entfaltung  seiner 
Figuren  anzukommen.  Auf  die  Darstellung  des  rein  Materiellen  verwendet  er  all  seine 
Kraft  und  den  ganzen  Glanz  seiner  Diction,  nur  in  diesem  findet  seine  Phantasie  den 
rechten  Stoff;  fehlt  ihm  derselbe,  so  erscheint  er  meistens  höchst  armselig  und  sogar  zu- 
weilen etwas  langweilig. 

In  seiner  puritanischen  Strenge  verschmahete  er  jede  Beziehung  auf  geschlechtliche 
Verhältnisse,  nnd  wenngleich  seine  Romane  dadurch  den  grossen' Vorzug  der  vollsten 
Reinheit  haben,  so  fehlt  ihnen  andrerseits  der  Reiz  der  Liebe,  welcher  den  Frauengestal- 
ten einen  eigenthömUchen  2kiuber  verleiht  und  uns  das  ganze  Wesen  des  Weibes  erst 
Tollständig  kennen  lehrt 

Man  hat  seinen  Romanen  femer  mit  Recht  eine  gewisse  Monotonie  und  Mangel  an 
Uomor  und  Grazie  zum  Vorwurf  gemacht,  und  es  lässt  sich  keineswegs  verkennen,  dass 
in  allMi  seinen  vielen  Schriften  G«ist,  Gefühl  und  Motive  stets  dieselben  sind;  es  kommen 
dBiehttQS  keine  radical  neue  Charaktere  zum  Vorsd^ein,  und  die  neuen  Personen  unter- 
scheiden sich  vorzugsweise  nur  durch  die  Ereignisse,  welche  die  Einen  zur  See,  die  An- 
dern auf  dem  Lande  betreffen.  Ueberdies  gelang  ihm  auch  eigentlich  nur  die  Schilderung 
derfenigen  Charaktere  vollständig,  welche  seinem  eigenen  verwandt  waren,  Leute  von 
kühnem  Selbstvertrauen,  welche  sich  selbst  ihren  Weg  bahnen  und  ohne  alle  weitere 
Bflckaicht  bis  zum  Ziele  verfolgen. 

Begleiten  wir  ihn  in  feine  Gesellschaft,  so  finden  wir  nur  Menschen,  welche  sich 
ziemlich  steif  bewegen  nnd  die  so  nichtssagend  und  affectirt  in  ihren  Reden  sind,  dass 
man  sich  wahrhaft  fi?eut,  wenn  man  wieder  von*  ihnen  fortkommt  und  mit  dem  Verfasser 
onen  Gang  in  die  Wälder,  oder  nach  dem  nahegelegenen  Wirthshause  machen  kann. 
Am  schlechtesten  sind  ihm  die  Schiiderungen  weiblicher  Wesen  gelungen ,  welche  nicht 
selten  recht  einfaltig  bei  ihm  erscheinen.  Von  einem  gewöhnlichen  Landmädchen  weiss 
er  uns  ein  sehr  hübsches  Bild  zu  entwerfen ,  aber  die  höhere  Kraft  und  Würde  des  ge- 
bildeten Weibes  scheint  er  gar  nicht  zu  kennen.  Von  der  Zartheit  des  Geistes,  von  der 
Tiefe  nnd  Reinheit  weibh'cher  Liebe,  von  dem  Einflüsse  der  Frauen  auf  die  Entwickelung 
der  Ereignisse  versteht  er  entweder  nichts,  oder  er  weiss  es  nicht  entsprechend  darzu- 
stellen. Es  hat  oft  den  Anschein,  als  ob  ihm  die  weiblichen  Personen  förmlich  im  Wege 
seien  und  nur  Schwierigkeiten  bereiten,  und  sie  dienen  ihm  überhaupt  immer  nur  zur 
V^wickelung,  niemals  aber  zur  Entwickelung.  Vielleicht  erklärt  sich  dieses  eben  dar- 
aass,  dass  er  den  Ton  der  feinen  Unterredung  nicht  recht  zu  trefien  weiss  und  seine  Pe^ 
sonen  deshalb  in  ganz  unnatürlicher  Weise  mit  einander  reden  lässt. 

Seine  Diction  ist  zwar  zuweilen  etwas  schwerfällig  und  scheint  mit  dem  Gegen- 
stande zu  kämpfen;  aber  es  ist  ihr  eigentlich  nichts  zu  hoch  und  zu  gewaltig,  und  wii 
sehen  sie  fast  immer  siegreich:  die  grünende  Wiese  wie  der  Urwald,  die  Sandebene  und 
das  Meer  mit  seinem  Wechsel,  Alles  scheint  das  volle  Eigenthum  des  begeisterten  Dich- 
ters zu  sem.  (n,  pag.  285—297.) 

In  der  Form  diente  ihm  Walter  Scott  als  Vorbild,  aber  er  ahmte  ihm  leider  auch 
sogar  in  der  Breite  des  Dialoges  nach,  ohne  dagegen  des  schottischen  Dichters  seltene 
Fülle  von  Humor  zu  entfiEÜten. 

In  Beziehung  auf  den  Styl  Hess  er  sich  viele  Uebereilungen  zu  Schulden  kommen, 
welche  man  bei  den  americanischen  Schriftsteilem  überhaupt  nicht  gar  selten  antrifil. 
So  bezeichnet  er  z.  B.  in  dem  Spy  die  Haare  als  „black^,  nennt  sie  dann  aber  später 
tos  Flüchtigkeit  y^txubum^ ;   bo  spricht  er  von  dem  ^light  of  (he  day^y  sagt  dann  aber 
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gleich  hinterher:  The  night  was  too  dark  to  move  tn^;  so  erlaubt  er  sich  Wendangen  wie 
„causing  a  genüeman  to  establish  a  cigar-hox  into  the  comer  of  his  mouth^  und  gestattet 
sich  überhaupt  eine  Anzahl  von  unschönen  Ausdrücken  und  sogar  grammatisch  unrich* 
tigfen  Constructionen,  wie  wir  dergleichen  bei  den  besseren  Schriftstellern  Englands  nir- 
gends antreffen,  fharakteristisch  aber  ist  es  auch  noch,  dass  er  eine  Menge  von  Ad- 
verbien z.  B.  drily^  good-humoredly  ^  kincUy^  fervenüy^  gravely^  laconically  ganz  stereotyp 
und  meistens  völlig  überflüssig  dicht  hintereinander  wiederholt  vorbringt. 

Versuchen  wir  nun  zum  Schlüsse  seine  wichtigsten  Bomane  ganz  kurz  noch  zu  cha- 
rakterisiren.  In  dem  Spy^  welcher  auf  die  historischen  Begebenheiten  des  Jahres  1780 
basirt  ist,  entzückt  und  die  Kühnheit,  des  ganzen  Entwurfes  und  die  Lebhaftigkeit  der 
Farben  in  der  Ausführung.  Wir  bemerken  die  stärksten  Schatten  neben  gutem  Lichte, 
wir  hören  einen  geistvollen  Dialog  in  einer  kräftigen  Sprache,  die  zugleich  reich  an  Ko- 
mik und  stellenweise  auch  nicht  ohne  Humor  ist.  Die  Naturschilderung  ist  wahr  und 
anschaulich,  aber  sie  giebt  mehr  das  Naheliegende  und  entwickelt  nicht  eigentlich  tiefer 
liegende  sittliche  Momente,  welche  die  Seele  mit  der  Schönheit  verbinden  und  als  Beweis 
für  die  höhere  Bildung  und  Zartheit  in  dem  Geschmacke  des  Verfassers  gelten  könnten. 
Am  gelungensten  ist  die  Beschreibung  von  Thaten  und  die  humoristische  Schilderung 
des  niederen  Lebens;  wo  es  irgend  etwas  zu  thun  giebt,  da  ist  der  Verfasser  mit  ganzer 
Seele  anwesend ,  und  die  Aufmerksamkeit  des  Lesers  wird  bis  zum  Schlüsse  stark  ge- 
fesselt: die  Schlachtscene  z.  B.,  die  Flucht  und  die  Jagd  des  Spy  geht  mit  der  grössten 
Schnelligkeit  und  Wahrheit  vor  unseren  erstaunten  Blicken  vorüber,  das  feierliche  Lei- 
chenbegängniss  des  alten  Birch  und  die  grässlich  schöne  Schlussscene  des  ganzen  Wer- 
kes erregt  unsere  höchste  Bewunderung.-  Man  erstaunt  ausserdem  über  den  Helden  des 
Buches,  welcher  seiner  Vaterlandsliebe  nicht  nur  das  Leben,  sondern  sogar  auch  seine 
Ehre  opfert  und  sich  im  Bewusstsein  der  ihn  fast  überwältigenden  Schmach  mit  dem 
Gredanken  tröstet,  dass  er  sich  um  sein  Vaterland  verdient  gemacht  hat  Cooper  liebt 
solche  resignirte  und  man  möchte  fast  sagen  unnatürliche  Charaktere,  welche  für  ihre 
Idee  schweigend  leiden  und  sterben  können,  und  wir  finden  z.  B.  im  Bravo  und  Lootsen 
ganz  ähnliche  Erscheinungen.  Die  Pioneers  sind  unstreitig  sein  bestes  Werk;  sie  ent- 
halten eine  lebensfrische  Darstellung  von  den  herrlichsten  Erinnerungen  aus  früheren 
Jahren  und  führen  uns  eine  Beihe  von  Charakteren  mit  so  viel  Leben  und  Wahrheit 
vor,  dass  sich  jedem  Leser  ganz  unwillkürlich  die  Ueberzeugung  aufdrängt,  dieses  Werk 
werde  einen  bleibenden  Platz  in  der  Literatur  behaupten.  Viele  der  hier  geschilderten 
Scenen  —  z.  B.  das  Christmas  turhey^shooting^  fish-spearing  beim  Scheine  des  Feuers  am 
Otrego-See,  die  Befreiung  von  dem  Panther,  der  Waldbrand  —  sind  in  ihrer  Weise  un- 
übertrefflich und  dürften  sich  nur  schwer  nachahmen  lassen. 

Li  dem  PHot  besitzen  wir  ein  wahrhaft  nationales  Werk;  die  Wahl  des  ganzen 
Planes  und  der  Personen,  sowie  die  Anspielungen  auf  Geschichte  und  Sitten  sind  acht 
americanisch.  Man  darf  dieses  Werk  nicht  nach  seinen  kleinen  Unvollkommenheiten 
und  Mängeln  beurtheilen,  noch  auch  sich  damit  begnügen,  einzelne  der  gelungensten 
Schilderungen  —  z.  B.  die  unübertrefSichen  Bilder  von  dem  langen  Tom,  dem  Wall- 
fischfang oder  dem  Untergang  des  Ariel  u.  dgl.  —  als  einzige  Vorzüge  namhaft  zu 
machen.  Es  lässt  sich  dagegen  freilich  nicht  verkennen,  dass  Cooper  hier  wieder ,  wie 
fast  überall,  sich  sein  Material  nicht  recht  unterzuordnen  vermag,  sondern  dass  er  von 
demselben  eigentlich  ganz  beherrscht  wird.  Das  Meer  und  das  Schiff  sind  die  eigent- 
lichen Helden  des  Romans,  und  in  seiner  Einheit  verherrlicht  er  den  Geist  des  Men- 
schen, welcher  das  stürmische  Element  zu  beherrschen  strebt. 
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Bei  der  Abfasanng  des  Last  qf  the  Mohicans  erlaubte  sich  der  Verfasser  manche 
Freiheiten  mit  der  Geschichte ,  welche  darcbaus  nicht  gerechtfertigt  erscheinen ,  und  die 
ganze  Erzählung  enthält  überdies  verschiedene  Momente  von  Unwahrscheinlichkeit, 
welche  sehr  leicht  hätten  vermieden  werden  können.  Man  begreift  z.  B.  durchaus  nicht, 
weshalb  der  alte  Soldat,  welcher  einem  Angriffe  der  blutdürstigen  Wilden  entgegensieht, 
gerade  in  dem  Augenblick  der  Gefahr  einen  Besuch  seiner  beiden  Töchter  verlangt,  noch 
auch  weshalb  der  Geliebte  von  Alice  die  romantische  Fahrt  durdi  unwegsame  Wälder 
vorzieht,  während  er  am  selbigen  Morgen  unter  dem  sicheren  Schutze  einer  Abtheilung 
von  Truppen  seine  gefohrvoUe  Reise  hätte  machen  können.  Uncas  ist  überdies  kein 
achter  Indianer,  und  die  Schilderung  des  Bösewichtes  Mayna  dagegen  verdient  im  Ver- 
gleich mit  dem  eigentlichen  Helden  der  Novelle  weit  mehr  Lob;  man  hat  zwar  getadelt, 
dass  Majna  sich  in  Cora  verliebte,  aber  es  ist  eine  Thatsache,  dass  die  Indianer  gerade 
die  weissen  Mädchen  sehr  gern  hatten,  woför  sich  in  der  eigenthümlichen  Vorliebe  der 
Italiener  und  Schweden  audi  noch  in  unserer  Zeit  eine  Analogie  finden  lässt  Die 
Bchüderang  Hawkeje's,  den  Leatherstocking  in  diesem  Romane  darstellt,  ist  höchst  an- 
schaulich und  wunderbar;  man  wird  nur  zuweilen  durch  seine  übergrosse  Geschwätzig- 
keit ungeduldig  gemacht,  welche  nicht  gerade  immer  recht  an  ihrem  Orte  ist.  Neben 
manchen  Mängeln  hat  das  Werk  indessen  ausserordentliche  Vorzüge;  wir  athmen  den 
Duft  der  herrlichen  Wälder,  erfreuen  uns  an  dem  frischen  Hauche  des  Bergwindes  und 
erleben  die  grossen  furchtbaren  Naturphänomene  gleichsam  selbst  mit.  G^enken  wir 
z.  B.  der  wunderbaren  Eampfesscene  bei  Glennh  Falls  —  welche  selbst  durch  keine  ähn- 
lidie  Schilderung  von  Walter  Scott  übertrofien  ist  —  wie  grossartig  ist  da  die  ganze 
Soenme  des  Grefechtes  dargestellt:  der  dampfende  Wasserfall,  die  kleine  Insel  mit  ihren 
mnikigen  Vertheidigem ,  die  Fichtenwälder  und  die  grauenerregenden  Abgründe;  die 
Scene  wird  gleichsam  vor  uns  heraufbeschworen,  man  sieht  hin  und  kcum  sie  fassen,  den 
Felsen,  den  Fluss  und  den  Wald,  man  fühlt  den  Hauch  des  Windes  und  den  feuchten 
Nd>elschleier  des  herrlichen  Wasserfalles.  —  Die  Prairie  ist  ziemlich  unbedeutend ,  und 
die  Fabel  des  Stückes  ist  weder  recht  wahrscheinlich  noch  auch  eigentlich  anziehend. 
Einen  eigenthümlichen  Reiz  hat  die  Novelle  dagegen  durch  die  sehr  in's  Einzelne  ge- 
henden and  charakteristischen  Schilderungen,  welche  ohne  Zweifel  zu  den  besten  in  ihrer 
Art  gehören.  Litte  das  Werk  nicht  an  grosser  Weitschweifigkeit  und  vielen  zuweilen 
unerträglichen  Längen,  so  würde  es  sicherlich  weit  mehr  Freunde  gefunden  haben. 

The  red  Rover  enthält  zwar  manche  Personen,  die  nicht  recht  natürlich  sind,  verletzt 
auch  die  Begrifie  von  Wahrscheinlichkeit  zuweilen  und  umgiebt  den  Rover  überhaupt  mit 
zu  viel  Poesie ;  aber  die  Erzählung  hat  dennoch  nicht  geringe  Vorzüge  und  ist  mit  Recht 
zu  Cooper's  besten  Leistungen  gezählt  worden.  Wenn  gleich  der  Verfasser  hier  die  Scene 
fem  von  seinem  Vaterlande  gelegt  hat,  so  ist  doch  das  Buch  durch  und  durch  acht 
americanisch  und  mit  grosser  Wärme  vertheidigt  er  in  demselben  die  Verfassung  und 
die  Institutionen  seines  Vaterlandes. 

The  Deerslayer  ist  in  der  Reihe  von  Novellen,  in  der  wir  das  Werk  erhalten,  ohne 
Zweifel  das  anziehendste  und  bedeutendste.  Die  Erzählung  ist  zwar  auch  nicht  ganz 
fsti  von  charakteristischen  Fehlem  des  Verfassers  (indem  er  uns  z.  B.  die  scheusslichsten 
mid  ekelhaftesten  Mordscenen  mit  besonderer  Vorliebe  und  Ausführlichkeit  vorführt), 
aber  sie  giebt  uns  andrerseits  in  der  herrlichen  Zeichnung  von  Judith  das  schönste,  lieb- 
lichste Bild  weiblicher  Charaktere,  welches  Cooper  überhaupt  geschaffen  hat. 

In  dem  Fathfinder  hat  er  einzelne  Thatsachen  aus  den  Memoira  of  an  American  Lady 
von  Mrs,  Grant  entlehnt,  aber  den  dort  ziemlich  unbestimmt  umherschwebenden  Scliatten 
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erst  eigentlioh  wahres  Leben  eingehaacht.  Die  Ejuft  und  Anschaulichkeit  der  hiier  dar- 
gestellten Bilder  wird  Jedem,  der  sie  jemals  gesehen  hat,  unvergesslich  bleiben;  man 
denke  nur  an  die  Charakteristik  des  Fathfinder  selbst,  —  dessen  Figur  in  keinem  andern 
Romane  so  vollendet  ersdieint,  —  an  die  reizende  Schilderung  des  Fort  am  Ufer  des 
Ontario  Sees  und  an  die  wahrhaft  gelungenen  Gestalten  des  alten  Majors,  des  verra- 
therischen  Schotten  nnd  des  dogmatischen  alten  sailor,  Cooper  selbst  hielt  diesen  Roman 
und  den  Deerslayer  für  seine  besten  Schriften;  so  sehr  man  indessen  auch  geneigt  sein 
mag,  den  Werth  dieser  vortrefflichen  Erzählungen  anzuerkennen,  wird  man  dodi  sicher« 
lieh  im  Allgemeinen  seinen  See -Romanen  den  Vorzug  einräumen.  Durch  die  eigen- 
thürolich  glückliche  Combination  der  Scenerie  fand  Cooper  hier  eine  Gelegenheit,  alle 
seine  Kräfte  auf  einmal  zu  entfalten  und  darin  wahrhaft  zu  glänzen. 

Die  Novelle  Homeward  bound  or  the  Chace  trug,  wie  überhaupt  seine  letzten  Schrif- 
ten, wenig  zur  Erhöhung  seines  Ruhmes  bei.  Mit  grosser  Schärfe  und  Bitterkeit  griff 
er  die  Sitten  und  Grebräuche  seiner  Landsleute  an,  Hess  sich  dabei  in  viele  politische 
Discussionen  ein,  die  oft  sehr  weit  hergeholt  waren,  und  sprach  zugleich  die  gründlichste 
Verachtung  gegen  die  Tyrannei  der  sogenannten  öffentlichen  Meinung  aus,  welche  in 
America  so  gern  jede  freie  Bewegung  knechten  möchte.  Wir  finden  in  diesen  letzten 
Werken  wenig  Neues  und  Schönes,  was  zugleich  sittlich  veredelnd  wirken  könnte,  und 
freuen  uns  eigentlich  nur  über  einzelne  glänzende  Naturschilderungen,  welche  hie  und 
da  von  dem  Verfasser  mit  eingestreut  sind. 

Cooper  hat  zwar  bis  zu  dem  Ende  ^seines  Lebens  fortgesdarieben,  aber  die  Theil- 
nahme  seiner  Leser  hat  immer  mehr  abgenommen,  weil  er  theils  in  seiner  Weise  über- 
boten ward  und  andemtheils  die  Schilderungen  des  wirklichen  Lebens,  wie  sie  die  Schrif- 
ten der  neueren  Novellisten  enthielten,  doch  mehr  Anziehungskraft  ausübten. 

Der  Erste,  welchem  es  neben  Cooper  auf  der  unerforschten  und  in  America  bisher 
unbetretenen  Lebensbahn  gelang,  sich  einen  hohen  unbestrittenen  Ruhm  zu  erwerben, 
der  rein  auf  literarisches  Talent  und  schriftstellerischen  Erfolg  sich  gründete,  war  Wa- 
shington Irving;  wir  nehmen  hierbei  natürlich  die  Herausgeber  der  magazines  und 
reviews  aus,  welche  sich  auch  vor  ihm  grösstentheils  bloss  durch  literarische  Arbeiten 
ihren  Unterhalt  zu  verschaffbn  suchten,  ohne  indessen  dieses  durch  eigene  schöpferische 
Thätigkeit  vermocht  zu  haben.  Walsh  hatte  es  freiUch  schon  früher  durch  politische 
Flugschriften  gethan,  doch  war  ihm  dieses  nur  in  einer  Zeit  möglich,  in  welcher  sidi 
Alles  im  Lande  fast  ausschliesslich  mit  Politik  beschäftigte,  und  Brown  lebte  vorzugs- 
weise von  seinen  Beiträgen  für  verschiedene  Zeitschriften,  während  ihm  seine  Novellen 
eigentlich  nur  wenig  einbrachten. 

Washington  Irving  ward  am  3.  April  1783  in  New-York  geboren,  wo  sein 
Vater  ein  ansehnliches  kaufmännisches  Geschäft  besass.  Diesen  verlor  Washington  lei- 
der schon  in  frühester  Jugend,  und  da  sich  später  auch  bei  ihm  sehr  bedenkliche  Sym- 
ptome von  Lungenkrankheit  zeigten,  so  schickten  ihn  seine  älteren  Brüder  im  Jahre  1803 
nach  dem  Süden  von  Europa,  wo  er  sich  längere  Zeit  in  Palermo,  Neapel  und  Rom  auf- 
hielt und  dann  nach  einer  Reise  durch  Frankreich  und  England  ganz  gestärkt  wieder  in 
die  Heimath  zurückkehrte.  Schon  vor  seiner  Abreise  hatte  er  unter  dem  Psendonamen 
Jonathan  Oldstyle  in  dem  americanischen  Moming  Chronicle  eine  Reihe  von  Briefen 
veröffentlicht,  welche  viel  Beifall  fanden;  in  weit  höherem  Grade  wurde  ihm  indessen 
letzterer  zu  Theil,  als  er  nach  seiner  Heimkehr  in  Verbindung  mit  Paulding  das  an- 
ziehende Werk  Salmagundi  herausgab.  Die  ganze  Tendenz  der  Schrift,  in  welcher 
er  die  Oberflächlichkeit  der  gewöhnlichen  englischen  Touristen  so  recht  dem  verdieotmi 
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Hohne  und  Spotte  preisgab,  wurde  von  seinen  Landslenten  eo  ^udig  begrüsst,  dass  er 
sich  entschloes,  auf  die  Fortsetzung  seiner  unlängst  begonnenen  juristischen  Studien  ganz 
zu  yerziditen,  sich  dem  Kaufmannsstande  zu  widmen  und  in  seinen  Massestunden  sich 
Yorzugs weise  mit  der  schönen  Literatur  zu  beschäftigen.  Befestigt  wurde  er  in  dieser 
Absicht  durch  den  ausserordentlichen  Erfblg,  welchen  seine  HUtory  of  New  York  by 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  hatte,  in  welcher  mit  sehr  viel  Humor  die  frühesten  Schicksale 
dieser  Colonie  in  socher  Weise  geschildert  waren,  dass  man  die  Schrift  wirklich  fUr  das 
Werk  eines  Nachkommen  jener  alten  holländischen  Colonisten  hielt  Irving's  Brüder 
wollten  ihm  einen  Antheil  an  ihrem  Geschäfle  geben,  und  es  war  schon  beschlossen, 
dass  er  für  ihr  Handelshaus  nach  Europa  gehen  sollte,  als  plötzlich  der  Krieg  mit  Eng- 
land ausbrach.  Schnell  entschloss  sich  desshalb  der  jugendliche  Schriftsteller,  die  Feder 
mit  dem  Schwerte  zu  vertauschen,  und  er  trat  ein  in  die  Reihen  der  Kämpfer.  Seine 
Kähnheit  und  Umsicht  fand  hier  die  verdiente  Anerkennung;  der  Gouverneur  Tompkins 
machte  ihn  zu  seinem  Adjutanten,  Irving  verliess  später  die  Armee  beim  Eintritte  des 
Friedens  mit  dem  Bange  eines  Obersten.  1815  begab  er  sich  nach  Europa,  um  in  Li- 
vCTpool  fär  das  Geschäft  der  Gebrüder  Irving  thätig  zu  sein;  verschiedene  Unglücksfälle 
nobteo  seiner  Familie  jedoch  in  ganz  kurzer  Zeit  alles  Vermögen ,  und  er  sah  sich  nun 
|anz  plötzlich  in  bittere  Armuth  versetzt.  Die  Noth  trieb  ihn  jetzt  dazu ,  sich  durch 
h'terarische  Producte,  mit  denen  er  sich  früher  nur  zum  Vergnügen  beschäftigt  hatte, 
seinen  Lebensunterhalt  zu  verschaffen.  Sein  erstes  Werk,  welches  fast  gleichzeitig  in 
London  und  New-York  erschien  (1819  und  1820),  war  das  Sketch  bock;  1822  folgte 
demselben  Bracebridge  Hall  und  1824  The  tales  of  a  travdler.  Während  seines  Aufent- 
haltes in  Bordeaux  lud  ihn  der  damalige  americanische  Gesandte  in  Spanien,  A.  H. 
Everett,  ein,  nach  Madrid  zu  kommen,  um  die  über  das  Leben  von  Ch.  Columbus  an- 
gestellten Untersuchungen  für  America  zu  verarbeiten.  Irving  folgte  dieser  Aufforderung 
und  sammelte  daselbst  das  Material  zu  seiner  Hietory  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Chri- 
stopker  Columbus^  die  er  1828  erscheinen  liess,  und  an  welche  sich  im  J.  1831  ein  zwei- 
tes Werk,  The  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  companiona  of  ColumbuSy  würdig  anschloss. 
Sein  längerer  Aufenthalt  in  Spanien  gab  ihm  zugleich  den  Stoff*  für  seine  schöne  Chro- 
lüde  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  und  die  AUiambra^  zwei  Werke,  welche  das  Ansehen 
des  bereits  allgemein  gefeierten  Schriftstellers  noch  bedeutend  erhöheten.  Nicht  nur  in 
England,  sondern  überall,  wo  man  in  Europa  den  liebenswürdigen,  geistvollen  Mann 
persönlich  oder  durch  seine  Schriften  kennen  gelernt  hatte,  zollte  man  ihm  hohe  Ver- 
dimng  und  Liebe,  und  als  er  nun  endlich  im  J.  1832  nach  langjähriger  Abwesenheit 
in  sein  Vaterland  zurückkehrte,  ward  ihm  auch  dort  der  allseitig  glänzendste  Empftmg. 
Nach  einem  kurzen  Aufenthalte  in  New-York,  wo  seine  Rückkehr  wahrhaft  enthusiastisch 
begrüsst  worden  war,  machte  er  einen  Ausffug  nach  dem  Westen  und  kaufte  sich  dann 
eine  liebliche  Besitzung  am  Hudson  in  der  Nähe  von  Sleepy  HoUow,  die  er  in  alt  hol- 
ländischem Geschmacke  zu  verschönem  suchte  und  Wolfe rt's  Roost  benannte.  1835 
erschien  eme  Schilderung  seiner  interessanten  americanischen  Reise  unter  dem  Titel 
A  Tour  of  the  Prairies,  deren  Frische  und  Lebhaftigkeit  bezaubernd  ist.  Hierauf  folgten 
Äbbotsford  und  Newetead  Äbbey^  1836  Astoria  or  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprize  beyond  the 
Rocky  Moimtains;  in  der  zuletzt  genannten  Schrift,  welche  in  Deutschland  vielleicht  we- 
niger bekannt  geworden  ist,  schildert  er  nach  dem  Tagebuche  des  Capitain  Bonneville 
eme  Reihe  von  Abenteuern,  welche  bei  der  Errichtung  der  berühmten  Für  Company  statt- 
&nden  und  das  Interesse  der  Leser  in  hohem  Grade  in  Anspruch  nehmen. 

Im  J.  1841  kehrte  Irving  noch  einmal  nach  Europa  snirfick,  um  das  Amt  eines 
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Gesandten  am  iqmnischen  Hofe  zu  übernehmen,  welches  er  bis  1846  bekleidete.  Seit 
dieser  Zeit  lebt  er  im  Sommer  ruhig  und  zurückgezogen  auf  seinem  Landsitze  und  bringt 
die  Wintermonate  in  New- York  zu.  Ungeachtet  seines  weitvorgeröckten  Alters  hat  er 
sich  die  vollständigste  geistige  Frische  bewahrt;  es  sind  noch  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  kleinere 
Aufsätze  von  ihm  in  verschiedenen  Tagesblättem  oder  Wochenblättern  erschienen,  und 
man  weiss  zugleich,  dass  er  audi  noch  mit  mehreren  umfassenderen  Werken  seit  längerer 
Zeit  beschäftigt  ist. 

Irving  erscheint  in  allen  seinen  Schriften  eigentlich  nie  ganz  gewöhnlich,  sondern 
immer  fein  und  zart,  und  es  findet  sich  ebensowenig  irgend  ein  Gedanke  bei  ihm,  wel- 
cher durch  seine  Ueberschwenglichkeit  Anstoss  erregen  könnte.  Man  bemerkt  zwar  zu- 
weilen einen  Mangel  an  OriginaUtät,  aber  sein  Humor  und  Witz  erscheint  doch  fast 
immer  als  ganz  ursprünglich;  erinnert  z.  B.  Enickerbocker  auch  etwas  an  Sterne,  so 
sieht  man  doch  recht  deutlich,  dass  es  keine  blosse  Nachahmung  ist,  dass  Irving  seinen 
Witz  nicht  aus  Büchern ,  sondern  aus  der  Betrachtung  der  Welt  empfangen ,  welche  ihn 
lebhaft  berührt  und  seine  Fähigkeiten  in  Bewegung  gesetzt  hat.  Bei  der  Liebenswür- 
digkeit und  sentimentalen  Richtung  seines  Geistes  suchte  er  seinen  Witz  frei  von  aller 
Bitterkeit  zu  erhalten,  und  es  gelang  ihm,  mit  demselben  —  wie  z.  B.  in  dem  Rip  van 
Winkle  (H,  pag.  297)  —  das  Wilde  und  Greheimnissvolle  auf  eine  seltene  Weise  zu 
mischen«  Erscheint  sein  Humor  auch  zuweilen  etwas  gezwungen  und  steht  er  dann  auch 
der  leichten  Bewegung  von  Swift  bei  Weitem  nach ,  so  ist  er  dafür  an  anderen  Stellen 
wahrhaft  bezaubernd,  und  die  Schilderung  Will  Wizard's  z.  B.  auf  dem  Balle  oder  die 
Briefe  Mustapha's  über  die  militairische  Revue  und  City  Assemblj  sind  in  ihrer  Weise 
unübertrefflich.  (II,  pag.  297—321.) 

Charakteristisch  ist  bei  ihm  die  Entschiedenheit ,  mit  welcher  er  den  Plan  entwurft 
und  die  nimmer  wankende  Festigkeit,  welche  ihn  in  der  Ausführung  nie  ermüden  lässt; 
er  hütet  sich  vor  jeglicher  Ausschweifung  in  ein  Extrem,  zeigt  die  scrupulöseste  Ach- 
tung vor  dem  Decorum  und  bewahrt,  —  in  seinem  Leben  wie  in  seinen  Schriften,  — 
ungeachtet  aller  ihm  gewordenen  Auszeichnung  stets  die  liebenswürdigste  Bescheidenheit. 
Seine  Sprache  ist  zwar  nicht  gerade  durch  übermässige  Kraft  oder  grossen  Glanz  aus- 
gezeichnet, aber  sie  besitzt  den  Reiz  der  Anmuth;  sein  Streben  ist  freilich  nicht  vor- 
zugsweise auf  das  Erhabene  gerichtet,  aber  er  ist  überaus  glücklich  im  Zarten  und 
bewegt  sich  sehr  leicht  im  Komischen.  In  Letzterem  besonders  entfaltet  er  die  ganze 
Kraft  eines  erfinderischen  Geistes  und  zeigt  sich  z.  B.  im  Knickerbocker,  worauf  schon 
oben  hingedeutet  wurde,  als  vollendeten  humoristischen  Dichter.  Seinen  rein  pathetischen 
,  Aufsätzen  gebricht  es  etwas  an  Schwung ,  und  in  seinen  biographischen  und  historischen 
Arbeiten  —  die  sich  durch  Einfachheit  und  Eleganz  auszeichnen  —  strebte  er  nicht  nach 
der  schöneren  Palme  des  pragmatischen  Historikers,  welche  den  Geschmack  an  philoso- 
phischer Betrachtung  voraussetzt. 

Sein  Styl  ist  im  Allgemeinen  leicht  und  gewandt  und  grossentheils  dem  Gegen- 
stande völlig  angemessen;  zuweilen  erscheint  derselbe  dagegen  etwas  durch  Epitheta 
überladen  und  ist  überhaupt  auch  nicht  durchweg  in  dem  Grade  zu  loben,  wie  das  nach 
der  gewöhnlichen  Ansicht  über  ihn  behauptet  wird.  In  seinen  älteren  Werken ,  welche 
in  America  eine  wahrhaft  unbeschreibliche  Sensation  machten,  hatte  seine  ganze  Schreib- 
weise eigentlich  mehr  männliche  Kraft  und  Präcision  und  zuweilen  einen  ganz  originellen, 
stattlichen  Pomp;  in  späterer  Zeit  aber,  nachdem  er  lange  in  Europa  gelebt,  hatte  er  sich  gleich- 
sam ein  fremdes  Idiom  angelernt,  welches  ihm  nicht  ganz  natürlich  ist ;  deshalb  erscheint 
denn  auch  sein  Ausdruck  zwar  feiner  und  zarter,  aber  auch  kühler  und  weniger  bestimmt. 
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Die  Lnfl  seines  Vaterlandes  befriedigte  das  Sehnen  des  jagendlichen  Geistes  nicht, 
er  verlangte  nach  britischer  Popularität  und  er  fand  sie,  und  sie  machte  ihn  für  einige 
Zeit  fast  schwindelig.  Man  bemerkt  es  ganz  deutlich,  dass  er  mehr  und  mehr  nach  Ef- 
fect strebt,  die  Inversionen  der  Sätze  werden  immer  häufiger,  ebenso  der  Gebrauch  von 
bildlicher  Rede,  in  welcher  sich  nicht  gerade  selten  eine  Vermischung  von  zwei  Bildern 
nachweisen  lässt,  z.  B.  sagt  er  von  Rosooe:  „A«  hos  planied  bowers  by  the  way  side  for 
ihe  refreshment  of  the  pägrhn  and sojoumer^  and  has  established  pure  fountains  whkh>^ 
IL  s.  w.  oder  ^jNow  dry  and  duaty  with  the  lizard  and  toad  brooding  over  the  ahaU 
tered  marblesJ^  So  heisst  es  femer  in  The  Mural  Ufe  of  England:  ^^whäe  it  has  thus  banded 
iocigty  togethery  ü  haa  implanted  in  each  intermediate  link  a  apirit  of  independence>^ 

Doch  genug  von  solchen  kleinen  Ausstellungen;  werfen  wir  nun  noch  einen  Blick 
auf  die  bedeutendsten  seiner  Schöpfungen. 

Salmagundi  und  die  Iliatory  of  New  York  nebst  einigen  anderen  kleinen  froheren 
Sdiopfungen  zeigen  das  Talent  des  Verfassers  eigentlich  in  höchster  Vollendung,  und  er 
bewegt  sich  dort  mit  ganzer  Frische  und  Freiheit.  Das  letztgenannte  muntere  Werk 
bezweckte  wohl  eigentlich  nur  das  Lächerliche  dem  Lachen  preiszugeben  und  es  erhielt 
dadurch  ein  wenig  die  Gestalt  einer  Satire  auf  die  Missbräuche  einer  Volksregierung, 
derea  Schwächen  gehörig  hervorgehoben  wurden.  Dieses  Buch  ist  vielleicht  das  beste, 
welches  Irving  geschrieben  hat,  und  es  trägt  (z.  B.  in  der  Schilderung  Knickerbocker's) 
deo  Stempel  wahrhaft  erfinderischer  Macht  an  sich.  Sein  Scherz  ist  hier  wirklich  unver- 
wfistlich,  mit  einer  gewissen  französischen  Lebhaftigkeit  hält  sich  der  Verfasser  vom  An- 
füge bis  zum  Ende  aufrecht  und  scheint  gar  nicht  zu  ermatten. 

Das  Sketch 'book^  in  welchem  er  nicht  mehr  seine  frühere  jugendlidie  Ueppigkeit 
bewia  und  überhaupt  schon  bedeutend  verändert  erschien  —  vielleicht  im  Hinblicke  auf 
die  europäische  Kritik  —  verschaffte  ihm  eigentlich  zuerst  im  Auslande  einen  Namen. 
Das  Buch  macht  in  dem  sogenannten  Eaaay  -  writing  förmlich  Epoche ,  denn  obwohl  es 
xa  derselben  generischen  Klasse  von  Schriften  gehört,  hat  es  doch  viele  specifische  Be- 
sonderheiten ;  schon  vor  ihm  hatten  mehrere  Schriftsteller  in  dem  Club  Boom  den  ziem- 
üeh  vergeblichen  Versuch  gemacht,  diese  Gttttung  auf  americanische  Verhältnisse  zu 
obertrsgen,  und  Brown  versuchte  dasselbe  in  seinem  IdU  Man. 

Das  Sketch' book  besitzt  zwar  einen  grossen  Theil  der  charakteristischen  Eigen- 
sdiaften  des  Verfassers ;  wir  finden  mehr  Politur,  Zierlichkeit  und  Eleganz  darin  und  den 
Schein  der  äussersten  Sorgfalt  in  der  Ausführung;  dabei  ist  das  Werk  indessen  zugleich 
auch  weniger  frisch  und  kräftig,  und  die  ganze  Sprache  ist  nicht  mehr  so  frei  und  fun- 
kelnd. Obwohl  man  nun  aber  zwar  nicht  umhin  kann  zu  behaupten,  dass  die  eigent- 
liefae  Kraft  der  frühem  Werke  dahin  sei,  welche  in  Hitze  und  Gluth  des  Geistes  gear- 
beitet waren,  so  bietet  die  Schrifl  doch  auch  die  reizendsten  Lichtsdten.  Mit  Interesse 
liest  man  den  einfachen  Bericht,  den  der  Verfasser  über  sich  selbst  giebt ,  und  die  Schil- 
derang der  Seereise^  auf  der  sich  der  G^t  in  einem  moralisirenden,  abstracten  Zustande 
beibdet,  hinterlässt  einen  tiefen  Eindruck  und  ist  voll  von  Wahrheit  Das  Bild  des 
Sdiiffbmcfas  ist  sorgfältig  ausgeführt  und  ergreifend;  die  Wirkung  wird  nur  durch  einge- 
streute-Reflexionen  wieder  etwas  geschwächt;  das  „Gebrochene  Herz ^  ist  voll  der  schön- 
sten und  rührendsten  Züge,  —  aber  am  freiesten ,  natüriichsten  bewegt  sich  L^ing  in 
der  Schilderung  des  Rip  van  Winkle,  des  Lieblings  der  Americaner,  und  in  dem  herrli- 
cfae»  Rurcd  Life*  (II,  pag.  314 — 817).  Hier  ist  der  Dichter  so  recht  zu  Hause,  hier 
ist  Alles  wahrhaft  reizend  und  lieblich,  wir  fühlen  den  mächtigen  Einfiuss  der  herrlichen 
Kttor,  unser  gekräftigter  Geist  wird  klar  und  ruhig,- gleich  den  Wolken,  aufweiche  der 
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Silberschem  des  Mondes  fallt.  Und  wie  ergreifend ,  wie  wahr  ist  dann  wieder  die  herr- 
liche Erzählung  The  Wife^  welche  wir  neben  die  oben  genannte  stellen  möchten:  The 
hrcken  heartf  Begründen  nicht  beide  allein  schon  die  Grosse  des  BeiÜEÜls,  welcher  dieser 
Sammlung  von  unzusammenhängendea  Aufsätzen  in  einem  höheren  Maasse  zu  Theil 
ward,  als  dieses  vielleicht  irgend  jemals  bei  einem  ähnlichen  Werke  geschehen  ist? 

Bracebridge  Hau  ist  so  gut,  als  irgend  eine  Schöpfung,  welche  die  englische  Lite- 
ratur von  den  sogenannten  Essayisten '  aufzuweisen  hat  Denkt  man  nur  z.  B.  an  den 
herrlichen  Squire,  so  wird  man  gern  zugestehen,  dass  derselbe  eine  Tortreffliche  weitere 
Ausfiihrung  des  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ist.  Finden  sich  auch  einzelne  Skizzen,  wdche 
mehr  wie  Aquarell-Malerei  aussehen,  so  giebt  der  Verfasser  dafür  doch  auch  andrerseits 
meistens  die  kräftigsten  Farben.  Diß  Munterkeit  seines  Scherzes,  die  Genauigkeit,  mit 
welcher  er  die  englischen  Sitten  und  besonders  das  Landleben  beobachtet,  die  Treue,  mit 
welcher  er  Alles  geschildert  hat,  die  Einfachheit  und  Reinheit  seines  Styles  erinnern  an 
die  besten  Leistungen  der  Addison'sdien  Sdiule.  Irving  nennt  sidi  in  dem  Budie  frei- 
lich selbst  „a  man  from  the  wäde  of  America^*^ ,  aber  er  geht  durch  Bracebridge,  unter- 
sucht den  Boden  und  selbst  die  Dorfschule  nicht  wie  ein  Fremder,  welcher  aus  einer 
anderen  Welt  gekommen  ist  und  den  das  neue  Leben  überrascht,  als  ob  er  es  m'e  ge- 
sehen ;  nein  er  tritt  vielmehr  wie  ein  Eingebomer  heran  und  erregt  unsere  Bewunderung 
durch  die  Leichtigkeit,  mit  welcher  er  die  fremden  Verhältnisse  zu  behandeln  vermag. 
Er  braucht  dabei  seinen  Vorrath  heimathlicher  Erinnerungen  keineswegs  aufzuopfern,  — 
und  man  könnte  dieses  höchstens  von  Dolph  HejHger  behaupten  und  von  dem  Student 
of  Salamanca^  wo  die  Scene  in  Spanien  ihm  zur  Schilderung  der  vielen  Monumente  mau- 
rischer Grösse  in  Granada  eine  erwünschte  Veranlassung  giebt.  Die  meisten  dieser 
schönen  Erzählungen  —  z.  B.  Annette  Delarbre  —  zeichnen  sich  durch  die  Natürlichkeit 
des  Planes  und  in  der  Ausführung  durch  eine  unübertreffliche  Zartheit  und  ein  wahrhaft 
ergreifendes  Pathos  sehr  aus,  und  diese  Schöpfungen  besitzen  zugleich  Vieles  von  der 
unterdrückten  Ironie  und  jenem  glücklichen  Witze,  welcher  einen  Hauptreiz  von  dem 
grössten  Theile  des  Spectaior  bildet. 

Die  Tales  of  a  Traveüer  sind  bereits  mit  Recht  eine  Lieblingslectüre  des  deutschen 
Publikums  geworden,  und  wir  erinnern  nur  an  die  schöne  Erzählung  Buckthome,  um 
dadurch  auf  jene  unübertrefflichen  Proben  eines  herrlichen  Pathos  hinzudeuten,  welche 
sich  in  dieser  Vollendung  nirgendwo  sonst  bei  Washington  Irving  finden  lassen.  Er 
giebt  uns  hier  zum  letzten  Male  eine  Skizze  aus  dem  englischen  Leben  und  wandet  si<^ 
zugleich  in  den  Money  Diggera^  einer  Geschichte ,  welche  in  New  York  spielt ,  zu  jenem 
Felde  zurück,  auf  welchem  er  die  ersten  Lorbeeren  errungen  hatte. 

In  seinem  Life  of  Columbus  gab  er  sich  keinen  allgemeinen  Betrachtungen  hin  und 
vermied  überhaupt  jede  politische  Speculation  und  philosophische  Untersuchung.  Er  lie- 
fert hier  eine  einfache,  mit  grosser  Sorgfalt  geschriebene  Erzählung  des  Wissenswürdig^» 
sten,  deren  Werth  um  so  höher  anzuschlagen  ist,  wenn  man  bedenkt,  dass  er  eigentlich 
gar  keine  Vorarbeiten  vorfand.  Das  Barlow'sche  Glicht  The  Vision  of  Columbus 
konnte  ihm  nur  wenig  nützen,  und  Irving's  Arbeit  hatte  zugleich  mehr  wahre  Poesie,  als 
sich  in  all  den  vielen  Gedichten  dürfte  auffinden  lassen,  welche  in  America  über  Columbus 
geschrieben  waren.  Er  weiss  das  Interesse  seiner  Leser  in  hohem  Grade  zu  fesseln  nnd 
wird  wahrhaft  romantisch,  wenn  er  z.  B.  das  goldene  Zeitalter  der  Unschuld  und  des 
Glückes  schildert,  welches  unter  den  Bewohnern  von  Haiti  herrschte,  ehe  die  Spanier  in 
das  Land  gekommen,  —  oder  wenn  er  uns  die  religiösen  Gefähle  des  grossen  Entdeckers 
darlegt,  welcher  sich  für  ein  Rüstzeug  der  Vorsehung  ansah,  bestimmt,  um  ein  grosses 
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und  glorreiches  Werk  durohzuftifaren.  üeberdies  machte  diese  Schrift  auch  durchaus 
keinen  Ansprach  darauf,  eine  tiefgehende  philosophische  Untersuchung  zu  sein;  sie  will 
nur  mit  Treue  und  Einfachheit  erzählen  und  sie  gewährt  auch  in  der  That  ein  ansdiau- 
liches  und  malerisches  Bild  der  alten  Zustände  und  Personen. 

Aeusserst  glücklich  war  er  in  der  Wahl  seines  Stoffes  bei  der  Abfassung  der  Con- 
quest  of  Granada;  es  war  ihm  unmöglich,  sich  so  lange  unter  den  Ueberbleibseln  mauri- 
scher Pracht  und  Herrlichkeit  umherzutreiben,  mit  denen  Spanien  bedeckt  ist,  ohne  sich 
um  das  Schicksal  eines  Volkes  zu  bekümmern,  dessen  Andenken  fast  ganz  vergessen 
war.  Bei  seiner  geistvollen  und  sicheren  Auffassung  moralischer  und  natürlicher  Schön- 
heit, bei  seinem  Vermögen,  die  zartesten  Schattirungen  des  Charakters  zu  beleuchten  und 
eine  Beihe  von  Ereignissen  anschaulich  jind  anziehend  darzustellen,  war  er  nicht  ohne 
Talent  zur  Gesdiichtschreibung.  Das  unternommene  Werk  überstieg  zwar  seine  Kräfte 
Ixinesweges,  aber  die  Ausführung  wurde  insofern  dennodi  unvollkommen ,  als  er  es  ver- 
Bäumte,  vide  wichtige  Punkte  gehörig  gründlich  durchzuarbeiten.  So  vermissen  wir  bei 
ihm  z.  B.  eine  Besprechung  des  Verwaltungssystems  von  Ferdinand  und  Isabelle  und 
der  Begelung  des  Handels  vollständig;  auch  hätte  er  es  nicht  vergessen  sollen,  die  mo- 
ralischen und  politischen  Folgen  der  Entdeckung  America's  gehörig  hervorzuheben  und 
eine  gewisse  Vollständigkeit  in  der  Ansammlung  des  Materials  zu  erzielen ,  um  auf  den 
Geist,  die  socialen  Institutionen  und  die  bürgerliche  Verfassung  der  spanischen  Araber 
ein  helles  Lidit  zu  werfen. 

In  dem  Werke  Tour  on  the  Frairies  findet  sich  ein  geistvoller,  scharfer,  leichter  und 
wirklich  correcter  Styl;  es  ist  darin  nichts  Gesuchtes  und  Gemachtes,  und  man  sieht  es, 
di88  der  Verfasser  gut  und  richtig  schreibt ,  weil  er  in  seinen  Ideen  klar  und  bestimmt 
ist  Das  Buch  ist  eine  romantische  Excursion,  eine  Art  von  sentimental  Joumet/^  in  wel- 
cher alle  Stylarten  zur  Anwendung  kommen  und  zu  einem  schönen,  originellen  Productie 
mit  einander  verbunden  sind. 

Wir  müssen  hier  gleich  nach  W.  Irving  noch  seines  Zeitgenossen  und  Freundes 
James  Kirke  Paulding  (geb.  1779  am  22.  Aug.  in  dei^ Stadt  Pawling  am  Hudson) 
gedenken,  welcher  sich  bei  der  Herausgabe  der  Salmagundi  stark  betheiligte  und  den 
groasten  Theil  der  ersten  Abtheilung  allein  verfasst  hat.  Als  satirischer  Schriftsteller 
bewährte  er  sich  durch  die  Veröffentlichung  des  Gedichtes  The  Lay  of  a  Scotch  Fiddle 
and  seines  besten  Werkes  The  diverting  hiatory  of  John  Bull  and  brother  Jonathan,  welches 
ganz  an  die  glücklichsten  Schöpfungen  von  Swift  erinnert.  In  allen  seinen  Schriften 
vertheidigt  er  das  americanische  Leben  mit  warmer  Begeisterung  und  man  darf  behaup- 
teuy  dass  alle  von  ihm  gezeidmete  Charaktere  durch  und  durch  americanisch  sind  und 
wohl  darauf  berechnet,  das  Ansehen  seines  Vaterlandes  zu  verherrlichen.  Neben  vielen 
kleineren  Erzählungen  und  der  trefflichen  Schilderung  von  dem  Leben  Washington's, 
welche  för  die  Jugend  bestimmt  war,  erregten  besonders  folgende  Schriften  die  allge- 
mCTie  Aufmerksamkeit:  The  Dutchman*s  ßreeide  und  Westtvard  Ho^  welche  voll  von 
Leben  sind  und  höchst  originelle,  scharf  gezeichnete  Charaktere  enthalten.  Wir  müssen 
hi^»n  zugleich  die  Bemerkung  anknüpfen,  dass  die  koroische  Literatur  in  America  über- 
haupt recht  viele  tüchtige  Vertreter  gefunden  hat  und  dass  sich  besonders  der  Süden 
und  Westen  darin  durch  einen  hohen  Grad  von  Originalität  auszeichnen;  —  Robert 
C.  Sands,  John  Sanderson  und  Willis  Gaylord  Clarke,  welche  nur  im  Vor- 
beigehen genannt  werden  können,  haben  Einzelnes  geliefert,  welches  voll  guten  Humors 
ist|  nnd  das  man  immer  gern  wieder  lesen  wird. 

Seit  W.  Irving  und  Cooper,  den  bedeutendsten  unter  den  americanischen  Schriftstel- 
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lern,  die  in  Europa  Berühmtheit  erlangten,  bat  die  schöne  Literatur  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  so  grosse  Fortschritte  gemacht,  dass  ^ie  zur  Weltliteratur  heranreift,  zumal  ihr 
Sprachkreis  sich  über  alle  Festländer  der  Erdkugel  erstreckt,  und  die  anziehende  Dar- 
stellung, das  tiefe  Eingehen  auf  das  Gemüth,  der  sittliche  Boden ,  auf  welchem  sie  sich 
bewegt,  ihr  dauernden  Antheil  und  Verbreitung  sichert  Zu  den  Schriftstellern,  welche 
dieses  Alles  ebenfalls  in  sich  rereinigen,  gehört  auch  Theodore  S.  Fay,  der  in  drei 
Romanen  das  Duell  zum  Gegenstand  seiner  Betrachtungen  genommen  hat ;  eine  Trilogie, 
worin  dasselbe  vom  gesetzlichen,  sittJiichen  und  religiösen  Standpunkt  aus  beleuchtet  und 
gerichtet  wird. 

Theodore  Sedgwick  Fay  wurde  am  10.  Februar  1807  in  New  York  geboren 
und  erhielt  daselbst,  nachdem  er  die  Schule  verlassen  hatte ,  eine  juristische  Ausbildung. 
Er  begab  sich  1833  nach  Europa,  um  dort  seine  Studien  fortzusetzen,  trat  dann  in  den 
Staatsdienst  und  wurde  im  Jahre  1837  zum  Legations  -  Secretär  der  americanischen  Ge- 
sandtschaft in  Berlin  ernannt.  Er  lebte  hier  bis  zum  Jahre  1853,  bekleidete  sehr  oft 
längere  Zeit  das  ehrenvolle  Amt  eines  CJiarge  cP Affaires  nnd  erwarb  sich  durch  die 
Tüchtigkeit  in  seinem  Amte,  die  Gründlichkeit  seiner  Bildung,  die  Ehrenhaftigkeit  seiner 
Gesinnung  und  die  gewinnende  Liebenswürdigkeit  seines  ganzen  Wesens  allgemeine  Ver- 
ehrung und  Liebe.  Der  Kreis  der  ihm  aufirichtig  ergebenen  Freunde  war  sehr  gross, 
und  Personen  aus  den  verschiedensten  Lebensstellungen  rechneten  es  sich  zu  einer  beson- 
deren Ehre,  wenn  sie  sich  diesem  trefflichen  Manne  nähern  konnten.  Im  Anfange  des 
Jahres  1853  ernannte  ihn  Präsident  Pierce  zum  Minister -Residenten  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  für  die  Schweiz,  und  Fay  begab  sich  in  Folge  dessen  nach  Bern.  Der  grosste 
Theil  seiner  Schriften  entstand  während  seines  Aufenthaltes  in  Berlin ,  und  es  erklärt 
sich  daraus  die  Tendenz  des  Verfassers,  das  Gute  von  deutschen  Ideen  und  deutscher 
Sitte,  womit  er  sich  befreundet  hat,  auch  seinen  Landsleuten  zuzuführen. 

Im  ersten  Roman  entspringt  das  Duell  aus  dem  gegenseitigen  instinktmässigen  Haas 
zweier  sich  abstossenden  Geister,  und  der  ganze  Roman  ist  daher  ein  fortgesetztes  Duell ; 
der  zweite  berührt  den  conventioneilen  Punkt  der  Ehre  und  Schande;  sind  die  Gegner 
darin  heterogen,  so  ist  der  Unterschied  zwischen  Beiden  so  gix)ss,  dass  ein  eigentlicher 
Hass  unter  ihnen  nicht  stattfinden  kann,  während  die  Folgen  des  Duells,  gleichviel  ob 
es  zur  Ausführung  kommt  oder  nicht,  in  die  gesellschaftlichen  Verhältnisse  eingreifen; 
der  dritte  hat  es  mit  der  Blutrache  zu  thun ,  der  Pflicht,  vergossnes  Blut  zu  rächen,  ohne 
dass  sich  die  Gegner  kennen.  So  verhalten  sich  die  Theile  des  Ganzen  zu  einander,  es 
fragt  sich,  wie  sind  sie  durchgeführt?    (II,  pag.  346 — 353). 

Der  erste  Roman,  Norman  Leslie  (1835),  das  Vorspiel  zu  dem  grossen  Trauerspiel^ 
weis't  nur  darauf  hin,  dass  das  Gesetz  vor  conventioneller  Beleidigung  keinen  Schutz 
gewähre,  dafür  aber  die  wahre  Tapferiseit  nicht  immer  beim  besten  Schützen  zu  finden 
sei.  Der  Held,  nach  welchem  das  Werk  sich  nennt,  zu  einer  absichtlichen  Beleidigung 
seines  intriganten  und  prahlerischen  Nebenbuhlers  verleitet,  und  von  diesem  gefordert, 
will  sich  mit  ihm  nur  Brust  an  Brust  schiessen ,  was  die  Kunst  des  sichern  Treffens 
aus  der  Feme  zu  Schanden  macht,  und  daher  eine  scheinbar  grossmüthige  Versöhnung 
herbeiführt.  Zwar  lauert  hinter  dem  Schleier  derselben  die  wüthendste  Rache,  wodurch 
der  Verfasser  Anlass  bekommt,  uns  eine  öffentliche  G^richtsscene  zu  schildern  und  später 
den  römischen  Karneval  darzustellen ,  aber,  wie  jedes  Böse,  zerstört  die  Rache  ihren 
eigenen  Schöpfer.  Die  £[larheit  der  Schreibart,  die  Verwicklung  und  Auflösung  des 
Knotens^  die  Poesie,  welche  bei  eindringender  Wahrheit  nnd  scharfer  Charakterzeichnung 
über  das  Ganze  verbreitet  ist,  erwarben  diesem  jugendlichen  Werk  einen  reissenden  Absatz. 
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Darauf  folgte  Courüess  Ida  (1839),  ein  Werk,  welches,  indem  es  den  sittlichen  Stand- 
punkt hervorhebt,  die  höheren  Kreise  des  gesellschaftlichen  Lebens  schildert.  £io  junger 
Engländer  von  hoher  Familie,  in  den  glänzendsten  Zirkeln  Berlins  eingeführt  und  hoch 
geachtet,  wird  von  seinem  unwürdigen  Nebenbuhler  durch  einen  Backenstreich  beleidigt, 
fordert  indessen  aus  Grundsatz  keine  blutige  Grenugthuung.  Dadurch  wie  ein  Aus- 
satziger aus  der  Gesellschaft  gestossen,  geräth  er  in  Mangel  und  Noth,  was  er  mit  un- 
erschütterlicher Standhaftigkeit  erti*ägt,  bis  er,  verwickelt  in  die  erste  französische  Revo- 
lution, durch  wahren  Muth  und  männliche  Entschlossenheit  der  Lebensretter  jener  Familie 
wird,  um  derentwillen  er  so  viele  Schmach  ei*duldet  hat.  So  bildet  er  den  Uebergang  zur 
Entfaltung  des  Trauerspieles  im  dritten  Roman,  die  Brüder  oder  das  Doppelduell, 
worin  diese  mörderische  Sitte  auf  die  lichtvollste  Art  von  der  religiösen  Seite  betrachtet 
iriid.  Auf  eine  höchst  kunstreiche  Weise  lässt  der  Verfasser  die  schauerlichste  Begebeu- 
heit  sich  auf  ihrem  naturgemässen,  weltlichen  und  sündhaften  Gange  entwickeln.  Denn 
es  ist  die  menschliche  Schwäche,  die  beständig  zwischen  Gutem  und  Bösem  schwankt, 
welche,  nachdem  ein  um  eine  Rose  entstandenes  Duell  zu  beiderseitiger  Zufriedenheit  so 
beigelegt  war,  dass  die  Gegner  Busenfreunde  wurden,  dem  rasenden  Yorurtheile,  dass 
die  Geougthuung  ungenügend  gewesen  sei,  weicht,  und  sich  aufstacheln  lässt,  schreck- 
L'cber  das  Duell  zu  erneuern ,  dessen  Folge  nun  ein  Freundesmord  ist.  Der  Bruder  des 
Getödteten  verpflichtet  sich,  die  Rache  aufzunehmen.  Von  entschiedenem  Charakter, 
den  die  fromme  Mutter  durch  tiefere  religiöse  B^ündung  veredeln  möchte,  zieht  er  die 
welüich  humoristische  Seite  des  Vaters  und  die  Philosophie  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  ihren 
Ermahnungen  vor  und  beharrt  in  der  Richtung,  bis  der  Zufall  ihn  seinen  Feind  finden 
\Mst,  den  er  zu  Boden  streckt.  Aber  die  That,  das  Ziel  seiner  kriegerischen  Uebung, 
ftir  deren  Erftülung  ihm  sein  Leben  allein  noch  Werth  zu  haben  schien,  zeigte  sich,  nach- 
dem sie  vollbracht,  als  eine  ganz  andere.  Vergessen,  verlöscht  aus  dem  Gedächtniss 
waren  alle  Gründe,  die  sie  so  sehr  rechtfertigten,  und  nur  die  Blutschuld  blieb  haften; 
sie  steigerte  sich  bei  dem  Unglücklichen  bis  zu  Visionen,  in  denen  das  blutbefleckte  Bild 
sdnes  Gegners  spukte,  und  brachte  ihn  dem  Tode  nahe.  Li  seiner  Genesung  mit  einem 
ganz  andern  Geiste  auf  das  von  der  Mutter  empfohlene  Bibelstudium  eingehend,  tritt 
nun  in  ihm  eßen  so  entschieden  die  religiöse  Seite  hervor,  wodurch  er,  mit  Gott  und 
Menschen  sich  versöhnend,  fähig  wird,  einen  glücklichen  ui^d  beseligenden  Hausstand  zu 
gründen,  wie  denn,  was  nicht  genug  zu  beachten,  der  ganze  Staatsverband  nur  so  gedeihen 
kann.  Diß  Ausführung  der  Auftritte,  einzeln  genommen,  ist  vortrefflich,  doch  mangelt  dem 
Roman  jene  Einheit,  welche  die  andern  auszeichnet,  wenn  sie  nicht  etwa  in  dem  ver- 
wickelten Gemüthszustand  des  Helden  liegt,  worin  Knoten  und  Auflösung  zu  suchen  sind. 

Wir  haben  von  Fay  auch  eine  Anzahl  von  kleineren  lyrischen  Dichtungen  und  ein 
grösseres  Gedicht,  „Ulrich  oder  die  Stimmen;^  über  welches  wir  noch  einige  Be- 
merkungen beifügen  wollen.  (II,  pag.  88 — 94.) 

Seit  Goethe  in  seinem  Faust  den  Duah'smus  unseres  Herzens  auf  eine  glänzende 
Weise  dargestellt  hat,  ist  derselbe  Stoff  mit  mehr  oder  weniger  Glück  behandelt  woixlen, 
und  die  Americaner,  die  mit  unserer  Literatur  eben  so  vertraut  sind,  als  wir  mit  der 
ihrigen,  haben  diesem  Gegenstande  ihre  Aufmerksamkeit  geschenkt,  namentlich  Long- 
fellow  und  Fay ;  jener  auf  eine  nicht  ganz  geschickte  Art,  indem  das  böse  Princip,  ob- 
gleich sein  letztes  Werk  (golden  Legend^  Boaion  1851)  voll  glänzender  Bilder  ist,  zu  we- 
ug  Antheil  an  dem  Gange  der  Handlung  nimmt  und  fast  als  überflüssige  Zugabe  er- 
scheint; während  dieser  atif  die  feinste  Art  in  seinem  „Ulrich  oder  die  Stimmen^  den 
Gegenstand  behandelt  hat.     Denn  es  ist  die  Stimme  des  guten  und  bösen  Gewissens*, 
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welche,  nur  leise  vernehmbar,  die  poetische  Handludg  leitet,  eine  Handlung,  die  nur  in 
dem  Herzen  des  Helden  vorgeht ,  aber  ein  vielleicht  grosserer  Kampf  ist,  als  ^e  ge* 
lieferte  Schlacht  Um  dieses  Gedicht  in  seinem  ganzen  Um&ng  zu  verstehen,  muss  man 
in  sich  Erfahrungen  gemacht  haben  und  in  der  Selbsterkenntniss  fortgeschritten  sein; 
und  wenn  diesem  sittlichen  Kunstwerke  weniger^  Aufmerksamkeit,  als  es  verdient,  bisher 
geschenkt  worden,  so  liegt  es  darin,  dass  dem  Siege  des  Geistes  über  sich  selbst  keine 
änsserlich  sichtbare  Folge  gegeben  wird. 

Es  ist  wahrlich  eine  sehr  schlüpfrige  Lage,  in  welche  der  Dichter  seinen  Helden 
setzt,  da  er  ihn  als  Gast  in  dem  Hause  seiner  Jugendfreundin  auftreten  lässt.  Ulrich 
fühlt,  dass  die  Leidenschaft,  welche  sich  für  sie  in  ihm  entzündet,  getheilt  wird ;  es  braucht 
nur  eines  Wortes,  um  das  höchste  Glück,  wieder  geliebt  zu  werden,  zu  erreichen;  eine 
lockende  Gelegenheit  findet  sich,  den  verhassten^  nur  sinnlich  lebenden  Gatten  zu  tödten, 
aber  er  drückt  jenes  Wort  in  seine  Brust  hinab  und  lässt  durch  eine  passive  Haltung 
diesen  Augenblick  vorüber  gehen.  Glücklich  von  zwei  Verbrechen  abgehalten,  schreitet 
er  zum  dritten,  da  er  sich  lieber  selbst  den  Tod  geben,  als  die  Ruhe  seiner  Geliebten 
und  ihr  häusliches  Glück  stören  will ;  doch  siegt  über  diesen  Gedanken ,  nahe  der  That^ 
die  göttliche  Stimme  des  Gewissens,  und  sich  auf  sein  Boss  werfend,  entflieht  er,  als 
Sieger  über  sich  selbst,  jeder  weiteren  Versuchung. 

Die  Sprache  ist  leicht,  die  Verse,  in  vierf^ssigen ,  jambischen  Reimpaaren  mit  drei* 
füssigen  unterbrochen,  höchst  anmuthig,  so  wie  die  eingelegten  Lieder,  die  Natursdiil* 
derungen  und  die  Krone  des  Gedichts,  der  Trinmphgesang,  Fay  als  wahren  Dichter  des 
Erhabenen  bekunden. 

Wenden  wir  uns  zu  der  Novelle  wieder  zurück  und  betrachten  nun  noch  in  schnel- 
lem Ueberblicke,  was  uns  auf  diesem  Felde  die  neueste  Zeit  in  America  gebradit  hat, 
so  müssen  wir  erstaunen  über  die  grosse  Menge  von  Romanen,  deren  einer  stets  den 
andern  zu  verdrängen  sudit.  Viele  der  neuesten  Novellisten  stehen  freilich  erst  beim 
Beginne  ihrer  Laufbahn ;  manche  unter  ihnen  haben  jedoch  bereits  recht  viel  Gutes  ge- 
liefert, und  sie  verdienen,  dass  wir  sie  hier  nicht  ganz  unbeachtet  lassen.  Wir  über- 
gehen Poe  (II,  pag.  338  —  348)  und  Longfellow  (II,  pag.  323  —  328),  von  denen 
bereits  früher  ausführlich  gesprochen  wurde,  und  nennen  hier  zuerst 

John  Pendieton  Kennedy  aus  Baltimore  (geb.  25.  Octbr.  1795),  welcher  die 
Rechtswissenschaft  studirt  hatte  und  sich  fortwährend  auf  das  Eifrigste  theils  mit  Poli- 
tik, theils  mit  schöner  Literatur  beschäftigte.  Er  zeichnete  sich  als  Abgeordneter  rühm- 
lichst aus,  bekleidete  verschiedene  hohe  Staatsämter  und  verfasste  mehrere  politische  Flug- 
schriften, welche  mit  Interesse  gelesen  wurden.  Als  Novellenschreiber  ist  er  im  Er- 
zählen ebensowohl  ausgezeichnet  als  auch  in  der  Schilderung,  und  sein  zuweilen  wahr- 
haft genialer  Schwung  der  Gedanken,  die  ausseroixlentliche  Sorgfalt,  welche  er  überall 
auf  den  Ausdruck  verwendet  hat,  erwarben  ihm  die  Bewunderung  seiner  Leser.  Unter 
seinen  belletristrischen  Schriften  nennen  wir  The  Red  book  (1818),  das  in  dem  Geiste 
von  W.  Irving's  Salmagundi  geschrieben  ist;  SwaÜow  Bam^  or  a  Sqfmtm  in  the  old  rfo- 
mmion  (1832),  in  welchem  nach  dem  Plane  von  Bracebridge-Hall  in  kleinen  Skizzen  und 
Erzählungen  die  Gebräuche  und  Sitten  der  Bewohner  von  Alt- Virginia  geschildert  wor- 
den sind;  Horse  Shoe  Robinson  (1835),  Rob  of  the  Bowl  (1838)  und  The  Ännals  of 
Quodlibet  (1840),  von  denen  besonders  das  letztgenannte  Werk  durch  die  Schärfe  seines 
Witzes  nicht  ohne  Wirkung  war.  Es  finden  sich  zwar  in  allen  seinen  Schriften  mandie 
Ungleichheiten,  aber  man  lies't  sie  doch  immer  gern  wieder  wegen  der  vielen  Schön- 
heiten, welche  sie  im  Einzelnen  enthalten  und  wegen  des  acht  nationalen  Geistes,  der 
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in  denselben  in  origineller  Weise  nns  überall  entgegentritt.   (IT,  pag.  821 — 823.)     In 
ähnlicher  Weise  hat  sich  audi 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  aus  Salem  (geb.  1807)  in  Massachusetts  ausgezeichnet, 
welcher  seine  Erziehung  in  dem  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine  erhielt  und  sich  schon  früh 
durch  ein   nicht  unbedeutendes  schriftstellerisches  Talent  bemerklich  machte.     Im  Jahre 
1837  erschien  der  örste  Band  seiner  Erzählungen  „Tmce  told  Talea^^  welche  bereits 
froher  einzeln  in  Zeitschrift^!  abgedruckt  waren,  denen  1842  der  zweite  folgte ;  nachdem 
er  das  liebliche  (Hd  Manse  in  dem  Dorfe  Concord  bezogen  hatte,  schrieb  er  dort  eine 
Reihe  von  originellen  Novellen,  welche  unter  dem  Titel  Mosses  from  an  cid  Manse  be- 
kannt geworden  und  alle  für  ihren  Verfasser  höchst  charakteristisch  sind.     Einfach  und 
rein  im  Ausdruck,  glücklich  und  häufig  malerisch  in  seiner  ganzen  Anschauung,  reich 
u  Erfindung  und  kühner  Speculafion  scheint  Hawthorne  überall  das  Geheimnissvolle 
mit  besonderer  Vorliebe  zu  behandeln;   und  wenn  gleich  die  ernsten  Scenen  zuweilen 
dtrrdi  munteren  Humor  unterbrochen  werden,    so  fHUt  der  Verfasser  doch  sehr  bald 
wieder  in  jene  ernste ,  melancholische  Stimmung  zurück ,  welche  in  allen  seinen  Erzäh- 
huigen  vorherrscht.     Sein  bedeutendstes  Werk  ist  ohne  Zweifel  die  „ScarUt  letler^^  die 
ihm  auch  in  Deutschland  Anerkennung  verschafil  hat,  und  in  welcher  sich  die  Schil- 
denmg  der  älteren  Puritaner  besonders  auszeichnet.  (H,  pag.  354 — 861.)  Durch  sein  letz- 
tes Werk  The  Bliihedale  Romance  (1852),  in  welchem  eine  Socialisten-Gesellschaft  behandelt 
wird,   bat  Hawthorne  zur  Genüge  bewiesen,  dass  seine  Kmft  noch  nicht  erschöpf);  ist, 
und  dass  ihn  der  so  reichlich  gespendete  Beifall  nicht  verdorben  hat.     Er  strebt  muthig 
fort  nach    immer   höherer   künstlerischer  Vollendung   und   hat  sich   in   diesem  Werke 
mdenun  als  ächten  Americaner  gezeigt,  d.  h.  als  einen  Mann,  der  es  weiss,  dass  die 
Bewohner  seines  grossen  mächtigen  Vaterlandes  weder  in  materieller  noch  auch  in  in- 
tellectueller  Hinsicht  bisher  die  rechten  Grenzen  gefunden  haben.     Die  Erzählung  ist 
überaus  reich  an  Gedanken,  dabei  aber,  wie  alle  seine  Schriften,  im  höchsten  Grade  ge- 
hdmnissvoll,  spannend  und  voll  von  Leidenschaft,  und  man  möchte  behaupten,  dass 
rielleicht  nirgendwo  der  innere  Seelenkampf  eines  geistvollen  Weibes  in  der  Leidenschaft 
mit  so  viel  Kraft,  Wahrheit  und  Anschaulichkeit  geschildert  worden  ist.     Sein  Styl  er- 
scheint in  diesem  Werke  wieder  sehr  originell  und  reich,  und  die  einzelnen  Sätze  ent- 
kalten  eine  wahre  Fülle  von  Gedanken. 

Joseph  C.  Neal  aus  Greenland  (geb.  3.  Febr.  1807)  in  New -Hampshire,  zu  dem 
wir  uns  jetzt  wenden,  brachte  den  grössten  Theil  seines  Lebens  in  Philadelphia  zu,  wo 
sein  Vat«r  einer  grossen  Schule  vorgestanden,  aber  schon  sehr  früh  gestorben  war. 
Joseph  machte  sich  zuerst  durch  die  Zeitung  The  Pennsylvanian  bekannt,  deren  Re- 
daction  er  seit  dem  Jahre  1831  übernommen  hatte;  er  unternahm  später  grössere  Rei- 
sen nach  Europa  und  Africa,  gab  nach  seiner  Rückkehr  das  sehr  verdienstliche  Wochen- 
blatt Saturday  Gazette  heraus  und  veröffentlichte  mehrere  humoristische  Schriften,  Char^ 
cool  Sketches^  or  Scenea  in  a  Metropolis^  Peter  Ploddy  and  other  Oddities^  welche  sich 
durch  einen  Reichthum  an  munterem  Witze,  lebendige  Sprache  und  moralische  Tendenz 
eben  so  rühmlich  auszeichneten  wie  seine  City  Worthies,  die  er  mit  allgemeinem  Beifalle 
zuerst  in  The  Pennsylvanian  hatte  abdrucken  lassen.  Seit  längerer  Zeit  lebt  er  in  Hudson 
(New- York).  (II,  pag.  328—333.) 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  (geb.  am  20.  Jan.  1807  in  Portland)  interessirt  uns 
weniger  durch  das  Grossartige  der  Auffassung  und  besonderes  Verdienst  im  Ganzen 
seiner  Sdböpfungen,  als  vielmehr  durch  die  Feinheit,  Lebhaftigkeit  und  Schönheit  in  der 
AtisfÜhning  des  Einzelnen.     Er  schildert  zwar  nicht  immer  ganz  genau,  aber  stets  mit 
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den  gl&DEendsten  Farben  und  fesselt  die  Aofmei^csamkeit  seiner  Leser  in  ungewöhnlicher 
Weise,  Auf  seinen  vielen  l^eisen  (er  war  von  1830  —  37  Gesandtschaftsseeretair  in 
Frankreich)  hatte  er  in  England,  Italien,  Griechenland,  der  Türkei  und  Kieinasien  die 
mannigfachsten  Eindrücke  empfangen,  und  diese  spiegeln  sich  herrlich  wieder  ab  in  sei- 
nen verschiedenartigen  Schöpfungen.  Schon  seine  Lieder  und  Gresänge  hatten  sidi  grossen 
Bei£älls  erfreut;  in  weit  höherem  Grade  aber  noch  war  dieses  der  Fall  bei  seinen  pro- 
saischen Schriften,  von  denen  folgende  namhaft  gemacht  zu  werden  verdienen:  Inkängs 
of  Adventure^  eine  Reihe  von  kurzen  Erzählungen  und  Skizzen,  die  er  unter  dem  Pseudo- 
namen  Philip  Hingsby  zuerst  in  einer  Londoner  Zeitschrift  herausgab;  Loiteringa  of 
Travel  und  Two  Ways  of  dying  for  a  hushand  erschienen  1839  in  London,  während  er 
sich  daselbst  zum  zweiten  Male  aufhielt;  wir  nennen  femer  noch  seine  Leiters  from  under 
a  bridge  (1840)  und  dann  die  ebenfalls  in  London  zuerst  gedruckten  Dashee  cU  Life  wiih 
a  free  pencü^  welche  ausserordentlich  grosse  Verbreitung  gefunden  haben.  Man  folgt  hier 
der  lebhaften  Phantasie  des  Verfassers  mit  reger  Theilnahme,  wird  eigentlich  nie  er- 
müdet und  freut  sich  darüber,  wie  er  mit  stets  neuer  Frische  die  scheinbar  unbedeutend- 
sten Dinge  in  einem  poetischen  Lichte  aufzufassen  und  das  Kleinste  und  Greringfügigste 
mit  ausserordentlicher  Zartheit  zu  idealisiren  vermag.  Willis  ist  ein  höchst  fruchtbarer 
Schriflsteller;  er  gründete  schon  gleich  in  der  ersten  Zeit  seines  Auftretens  das  American 
Monthly  Magazine^  welches  später  in  den  New  York  Mirror  aufging,  verfasste  den  Text 
zu  den  grossartigen  Bilderwerken  American  Scenery  und  Ireland^  gab  nach  seiner  Rück- 
kehr in  die  Heimath  seit  1843  einige  Jahre  den  New  York  J^irror  in  Verbindung  mit 
George  P.  Morris  heraus  und  mit  demselben  Freunde  seit  1846  das  gute  literarische 
Blatt  The  Home  Joumaly  welches  in  New- York  erscheint  und  sich  vorzugsweise  mit  der 
Literatur  beschäftigt.  (II,  pag.  333  —  337.) 

Ein  anderer  unter  den  neueren  Novellisten  ist  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  ein 
Schriftsteller,  dessen  Popularität  seit  den  letzten  zwanzig  Jahren  fortwährend  im  Steigen 
begriffen  war.  Er  stammte  aus  Newcastle  (Delaware)  und  schrieb  zuerst  drei  Tragödien, 
welche  überall  die  freundlichste  Aufnahme  fanden.  Ungeachtet  des  entschiedensten  Bei- 
falles, welcher  seinen  Schöpfungen  von  allen  Seiten  zu  Theil  ward,  verüess  er  ganz 
plötzlich  das  Drama  und  gab  nur  noch  Romane  heraus,  von  denen  hier  namhaft  gemacht 
werden  müssen:  Catavar,  or  the  Knight  of  the  Vonquestj  Thelnfidd^  or  the  Fall  ofMexicOy 
The  Hawke  of  Hawk  Hoüow  (eine  pennsylvanische  Tradition),  Sheppard  Lee,  Nick  of  the 
WoodSy  or  the  Jibhemainosay  und  Peter  Pilgrim,  or  a  Rambler^s  RecoUections,  Im  J.  1839 
erschien  sein  letzter  Roman  Tfie  adventures  of  Robin  Day.  In  allen  diesen  Schriften  ist 
der  Stjl  wegen  seiner  Mannigfaltigkeit  und  Natürlichkeit  sehr  zu  loben ;  den  Charakteren 
fehlt  es  weder  an  dem  rechten  Lichte,  noch  auch  an  Schatten,  und  die  historische  Treue, 
die  der  Verfasser  überall  gewissenhaft  bewährte,  verleiht  seinen  Schriften  noch  einen 
ganz  besonderen  Werth.  In  einzelnen  Werken,  z.  B.  The  Ir^el  und  Calavar  ist  der 
Ausdruck  sogar  glänzend,  und  man  kann  der  Frische,  Belebtheit  und  Angemessenheit 
seines  Dialoges  rühmende  Erwähnung  thun.  Er  ist  unmer  fein,  zart  und  geschmackvoll, 
und  es  findet  sich  bei  ihm  fast  nirgends  eine  Bitterkeit  oder  Härte. 

Wir  beschliessen  unseren  Bericht  mit  einigen  Bemerkungen  über  die  gefeiertsten 
unter  den  weiblichen  Novellisten  America's,  deren  Schriften  auch  in  Europa  weite  Ver- 
breitung gefunden  haben  und  nennen  hier  zuerst: 

Catherine  M.  Sedgwick.  Sie  nimmt  unter  den  Sdiriftstellerinnen  America's 
fast  dieselbe  Stellung  ein ,  welche  man  Cooper  unter  den  Novellisten  zuerkennen  muss. 
C.  Sedgwick  stammt  aus  Stockbridge  in  Massachusetts,  wo  ihr  Vater  als  Speaker  und 
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Senator  in  höchstem  Ansehen  stand  und  grosse  Sorgfalt  auf  die  Erziehung  seiner  Kinder 
verwendete.  Religiöser  Glaubenseifer  veranlasste  Catherine  zur  Abfassung  eines  Trac- 
tates,  welcher  ihr  unter  den  Händen  zu  einer  grossen  Novelle  anwuchs,  die  sie  1822 
anter  dem  Titel  The  new  England  Tale  auf  den  Rath  ihrer  Freunde  und  eigentlich  mit 
eigenem  Widerstreben  drucken  Hess.  Wir  finden  in  diesem  Buche  eine  ziemlich  gn1nd- 
liche  Besprechung  des  Puritanismus,  die  grosses  Aufsehen  erregte,  vielfach  gelobt  wurde, 
aber  auch  sehr  entschiedene  Angriffe  erfuhr.  Einzelnes  ist  in  dieser  Erstlingsschrift  mit 
grosser  Beredtsamkeit  und  lieblicher  Zartheit  durchgeführt,  und  sie  hat  noch  insofern 
eine  ganz  besondere  Wichtigkeit,  als  sie  der  Verfasserin  einiges  Vertrauen  zu  ihrer  eignen 
Kraft  einflösete.  (II,  pag.  362  —  875.) 

Ihr  folgendes  Werk  Redtvood  (1824)  fand  die  günstigste  Aufnahme,  und  man  stellte 
m  bei  dem  Erscheinen  desselben  neben  Cooper ,  welcher  damals  auf  dem  Gipfel  seines 
Ruhmes  stand ;  ihre  beste  und  am  meisten  gelesene  Novelle  war  indessen  Hope  Leslie^ 
or  Early  Times  in  Massachusetts  (1827),  und  nachher  erschienen  noch  Clarence  (1830), 
Le  Bossu  (1882),  The  Linwoods  (1885).  Seit  dieser  Zeit  beschädigte  sie  sich  mit  Schil- 
derung von  Scenen  des  gewöhnlichen  Lebens  —  The  poor  rieh  man  and  the  rieh  poor 
man  (1886)  —  Live  and  let  live  (1837)  —  Means  and  ends  —  Ä  love  token  /or  children 
—  Stories  for  young  children  —  und  schrieb  während  ihres  Aufenthaltes  in  Europa  (1839) 
i\e  vielgelesenen  Letters  from  abroad  to  kindred  at  home^  welche  das  grösste  Interesse  in 
America  erregten  und  auch  in  England  mit  Beifall  aufgenommen  wurden.  Ausser  ver- 
schiedenen kleinem  Beiträgen  zu  Zeitschriften  haben  wir  von  ihr  noch  das  Werk  Life 
cf  Lucretia  Davidson  und  mehrere  nette  Bücher  für  die  Jugend,  von  denen  vorzugsweise 
The  6öy  of  Mount  Rhigt  (1848)  besonderer  Erwähnung  werth  ist 

In  allen  ihren  Schrif^n  sind  die  Charaktere  ziemlich  scharf  gezeichnet  und  das  In- 
teresse der  Geschichte  mit  grossem  Geschicke  durchgeführt.  »Ihre  Sprache  ist  äusserst 
einhchj  aber  anmuthig  und  kraftvoll;  sie  schildert  americanische  Scenen,  Sitten  und  Tra- 
ditionen in  acht  englischem  Ausdruck,  ihre  Phantasie  ist  schöpferisch  und  kühn,  ihre 
ganze  Tendenz  entsdiieden  religiös  und  christlich,  der  ganze  Gedankengang  äusserst  klar 
und  lichtvoll;  sie  will  nicht  nur  unterhalten  und  belustigen,  sondern  vielmehr  zugleich 
belehren  und  fiir  das  Gute  erwärmen  und  begeistern.  Nach  ihr  müssen  wir  ausser  den 
bereits  früher  besprochenen  Schriftstellerinnen  Sigourney  (11,  pag.  875 — 377)  und 
Osgood  noch  Lydia  Maria  Child,  gebome  Francis  aus  Massachusetts,  anführen. 
Sie  ist  am  meisten  durch  die  Herausgabe  ihres  Werkes  „  Tfte  Corond''  bekannt  geworden, 
in  welchem  eine  Menge  kleinerer  poetischer  und  prosaischer  Stücke  vereinigt  erschienen. 
Cooper  und  Cath.  Sedgwick  waren  ihre  Vorbilder,  denen  sie  nicht  ohne  Beifall  nach- 
gestrebt hat.  Ihr  erstes  Werk  Hohomok  erschien  im  J.  1824  und  verherrlichte  in  einer 
recht  anziehenden  Novelle  die  Traditionen  aus  Neu-England;  1825  lieferte  sie  in  The 
Bebds  einige  gute  Bilder  aus  der  Greschichte  der  Revolutionszeit,  und  im  J.  1833  trat 
sie  in  ihrem  Appeal  for  that  Class  of  Americans  eaüed  Africans^  dem  ersten  Werke,  wel- 
dies  sich  für  volle  Emancipation  aussprach,  mit  grosser  Wärme  gegen  das  System  der 
Sdaverei  auf.  Sie  lebt  gegenwärtig  noch  in  New- York,  wo  sie  längere  2^it  in  Verbin- 
dung mit  ihrem  Gatten  die  Zeitschrift  „TOe  Anti-Slavery  Standard'^  herausgegeben  und 
vor  nicht  gar  langer  Zeit  (1846)  das  bekannte  Buch  Faet  and  fietion  geschrieben  hat. 
Ausser  einer  Sammlung  von  Briefen,  verschiedenen  biographischen  Arbeiten  (Lives  of 
Mad.  de  SUxd  and  Mad.  Roland)  haben  wir  von  ihr  noch  eine  der  besten  amerikanischen 
Jugendschriffen,  The  QirVs  book  (1832),  welche  reichen  Stoff  zur  Unterhaltung  undBe- 
Idirung   enthält;  und  in  dem  Gegenstücke  zu  dem  obengenannten  Buche,  The  Mother's 
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book  (1831),  welches  unzählige  Male  non  aufgelegt  worden  ist,  giebt  sie  den  Müttern 
treffliche  Winke  für  die  Erziehung  ihrer  Kinder.  Dass  sie  indessen  ungeachtet  ihrer  nicht 
unbedeutenden  literarischen  Thätigkeit  nicht  aufgehört,  als  gute  Hausfrau  auch  für  ihre 
Wirthschafl  zu  sorgen,  das  hat  sie  endlich  noch  durch  ihre  weitverbreitete  Schrift  „2^0 
frugal  Houaetuife'^  hinlänglidi  bewiesen. 

Caroline  M.  Eirkland  (geborene  Stansbury)  aus  Ne w-Tork  verdien t  femer  noch 
unsere  Beachtung  wegen  der  feinen  Schilderungen,  welche  sie  in  ihren  Romanen  von  den 
Reizen  des  Waldlebens  und  einfachen  Scenen  des  gewöhnlichen  Lebens  gegeben  hat.  Sie 
schrieb  eine  Reihe  von  anmutbigen  Novellen  unter  dem  Pseudonamen  Mrs.  Mary  Clavers, 
und  die  Munterkeit  ihres  Witzes,  die  Schärfe  der  Beobachtung  von  Gewohnheiten  und 
Sitten,  die  Zartheit,  mit  welcher  sie  selbst  die  Härten  des  Lebens  zu  behandeln  wusste, 
verschafilen  der  unbekannten  Verfasserin  viele  aufrichtige  Bewunderer.  Ihren  Schriften 
Ä  new  Home:  Wko  '11  follow  (1839),  Forest  Life  (1842),  Western  Clearings  (1846), 
welche  beifällig  aufgenomiAen  wurden,  folgte  im  J.  1846  eine  besondere  Ausgabe  der 
Fairy  Queen,  die  sie  mit  einem  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Spenser  einführte. 
Seit  dem  Tode  ihres  Gatten,  welcher  in  demselben  Jahre  erfolgte,  widmete  sie  ihre  ganze 
Kraft  dem  Union  Magazine,  welches  viele  sehr  anziehende  Aufsätze  aus  der  Feder  dieser 
reichbegabten  Frau  gebracht  hat.  —  Keine  der  ebengenannten  Schriftstellerinnen  hat  sich 
indessen  so  schnell  und  in  solcher  Ausdehnung  einen  Namen  in  der  Literatur  erworben, 
als  die  Verfasserin  von  Uncle  Tonis  Cabin, 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  ist^dfe  Tochter  des  Geistlichen  Lyman  Beecher  und 
wurde  am  15.  Juni  1812  inLitchfleld  (Connecticut)  geboren.  Sie  erhielt  eine  sehr  gute 
Erziehung,  zog  mit  den  Ihrigen  im  J.  1832  nach  Cincinnati  und  heirathete  dort  (1836) 
den  Professor  Calvin  £.  Stowe,  welcher  am  theologischen  Seminar  daselbst  einen  Lehr- 
stuhl inne. hatte  und  später  einem  Rufe  an  das  Bowdoin  College  {Brunswick  Maine)  folgte. 
Ihre  Schrillen  sind  nicht  zahlreich,  aber  sie  zejchnen  sich  durch  Kraft  und  Klarheit,  tiefe 
Religiosität  und  eine  scharfe  Logik  in  der  Beweisführung  aus.  1843  erschien  von 
ihr  unter  dem  Titel  Mayflower  eine  Sammlung  kleinerer  Erzählungen;  1852  gab  sie  die 
vielgelesene  Novelle  Uncle  TonCs  Cabin  heraus,  welche  das  Scheusliche  der  Sclaverei  in 
den  grellsten  Farben  schilderte,  und  in  Folge  der  vielfachen  Verketzerungen,  welche  die- 
ser warmen  Apologie  für  die  Emancipation  der  Sclaven  folgten,  bewies  sie  zu  Anfange 
dieses  Jahres  durch  die  Veröffentlichung  eines  besonderen  Schlüssels  (Key  to  Uncle  TonCs 
Cabin%  dass  der  Stoff  zu  ihren  Erzählungen  wirklichen  Thatsachen  aus  dem  Leben  ent- 
lehnt sei. 

Kann  auch  ihrem  Hauptwerke  vom  kritischen  Standpunkte  aus  kein  eben  sehr  hoher 
Werth  zuerkannt  werden,  so  erklärt  sich  doch  der  ungelieure  Beifall,  welchen  dasselbe 
überall  fand,  theils  aus  dem  tiefen  sittlichen  Ernste  und  dem  acht  christlichen  Geiste» 
welcher  in  dem  Werke  weht  und  den  Leser  zu  Folgerungen  und  Schlüssen  mit  hinzieht, 
denen  sich  gar  nicht  widersprechen  lässt.  Andemtheils  musste  es  aber  auch  durch  seine 
Tendenz  anziehen,  indem  es  in  wahrheitsgetreuen  Bildern  die  grässlichen  Scenen  eines 
Instituts  darlegte,  welches  in  dem  Süden  leider  noch  immer  für  ein  „nothwendiges  üebel^ 
angesehen  wird,  während  der  Norden  mit  Entsetzen  vor  den  weit  klaffenden  und  gräss- 
lieh  blutenden  Wunden  jener  Länder  zurückschreckt  und  ihren  Bewohnern  die  furchtbare 
Sünde  der  Sclaverei  nicht  verzeihen  kann.  Es  liegt  hierin  die  Frage  über  das  fernere 
Fortbestehen  der  Union,  und  das  Buch  der  Frau  Stowe  ist  insofern  auch  von  politischer 
Wichtigkeit,  als  es  die  gegenseitige  Erbitterung  der  Gemüther  bedeutend  verschlimmerte, 
die  Bande  zwischen  dem  Norden  und  Süden  gelockert  und  den  Yankee  seinem  Bruder 
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entfremdet  hat,  weldier  in  dem  grossen  Freiheitskampfe  an  seiner  Seite  stritt  und  mit 
ihm  fGr  das  Vaterland  blatete. 

Wenn  gleich  auch  noch  viele  Schriftstellerinnen  ans  neuester  Zeit  angeführt  werden 
könnten«  die  sogar  theilweise  wie  Mrs.  Wethereli  mit  ihrer  neuesten  Schrift :  ^  The  wide^ 
Wide  world^i  bedeutenden  Erfolg  gehabt  haben,  so  ist  dieses  doch  absichtlich  unterlassen, 
weil  der  künstlerische  Werth  dieser  literarischen  Erzengnisse  nicht  eben  erheblidi  ist  und 
ihnen  mehr  die  kirchliche  Gresinhung  ab  die  Kunst  der  Darstellung  Anklang  zu  ver« 
schafiTen  vermoeht  hat 


SCHRIFTWERKE  VERMISCHTEN  INHALTS. 


In  keinem  Theile  dieser  literarischen  Skizze  fohlte  der  Herausgeber  so  sehr  den 
Zvaog  einer  noth wendigen  Beschränkung,  als  gerade  in  dem  vorliegenden,  wo  es  sich 
daram  handelte,  in  einem  engen  Rahmen  alle  jene  Leistungen  der  Americaner  zu  einem 
Bilde  zusammenzufassen,  welche  auf  dem  Felde  der  praktischen  Philosophie,  der  Kritik, 
des  Joomalismus  u.  s.  w.  irgend  beachtenswerth  erscheinen.  Es  fehlt  hier  nidit  an  be- 
deateoden  Werken,  und  indem  sich  der  Bericht  auf  das  Wichtigste  beschränken  muss, 
föhrt  er  vor  Allem  einen  Namen  an,  welcher  in  der  ganzen  Welt  einen  guten  Klang  hat. 

Selten  traf  bei  einem  Manne  Alles  so  zusammen,  was  das  eigentliche  Wesen  des 
wiftren  Verdienstes  ausmacht,  als  bei  dem  grossen  Franklin:  er  war  der  Schöpfer  seines 
Giockea  nnd  hatte  sich  von  der  niedrigsten  Stufe  bis  zur  höchsten  durch  eigene  Kraft 
selbständig  erhoben:  die  Prüfungen  des  Missgeschickes  und  Elends,  wie  auch  die  Yer- 
socfaungen  des  Glückes  bestand  er  mit  gleicher  Festigkeit  und  Seelenstärke;  ohne  alle 
fremde  Hülfe  und  Unterricht  hatte  er  durch  eignes  Studiimn  gründliche  Belehrung  ge« 
•acht  und  gefunden;  aber  ungeachtet  seiner  weitumfassenden,  tiefgehenden  Kenntnisse 
war  er  doch  von  der  bei  Autodidakten  so  häufig  vorkommenden  Schwäche  der  Selbst- 
fiberhebting  und  des  Hochmuthes  völlig  frei  geblieben.  Er  verstand  es,  die  verschieden- 
artigsten Umstände  für  seine  Zwecke  mit  grosser  Geschicklichkeit  zu  benutzen,  wählte 
ZOT  Erreichung  derselben  gewöhnlich  die  einfachsten  Mittel  und  vereinigte  in  seinem 
Geiste  eine  Mannigfaltigkeit  von  Fähigkeiten,  die  ihn  dem  Hödisten  wie  dem  Niedrigsten 
leidit  zugänglich  machten,  deren  Verbindung  indessen  in  einer  und  derselben  Persönlich- 
keit als  ein  wahres  Wunder  erscheint. 

Benjamin  Franklin  wurde  am  17.  Januar  1706  in  Boston  geboren,  wo  seine 
Adtem  in  peinlich  armseligen  Verhältnissen  lebten.  Der  reichbegabte  Knabe  sollte  sich 
nach  dem  Wunsche  seines  Vaters  eigentlich  dem  geistlichen  Stande  widmen;  aber  zur 
Ausführung  dieses  Planes  fehlte  es  an  den  nöthigen  Mitteln,  und  man  schickte  ihn  deshalb, 
nachdem  er  die  Elementarschule  durchgemacht  hatte,  zu  seinem  Bruder  James  in  die  Lehre, 
am  bei  demselben  die  Buchdruckerkunst  zu  erlernen.  Das  (xeschäft  gefiel  ihm  anfangs 
•ehr  gat,  er  erlernte  es  sehr  schnell  und  fand  zugleich  Gelegenheit,  sich  viele  Bücher 
a  verschafien,  die  er  in  den  Freistunden  eifrig  studirte  und  dabei  manche  Stunde  seinem 
Schlafe  entzog,  um  mehr  Müsse  für  seine  Leetüre  zu  gewinnen.  Zugleich  dichtete  er 
Volkslieder  und  Balladen,  die  dann  von  ihm  gedruckt  und  öffentlich  feilgeboten  wurden. 
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Der  gate  Absatz,  welchen  diese  Lieder  fanden,  machte  ihn  etwas  stolz,  aber  die  scharfe 
Kritik  seines  Vaters,  welcher  die  Bemerkung  aussprach,  dass  Versmacher  stets  arm  und 
bedQrftig  seien,  entfremdete  ihn  ganz  und  gar  der  Poesie,  und  er  machte  späterhin  gar 
keine  weiteren  dichterischen  Versuche.  Dagegen  beschäftigte  er  sich  seit  dieser  Zeit,  — 
(er  hatte  etwa  das  sechzehnte  Lebensjahr  vollendet)  —  vorzugsweise  mit  Schriften  ma- 
thematischen und  philosophischen  Inhalts  und  betrieb  Alles  mit  einer  unvergleichlichen 
Energie,  indem  ihm  stets  der  Gedanke  vorschwebte,  dass  er  es  nur  durch  tächtige  gründ- 
liche Kenntnisse  in  der  Welt  zu  etwas  werde  bringen  können.  Seinen  Styl  bildete  er 
durch  ein  genaues  Studium  des  Spectator^  den  er  zufallig  ganz  billig  gekauft  hatte.  Er 
excerpirte  viele  Abschnitte  desselben  sehr  sorgfältig,  fährte  seine  Exoerpte  später  weiter 
aus  und  verglich  dann  den  neuen  Aufsatz  mit  dem  Originale. 

Sein  Bruder  druckte  das  zweite  periodische  Blatt  in  America,  die  Boston  Oazelte^ 
und  begründete  späterhin  den  New  England  Courant^  zu  welchem  Benjamin  heimUch 
eine  grosse  Anzahl  von  geistreichen  Beiträgen  einsandte,  die  mit  verstellter  Hand  ge- 
schrieben waren  und  sogleich  Aufnahme  fanden.  Der  unbekannte  Verfasser  wurde  viel- 
fach gelobt  und  man  schätzte  ihn  als  einen  sehr  befähigten  tüchtigen  Mann;  nachdem 
die  Person  desselben  indessen  zufallig  bekannt  geworden,  behandelte  James  seinen  Bruder 
mit  doppelter  Strenge  und  Härte,  aus  Besorgniss,  dass  der  junge  Mensch  durch  das  viele 
Lob  zu  eitel  und  hochmüthig  werden  möchte.  Ein  Angriff,  welchen  die  Zeitung  gegen 
die  Regierung  und  Kirche  geschleudert  hatte,  verursachte  die  Grefangensetzung  des 
Druckers  und  es  wurde  ihm  zugleich  die  Coneession  zur  ferneren  Herausgabe  des  Blat- 
tes entzogen.  Nun  übernahm  Benjamin  öffentlich  die  Redaction ,  da  sich  indessen  das 
Benehmen  seines  älteren  Bruders  auch  jetzt  noch  wenig  änderte ,  so  entschloss  er  sich, 
an  einem  anderen  Orte  sein  Glück  zu  versuchen;  er  verkaufte  seine  Bücher,  verliess 
heimh'ch  Boston  im  October  1823  und  begab  sich  nach  Philadelphia.  In  seiner  Selbst^ 
biographie  entwirft  er  von  dieser  Reise  die  anziehendste  Schilderung.  Die  Tyrannei  des 
Bruders  und  die  ausserordentliche  Willkür  der  Regierung  hatten  ihn  zu  sehr  geärgert^ 
als  dass  er  es  in  Boston  länger  hätte  aushalten  können,  wo  er  noch  dazu  wegen  seiner 
vielen  scharfen  Aufsätze  von  den  dortigen  guten  Leuten  mit  einer  gewissen  Furcht ,  ja 
mit  Entsetzen  angesehen  wurde.  In  New  York  hatte  er  keine  Beschäftigung  gefunden, 
er  begab  sich  deshalb  nach  Amboj,  ging  zu  Fuss  nach  dem  Delaware,  ruderte  in  einem 
Boote  von  Burlington  nach  Philadelphia,  wo  er  hungrig,  mit  nur  einem  Dollar  in  seiner 
Tasche,  aber  reich  an  Hoftiung,  ans  Land  trat,  und  ganz  bescheiden  nur  soviel  Beschäf- 
tigung suchte,  um  dadurch  sein  tägliches  Brot  zu  haben.  Massigkeit  und  Fleiss  waren 
der  Grund,  auf  welchem  der  jugendliche  Arbeiter  sein^ Glück  aufbauete.  Er  trat  anfangs 
bei  einem  Buchdrucker  Keimer  als  Gehülfe  in  das  Geschäft,  fand  sich  indessen  sehr  bald 
vermöge  der  Unterstützung  seines  Gönners,  des  Gouverneurs  Sir  William  Keith,  im  Be- 
sitze einer  eigenen  Druckerei,  nachdem  er  vorher  noch  zwei  Jahre  lang  in  London  ge« 
arbeitet  und  dort  seine  Kenntnisse  bedeutend  erweitert  hatte.  Durch  seinen  Eifer  gelang 
es  ihm,  Buchstaben,  Holzschnitte  und  in  Kupfer  gravirte  Vignetten  anzufertigen;  er 
wurde  der  Drucker  der  Äsaembly  in  Pennsylvanien  und  entwarf  den  Plan  zu  einer  neuen 
Zeitung,  in  welcher  er  später  die  volle  Freiheit  des  Gedankens  und  der  Rede,  so  wie  der 
Volksrechte  überhaupt,  kräftig  vertheidigte.  Seine  äussere  Stellung,  welche  allmälig 
immer  besser  ward,  setzte  ihn  ausserdem  in  den  Stand,  erfolgreiche  Vorschläge  zu  Schul- 
verbesserungen und  zur  Gründung  von  öfientlichen  Bibliotheken  zu  machen,  deren  er 
eine  ganz  selbstständig  ins  Leben  rief;  mit  den  nachdrücklichsten  und  völlig  überzeu- 
genden Vorstellungen  rieth  er  femer  zu  der  Gründung  einer  Academie,  aus  welcher  eine 
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Universität  (The  ürdoersity  of  Pennsylvania)  hervorging ;  nnd  erfüllt  von  dem  Gedanken, 
dass  den  gemeinschaftlichen  Betrieb  der  Wissenschaft  ein  unschätzbarer  Segen  begleite, 
mhte  er  nicht  eher,  als  bis  es  ihm  gelungen  war,  eine  gelehrte  Gesellschaft  (The  Ameri' 
can  Phüosophical  Society)  zn  Stande  zu  bringen.    Während  dieser  Zeit  hatte  er  auch  das 
öfientliche  Amt  eines  Postmeisters  ziemlich  lange  versehen,  war  1753  zum   General- 
postmeister von  allen  englischen  Colonieen  in  Amenca  ernannt,   nachdem  er  bereits  seit 
1736   als  Mitglied  der  Provincial Versammlung  sehr  thätig  gewesen  war  und  einen  gün- 
stigen Vertrag  mit  den  Indianern  abgeschlossen  hatte.     Daneben   beschäftigte  er  sich 
fortwährend  mit  dem  Studium  der  Naturwissenschaften,  und  die  (Jniversitäten  in  Yale 
und  Harvard  ehrten  die  Resultate  derselben,  indem  sie  Franklin  zum  Master  of  Arte  er- 
nannten, eine  Auszeidinnng,   welche  später  noch  dadurch  vervollständigt  wurde,  dass 
ihm  die  Universitäten  von  Oxford,  Edinburgh  und  St  Andrews  die  Würde  eines  Doctors 
Terliehen.     Bereits  im  Jahre  1752  war  es  ihm  gelungen,  die  Identität  des  Blitzes  und 
der  Electridtät  nachzuweisen  und  bei  seinem  Bemühen ,   dem  allgemeinen  Besten  prak- 
tisdie  Dienste  zu  leisten,  hatte  er  über  den  Bau  der  Kamine,  die  Verbesserung  der  Schif- 
fahrt n.  dergL  Rathschläge  ertheilt,  deren  hoher  Werth  überall  die  verdiente  Anerkennung 
fiiod 

Mitten  unter  seinen  vielseitigen  Studien  nnd  Beschäftigungen  hatte  er  den  müh- 
seligen Eeldzng  in  Pennsylvanien  mitgemacht,  war  eines  der  thätigsten  Mitglieder  des 
Congresses  in  Albany  gewesen  und  hatte  daselbst  die  Vereinigung  der  Colonieen  unter 
einem  königlichen  Präsidenten  dringend  angerathen.     Die  Krone  ging  nicht  darauf  ein, 
weil  nach  ihrer  Ansicht  dadurch  dem  Volke  zu  viel  Macht  in  die  Hände  gegeben  würde, 
und  die  Provinzialversammlungen  lehnten  den  Vorschlag  ebenfaUs  ab,  weil  sie  sich  durch 
ein  solches  Präsidium   zu  sehr  in  ihrer  freien  Bewegung  gehemmt  glaubten.     Im  Jahre 
1757  wurde  Franklin  zum  Vertreter  der  Provinz  gewählt,  um  in  England  eine  üm- 
Inderang  der  Verfassung  zu    erbitten.     Er   ward  dort   von  Seiten  der  Gelehrten  sehr 
ehrenvoll  aufgenommen,  veröffentlichte  1759,  um  die  vielfach  verbreiteten  Irrthümer  zu 
zerstreuen,  die  „Historical  Review  of  Pennsylvania^ ,  und  setzte  nach  fünQährigem  Aufent- 
halte in  England  endlich  bei  dem  Ministerium  den  Beschluss  durch,  dass  die  sogenannten 
landholders  einen  entsprechenden  Antheil  an  den  öffentlichen  Lasten  mittragen  sollten. 
Während  dieser  Zeit  hatte  er  auch  die  durch  ihre  EJarheit  ausgezeichnete  und  sehr  ver- 
ständige Flugschrift  über  die  Erwerbung  von  Canada  und  Guadaloupe  verfasst,  viele 
kleinere  wissenschaftliche  Aufsätze  geschrieben  und  innige  Freundschaft  mit  den  bedeu- 
tendsten Männern  der  damaligen  Zeit  geschlossen.     Nach  seiner  Rückkehr  übernahm  er 
wieder   sein  Amt  als  Generalpostmeister;   da  indessen  die  Streitigkeiten  zwischen  den 
proprietars  und  inhabitants  immerwährend  fortdauerten,  begab  er  sich  nochmals  nach  Eng- 
land,  tun   mit  grösserem  Nachdrucke  eine  vollständige  Veränderung  der  Verfassung  zn 
fordern  (1764). 

Die  allgemeinen  öffentlichen  Gefahren,  welche  dem  Lande  aus  der  in  England  be- 
absichtigten Besteuerung  der  Colonieen  und  verschiedenen  anderen  Gewaltmassregeln 
droheten,  hatten  plötzlich  alle  inneren  Streitigkeiten  zum  Schweigen  gebracht.  Franklin 
trat  an  der  Spitze  der  bedeutungsvollen  americanischen  Deputation  als  Vertreter  für 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  und  Georgia  auf,  und  sera  mächtiges  Wort  übte  eine  solche 
Wirkung,  dass  das  Parlament  die  Stempelacte  verwarf.  Aber  all  sein  Bemühen,  die 
Minister  zu  verständigen  Massregeln. zu  veranlassen,  blieb  wirkungslos;  der  Bruch  wurde 
unheilbar,  und  Franklin  kehrte  nach  seinem  Vaterlande  zurück,  wo  er  mit  Begeisterung 
einpßuQgea  nnd  sogleich  zum  Mitgliede  des  Congresses  erwählt  wurde,  der  damals  in 
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Philadelphia  tagte.  Nach  der  Unabhängigkeitserklärung  schickte  man  ihn  als  bevoll- 
mächtigten Minister  nach  Frankreich  (1776);  er  fand  dort  die  glänzendste  Aufnahme*), 
unterhandelte  die  Coalition  und  kehrte  endlich  1785,  in  einem  Alter  von  80  Jahren  nach 
Philadelphia  ruhmgekrönt  zurück.  Drei  Jahre  lang  leitete  er  hierauf  noch  als  Präsident 
die  Angelegenheiten  der  Republik,  zog  sich  dann  in  das  Privatleben  zuHlck  und  starb 
am  17.  April  1790,  aufrichtig  und  tief  betrauert  in  den  weitesten  Kreisen.  Der  Con- 
gress  ordnete  eine  öffentliche  Trauer  an,  welche  das  ganze  Volk  in  den  Vereinigten  Staa- 
ten einen  Monat  lang  tragen  sollte,  und  sogar  in  Frankreich  feierte  man  sein  Andenken 
in  ähnlicher  Weise,  indem  die  Naticmalversammlung  auf  den  Antrag  Mirabeau's  den  Be- 
schluss  fasste,  zu  Ehren  dieses  Vorkämpfers  der  Freiheit  eine  dreitägige  öffentliche  Trauer 
anzuordnen. 

Die  charakteristische  Grabscbrift,  welche  er  selbst  mehrere  Jahre  vor  seinem  Tode 
für  sich  verfasst  hatte,  lautet  folgendermassen : 

The  Body 

of 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN, 

Printer, 

(Like  the  oover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  Contents  tom  out, 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding) 

Lies  here  food  for  worms; 

Yet  the   work   itself  shall   not   be   lost, 

m 
For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

In  a  new 
And  more  beautiful  edition, 
Corrected  and  amended 
By 
The  Author. 
Nach  mehrfiMshen  kleineren  Verirrungen  gekngte  er  zu  der  festen  Ueberzeugung, 
dass  Wahrheit,  Redlichkeit  und  Aufrichtigkeit  in  all*  unseren  Verhandlungen  mit  anderen 
Menschen  für  die  Sicherung  unseres  eigentlichen  Glückes  von  der  grössten  Wichtigkeit 
seien;    er  schrieb  es  deshalb  in  sein  Tagebuch,  sich  die  unwandelbare  Anhänglidikeit 
an  diese  Tugenden  zu  einem  festen  Grundsatze  zu  machen:  und  man  darf  hinzufügen,  dass 
er  in  Wahrheit  auch  nie  davon  abgewichen  ist,  sondern  getreulich  sein  Wort  gehalten  hat. 
Vor  seiner  Abreise  nach  England  knüpfte  er  mit  Deborah  Read  ein  zartes  Liebes- 
verhältniss  an  und  stand  schon  auf  dem  Punkte,  sich  mit  derselben  zu  verloben,  als  die 
Mutter  seiner  Geliebten,  welche  bis  dahin  die  Verbindung  scheinbar  begünstigt  hatte, 
plötzlich  ihren  Sinn  änderte  und  vorläufig  ihre  Einwilligung  zu  dem  Verlöbnisse  ver- 
weigerte, weO  Beide  gar  zu  jung  seien,  vielleicht  aber  auch,  weil  sie  die  Aussichten 
Franklin's  für  nicht  eben  sehr  glänzend  hielt.     Die  Sache  sollte  nach  der  Rückkehr  des 
jungen  Mannes  entschieden  werden,  aber  in  der  Zwischenzeit  verheirathete  sie  ihre  Toch- 
ter mit  einem  Andern.     Franklin  hatte  seine  Jugendliebe  zu  Deborah  in  London  etwas 
vernachlässigt,  worüber  er  sich  selbst  bittere  Vorwürfe  machte.     Als  er  indessen  nach 


*)  Bei    seiner  Aufnahme    in    die  Academie    der  Wissenschaften    begrilsste   ihn  d'Alembert   mit  den 

Worten: 

Eripmt  caelo  ßUmen,  iceptntmque  tyrannu, 
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seiner  Rfickkehr  fand,  dass  sie  von  ihrem  Manne  geschieden  war,  machte  er  seihe  frühere 
Leichtfertigkeit  wieder  gnt,  indem  er  sie  heirathete,  und  diese  Ehe  war  dnrch  das  schönste 
häusliche  Glück  reichlich  gesegnet. 

In  der  G-esellschaft  sprach  er  sehr  wenig  und  lieht e  es  mehr,  Anderen  zuzuhören; 
was  er  ah&c  sagte,  hatte  Hand  und  Fuss,  und  man  unterhielt  sich  nie  mit  ihm,  ohne  die 
Tiefe,  den  Scharfsinn  und  das  gründliche  Wissen  des  Mannes  wie  auch  die  Lauterkeit 
seiner  Gesinnung  zu  bewundern. 

Mit  voller  Ruhe  that  er  tiefe  Blicke  in  die  Greheimnisse  der  Natur,  und  sein  klarer 
Verstand  Hess  sich  weder  durch  Leidenschaft  irreleiten,  noch  auch  durch  den  Stolz  irgend 
einer  Theorie  bestechen.  Als  Sohn  eines  strengen  Calvinisten,  und  Enkel  eines  milden 
cmd  toleranten  Quäkers,  war  er  schon  frühzeitig  mit  theologischen  Spitzfindigkeiten  be- 
bumt  geworden,  aber  er  achtete  die  Freiheit  des  Denkens  und  schätzte  in  der  Skepsis 
seines  Geistes  die  Vernunft  höher,  als  alle  Autorität,  ein  Umstand,  welcher  ihn  jeder 
positiven  Religion  entfremdete  und  ihn  für  eine  Zeitlang  leider  sogar  an  eme  entschieden 
fatalistische  Lebensansicht  fesselte;  späterhin  nahm  sein  Denken  freilich  in  dieser  Hin- 
sicht eine  andere,  glücklichere  Wendung,  und  es  darf  vor  Allem  nicht  unerwähnt  bleiben, 
dass  er  stets  ein  tiefes  religiöses  Gefühl  in  seiner  Brust  getragen  und  immer  von  der 
wännsten  Liebe  zu  den  Menschen  erfüllt  war.  Fehlte  ihm  auch  die  Phantasie  und 
Gluth  des  Dichters  und  Redners,  und  zeigte  er  sich  deshalb  auch  in  Allem  was  er  schrieb, 
sehr  sparsam  in  der  Anwei^dung  von  äusserem  Schmucke,  so  war  sein  Ausdruck  doch 
bei  seiner  Einfachheit  äusserst  angemessen  und  anmuthig,  und  gleichwie  er  in  seinem 
Leben  überall  einen  feinen  Geschmack  zeigte,  gleichgültig  gegen  die  Freuden  der  Tafel 
imd  alles  lärmende  Vergnügen  war ,  dagegen  aber  Musik  und  heitere ,  friedliche  Unter- 
halhing  sehr  liebte,  so  bewies  er  auch  in  seinem  Style  dieselbe  Vorliebe  und  verschmähete 
darin  alles  enthusiastische  Paradiren  mit  Gefühlen. 

Im  Jahre  1732  begann  er  die  Herausgabe  des  Poor  Richards  AlmanaCj  welcher 
dorch  seine  guten  moralischen  und  nützlichen  Rathschläge  ausserordentlich  viel  zur  Bil- 
dung und  Besserung  des  Volkes  in  America  beigetragen  hat.  Der  Verfasser  redet  darin, 
wie  fast  überall,  die  einfachste  Sprache  und  wendet  sich  in  der  überzeugendsten  Weise 
an  den  gesunden  Menschenverstand.  Der  Almanach  erschien  mehrere  Jahre  hinter 
einander,  und  als  er  zum  letzten  Male  herauskam,  hatte  Franklin  gleichsam  eine 
vollständige  Sammlung  der  in  den  früheren  Jahrgängen  hier  und  da  zerstreuten  kurzen 
praktischen  Lehren  und  Grundsätze  angelegt,  die  er  nun  in  einem  besonderen  Aufsatze 
unter  dem  Titel:  „T%c  Way  to  Wealth^  (II,  pag.  398  —  401)  zusammenstellte  und  den 
Lesern  als  eine  Art  von  Vermächtnis«  hinterliess.  Dieses  Muster  eines  praktisch-ökono- 
mischen Systems  ist  in  unzähligen  Uebersetzungen  fast  allen  Völkern  zugänglich  ge- 
macht und  überall  mit  unvergleichlichem  Beifalle  aufgenommen  worden,  indem  es 
für  Jeden  verständlich  ist,  besitzt  es  auch  zugleich  die  Eigenschaft,  einen  Jeden  ganz 
und  gai*  zu  überzeugen.  Der  Kalender  fand  den  reissendsten  Absatz;  es  wurden  mehr 
als  10,000  Exemplare  in  jedem  Jahre  verkauft,  was  bei  der  damals  noch  ziemlich  dün- 
nen Bevölkerung  wirklich  unerhört  war. 

^  Sein  Poor  Rohin  war  ein  vortrefjBiches  Handbuch  für  ein  Land,  welches  die  ersten 
Versache  machte,  selbständig  einherzugehen,  und  man  kann  das  Buch  zugleich  als  eine 
Pund^ube  von  localer  Belehrung  und  politischem  Scharfsinne  ansehen. 

rHe  American  Farmet'a  letters,  welche  er  unter  dem  Pseudonamen  Hector  St.  John 
korz  vor  dem  Ausbruche  des  americanischen  Krieges  veröflTentlichte ,  zeigen,  wie  sich 
americanische  Sitten  und  Verhältnisse  lebendig  und  poetisch  behandeln  lassen.     Die  Bit 
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der  sind  in  den  stärksten  und  acht  charakteristischen  Farben  gemalt  und  der  Verfasser 
schildert  uns  hier  nicht  nur  die  GregenstSnde ,  sondern  auch  die  Gefühle  eines  jungen 
Landes  auf  die  anschaulichste  Weise. 

Sein  ganzes  Thun  und  Treiben  war  ein  fortwährender  Kampf  gegen  Trägheit, 
Ausschweifung  und  Stolz;  mit  Toller  Demuth  schrieb  er  alles  Glück  seines  Lebens 
nicht  sich,  sondern  der  Güte  der  Vorsehung  zu,  und  fand  seinen  höcksten  Ruhm  nur 
darin,  stets  redlich  bemüht  gewesen  zu  sein,  die  von  ihm  aufgestellten  Grundsätze  audi 
praktisdi  zu  befolgen  und  so  konnte  er  denn  sagen:  „/  have  always  set  a  greater  valiie 
<m  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good  than  any,  other  Jänd  of  reputation*^ 

Ehe  seinen  Talenten  noch  volle  Anerkennung  in  der  Welt  zu  Theil  wurde,  stellte 
ihm  der  feingebildete  Logan  folgendes  Zeugniss  aus;  „  Our  most  ingenuoua  printer  Juu 
the  clearest  understanding^  urith  extreme  modesty.  He  ü  certairdy  an  extraordinary  man  — 
of  a  singtdarly  good  judgment^  but  of  equal  modesty^  excellent^  yet  humble.  Do  not  imagine 
that  I  overdo  in  the  character  of  Benjamin  Franklin^  for  I  am  rather  short  in  it,^  Aus  der 
geistreichen  Skizze,  welche  Lord  Brougham  von  unserm  Schriftsteller  g^eben  hat, 
entnehmen  wir  schliesslidi  folgende  Stelle :  „Auf  der  Unbescholtenheit  dieses  grossen 
Mannes  im  öffentlichen  und  im  Privatleben  haftet  kein  Fleck.  Von  strenger  Recht- 
lichkeit und  sogar  auf  eine  ängstliche  Weise  pünktlich  in  allen  seinen  Handlungen ,  be- 
wahrte er  im  höchsten  Glück  jene  Regelmässigkeit ,  die  er  im  niedrigsten  Glücksstande 
eben  sowohl  ausgeübt  wie  eingeschäift  hatte.  Die  Phrase,  die  er  einst  gebrauchte,  als 
er  in  seinen  Verhandinngen  über  die  schwierigsten  und  wichtigsten  Angelegenheiten  durch 
die  Fordemng  einer  kleinen  Summe  in  einer  langen  Rechnung  unterbrochen  wurde,  — 
„Du  sollst  dem  Ochsen,  welcher  drischt,  nicht  das  Maul  verbinden",  —  diese  Worte 
sind  gegen  ihn  als  Beweis  eines  Mangels  an  Ge.wissenhaftigkeit  in  der  Verwendung  der 
ihm  anvertraaten  öffentlichen  Gelder  angeführt  worden;  sie  beweisen  aber  offenbar  das 
Gegentheil:  denn  er  wusste  wohl,  dass  in  einem  an  Discussionen  Ueberfluss  habenden, 
von  bitteren  persönlichen  Feindschaften  angefüllten  Lande  Ungestraftheit  dadurch  nicht 
gewonnen  werden  könnte,  dass  man  sich  weigerte,  seine  Belege  zur  gehörigen  Zeit  her- 
beizubringen; und  sein  Muth,  solche  Worte  zu  gebrauchen,  beweist,  dass  er  sein  Be- 
nehmen in  der  That  über  allen  Verdacht  erhaben  wusste. 

„Im  häuslichen  Leben  war  er,  wie  schon  bemerkt,. fehlerlos,  und  im  gesellschaftli- 
chen Verkehr  angenehm.  Eine  beständige  gute  Laune  und  ein  leichter,  sehr  geschmack- 
voller, spielender  Witz,  ohne  irgend  ein  ehrgeiziges  Bestreben,  zu  glänzen  —  die  natür- 
liche Fracht  seiner  lebhaften  Phantasie,  seines  gesunden  natürlichen  Verstandes  und  sei- 
nes heiteren  Temperaments  —  war  dasjenige,  was  seiner  Unterhaltung  einen  unaus- 
sprechlichen Zauber  verlieh  und  für.  jeden  Kreis,  vom  niedrigsten  bis  zum  höchsten ,  auf 
gleiche  Weise  passte.  Bei  allen  seinen  starken,  so  oft  feierlich  ausgesprochenen,  so  un- 
zerstörbar in  seinen  Thaten  sich  ausprägenden  Ueberzeugungen,  behielt  er  gegen  diejeni- 
gen, welche  von  ihm  abwichen,  eine  Duldsamkeit,  die  in  Männern  nicht  grösser  sein 
könnte,  deren  Grandsätze  ihnen  so  lose  um  den  Leib  hangen,  dass  dieselben  wie  ein 
wärmender  Mantel  übergeworfen  und,  wenn  sie  sich  für  das  Fortschreiten  jener  Personen 
als  hinderlich  erweisen,  wieder  abgelegt  werden  können.  In  seiner  Ftoilie  war  Franklin 
Alles,  was  moralischer  Werth,  warme  Neigungen,  echte  Klugheit  dazu  beizutragen  im 
Stande  sind,  einen  Mann  nützlich,  liebenswürdig  und  geachtet  zu  machen.  In  Bezug 
auf  Religion  mochte  er  von  Manchen  für  einen  Freigeist  gehalten  werden;  doch  ist  ge- 
wiss^ dass  sein  Gemüth  von  einem  tiefen  Gefühl  für  die  Vollkommenheit  Gottes,  von 
einem  beständigen  Bewusstsein  unserer  verantwortlichen  Natur  und  von  einer  lebendigen 
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Hoffimng  auf  künftige  Glükseligkeit  erföUt  war.  Daher  war  sein  Sterben  —  diese  Prü- 
fung des  Glanbens  und  der  Werke  —  leicht  und  sanft,  voll  von  Ergebung  und  Fröm- 
migkeit, und  zeigte  zugleich  einen  nicht  zurückweichenden  Blick  auf  die  Yergangenheit 
und  ein  tröstliches  Vertrauen  auf  die  Zukunft/^ 

Wir  können  unmittelbar  hinter  Franklin  Niemanden  besser  folgen  lassen,  aisChan- 
ning  und  Audubon,  deren  Namen  ebenfalls  weit  über  die  Gränze  ihres  Vaterlandes 
hinaus  bekannt  sind  und  mit  Verehrung  genannt  werden. 

William  Ellery  Channing  wurde  am  7.  April  1780  in  Newport  (Rhode  Is- 
land) geboren,  wo, sein  Vater  ein  angesehener  Jurist  war,  welcher  längere  Zeit  das  Amt 
eines  General -Staats -Anwaltes  bekleidete;  seine  Mutter  Lucie,  geb.  Ellery,  eine  sehr 
fromme,  sanfte  und  liebenswürdige  Frau,  übte  den  grössten  Einüuss  auf  die  früheste  Er- 
zidiung  des  Knaben,  und  nachdem  er  die  Schulen  seiner  Vaterstadt  durchgemacht  und 
äth  dort  durdi  seine  Leistungen  und  sein  gutes  Betragen  sehr  ausgezeichnet  hatte,  wurde 
er  dem  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge  anvertraut,  um  seine  Studien  weiter  fortzu- 
setzen. Anfangs  zeichnete  er  sich  daselbst  durch  grosse  Fortschritte  in  dem  Lateini- 
sdien  aas  und  blieb  auch  in  den  übrigen  Sprachen  und  Wissenschaften  keineswegs  hin- 
t^  seinen  Genossen  zurück ;  mit  besonderer  Vorliebe  legte  er  sich  indessen  bald  nachher 

auf  das  Stadium  der  Geschichte  und  Phüosophie  und  widmete  auch  der  neueren  Litera- 
tur seine  volle  Aufmerksamkeit.  Nachdem  er  Locke,  Hume  u.  s.  w.  glücklich  überwun- 
den hatte,  fand  er  in  Price  seine  volle  Befriedigung  und  hatte  in  demselben  zugleich  den 
Ausgangspunkt  seiner  ganzen  idealen  Richtung.  Ungeachtet  eines  ziemlich  ernsten  und 
etwas  zurückhaltenden  Charakters  genoss  er  wegen  seiner  sittlichen  Reinheit  und  wissen- 

Bc^Michen   Tüchtigkeit  allgemeine  Achtung,  und  es  fehlte  ihm  zugleich  nicht  an  einem 

Krdse  von  Freunden ,  in  welchem  die  grösste  Innigkeit  und  Vertraulichkeit  herrschte. 

Nachdem  er  die  mannigfachsten  Auszeichnungen  errungen  hatte  und  mit  Eifer  das  Stu- 
dfnm  der  Theologie  betrieben,  zu  welchem  er  sich  innerlich  hingetrieben  fühlte,  über- 
nahm er  im  Decbr.  1801  das  Amt  eines  Studienaufsehers  in  Harvard  und  folgte  von 
dort  1803  einem  Rufe  als  Prediger  an  die  Bostoner  unitarische  Kirche  in  Federal  Street. 
Seine  äussere  Erscheinung  war  äusserst  angenehm;  er  hatte  ein  schönes  Gesicht,  ein 
liebliches,  sehr  harmonisches  Organ,  sprach  dabei  deutlich  und  verständlich ,  und  Alles, 
was  er  sagte ,  war  milde  und  doch  begeisternd ;  man  fühlte  es  und  wusste  es  ja  auch, 
dass  er  ganz  so  war,  wie  er  sprach,  dass  seine  Worte  seine  innerste  Herzensmeinung 
mittbeilten :  es  war  deshalb  nicht  zu  verwundem,  dass  die  Zahl  seiner  Gemeinderoit- 
glieder  sehr  zunahm,  und  dass  man  sich  bald  genöthigt  sah,  eine  neue  und  grössere 
Kirche  zu  erbauen. 

Das  Leben  Channing's  war  nur  wenig  bewegt;  er  verheirathete  sich  mit  seiner 
Coaaine  Ruth  Gibbs  und  wui-de  von  derselben  mit  mehreren  Kindern  beschenkt,  von  de- 
nen er  freilich  einen  innigst  geliebten  Sohn  in  der  Blüthe  seiner  Jahre  wieder  verlor.  Er 
unternahm  mehrere  grössere  Reisen  nach  Westindien  und  Europa  und  hielt  sich  längere 
Zeit  in  Frankreich,  Italien  und  England  auf,  wo  er  mit  Wilberforce  und  der  edlen  Mrs. 
Fr7  sehr  genau  bekannt  wurde  und  sich  durch  seine  Schriften  sowohl  als  auch  durch 
seine  Gastpredigten  die  wärmsten  Aiihänger  erwarb.  Sein  Name  geniesst  noch  gegen- 
wartig in  England  hohe  Verehrung,  und  auch  in  Deutschland  ist  derselbe  durch  die  vor- 
treffliche Uebersetzung  seiner  Schriften  von  F.  A.  Schulze  und  Ad.  Sydow  (1850 — 58) 
in  den  weitesten  Kreisen  rühmlichst  bekannt  geworden.  Seine  ersten  Schriften 
waren  polemischen  Inhalts ,  in  denen  er  die  Dogmatik  der  Unitarier  zu  vertheidigen 
suchte;  hier  verdient  besonders  seine  Predigt  „On  the  ünitarian  Belie/^^  genannt  zu  wer- 
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den,  welche  ODgeheore  Sensation  machte  und  von  den  verschiedensten  Seiten  aus  der 
Episkopalkirche  beantwortet  wurde.  Ausser  mehreren  anderen  Predigten,  —  und  diese 
bilden  den  eigentlichen  Hauptbestandtheil  seiner  Schriften  und  zeichnen  sich  durch  eme 
entschieden  praktische  Richtung  aus  (II,  pag.  201—204),  —  welche  Channing  über 
verwandte  Gegenstände  hielt,  entwickelte  er  seine  religiösen  Ansichten  am  vollständig- 
sten in  seinen  ^^Evidences  of  Bevealed  Religion. '''  Die  Zeiteii  schienen  es  ihm  zu  fordern, 
dass  sich  eine  Stimme  erhöbe,  um  gegen  das  Wiederaufleben  des  Geistes  der  Unduld- 
samkeit und  Verfolgung  mit  aller  Kraft  aufzutreten,  gegen  ein  .Verfahren ,  welches  An- 
sichten nicht  nur  als  Irrthtimer  angreifen,  sondern  vielmehr  als  Verbrechen  brandmarken 
wollte.  Er  begnügte  sich  deshalb  nicht  damit,  etwa  nur  für  die  Denk-  und  Redefreiheit 
£U  sprechen,  —  die  Furchtsamen  und  Schächtemen  bedurften  einer  mächtigeren  und 
entscheidendem  Kräftigung  —  er  nahm  gern  jene  Freiheit  auch  wirklich  durch  die  That 
in  Anspruch  und  gab  in  seinen  verschiedenen  Schriften  den  reinen  Ausdruck  seiner 
Seele,  wodurch  er  nicht  etwa  Meinungen  vorschreiben,  sondern  nur  zum  Nachdenken  und 
zur  Untersuchung  anregen  wollte.  Auf  die  vielfachen  Angriffe,  welche  gegen  seine 
Schriften  auch  von  ausgezeichneten  Gelehrten  gemächt  wurden,  deren  Verdienst  er  &eu« 
dig  selbst  anerkannte,  antwortete  er  gar  nicht;  doch  geschah  dieses  weder  aus  FurcJit, 
noch  auch  aus  Geringschätzung,  er  war  aber  der  Ansicht,  dass  er  sich  und  Anderen 
weit  mehr  ntitze,  wenn  er  höherer  und  weiterer  Eckenntniss  nachstrebte,  ab  wenn  er 
noch  weiter  vertheidigte  und  wiederholte,  was  er  bereits  ^üher  dargeboten;  er  fürchtete, 
dass  sein  Geist  dem  Stillstande  verfallen  könnte,  wenn  er  immer  nur  bei  s^en  eignen 
Schriften  stehen  bleibe  % 

Sein  ^jEssay  on  National  Läerature^'  (1823),  die  ^Bemarks  on  the  Character  and 
wrüinga  of  John  Müton^  (1826)  und  die  Eemarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  machten  ihn  auch  auf  einem  andern  Felde  sehr  bekannt  und  zogen  ihm  einer- 
seits übermässiges  Lob,  andrerseits  aber  auch  den  heftigsten  Tadel  zu.  Seine  Arbeit 
über  Milton  beurtheilte  er  selbst  mit  der  grössten  Strenge,  und  es  lassen  sich  an  ihr  auch 
manche  Ausstellungen  machen,  obwohl  sie  im  Einzelnen  sehr  viel  Schönes  enthält  (II, 
pag.  406 — 409) ,  seine  Ansicht  über  Napoleon  ist  äusserst  streng  und  bitter,  er  erkennt 
in  ihm  nur  den  Gewaltherrscher,  vor  dessen  Willkür  sich  Alles  beugen  solle.  Wir 
haben  ausserdem  noch  mehrere  kleinere  Flugschriften  von  ihm,  z.  B.  über  das  Leben 
F^nelon's,  worin  er  seine  ethischen  Tendenzen  recht  ausführlich  darlegt,  und  mehrere 
Au&ätze  über  den  Frieden,  in  denen  er  den  grossen  Mangel  an  acht  philanthropischen 
und  christlichen  Ideen  schilderte,  welcher  leider  noch  in  Rücksicht  auf  den  unseligen 
Krieg  zu  finden  sei.  In  einer  Reihe  von  Vorlesungen,  die  er  (1838  und  1840)  den 
Handwerkern  von  Boston  hielt,  redete  er  mit  gewaltigem  Feuereifer  der  grossen  Sache 
des  Mässigkeitsvereins  das  Wort  und  suchte  durch  die  Entwickelung  seiner  demokrati- 
schen Ideen  über  die  Gleichheit  und  Gleichberechtigung  aller  Menschen  den  höheren 
Classen  ihren  Stolz  und  Hochmuth  zu  nehmen  und  die  niederen  von  ihrer  Eifersucht 
und  ihrem  Neide  zu  heilen. 

Seine  Sprache  zeichnet  sich  durch  Natürlichkeit  und  Klarheit,  zugleich  aber  auch 
durch  Kraft  und  einfachen  Schmuck  wunderbar  aus.  Es  ist  da  durchaus  nichts  Ge- 
suchtes oder  Pomphaftes,  und  man  fühlt  es  durch  und  durch,  dass  es  dem  Verfasser 
einzig  und  allein  auf  die  Sachä  und  scheinbar  nicht  im  Geringsten  auf  die  Form  an- 
kommt, und  dennoch  muss  die  Angemessenheit  und  Schönheit  derselben  hohe  Bewunde- 


*)  Siehe  die  Vorrede  und  Einleitung  der  Oesammt ausgäbe  seiner  Werke. 
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rung  bei  jedem  Leser  erregen  und  es  ihm  begreiflieh  machen ,  weshalb  so  Viele  die  Be- 
hauptung aussprechen,  Channing  sei  der  beste  Schriftsteller  in  America  und  Niemand 
habe  dort  seinen  Styl  übertroffen. 

Die  geistvollen  deutschen  Bearbeiter  seiner  Schriften  sprechen  sich  über  seinen  ein- 
heitsvollen Character  in  folgender  Weise  aus:  ^InteUigenz  und  Wille  war  bei  ihm  zu 
möglichst  inniger  Harmonie  vereinigt.  Wie  er  war,  so  dachte  er  auch  und  sprach  er; 
und  was  er  für  wahr  erkannte,  das  strebte  er  auch  zu  sein  und  zu  werden,  in  sich  und 
Anderen  zu  verwirklichen.  In  der  Einleitung  zu  seinen  Schriften  bemerkt  er,  dass  man 
diese  durch  nichts  so  sehr  ausgezeichnet  finden  werde,  als  durch  die  hohe  Achtung, 
die  sie  vor  der  menschlichen  Natur  ausdrücken,  und  in  der  Predigt  über  die 
£hre,  die  allen  Menschen  gebührt,  sagt  er:  „die  grosse  Offenbarung,  deren  der  Mensch 
jetzt  bedarf,  ist  eine  Offenbarung  des  Menschen  für  ihn  selbst.  Der  Glaube, 
der  am  meisten  Noth  thut,  ist  ein  Glaube  an  das,  was  wir  und  unsre  Mitmen- 
schen werden  sollen,  ein  Glaube  an  den  göttlichen  Keim  und  die  göttliche  Grund- 
krafl  in  jeder  Seele.  Dies  Mysterium  unserer  geistlichen,  zurechnungs- 
fähigen, unsterblichen  Natur  geziemt  uns  zu  erforschen,  und  glücklich  sind  dieje- 
nigen, welche  angefangen  haben,  in  dasselbe  einzudringen  und  in  denen  es  Gefühle 
der  Ehrfurcht  vor  ihrer  Gott  verwandten  Natur  und  eines  tiefen  Inter- 
esses und  der  Ehrerbietung  gegen  ihre  Mitmenschen  erweckt  hat^  Die 
menschliche  Natur  erschien  ihm  aber  gross  und  war  ihm  unendlich  theuer,  weil  er  als 
ihr  Wesen  die  geistige  Natur,  die  sittliche  Vollkommenheit,  Wahrheit,  Gerechtigkeit 
und  die  uneigennützige,  sich  hingebende,  göttliche  Liebe  anerkannte.  Der  Geist 
in  dieser  seiner  Reinheit  war  ihm  das  Wesen  des  Höchsten.  Gott,  der  Schöpfer 
des  Weltalls,  der  Vater  der  Geister,  ist  ihm  dieser  Einige,  allgemeine  Geist  in  seiner 
Vollkommenheit,  Reinheit  und  sittlichen  Majestät.  Alle  Geister  sind  von  Einer 
Familie,  weil  sie  als  solche  Alle  Theil  haben  an  der  Einen  gleichen  geistigen  Natur, 
deren  wahre  Enthüllung  die  sittliche  Vollkommenheit  ist,  der  tiefe  Grund  der  intel- 
lectuellen  Vollkommenheit.  Diese  ist  uns  vor  Augen  gestellt  durch  und  in  Christus. 
Damm  und  deshalb  ist  er  der  Sohn  Gottes.  Darum  ist  und  muss  er  noth  wendig  geliebt 
und  verehrt  werden  von  Allen,  die  Ihn  erkennen,  und  die  wahre  Verehrung  Gottes 
und  Jesu  Christi  besteht  in  dem  liebenden  Verlangen  nach  diesem  Vollkommenen  und 
dem  Streben,  zu  werden  das,  was  wir  verehren.^  Den  letzten  Theil  seines  Lebens 
brachte  Channing  im  Winter  in  Boston  und  im  Sommer  in  Newport  zu ;  auf  einer  Reise 
nach  Bennington  (Vermont)  erkrankte  er  an  einem  hitzigen  Fieber  und  starb .  daselbst 
kurz  nachher  mit  voller  Ergebung  am  2.  October  1842,  tief  betrauert  von  seinen  vielen 
Freunden.  — 

Der  Zauber  eines  wilden  Lebens  im  Walde  lässt  sich  nur  schwer  beschreiben;  das 
Gefühl  der  Einsamkeit  und  völligen  Unabhängigkeit  und  die  Ahndng  der  bevorstehenden 
Abenteuer  haben  einen  Reiz,  welchen  man,  wenn  man  mit  jenem  unbekannt  ist,  nicht 
recht  sich  vorstellen  kann.  Als  die  Thore  des  Westens  zuerst  geöffnet  wurden,  da  zo- 
gen unzählige  Abenteurer  hinaus,  die  sich  einen  Weg  durch  die  dichten  Wälder  bahnten, 
bei  Tage  der  Sonne  folgten  und  sich  des  Nachts  durch  den  Schlal'  am  Wachtfeuer  er- 
quickten. So  zog  auch  Audubon  aus,  —  dessen  Leistungen  und  Verdienste  an  dieser 
Stelle  nicht  unerwähnt  bleiben  dürfen,  —  mit  voller  Begeisterung  für  sein  Fach ;  er  ver- 
senkte sich  ohne  alle  Furcht  in  die  tiefsten  Wälder,  durchwanderte  die  wildesten  Gegen- 
den und  ertrug  dabei  die  grössten  Entbehrungen:  seine  Kleidung  wurde  öfters  so  abge- 
rissen, dass  er  mit  seinem  langen  Haare  an  Bart  und  Nacken  ganz  das  Aussehen  eines 
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Indianers  hatte,  dessen  ganze  Habe  in  seinem  Messer  im  Gürtel  und  in  seiner  Flinte 
bestand.  Er  liebte  die  Natur  mit  voller  Wärme  und  versenkte  sich  in  die  Betrachtung 
ihres  Schicksales,  ihrer  Geburt  und  ihres  Verfalles,  welche  mit  dem  der  Menschen  so 
viele  Aehnlichkeit  haben.  Wie  die  Unwissenheit  dagegen  gewöhnlich  Gleichgültigkeit 
zeigt,  so  nahm  seine  Vorliebe  zu,  jemehr  seine  Einsicht  wuchs  und  er  fand  dann  ein 
Glück,  welches  Gray  so  schön  in  den  Worten  beschreibt:  ^^Happy  they  who  can  crecUe 
a  rose-tree^  or  erect  a  honey-mcUe ;  who  can  watch  the  brood  of  a  hen ,  or  a  ßeet  of  their 
own  duckUngs  as  they  aaü  ttpon  the  waterJ'^ 

Der  erste  Abenteurer,  der  in  gleicher  Weise  allein  auszog  mit  voller  innerer 
Kraft,  war  Alexander  Wilson  aus  Schottland,  welcher  in  seiner  Heimath  die  We- 
berei erlernt  hatte  und  1784  aus  dem  reinsten  Gefühle  von  Wissbegierde  mit  seiner  Vo- 
gelflinte nach  America  gegangen  war.  Er  machte  diese  Reise  unter  den  schwersten  Ent- 
behrungen und  musste  sogar  auf  dem  Verdecke  die  Nächte  zubringen.  Nach  seiner  Ankunft 
in  America  ward  er  daselbst  Schullehrer  in  der  Nähe  des  Flusses  Schuylkill,  beschäftigte 
sich  in  seinen  Mussestunden  eifrig  mit  dem  Studium  der  Naturgeschichte  und  dem  Zeich- 
nen von  Vögeln  und  machte  sich  im  J.  1805  auf  die  Wanderung  nach  dem  Niagara, 
von  welcher  er  die  herrlichste  Ausbeute  mitbrachte  und  seine  Beobachtungen  später  auf 
Subscription  veröffentlichte.  Mit  grossem  Ernste  und  bewunderungswerther  Schärfe  des 
Blickes  hatte  er  Alles  in  dem  Leben  seiner  Lieblingsthiere  beobachtet  und  fand  darin 
nicht  etwa  eine  angenehme  Beschäftigung  und  Unterhaltung,  sondern  vielmehr  die  Auf- 
gabe seines  Lebens;  er  entfaltete  in  der  Verfolgung  derselben  solchen  Eifer,  dass 
derselbe  Andern  ganz  übertrieben  und  unnatürlich  vorkam.  Die  Vögel  waren  ihm  ver- 
traute liebe  Freunde,  deren  Sprache  er  zu  verstehen  glaubte  und  er  redete  von  ihren  Ge- 
wohnheiten und  Sitten,  als  ob  es  denkende  Wesen  wären,  ausgerüstet  mit  voller  G^tes- 
kraft.  In  seinen  Naturschilderungen  liegt  ein  hoher  Reiz  von  Anmuth  und  in  seinen 
Bemerkungen  über  die  Menschen  zeigt  sich  eine  grosse  Schärfe  der  Beobachtung  und  ein 
ausserordentlicher  Beichthum  des  G^ankens,  weicher  indessen  meistens  eine  etwas  za 
trübe  und  düstere  Färbung  hat  Bei  seinem  zurückhaltenden  Wesen  fand  er  im  Ganzen 
nur  wenig  Unterstützung,  der  feine,  liebenswürdige  Audubon,  welcher  fast  gleich- 
zeitig ähnliche  Forschungen  anstellte,  war  darin  weit  glücklicher  und  erfreute  sich  — 
wenn  auch  nicht  gleich  anfangs  —  allgemeineren  Beifalls. 

John  James  Audubon  wurde  1782  in  Louisiana  geboren.  Er  erzählt  von  sich 
selbst,  dem  ^^ American  woodsman^^^  dass  seine  Vorfahren  französische  Protestanten  gewe- 
sen seien,  und  dass  er  von  frühester  Jugend  an  die  grösste  Vorliebe  für  alle  Gegenstände 
der  Natur  empfunden  habe;  die  Blume,  der  Rasen  und  der  Baum,  worüber  sich  auch 
andere  Knaben  erfreuen,  habe  ihn  mit  wärmster  Liebe  und  Zuneigung  erfüllt  und  es  sei  ihm 
das  Alles  nicht  etwa  blosses  Spielzeug  gewesen,  sondern  er  habe  in  diesen  scheinbar 
leblosen  Dingen  seine  ersten  Freunde  und  Gefährten  gefunden.    Sein  Geschmack  an  den 
Reizen  der  Natur  erhielt  die  erste  Anregung  in  der  Vorliebe  seines  Vaters,  und  der 
Knabe  fand  schon  in  frühester  Jugend  das  grösste  Vergnügen  daran,  die  Nester  der  Vö- 
gel aufzusuchen  und   still  die  Entwickelung  der  kleinen  Thiere  zu  beobachten.     Gegen 
alle  ausgestopften.  Vögel  empfand  er  die  entschiedenste  Abneigung,  sie  erschienen  ihm 
wie  Mumien,    welche   den   grössten  Theil   ihrer  lebendigen  Reize  verloren  hätten  und 
selbst  ihr  Gefieder  kam  ihm  wie  blass  und  todt  vor.     Erst  als  ihm  der  Vater  gemalte 
Bilder  gab,  fand  er  etwas  dem  Leben  einigermassen  Aehnliches  und  es  wnrde  das  Ver- 
langen in  ihm  angeregt,  die  Zeichnungen  und  Farben  duroh  eigne  Leistungen  noch  sn 
übertreffen.     Das  ungewöhnliche  Talent,  welches  in  seinen  Versuchen  nicht  zu  verken« 
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nen  war,  veranlasste  seinen  Vater,  ihn  zur  ferneren  Ausbildung  in  seinem  fünfzehnten 
Jahre  nach  Paris  zn  schicken^  wo  er  eine  Zeitlang  sehr  eifrig  in  dem  Atelier  des  Malers 
David  arbeitete.  Doch  liessen  ihn  diese  Studien  im  Ganzen  ziemlidi  kalt;  nach 
seiner  Rückkehr  in  die  Heimath  wendete  er  sich  mit  doppelter  Liebe  wieder  der  Natur 
zu  und  zeichnete  hier  jetzt  mit  höherer  Vollkommenheit.  Sein  Vater  beschenkte  ihn  mit 
mer  prächtigen  Besitzung  in  Pennsylvanien  am  Flusse  Schuylkill,  er  verheirathete  sich, 
war  fiberaus  glücklich  in  seiner  Ehe  und  gewann,  nachdem  er  sich  von  seinen  früheren 
kaufmännischen  Beschäftigungen  ganz  losgesagt  hatte,  zugleich  die  nöthige  Müsse,  sich  in 
»eine  omithologischen  Forschungen  immer  mehr  zu  vertiefen.  Um  das  Leben  der  Vögel 
noch  genauer  kennen  zu  lernen,  unternahm  er  lange  und  gefährliche  Reisen,  blieb  oft 
jahrelang  von  seiner  Familie  getrennt,  (weshalb  man  ihn  vielfach  tadelte)  und  er- 
forschte Prairieen,  Berge,  Seen  und  Meere;  dabei  war  er  so  schnell  in  seinen  Bewegun- 
gen wie  die  Vögel,  und  man  kann  deshalb,  wie  bei  den  Vögeln,  seine  Züge  nur  schwer 
beschreiben.  Er  liebte  seine  Lebensaufgabe  um  ihrer  selbst  willen  und  hatte  anfangs  die 
Absicht,  alle  seine  Beobachtungen  Wilson  zur  freien  Benutzung  zu  überlass^i.  Als  er 
sich  auf  die  zweite  Reise  machte,  übergab  er  einem  Freunde  200  Originalzeichnangen, 
welche  in  einem  Holzkasten  wohl  verpackt  waren;  nach  seiner  Rückkehr  fand  er,  dass 
die  Ratten  die  ganze  Frucht  seiner  jahrelangen  Anstrengungen  zernagt  hatten ;  er  liess 
sich  dadurch  nicht  irre  machen,  sondern  begab  sich  ganz  wohlgemuth  auf  eine  neue 
Beise,  nm  das  Verlorene  wieder  zu  gewinnen,  und  der  Gedanke  an  die  dereinstige  Ver- 
ofientlichung  seiner  Beobachtungen,  dieses  einzige  Ziel,  welches  er  nie  aus  den  Augen 
verlor,  erfüllte  ihn  mit  begeisterungsvoller  Zuversicht.  In  America  sah  er  keine  Mög- 
lichkeit, seine  Sammlungen  drucken  zu  lassen,  er  ging  deshalb  im  Jahre  1826 
&ach  England,  besuchte  dann  Paris  und  kehrte  erst  1829  nach  seiner  Heimath  wieder 
2arück,  nachdem  es  ihm  gelungen  war,  die  Herausgabe  seines  Werkes  ins  Leben  zu  füh- 
ren. Seia  grosses  prächtiges  "Werk:  ^^Omithological  Biography^  or  an  Account  of  the  ha^ 
töj  of  the  birds  of  America^^  bekundet  die  Feinheit  des  Geschmackes  und  seine  künstle- 
rische Kraft  ebensosehr,  als  es  die  selbstgenügsame  Greschicklichkeit  des  Jägers  voraus- 
setzt; man  fühlt  es,  dass  der  Verfasser  mit  ganzem  Herzen  bei  der  Sache  gewesen  ist 
und  dass  er  derselben  mit  Freudigkeit  jede  Annehmlichkeit  des  Lebens  geopfert  hat. 
£r  erseheint  überall  als  ein  gründlicher  Forscher,  unterscheidet  mit  Leichtigkeit  das- 
jenige, was  dem  Naturforscher  wissenswerth  ist  und  entwirft  als  vollendeter  Künstler 
ein  kühnes  Bild  mit  lebensähnlichen  Farben.  Seine  Auffassung  ist  immer  die  eines 
Hannes  voll  Greist;  während  uns  in  vielen  anderen  Zeichnungen  die  Thiere  oft  so  über- 
aus langweilig  vorkommen,  als  ob  sie  gesessen  hätten,  um  sich  porträtiren  zn  lassen, 
erbalten  vrir  bei  Audubon  immer  vollständige  Gruppen,  in  denen  sich  das  volle  Leben 
in  den  verschiedensten  Gestaltungen  wunderbar  abspiegelt,     (ü,  pag.  409—413). 

Andubon  schilderte  seine  Freunde  mit  gleicher  Begeisterung  wie  Wilson,  aber 
mit  leichterem  Sinne  und  grösserer  Anmuth;  auch  ihm  war  der  Gesang  der  Vögel 
nicht  etwa  bloss  eine  liebliche  Musik,  die  Töne  desselben  drangen  vielmehr  tief  in 
seine  Seele«  Er  kannte  sie  eben  so  genau  mit  Rücksicht  auf  ihre  Sitten  und  Gewohn- 
heiten, und  die  Schilderungen  z.  B.,  welche  er  uns  von  dem  Baue  der  Nester  giebt,  sind 
wahrhaft  bewunderungswerth.  Sein  Styl  hat  etwas  Fremdartiges  und  Seltsames  an  sich, 
aber  er  ist  ausdrucksvoll,  kräftig,  belebt  und  oft  sehr  beredt,  was  sich  besonders  von  der 
Beschreibung  d«  Gegenden  rühmen  lässt;  seine  Erzählung  ist  auch  reich  an  Abwechs- 
lung, er  erlebte  die  gewaltigsten  und  grossartigsten  Bewegungen  der  Erde,  und  die 
Schüderang  von  Zwischenscenen,  Abenteuern  und  dergl«  verleihen  seinem  Werke  einen 
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wirklich  romantischen  Zauber.  Man  athmet  bei  ihm  die  feierliche  Frische  des  Morgens 
und  erquickt  sich  an  dem  friedlichen  Reize,  welchen  die  Nacht  verbreitet;  seine  ganze 
Darstellung  ist  wirkb'ch  der  wunderbaren  Zeichnungen  würdig  und  entsprechend,  die  der 
hochbegabte  Künstler  entworfen  hat.  Wir  erhalten  nicht  etwa  eine  kalte  Auseinander- 
setzung und  Darlegung  der  einzelnen  Thatsachen,  sondern  vielmehr  ein  Bild  von  dem 
ganzen  Leben  der  Vögel,  und  die  Liebe  zu  ihnen,  welche  den  Verfasser  begdstert,  theilt 
sich  unmittelbar  auch  seinen  Lesern  mit.  Die  Forschungen  und  Beobachtungen  Audu- 
bon's  hatten  zugleich  die  rechte  und  natürliche  Wirkung  auf  sein  Grefühl  und  seine 
ganze  Lebensansicht,  und  er  verzweifelte  in  all  seinen  Schicksalen  niemals  an  dem  gött* 
liehen  Schutze,  während  er  mit  dem  Studium  der  grossen  und  schönen  W^e  Gottes 
beschäftigt  war.  Seine  neuesten  "Untersuchungen ,  welche  er  in  den  Biographien  von 
den  „Quadrupeda  of  America^  niedergel^  hat,  bilden  ein  schönes  Seitenstück  zu  seiner 
älteren  Schrift,  und  haben  die  Achtung  vor  seinem  Namen  mit  Recht  in  Europa  noch 
bedeutend  erhöhet 

Wir  können  hier  auch  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft  mcht  unerwähnt  lassen, 
welcher  am  28.  März  1793  in  Guilderland  bei  Albany  geboren  wurde  und  durch  seine  früh- 
zeitige schnelle  Entwickelung  allgemeines  Erstannen  erregte.  Auf  dem  Felde  der  Natur- 
wissenschaften waren  seine  späteren  Leistungen  sehr  bedeutend;  die  Regierung  verwen- 
dete ihn  deshalb  zu  mehrfachen  widitigen  Missionen,  und  in  Folge  derselben  hat  er  eine 
Anzahl  von  Reiseberichten  und  Tagebüchern  erscheinen  lassen,  ii^elche  noch  lange  Zeit 
für  Sprachforschung  und  andere  Wissenschaften  eine  reiche  Fundgrube  sein  werden ;  das 
Leben  und  die  Mythologie  der  Indier  z.  B.  erscheinen  uns  darin  in  grösserer  Wahrheit 
und  Anschaulidikeit  als  in  irgend  einem  ähnlichen  Werke.     (II,  pag.  421 — 423) 

In  der  Philosophie  lässt  sich  eine  gewisse  Verwandtschaft  zwischen  dem  Geiste  der 
Deutschen  und  Americaner  nachweisen ;  man  kann  nicht  verkennen,  dass  der  Americaner 
neben  seinem  Jagen  nach  irdischem  Gewinne  auch  eine  nicht  geringe  Vorliebe  zu  abstractem 
Denken  hat  und  es  erklärt  sich  daraus,  dass  Carlyle  in  America  weit  bessere  Aufnahme 
als  in  seinem  Vaterlande  findet  und  dass  dort  noch  fortwährend  Uebersetzungen  von 
den  grösseren  Schriften  der  deutschen  Philosophen  veranstaltet  werden. 

Nachdem  durch  die  Bemühungen  von  Marsh  und  Brown son  die  philosophischen 
Theorieen  von  Coleridge  und  andrerseits  von  Victor  Cousin  in  America  ziemlich  ver- 
breitet worden  waren,  trat  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  mit  dem  Systeme  von  Fichte  auf 
und  suchte  demselben  mit  all  seinen  Vorzügen  und  Mängeln  durch  Schrift  und  Wort 
Eingang  zu  verschaffen.  Dieser  ungewöhnlich  begabte  Mann  war  der  Sohn  eines  unitari- 
schen Geistlichen  in  Boston  und  wurde  im  J.  1 803  geboren.  Nachdem  er  auf  der  Har- 
vard Universität  seine  Studien  sehr  rühmlich  vollendet  hatte,  wollte  er  ursprünglich 
Geistlicher  werden ;  indessen  er  zerfiel  mit  seiner  Kirche,  wurde  Quäker,  nahm  dann  aber 
später  mehr  und  mehr  die  Richtung  des  entschiedensten  Idealismus  und  hat  sich,  wenn 
man  eine  kleine  Sammlung  von  anmuthigen  Gedichten  ausnimmt,  eigentlich  ausschliess- 
lich mit  Philosophie  und  Kritik  beschäftigt.  Er  arbeitete  längere  Zeit  für  verschiedene 
Zeitschriften,  redigirte  etwa  2  Jahre  das  von  ihm  gestiftete  Blatt;  The  Dicdy  veröffent- 
lichte eine  Reihe  beachtungswerther  Essays  und  Lectures  (von  denen  wir  ganz  besonders 
auf  die  7  Vorlesungen  RepreserUattve  Men  (II,  pag.  418—419)  aufmerksam  machoi)  und 
ist  überhaupt  unausgesetzt  mit  grösseren  oder  kleineren  Arbeiten  über  Literatur,  Philo- 
sophie und  Religion  beschäftigt  gewesen,  welche  durch  Reichthum  an  neuen  Ideen  und 
Schönheit  der  Darstellung  den  Leser  unwillkürlich  fesseln  müssen,  wenn  er  auch  aodi 
so  sehr  in  seiner  Schluss- Ansicht  von  ihm  abweicht 
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Emerson  setzt  bei  seinen  Lesern  im  Ganzen  zu  viel  Toraus^  und  schreitet  mit 
solcher  Kühnheit  voran,  dass  ihm  wohl  nur  Wenige  seiner  Landsleute  möchten  leicht 
feigen  können.  Seine  ideale  Lehre  giebt  das  Ich  für  den  Hauptmittelpunkt,  die  Selbst- 
genügsamkeit, welche  dem  in  America  so  eigenthümh'ch  praktisch  aufgefassten  Begriffe  von 
persönlicher  Freiheit  an  die  Seite  zu  stellen  i^t.  Emerson  will  aber  Alles  und  Alles  re- 
publicanisiren  und  als  ein  Resultat  seiner  Lehre  von  völliger  politischer  Gleichheit  haben 
wir  es  auch  wohl  mit  anzusehen,  dass  er  aUen  Menschen  in  intellectueller  und  morali- 
scher Hinsicht  von  Natur  gleiche  Fähigkeiten  zuspricht  und  die  Behauptung  durch  euffih- 
ren  sucht,  dass  jeder  Mensch  in  sich  den  Samen  aller  speculativen  und  thätigen  Geister 
trage  und  dass  es  nur  des  reifenden  Strahles  der  Umstände  bedürfe,  um  aus  ihm  einen 
Shakspeare,  Newton  oder  Cromwell  zu  machen.  Es  liegt  darin  freilich  einiges  Wahre, 
insofern  die  äussern  Umstände  auf  die  ganze  Entwicklung  des  Menschen  den  nachhaltig- 
sten Einüuss  ausüben;  aber  es  lässt  sich  doch  auch  nicht  verkennen,  dass  die  Ordnung 
der  Schöpfung  mit  Bücksicht  auf  die  Seele  und  den  Geist  des  Menschen  eigentlich  mehr 
aristokratisch  ist,  und  dass  die  Naturen  der  Menschen  in  gleicher  auf-  und  absteigender 
Scala  von  einander  abweichen,  wie  dieses  ebenso  auch  bei  anderen  Geschöpfen  —  von 
dem  Elephanten  bis  zur  Ameise  —  der  Fall  ist. 

Vielleicht  hat  das  Zeitungswesen  und  die  periodische  Literatur  in  keinem  Lande 
der  Welt  eine  solche  Ausdehnung,  als  gerade  in  Nord- America ;  man  lies't  die  Blätter 
mit  einer  förmlichen  Wuth,  und  die  Verbreitung  derselben  ist  eigentlich  noch  fortwährend 
im  Steigen  begriffen.  Ausser  einer  Unzahl  von  Originalblättem  werden  sämmtliche  in 
England  erscheinende  Zeitschriften  regelmässig  nachgedruckt,  und  man  darf  es  nicht  in 
Abrede  stellen,  dass  die  americanische  Presse,  welche  meistens  die  Grundsätze  der  Ord- 
nung, Sittlichkeit  und  Keligiosität  vertritt  und  andererseits  an  sarkastischem  Witze,  schla- 
gender Satire  und  scharfsinnig  aufgefassten  politischen  Caricaturen  Überaus  reich  ist, 
als  eines  der  mäditigsten  Werkzeuge  fär  die  Emancipation  des  menschlichen  Geistes  in 
jenem  Lande  gedient  hat*).  In  ihrer  grossen  Menge  ist  indessen  gerade  auch  die  Ur- 
sache zu  suchen,  weshalb  ihre  Macht  etwas  verringert  worden  ist ;  sie  sind  allmälig  ganz 
ausser  Stand  gesetzt,  eine  öffentliche  Meinung  zu  schaffen;  sie  vermögen  dieselbe  höch- 
stens nnr  noch  zu  concentriren  und  dem  Geföhle  ihrer  Partei  einen  kräftigen  Ausdruck 
zu  geben,  obwohl  sie  auf  die  Beschaffenheit  derselben  wenig  oder  eigentlich  gar  keinen 
Einffuss  ausüben.  Dazu  kommt  noch,  dass  die  periodische  Presse  in  America  mehr  und 
mehr  ein  Gregenstand  der  kaufmännischen  Speculation  geworden  ist ;  die  Preise  der  Blät- 
ter sind  unbegreiflich  niedrig,  sie  erhalten  sich  jetzt  fast  nur  durch  die  Annoncen,  und 
der  Baom ,  welcher  der  Redaction  gewidmet  werden  kann ,  ist  dadurch  immer  mehr  be- 
schränkt worden;  in  der  Hand  des  Eigennutzes  kann  die  Presse  nun  aber  nicht  mehr 
«n  Führer  sein,  sie  folgt  vielmehr  dem  herrschenden  Vorurtheile,  und  es  fehlt  ihr  fast 
aa  allem  Muthe,  die  Tyrannei  der  sogenannten  öffentlichen  Meinung  zu  bekämpfen. 

Die  erste  Druckerei  in  den  englischen  Colonien  von  N.  America  wurde  im  J.  1639 
errichtet;  35  Jahre  später  finden  wir  eine  zweite  in  Boston  und  1689  eine  dritte  in  Phila- 
ddphia.  The  Boston  News  Letter^  welche  jeden  Montag  herauskam  und  die  Tendenz 
hatte,  nidits  Beleidigendes ,  Leichtfertiges  und  Verderbliches  zu  veröff*entlichen ,  erschien 
im  J.  1740;  der  Besitzer  des  Blattes  war  der  Postmeister  John  Campbell,  und  sein 
Nadifolger  im  Amte,  William  Brooker,  gründete  am  21.  Decbr.  1719  bereits  die  zweite 
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Zeitung,  The  Boston  Gazette^  welche  bei  James  Franklin  gedruckt  wurde.  Dieser  Letztere 
übernahm  am  17.  August  1721  noch  ein  anderes  Blatt,  welches  er  später  selbständig 
unter  dem  Namen  New  England  Courant  herausgab  und  das  von  den  sogenannten  Free^ 
thinkers  oder  dem  Hell-fire  Club  eifrig  unterstützt  wurde,  um  darin  gegen  alle  Hoch- 
stehenden die  heftigsten  Angriffe  auszusprechen.  Die  eigentliche  Seele  dieser  Zeitung 
war  der  Bruder  des  Druckers,  Bergamin  Franklin,  und  als  sich  dieser  —  nach  etwa 
sechsjährigem  Bestdien  des  Blattes  —  in  Folge  vieler  Streitigkeiten  veranlasst  sah,  nach 
Philadelphia  zu  gehen,  so  musste  der  Courant  bald  nachher  ganz  aufhören.  Bemerkens- 
werth  ist  nach  dieser  Zeit  das  WeeHy  Behearsal^  welches  von  dem  berühmten  Rechts- 
gelehrten Jeremy  Gridley  herausgegeben  und  nachher  von  dem  humoristischen  Schrift- 
steller Fleet  unter  dem  Namen  The  Boston  Evening  Post  dreizehn  Jahre  lang  fortgesetzt 
wurde.  Wir  finden  vor  1740  noch  zwei  andere  Bostoner  Zeitungen:  The  toeekhf  postboy 
(1734—54)  und  The  Independent  Ädvertiser  (1748  —  50).  Im  Ganzen  gab  es  um  diese 
Zeit  zwanzig  verschiedene  Blätter,  welche  in  den  englischen  Colonien  gedruckt  wurden, 
und  darunter  auch  eine  deutsche  Zeitung,  die  in  Philadelphia  herauskam.  Alle  diese  Blät- 
ter, welche  meistens  nur  auf  kleinen  halben  Bogen  erschienen,  beschränkten  sich  anfangs 
auf  kurze  Mittheilungen  einzelner  Thatsachen  und  enthielten  auch  nur  wenige  oder  gar 
keine  Annoncen ;  man  machte  zwar  bald  nachher  auch  den  Versuch,  einzelne  Blätter  zur 
Unterhaltung  und  Belehrung  einzurichten,  aber  sie  fristeten  fast  alle  nur  ein  sehr  kurzes 
Dasein.  Vor  der  Revolution  gab  es  im  Ganzen  zwölf  Monatsschriften  und  Magazine, 
von  denen  das  Pennsylvanische,  von  Robert  Aitkin  herausgegeben,  durch  die  bekannten 
Beiträge  von  Thomas  Pajne  am  meisten  Berühmtheit  erlangt  hat  und  von  denen  das 
Columbia  und  American  Museum  (von  1787  — 1792)  am  längsten  bestanden  haben.  Es 
ist  bereits  oben  bemerkt  worden,  dass  das  von  Brockden  Brown  (1794)  unter- 
nommene American  Review  sehr  bald  wieder  einging;  mehr  Glück  hatte  er  dagegen  mit 
seinem  Literary  Magazine  (1803)  und  dem  Annual  Register  (1806),  welche  sidi  beide 
ziemlich  lange  hielten.  Ausser  der  geistvollen  Zeitschrift  The  PortfoUo  (seit  dem  3.  Jan. 
1801),  welche  Dennin  mehrere  Jahre  erscheinen  liess,  muss  hier  aber  noch  ganz  beson- 
ders der  Monthly  Anthology  Erwähnung  geschehen,  die  von  Pinehas  Adams  im  J.  1803 
gestiftet  und  von  dem  Prediger  Emerson  unter  dem  Namen  The  Massachusetts  Magazine 
und  später  als  Boston  Review  bis  1811  fortgeführt  wurde;  der  Herausgeber  wurde  von 
einem  gelehrten  Vereine  dabei  unterstützt,  aus  welchem  zuerst  der  anthologische  Clubb 
und  später  das  Bostoner  Athenäum  hervorging.  Ein  wissenschaftlicher  Verein  in  Cam- 
bridge, welcher  unter  dem  Namen  PAt-^^to-^appo-Gesellschaft  bekannt  ist,  veröfient- 
lichte  einige  Bände  von  literarischem  Allerlei:  und  es  erschienen  auch  an  demselben  Orte 
(1812  — 13)  vier  Bände  einer  Vierteljahrsschrifl  General  Repertory.  Das  North  Ameri- 
can  Review  wurde  1815  von  William  Tudor  gestiftet,  von  welchem  anfangs  alle  zwei 
Monate  ein  Band  ausgegeben  ward.  Späterhin  wurde  es  in  eine  Vierteljahrsschrifl  um- 
gestaltet, und  auch  seinem  Inhalte  nach  auf  jene  Stufe  gebracht,  auf  welcher  ähnliche 
Blätter  in  Europa  stehen.  Die  Zeitschrift,  welche  von  1822—80  von  Sparks  und  dann 
von  Bowen  redigirt  wurde,  fand  reissenden  Absatz  und  errang  allmälig  eine  höchst  ge- 
achtete Stellung.  Selbst  in  England  schenkte  man  diesem  Blatte  seit  seinem  ersten  Et" 
scheinen  volle  Beachtung.  Ein  gleiches  Schicksal  hatte  das  1827  in  Philadelphia  von 
Walsh  gestiftete  Quarterly  Review  y  und  ebenso  können  auch  bis  1833  das  in  Gincinnati 
herausgekommene  Western  Review  und  das  in  Charleston  von  1828  — 1833  erschienene 
Southern  Review  gerühmt  werden,  welches  Letztere  von  Legan4  redigirt  wurde.  Wir 
nennen  femer  noch  das  American  Annual  Register  (seit  1827  in  New-York)  von  Blnnt 
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und  das  Jobenswerthe  United  States  Review^  welches  in  Philadelphia  gestiftet  worden  ist. 
Von  den  vorzugsweise  belletristischen  Blättern  möge  hier  noch  nach  einem  Berichte  des 
American  Beview  angeführt  werden:  SaLmagundi  vom  Jahre  1807,  500  Seiten  in  18.; 
das  analektische  Magazin,  wozu  Irving  Lebensbeschreibungen  von  Seeleuten  lieferte ;  das 
rothe  Buch  von  Cruse  in  Baltimore,  der  an  der  Cholera  starb.  John  Howard  Payne 
gab  in  seinem  vierzehnten  Jahre  zu  New- York  den  Thespischen  Spiegel  heraus,  ein  wun- 
derbares Beispiel  frühreifen  Genies.  In  Boston  lieferte  Frau  Murray  den  „Gleaner^y 
ebendaselbst  erschien  1808  „t^  Ordeal^^  mit  Briefen  nach  Art  der  von  Junius.  Auch 
an  Almanachen  ist  kein  Mangel.  Das  Wachsthum  der  periodischen  Literatur  seit  den 
letzten  hundert  Jahren  ist  erstaunens würdig.  Im  Jahre  1750  gab  es  nur  elf  Zeitungen 
in  dem  Britischen  America,  im  Jahre  1775  vierunddreissig.  Bald  nach  der  Revolution 
wurden  in  Philadelphia  und  New- York  die  Wochenblätter  zu  Tagesblättem ;  in  Boston 
war  dies  erst  1813  der  Fall.  Im  Jahre  1800  gab  es  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  150, 
und  zehn  Jahre  später  350  periodische  Blätter  zu  22  Yj  Millionen  Exemplaren.  Im  Jahre 
1833  betrug  deren  Zahl,  einem  americanischen  Almanache  zufolge,  an  zwölf  hundert,  und 
zwar  blos  eigentliche  Zeitungen,  worunter  hundert  auf  Massachusetts  kommen.  In  Boston 
allein  berechnete  man 'schon  in  damaliger  Zeit  die  Zahl  der  periodischen  Productionen 
des  gedachten  Jahres  auf  nicht  weniger  als  neunzig,  nämlich :  dreiund vierzig  Zeitungen, 
drei  halbmonatliche,  zweiundzwanzig  monatliche,  fünf  zweimonatliche,  sieben  vierteljähr- 
liche, ein  halbjährliches  und  neun  jährliche  Werke,  worunter  sechs  Almanache. 

In  den  Blättern,  welche  &st  ausschliesslich  der  Literatur  gewidmet  waren,  bemerkte 
man  in  früherer  Zeit  als  vorherrschende  Tendenz  das  Bestreben,  gegenüber  den  mannig- 
fiuüien  Verunglimpfungen  America  gehörig  zu  vertheidigen. 

Niemand  hat  aber  mit  solchem  E2ifer  und  Erfolge  die  Angriffe  der  englischen  Presse 
zurückgewiesen,  als  Robert  Walsh  aus  Philadelphia,  welcher  wie  ein  treuer  Wächter  die 
Ehre  seines  Vaterlandes  zu  beschirmen  bemüht  war  und  schon  im  J.  1819  durch  sein 
y^Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting  ihe  United  States  of  America^ ^  wie 
auch  später  durch  seine  kritischen  Zeitschriften  auf  eine  würdige  Weise  den  Kampf  auf 
sich  nahm. 

Eine  Beihe  von  interessanten  Aufsätzen  vermischten  Inhalts,  die  sich  meistens  auf 
Literatur  beziehen,  verdanken  wir  der  Feder  des  durch  seine  ziemlich  ausgedehnte  diploma- 
tische Thätigkeit  bekannten  Alexander  H.  Everett,  welcher  den  grössten  Theil  seiner 
Schriften  als  Beiträge  für  das  North  American  Review  drucken  Hess,  und  ausserdem  in  sei- 
nem „America^  ar  a  general  Survey  of  the  Folitical  Situation  of  the  several  powers  of  the 
westem  continenty  with  conjectures  on  their  future  prospects^  eine  warme  Apologie  fiir  die 
Institutionen  seines  Vaterlandes  schrieb.  Sein  Styl  verdient  freilich  durchaus  nicht  das 
grossartige  Lob ,  welches  ihm  die  meisten  americanischen  Blätter  gespendet  haben ,  aber 
er  ist  doch  sehr  gut,  und  die  Leser  dieser  Sammlung  werden  es  sich  vielleicht  auch 
sdion  aus  den  wenigen  Zeilen,  welche  aus  seinen  Schriften  hier  Aufnahme  finden 
konnten  (II,  pag.  419  —  421),  genügend  erklären,  weshalb  seine  verschiedenen  lite- 
rarischen Leistungen  eine  so  allgemein  günstige  Aufnahme  in  America  finden 
mussten. 

Mit  Rücksicht  auf  literarische  Kritik  und  erfolgreiche  Wirksamkeit  führen  wir  ausser 
N.  P.  Willis  (II,  pag.  423—426) 

Henry  Theodore  Tuckerman  an  (geb.  20.  April  1813),  welcher  aus  Boston 
stammt,  aber  schon  seit  vielen  Jahren  in  New  York  lebt  Wegen  einer  sehr  schwächlichen 
Gesundheit  sah  er  sich  genöthigt,  im  Jahre  1833  und  später  1837  seine  Studien  zu  unter- 
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brechen  nnd  sich  nach  dem  Süden  von  Europa  zu  begeben ;  als  Frucht  seiner  Erfahrungen 
veröfientlichte  er  1835  The  Itcdian  Sketch-Bock^  welches  im  Ganzen  beifällig  aufgenom- 
men wurde  und  eine  Darstellung  der  Gefühle  enthält,  die  Italien  in  dem  V^asser  er- 
weckte. Nach  seiner  zweiten  Reise  gab  er  Isabel y  or  Sicily  heraus,  worin  der  Inhalt 
seines  Tagebuches  mit  einer  recht  anmuthigen  Erzählung  hübsch  verwebt  worden  ist. 
Wir  haben  ausser  einem  Bändchen  von  kleineren  Gredichten,  welche  nicht  ohne  G^ist  und 
Tiefe  des  Gefiihles  sind  (II,  pag.  427  —  429),  noch  seine  Eambles  and  Reveriea  (1841) 
und  die  jüngste  Schrift  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Dreamer,  vor  Allem  aber  die  ThoughU 
on  the  Poets  als  die  beste  seiner  Leistungen  anzuführen  (II,  pag.  427-— 429).  Sein  kri- 
tischer Blick  sowohl,  als  auch  die  Angemessenheit  des  Ausdrucks  in  diesen  vermisditen 
Aufsätzen,  welche  sich  über  einzelne  Diditer  von  Italien,  England  und  America  ver- 
breiten, sind  in  hohem  Grade  lobenswerth  und  machen  die  Erwartung  rege,  dass  er  gerade 
auf  dem  Felde  der  sogenannten  Essays  noch  Vieles  leisten  werde. 

Neben  ihm  verdient  nun  auch  noch  P.  N.  Hudson  genannt  zu  werden,  der  durch 
seine  Vorlesungen  über  Shakspeare  (Lectures  on  Shakspeare^  1848.  2  Bde.)  auch  in 
weitei'en  Kreisen  volle  Anerkennung  seines  nicht  geringen  Talentes  und  seiner  lobens- 
werthen  gründlichen  Forschungen  gefunden  haL  Seit  vielen  Jkhren  besdiäftigt  sich 
dieser  fleissige  Forscher  mit  einer  neuen  kritischen  Ausgabe  seines  Lieblingsdichters,  und 
nach  den  bisher  erschienenen  Proben  darf  man  mit  Zuversicht  erwarten ,  dass  das  Werk 
dem  Herausgeber  ebensowohl  als  seinem  Vaterlande  volle  Ehre  machen  wird. 

Die  Zahl  der  scherzhaften  und  satirischen  Schriften,  welche  in  den  letzten  20  Jah- 
ren erschienen,  ist  ausserordentlich  gross;  anfangs  waren  sie  ziemlich  roh,  aber  man 
nicht  läugnen,  dass  sie  sich  mehr  und  mehr  abklären,  und  auch  auf  diesem  Ge- 
biete der  Literatur  lässt  sich  ein  bedeutender  Fortschritt  selbst  bei  der  oberflächlichsten 
Betrachtung  nicht  verkennen.  Vergleicht  man  z.  B.  die  neuesten  Erscheinungen  mit 
den  noch  nicht  sehr  alten  Adventures  of  Tom  Stapleton  von  John  M.  Moore  oder  mit 
The  Career  of  Puffer  Hopkins  von  Cornelius  Matthews  (beide  1843),  so  erstaunt 
man  über  die  Schnelligkeit,  mit  welcher  sich  der  Geschmack  hierin  gebildet  hat. 

Wir  erwähnen  hier  auch  des  sehr  bekannten  Sam  Slick  von  Halliburton,  welcher 
uns  in  seinem  Clockmaker  aus  Slickville  in  Connecticut  viele  anschaulidie  Bilder  von 
dem  originellen  und  seltsamen  Treiben  vorführt  und  uns  durch  die  Urtheile  seines  Hel- 
den über  Menschen  und  Sachen  oft  höchlichst  belustigt.  In  Jonathan  Slick^  welcher  uns 
das  Leben  von  New  York  kennen  lehrt,  erhielt  Halliburton's  Weri^  ein  würdiges  Seiten- 
^tück,  und  man  folgt  dem  guten  ehrlichen  Menschen  mit  wahrem  Vergnügen  in  die  Salons 
der  modernen  Aristokratie,  welche  mit  der  grössten  Wichtigkeit  selbst  die  Lächerlich- 
keiten der  alten  Welt  nachzuäfien  strebt. 

Das  going  a  head  ist  bekanntlich  das  allgemeine  Losungswort  der  Americaner; 
haben  sie  erst  einmal  das  Gute  und  Zweckmässige  einer  Bestrebung  erkannt,  hat  sich 
ihnen  erst  irgend  ein  Ziel  in  seiner  Wichtigkeit  und  Bedeutsamkeit  redit  gezeigt,  so  f^t 
es  ihnen  dann  auch  weder  an  Muth  und  Krafl,  geradesweges  auf  dasselbe  loszusteuern, 
noch  auch  an  Ausdauer,  um  nicht  zu  ermatten,  bis  dasselbe  erreicht  ist.  Darf  man  nun 
zwar  auch  nicht  behaupten,  dass  sie  auf  dem  Felde  der  Literatur,  Kunst  und  Wissen- 
schaft diesen  go-a-headism  erreicht  hätten,  so  wird  man  aber  doch  auch  andrerseits  nicht 
in  Abrede  stellen  können,  dass  es  ihnen  auch  hier  bereits  nicht  an  vielen  sdiönen  Be- 
strebungen und  einzelnen  wahrhaft  glänzenden  Erfolgen  gefehlt  hat,  weldie  zu  den  besten 
Hoffnungen  für  die  Zukunft  berechtigen. 

Als   ein  Beispiel  jenes   unvergleichlichen   rastlosen   Strebens   denke  man   nur  an 
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Eliha  Barrit,  den  gelehrten  Grobschmied ,  welcher  von  dem  reinsten  Wissenctriebe 
erfüllt,  dnreh  eignen  eisernen  Fleiss  ohne  alle  fremde  Unterstützung  neben  seinem  rauhen 
Gewerbe  die  umfassendsten  Kenntnisse  in  Sprachen  und  Wissenschaften  erworben  hat 
1811  in  New  Britain  (Connecticut)  geboren  und  in  der  Elementarschule  seines  Ortes 
unterrichtet,  trat  er  schon  sehr  früh  in  die  Lehre,  studirte  dann  zuerst  für  sich  die 
Bibel  mit  solchem  Eifer,  dass  er  sie  sehr  bald  vollständig  auswendig  wusste.  Im 
21.  Jahre  hatte  er  bereits  alle  englischen  Classiker  gelesen,  beschäftigte  sich  nun  mit  Ma- 
thematik und  dem  Lateinischen,  war  sehr  bald  im  Stande,  seinen  Lieblingsdichter  Virgil 
im  Originale  zu  lesen  und  nachdem  er  seine  Studien  immer  mehr  vertieft  hatte,  er- 
lernte er  die  griechische,  französische,  spanische  und  deutsche  Sprache  und  zwar  mit 
merkwürdiger  Leiditigkeit.  Alle  diese  Kenntnisse  hatte  er  durch  ein  tägliches  Studium 
TOD  8  Stunden  erworben,  die  er  seiner  Erholungszeit  abzugewinnen  wusste.  Eine  Zeit- 
lang war  er  nahe  daran,  seinem  Gewerbe  ganz  zu  entsagen  und  sich  dem  gelehrten 
Stande  zu  widmen,  indem  man  ihm  aus  hoher  Achtung  vor  den  merkwürdigen  Ergeb- 
nissen seines  riesenmässigen  Fleisses  eine  Stelle  als  Lehrer  übertragen  hatte.  Aber  er 
fühlte  sich  in  seinem  neuen  Amte  nicht  ganz  befriedigt  und  kehrte  sehr  bald  zu  seinem 
Amboss  zurück,  dem  er  denn  nun  auch  treu  geblieben  ist,  und  wodurch  er  sich  Regsam- 
keit und  Frische  des  Körpers  und  des  Geistes  erhalten  hat.  Bei  dem  fast  unbegreiflichen 
Erfolge  seiner  Bestrebungen  (er  versteht  z.  B.  mehr  als  50  Sprachen)  h^t  er  sich  die 
Hebenswurdigste  Bescheidenheit  bewahrt  und  ist  stets  darauf  bedacht  gewesen,  seine 
Kenntnisse  und  Erfahrungen  vorzugsweise  auch  für  seine  Landsleute  nutzbar  zu  machen, 
and  dafür  wird  ihm  in  America  die  allseitigste  wärmste  Verehrung  gezollt.  Die  einzige 
Auszeichnifng ,  nach  welcher  er  strebt,  ist  diejenige,  auch  andere  Handwerker  unter 
seinen  Landsleuten  zu  veranlassen,  die  ihnen  von  Gott  verliehenen  Gaben  zu  höherer 
geistiger  Ausbildung  auf  Kosten  des  blossen  Ringens  nach  Geld  und  Vermögen  nicht 
ganz  unauRgebildet  zu  lassen. 

Die  literarischen  Erscheinungen  America's,  —  das  wird  die  vorstehende  Darstel- 
lung unzweifelhaft  dargethan  haben,  —  bilden  gegenwärtig  schon  eine  besondere  Lite- 
ratur für  sich  und  nehmen  eine  achtunggebietende  Stellung  ein. 

Die  englische  Sprache  hat  sich  mit  ihrer  Kraft  und  Biegsamkeit  auch  in  America 
erhalten ;  manche  Veränderungen  erlitt  sie  zwar ,  aber  sie  ist  im  Wesentlichen  durchaus 
m'cht  verdorben,  und  sie  erscheint  nach  dem  Vergleiche  eines  geistreichen  Americaners 
noch  immer  wie  ein  alter  ehrwürdiger  Tempel  —  „sombre  with  age,  yet  cheer- 
fd  xmtk  the  varied  lights  of  sunrise  and  noonday ,  that  cease  not  to  play  upon  its  sur/ace. 
Hotff  many  great  and  good  kave  wandered  in  its  long  drawn  aiales  and  worshipped  beneath 
üs  eckoing  arckes!  Aü  that  remains  of  thousands^  for  whose  existence  we  give  daüy  thanks^ 
Ues  here.  Some  of  its  buttresses  kave  fallen^  someo/its  oratories  are  neglected,  and  the  grass 
hos  overgroum  its  pavements  in  soine  deserted  comers;  but  it  is  every  day  enlarging  its  wallsy 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  new  generations  wkich  flock  to  it^  and  are  enfolded  within  its  ample 
embrace.^  — 
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EVANGELINE. 

A  Tale  of  Acadie. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

Tms  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  mnnnuiv 

ing  pines  and  the  hemlocks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green, 

indistinct  in  the  twilight, 
Stand  like  Dniids  of  old,   with  voices  sad 

and  prophetic, 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that 

rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Loud   from   its   rocky  caverns,  the   deep- 

voiced  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers 

the  wail  of  the  forest. 

This  18  the  forest  primeval;  but  where 

are  the  hearts  that  beneath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the 

woodland  the  voice  of  the  huntsman? 
Where  is  the  thatched-roofed  village,  the 

home  of  Acadian  fanners,  — 
Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that 

water  the  woodlands, 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecling 

an  image  of  heaven  ? 
Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the 

farmers  for  eyer  departed! 
Scattered  like  dnst  and  leaves,  when  the 

mighty  blasts  of  October 
Seize   thera,    and   whirl   them   aloft,   and 

sprinkle  them  far  o'er  the  ocean. 
Nanght  bat  tradition  remains  of  the  beantifnl 

viüage  of  Grand  Pre. 

Beni$f  American.  Literatur. 


Te  who  believe  in  aflfection  that  hopes, 

and  endures,  and  is  patient, 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength 

of  woman's  devotion, 
List  to  the  moumful  tradition  still  sung  by 

the  pines  of  the  forest ; 
List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of 

the  happy. 


In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the 

Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of 

Grand  Pre 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  Valley.     Vast  meadows 

stretched  to  the  eastward, 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to 

floeks  without  number. 
Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had 

raised  with  labour  incessant, 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides;  but  at  stated 

seasons  the  flood-gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander 

at  will  o'er  the  meadows. 
West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax, 

and  orchards  and  comfields, 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  piain ; 

and  away  to  the  northward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft 

on  the  mountains 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from 

the  mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  fi-om 

their  Station  descended. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed 

the  Acadian  village. 
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Stronglj  built  were  the  honses,  with  frames 

of  oak  and  of  chesnut, 
Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in 

the  reign  of  the  Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer  Win- 
dows; and  gables  projecting 
Over   the    basement   below    protected   and 

shaded  the  door-way. 
There  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  sumraer, 

when  brightlj  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street,  and  gilded  the 

vancs  on  the  chimneys, 
Matrons  and  niaidens  sat  in    snow- white 

Caps,  and  in  kirtles 
Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,    with  distaffs 

spinning  the  golden 
Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy 

Shuttles  within  doors 
Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whir  of  the 

wheels  and  the  songs  of  the  maidens. 
Solemnly  down  the  street  carae  the  parish 

priest,  and  the  children 
Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  band  he 

extended  to  bless  thcm. 
Reverend  walked  he  among  them;  and  up 

rose  matrons  and  maidens, 
Hailing  bis  slow  approach  with  words  of 

affectionate  welcome. 
Then    came   the  labourers   home  from  the 

field,  and  serenely  the  sun  sank 
Down  to  bis  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed. 

Anon  from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the 

roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of 

incense  ascending, 
Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of 

peace  and  contentment. 
Thus  dwelt  together  in   love  these  simple 

Acadian  farmers,  — 
Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man.  Alike 

were  they  free  from 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy, 

the  vice  of  republics. 
Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor 

bars  to  their  Windows; 
But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and 

the  hcarts  of  the  owners  j 
There  the  riebest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest 

lived  in  abundance. 


Somewbat  apart  from  the  village,  and 
near  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  farmer 
of  Grand  Pre, 


Dwelt  on  bis  goodly  acres;  and  with  bim, 

directing  bis  housebold, 
Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  bis  child,  and  the 

pride  of  the  village. 
Stalwortb  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man 

of  seventy  winters ; 
Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is 

covered  with  snow-flakes; 
White  as  the  snow  were  bis  locks,  and  bis 

cheeks  as  brown  as  the  oak-leaves. 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,   that   maiden   of 

seventeen  summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows 

on  the  thom  by  the  way-side, 
Black,  yet  bow  softly  they  gleamed  beneath 

the  brown  shade  of  her  tresses! 
Sweet  was  her  breatb  as  the  breath  of  kine 

that  feed  in  the  meadows. 
When  in  the  barvest  heat  she  bore  to  the 

reapers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ab!   fair  in 

sootb  was  the  maiden. 
Fairer   was  she  when,    on  Sunday  mom, 

while  the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkied  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the 

priest  with  bis  hyssop 
Sprinkles    the   congregation ,    and    scatters 

blessings  upon  them, 
Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her 

cbaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal, 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle 

of  blue,  and  the  ear-nngs, 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and 

since,  as  an  beir-loom, 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  tbrough 

long  generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness  —  a  more  ethereal 

beauty  — 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form, 

when,  afler  confession, 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God*8 

benediction  upon  her. 
When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the 

ceasing  of  exquisite  music 
Firmly  builded  with  raflers  of  oak,  the  house 

of  the  farmer 
Stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  the 

sea;  and.  a  shady 
Sycamore  grew  by  the  door,  with  a  wood* 

bine  wreatbing  ai*ound  it. 
Rudely  carved  was  the  porch,  with  seats 

beneath;  and  a  footpath 
Led  tbrough  an  orcbard  wide,  and  disappeared 

in  the  meadow. 
ünder  the  sycamore  tree  wbere  bives  over- 

bung  by  a  pent-bonse. 
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Such  as  the  traveller  sees  in  regions  remote 

by  the  road-side, 
Bnilt  o*er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed 

image  of  Mary. 
Farther  down,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was 

the  well  with  its  moss-grown 
Backet,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a 

trough  for  the  horses. 
Shielding  the  hous^  from  storms,  on  the  north, 

were  the  barns  and  the  fann-yard. 
There  stood  the  broad-wheeled  wains  and 

the  antique  ploughs  and  the  harro  ws ; 
.There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep;    and 

there,  in  his  feathered  seraglio, 
Stnitted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the 

cock,  with  the  seifsame 
Yoice  that  in  ages  of  old  had  startled  the 

penitent  Peter. 
Bnrsting  with  hay  were  the  barns,  them- 

selves  a  village.    In  each  one 
Far  o'er  the  gable  projected  a  roof  of  thatch; 

and  a  staircase 
Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the 

odoroos  com-Ioft. 
There  too  the  doyecot  stood,  with  its  meek 

and  innocent  inmates 
Murmuring  ever  of  love;  while  above  in  the 

variant  breezes 
Nnmberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and 

sang  of  mntation. 


Thus,  at  peace  with  God  and  the  worid, 

the  farmer  of  Grand  Pre 
Liyed  on  his  sunny  farm,  and  Evangeline 

govemed  his  household. 
Many  a  youth,  as  he  knelt  in  the  church 

and  opened  his  missal, 
Fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  the  saint  of 

his  deepest  devotion; 
Happy  was  he  who  niight  touch  her  band 

or  the  hem  of  her  garment  I 
Many  a  soitor  came  to  her  door,  by  the 

darkness  befriended, 
And  as  he  knocked,  and  waited  to  hear  the 

soond  of  her  footsteps, 
Knew  not  which  beat  the  louder,  his  heart 

or  the  knocker  of  iron ; 
Or  at  the  joyous  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint 

of  the  village. 
Bolder  grew,  and  pressed  her  band  in  the 

dance  as  he  whispered 
Harried  words  of  love,  tiiat  seemed  a  part 

of  the  music. 
Bot^  among  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel 

only  was  welcome; 


Grabriel  Lajeiinnesse,  the  son  of  Basil  the 

blaeksmith, 
Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  and 

honoured  of  all  men ; 
For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all 

ages  and  nations, 
Has  the  craft  of  the   smith  been  held  in 

repute  by  the  people. 
Basil  was  Benedict's  fHend.    Their  children 

from  earliest  childhood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister ;  and 

Father  Felician, 
Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village, 

had  taught  them  their  letters 
Out  of  the  seifsame  book ,  with  the  hymns 

of  the  church  and  plain-song. 
Bat  when  the  hymn  was  sung,   and  the 

daily  lesson  completed, 
Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of 

Basil  the  blaeksmith. 
There  at  the  door  they  stood,  with  won- 

dering  eyes  to  behold  him 
Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the 

horse  as  a  plaything, 
Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place;  while  near 

him  the  tire  of  the  cart  wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled  round  in  a 

circle  of  cinders. 
Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the 

gathering  darkness 
Bursting    with    light    seemed   the   smithy, 

through  every  cranny  and  crevice, 
Warm  by  the  forge  within  they  watched  the 

labouring  bellows, 
And  as  its  pantings  ceased,  and  the  sparks 

expired  in  the  ashes, 
Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns 

going  into  the  chapel. 
Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the 

swoop  of  the  eagle, 
Down  the  hill-side  bounding,  they  glided 

away  o'er  the  meadow. 
Oft  in  the  barns  they  climbed  to  the  popu- 

lous  nests  on  the  rafters, 
Seefing  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone, 

which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore 

the  sight  of  its  fledglings ; 
Lucky  was  he  who  found  that  stone  in  the 

nest  of  the  swallow ! 
Thus  passed  a  few  swift  years,    and  they 

no  longer  were  children. 
He  was  a  vahant  youth,  and  his  face,  like 

the  face  of  the  moming, 
Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  light,  and  ripened 

thought  into  action. 
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She  was  a  woman  now,  with  the  heart  and 

hopes  of  a  wonian. 
„Sunshine  of  Saint  Eulalie"  was  she  called; 

for  that  was  the  sunshine 
Whichj  as  the  farmers  believed,  would  load 

their  orchards  with  apples; 
She,  too,  would  bring  to  her  husband's  house 

delight  and  abundance, 
Filling  it  füll  of  love  and  the  ruddy  faces 

of  children. 

II. 

Now   had  the  season  retumed,  when  the 

nights  grow  colder  and  longer, 
And  the  retreating  sun  the  sign  of  theScor- 

pion  enters. 
Birds  of  passage  sailed  through  the  leaden 

air,  from  the  ice-bound, 
Desolate   northem  bays   to    the   shores  of 

tropical  Islands. 
Harvests  were  gathered  in;  and  wild  the 

Winds  of  September 
Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  as  Jacob 

of  old  with  the  angel. 
All  the  signs  foretold  a   winter  long  and 

indement. 
Bees,  with  prophetic  instinct  of  want,  had 

hoarded  their  honey 
Till  the  hives  overflowed;  and  the  Indian 

hunters  asserted 
Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  was  the 

für  of  the  foxes. 
Such  was  the  advent  of  autumn.    Then  fol- 

lowed  that  beautiful  season, 
Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the 

Summer  of  All-Saints ! 
Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  ma- 

gical  light;  and  the  landscape 
Lay  as  if  new-created  in  all  the  freshness 

of  childhood. 
Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  the 

restless  heart  of  the  ocean 
Was  for  a  moment  consoled.     All  sounds 

were  in  harmony  blended. 
Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowing  of 

cocks  in  the  farm-yards, 
Whir  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the 

cooing  of  pigeons, 
All  were  subdued  and  low  as  the  murmurs 

of  love,  and  the  great  sun 
Looked  with  the  eye  of  love  through  the 

golden  vapours  around  him ; 
While  arrayed  in  its  rohes  of  russet  and 

scarlet  and  yellow, 
Bright  with  the  sheen  of  the  dew,  each 

glittering  tree  of  the  forest 


Flashed  like   the    plane -tree   the   Persian 
adomed  with  mantles  and  jewels. 


Now  recommenced  the  reign  of  rest  and 

affection  and  stillness. 
Day  with  its  bürden  and  heat  had  departed, 

and  twilight  descending 
Brought  back  the  evening  star  to  the  sky, 

and  the  herds  to  the  homestead. 
Pawing  the  ground  they  caine,  and  resting 

their  necks  on  each  other, 
And  with  their  nostrils  distended  inhaling 

the  freshness  of  evening. 
Foremost,    bearing  the  bell,    Evangeline's 

beautiful  heiler, 
Proudof  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribbon 

that  waved  from  her  collar, 
Quietly  paced  and  slow,  aa  if  conscious  of 

human  affection. 
Then   came    the   shepherd   back    with   his 

bleating  flocks  from  the  sea-side, 
Where  was  their  favourite  pasture.  Behind 

them  followed  the  watch-dog. 
Patient,  füll  of  importance,  and  grand  in 

the  pride  of  his  instinct, 
Walking  from  side   to  side  with  a  lordly 

air,  and  superbly 
Waving  his  bushy  tail,  and  urging  forward 

the  stragglers; 
Regent  of  flocks  was  he  when  the  shepherd 

slept;  their  protector, 
When  from  the  forest  at  night,  through  the 

starry  silence,  the  wolves  howled. 
Late,   with  the  rising  moon,  retumed  the 

wains  from  the  marshes, 
Laden  with  briny  hay,  that  filled  the  air 

with  its  odour. 
Cheerily  neighed  the  steeds,  with  dew  on 

their  manes  and  their  fetlocks, 
While  aloft  on  their  Shoulders  the  wooden 

and  ponderous  saddles, 
Painted  with  brilliant  dyes,    and  adomed 

with  tasseis  of  crimson, 
Nodded   in   bright   array,    like   hollyhocks 

heavy  with  blossoms. 
Patiently  stood  the  cows  mean while,  and 

yielded  their  udders 
Unto  the  milkmaid's  band ;  whilst  loud  and 

in  regulär  cadence 
Into  the  sounding  pail  the  foaming  streamlets 

desccnded. 
Lowing  of  cattle  and  peals  of  laughter  were 

heard  in  the  farm-yard, 
Echoed  back  by  the  bams.   Anon  they  sank 

into  stillness; 
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Heavüj  dosed,  with  a  creaking  sonnd,  the 
valves  of  the  bara  doors, 

RatUed  the  wooden  bars,  and  all  for  a  season 
was  silent. 

In-doors,  warm  by  the  wlde-mouth  fire- 

place,  idly  the  farmer 
Sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  watched  how 

the  ßames  and  the  smoke-wreaths 
Struggled  together  like  foes  in  a  burning 

dty.    Behind  hiro, 
Nodding  and  roocking  along  the  wall,  with 

gestnres  fantastic, 
Darted  his  own  hage  shadow,  and  vanished 

away  into  darkness. 
Faces,  dumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back 

of  his  arm-chair 
Laughed  in  the   flickering   light,   and  the 

pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Canght  and  reflected  the  flame,   as  shields 

of  annies  the  sunshine. 
Fragments  of  song  the  old  man  sang,  and 

carols  of  Christmas, 
Such  as  at  home,  in  the  olden  time,  his 

fathers  before  him 
Sang  in  their  Norman  orchards  and  bright 

Bargnndian  vineyards. 
Close  at  her  father's  side  was  the  gentle 

Evangeline  seated, 
Spinning  flax  for  the  loom,  that  stood  in 

the  comer  behind  her. 
Silent  awhiie  were  its  treadles,  at  rest  was 

its  diligent  Shuttle, 
While  the  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel, 

like  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe, 
Followed  the  old  man's  song,  and  united 

the  fragments  together. 
As  in  a  chnrch,  when  the  chant  of  a  choir 

at  interval  ceases, 
Footfalls  are  heard  in  the  aisles,  or  words 

of  the  priest  at  the  altar. 
So,  in  each  pause  of  the  song,  with  measured 

motion  the  clock  dicked. 

Thns  they  sat,  there  were  footsteps  heard, 

and,  suddenly  lifted, 
Sonnded  the  wooden  latch,  and  the  door 

swung  back  on  its  hinges. 
Benedict  knew  by  the  hob-nailed  shoes  it 

was  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
And  by  her  beating  heart  Evangeline  knew 

who  was  with  him. 
„Welcome  I'^  the  farmer  ezdairaed,  as  their 

footsteps  paused  on  the  threshold. 
„Welcome,  Basil,  my  friend!    Come,  take 

thy  place  on  the  settle 


Close  by  the  chimney-side,  which  is  always 

cmpty  without  thee; 
Take  from  the  shelf  overhead  thy  pipe  and 

the  box  of  tobacco ; 
Neyer  so  mach  thyself  art  thou  as  when, 

through  the  Curling 
Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge,  thy  friendly 

and  jovial  face  gleams, 
Round  and  red  as  the  harvest  moon  through 

the  mist  of  the  marshes.** 
Then,  with  a  smile  of  content,  thus  ans- 

wered  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
Taking  with  easy  air  the  accustomed  seat 

by  the  fireside:  — 
„Benedict  Bdlefontaine,  thou  hast  ever  thy 

jest  and  thy  bailad  I 
Ever  in  cheerfulest  mood  art  thou,  when 

others  are  filled  with 
Gloomy  forebodings  ofill,  and  see  only  min 

before  thera. 
Happy  art  thou,  as  if  every  day  thou  hadst 

picked  up  a  horseshoe.^* 
Pausing  a  moment,  to  take  the  pipe  that 

Evangeline  brought  him. 
And  with  a  coal  from  the  embers  had  lighted, 

he  slowly  continued: 
„Four  days  now  are  passed  since  the  Eng- 

lish  ships  at  their  anchors 
Ride  in  the  Gaspereau's  mouth,  with  their 

cannon  pointed  against  us. 
What  their  design  may  be  is  unknown ;  but 

all  are  commanded 
On  the  morrow  to  meet  in  the  church,  where 

his  Majesty's  mandate 
Will  be  proclaimed  as  law  in  the  land.  Alas  I 

in  the  meantime 
Many  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  of 

the  people." 
Then  made  answer  the  farmer:  —  „Perhaps 

some  friendlier  purpose 
Brings  these  ships  to  our  shores.    Perhaps 

the  harvests  in  England 
By  the  untimely  rains   or  untimelier  heat 

have  been  blighted, 
And  from  our  bursting  barns  they  would 

feed  their  cattle  and  children." 
„Not  so  think  the  folk  in  the  village,"  said, 

warmly,  the  blacksmith, 
Shaking  his  head,  as  in  doubt;  then,  heaving 

a  sigh,  he  continued:   — 
„Louisburg  is  not  forgotten,  norBeau  S^jour, 

nor  Port  Royal. 
Many  already  have  fled  to  the  forest,  and 

lurk  on  its  outskirts, 
Waiting  with   anxious  hearts  the  dubious 

fate  of  to-morrow. 
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Arms  have  been  taken  from  as,  and  warlike 

weapons  of  all  kinds; 
Nothing  18  left  but  the  blacksmith^s  sledge 

and  the  scythe  of  the  mower." 
Then  with  a  pleasant  smile  made  answer 

the  jovial  farmer:   — 
„Safer  are  we  unarmed,  in  the  mid^t  of  our 

fiocks  and  our  cornfields, 
Safer  within  these  peaceful  dikes,  besieged 

by  the  ocean, 
Than  were  our  fathers  in  forts,  besieged  by 

the  enemy's  cannon. 
Fear  no  ovil,  my  friend,  and  to-night  may 

no  shadow  of  sorrow 
Fall  on  this  house  and  hearth;  for  this  is 

the  night  of  the  contract. 
Built  are  the  house  and  the  bam.     The 

merry  lads  of  the  village 
Strongly  have  built  them  and  well;  and, 

breaking  the  glebe  round  about  them, 
Filled  the  bam   with  hay,  and  the  house 

with  food  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Ren6  Leblanc  will  be  here  anon ,   with  his 

papers  and  inkhom. 
Shall  we  not  then  be  glad,    and  rejoice  in 

the  joy  of  our  children  ?*' 
As  apart  by  the  window  she  stood,  with 

her  band  in  her  lover's, 
Blushing  EvangeUne  heard  the  words  that 

her  father  had  spoken, 
And  as  they  died  on  his  ups  the  worthy 

notary  entered. 

in. 

Bent  like  a  labouring  oar,  that  toils  in  the 

surf  of  the  ocean, 
Bent,  but  not  broken,  by  age  was  the  form 

of  the  notary  public; 
Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss 

of  the  maize,  hung 
Over  his  Shoulders ;  his  forehead  was  high ; 

and  glasses  with  hom  bows 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,   with   a  look  of 

wisdom  supemaL 
Father  of  twenty  diildren  was  he,  and  more 

than  a  hundred 
Children's  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and 

heard  his  great  watch  tick. 
Four  long  years  in  the  times  of  the  war 

had  he  languished  a  captive, 
Suffering  rauch  in  an  old  French  fort  aa 

the  friend  of  the  English. 
Now,  though  warier  grown,  without  all  guile 

or  suspicion, 
Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient,  and 

simple,  and  childlike. 


He  was  bdoved  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by 

the  children; 
For  he  told  them  tales  of  the  loup-garou  in 

the  forest, 
And  of  the  gobUn  that  came  in  the  night 

to  water  the  horses, 
And  of  the  white  letiche ,  the  ghöst  of  a 

child  who  unchristened 
Died,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the 

Chambers  of  children; 
And  how  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked 

in  the  stable. 
And  how  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider 

shut  up  in  a  nutshell, 
And  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  fonr-leaved 

clover  and  horseshoes, 
With  whatsoever  eise  was  writ  in  the  lore 

of  the  village. 
Then  up  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  fireside 

Basil  the  blacksmith, 
Knocked  from  his  pipe  the  ashes,  and  slowly 

extending  his  right  hand^ 
„Father  Leblanc,"  he  exclaimed,  „thou  hast 

heard  the  talk  in  the  village, 
And,  perchance,  canst  teil  us  some  news  of 

these  ships  and  their  errand.^' 
Then  with  modest  demeanour  made  answer 

the  notary  public,  — 
„Gossip  enough  have  I  heard,  in  sooth,  yet 

am  never  the  wiser; 
And  what  their  errand  may  be  1  know  not 

better  than  others. 
Yet  am  I  not  of  those  who  imagine  some 

evil  intention 
Brings  them  here,  for  we  are  at  peacc ;  and 

why  then  molest  us?" 
„God's  name!"  shouted  the  hasty  and  some- 

what  irascible  blacksmith; 
„Mnst  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how, 

and  the  why,  and  the  wherefore? 
Daily  injustice  is  done,  and  might  is  the 

right  of  the  strongest  I" 
But,  without  heeding  his  warmth,  continued 

the  notary  public, — 
„Man  is  unjust,  but  6od  is  just;  and  finally 

justice 
Triumphs;  and  well  I  remember  a  story, 

that  oflen  consoled  me, 
When  as  a  captive  I  lay  in  the  old  French 

fort  of  Port  Royal." 
This  was  the  old  man's  favourite  tale,  and 

he  loved  to  repeat  it 
Whenever  neighbours  complained  that  any 

]i\justioe  was  done  them. 
„Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no 

longer  remember, 
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Raised  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statne 

of  Justice 
Stood  in  the  public  Square,  upholdiog  the 

scales  iD  its  left  band, 
And  in  its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem 

that  justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearts 

and  homes  of  the  people. 
Even  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the 

scales  of  the  balance, 
Haying  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in 

the  sunshine  above  them. 
Bot  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the 

land  were  oorrupted: 
Migbt  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak 

were  oppressed,  and  the  mighty 
Ruled  with  an  iron  rod.     Then  it  chanced 

in  a  nobleman's  palace 
That  a  necklace  of  pearls  was  lost,  and  ere 

long  a  suspicion 
Fell  on  an  orphan  girl  who  lived  as  maid 

in  the  household. 
She,  after  form  of  trial  condemned  to  die  on 

the  scafibld, 
Patiently  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the 

Statue  of  Justice. 
As  to  her  Father  in  heaven  her  innocent 

spirit  ascended, 
Lo!  o'er  the  dty  a  tempest  rose;  and  the 

bolts  of  ihe  thunder 
Smote  the  statue  of  bronze,   and  hurled  in 

wrath  from  its  left  band 
Down  on  the  pavement  below  the  clattering 

scales  of  the  balance, 
And  in  the  hoUow  thereof  was  found  the 

nest  of  a  magpie, 
Into  whose  day-built  walls  the  necklace  of 

pearls  was  inwoven." 
Silencedy  bot  not  convinced,  when  the  story 

was  ended,  the  blacksmith 
Stood  like  a  man  who  fain  would  speak,  but 

findeth  no  language; 
And  all  bis  thoughts  congealed  into  lines 

on  bis  face,  as  the  vapours 
Freeze  in  fantastic  shapes  on  the  window- 

panes  in  the  winter. 


Then  Evangeline  lighted  the  brazen  lamp 

on  the  table, 
Filled,  tili  it  overflowed,  the  pewter  tankard 

wilh  bome-brewed 
Nut-brown  ale,  that  was  famed  for  its  strength 

in  the  village  of  Grand  Pre ; 
While  from  bis  pocket  the  notary  drew  bis 

papers  and  ink-hom, 


Wrote  with  a  steady  band  the  date  and  the 

age  of  the  parties, 
Naming  the  dower  of  the  bride  in  fiocks  of 

sheep  and  cattle. 
Orderly  all  things  prooeeded,  and  duly  and 

well  were  completed. 
And  the  great  seal  of  the  law  was  set  like 

a  sun  on  the  margin. 
Then  from  bis  leathem  pouch  the  farmer 

threw  on  the  table 
Three  times  the  old  man's  fee  in  solid  pieces 

of  silver; 
And  the  notary  rising,  and  blessing  the  bride 

and  the  bridegroom, 
Lifted  aloft  the  tankard  of  ale ,  and  drank 

to  their  welfare. 
Wiping  the  foam  from  bis  lip,  he  solemnly 

bowed  and  departed, 
While  in  silence  the  others  sat  and  mused 

by  the  fireside, 
Till  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-board 

out  of  its  comer. 
Soon  was    the   game  begun.     In   friendly 

contention  the  old  men 
Laughed  at  each  lucky  hit,  or  unsuccessful 

manoeuvre, 
Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned,  or  a 

breach  was  made  in  the  king-row. 
Meanwhilc,  apart,  in  the  twib'ght  gloom  of 

a  window's  embrasure, 
Sat  the  lovers,  and  whispered  together,  be- 

holding  the  moon  rise 
Over  the  pallid  sea  and  the  süvery  mist  of 

the  meadows, 
Süently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows 

of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me- 

nots  of  the  angels. 


Thus  passed  the  evening  away.    Anon 

the  bell  from  the  belfry 
Rang  out  the  bour  of  nine,  the  village  curfew, 

and  straightway 
Rose  the  guests  and  departed;  and  silence 

reigned  in  the  bousebold. 
Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good-night 

on  the  door-step 
Lingered  long  in  Evangeline's  heart,  and 

filled  it  with  gladness. 
Carefully  then  were  covered  the  embers  that 

glowed  on  the  hearth-stone, 
And  on  the  oaken  stairs  resounded  the  tread 

of  the  farmer. 
Soon  with  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of  Evan- 
geline followed. 
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Up  the  staircase  moved  a  luminous  space 
in  the  darkness, 

Lighted  less  bj  the  lamp  than  the  shining 
fiu»  of  the  maiden. 

Silent  ehe  passed  through  the  hall,  and  en- 
tered the  door  of  her  charaber. 


Simple  that  Chamber  was,  with  its  curtains 

of  white  and  its  clothos  press  i 

Ample  and  high,  on  whose  spacious  shelves 

were  carefuUy  folded 
Linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  by  the  band  of , 

Evangeline  woven.  i 

This  was  the  precious   dower   she   would 

bring  to  her  husband  in  marriage, 
Better  than  flocks  and  herds,  being  proofs 

of  her  skill  as  a  housewife. 
Soon  she  extinguished  her  lamp,  for  the 

mellow  and  radiant  moonlight  j 

Streamed  through  the  Windows,  and  lighted 

the  room,  tili  the  heart  of  the  maiden  1 
Swelled  and  obejed  its  power,  like  the  tre-  | 

mulons  tides  of  the  ocean.  j 

Ah !  she  was  fair,  exceeding  fair,  to  behold, 

as  she  stood  with  | 

Naked  snow-white  feet    on   the    gleaming 

floor  of  her  Chamber  I  j 

Little  she  dreamed  that  below,  among  the 

trees  of  the  orchard, 
Waited   her   lover,    and   watched   for   the 

gleam  of  her  lamp  and  her  shadow. 
Yet  were  her  thoughts  of  him,  and  at  times 

a  feeling  of  sadness 
Passed  o'er  her  sonl,  as  the  sailing  shade 

of  clouds  in  the  moonlight 
Flitted  across  the  floor  and  darkened  the 

room  for  a  moment.  | 

And  as  she  gazed  from  the  window  she  ' 

saw  serenely  the  moon  pass 
Forth  from   the  folds  of  a  cloud,   and  one 

Star  follow  her  footsteps,  ! 

As  out  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmael  ' 

wandered  with  Hagar!  j 

IV. 

Pleasantly  rose  next  mom  the  sun  on  the 
village  of  Grand  Pre. 

Pleasantly  gleamed  in  the  soft,  sweet  air 
the  Basin  of  Minas, 

Where  the  ships,  with  their  wavering  sha- 
dows,  were  riding  at  anchor. 

Life  had  long  been  astir  in  the  village,  and 
clamorous  labour 

Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  gol- 
den gates  of  the  moming. 

Now  from  the  country  around,  from  the 
farms  and  the  neighbouring  hamlets, 


Game    in  their  hoh'day  dresses  the  blithe 

Acadian  peasants, 
Many  a  glad  good-morrow  and  jocund  laugfa 

from  the  young  folk 
Made  the  bright  air  brighter,  as  up  from 

the  numerous  meadows, 
Where  no  path  could  be  scen  but  the  track 

of  wheels  in  the  greensward, 
Group  after  group  appeared,  and  joined,  or 

passed  on  the  highway. 
Long  ere  noon,  in  the  village  all  sounds  of 

labour  were  silenced. 
Thronged   were  the   streets   with    peopie; 

and  noisy  groups  at  the  house  doors 
Sat  in  the  cheerful  sun,  and  rejoiced  and 

gossiped  together. 
Every  house  was  an  inn,  where  all  were 

welcomed  and  feasted; 
For  with  this  simple  peopie,  who  lived  like 

brothers  together, 
Ali  things  were  held  in  common,  and  what 

one  had  was  another's. 
Yet  under  Benedict's  roof  hospitality  seemed 

more  abundant: 
For  Evangeline  stood  among  the  guests  of 

her  father; 
Bright  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words 

of  welcome  and  gladness 
Fell  from  her  beautiful  lips,   and  blessed 

the  cup  as  she  gave  it. 


Under  the  open  sky,  in  the  odorous  air 

of  the  orchard, 
Bending  with  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the 

feast  of  betrothal. 
There  in  the  shade  of  the  porch  were  the 

priest  and  the  notary  seated; 
There  good  Benedict  sat,  and  sturdy  Basil 

the  blacksmith. 
Not  far  withdrawn  from  theae,  by  the  cider- 

press  and  the  bee-hives, 
Michael  the  fiddler  was  placed,   with  the 

gayest  of  hearts  and  of  waistcoats. 
Shadow  and  h'ght  from  the  trees  altemately 

played  on  his  snow-white 
Hair,  as  it  waved  in  the  wind;   and  the 

joUy  face  of  the  fiddler 
Glowed  like  a  living  coal  when  the  ashes 

are  blown  from  the  embers. 
Gaily   the   old   man   sang  to   the  vibrant 

sound  of  his  fiddle, 
Tous  les   Bourgeois  de    Chartresy   and  Le 

Carillon  de  Dunkerque^ 
And  anon  with  his  wooden  shoes  beat  time 

to  the  music 
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Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the 

dizzying  danoes 
ünder  the  orchard-trees  and  down  the  path 

to  the  meadows; 
Old  fblk  and  joung  together,  and  chüdren 

mingled  among  them. 
Fairest  of  all  the  maids  was  Evangeline, 

Benedict's  daughter! 
Noblest  of  all  the  youths  was  Gabriel,  son 

of  the  blacksmithl 


So  passed  the  morning  away.     And  lo, 

with  a  snmmons  sonorous 
Sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower,  and  over 

the  meadows  a  drum  beat. 
Thronged  ere  long  was  the  churoh  with  men. 

Withont,  in  the  church-yard, 
Waited  the  women.     They   stood    by  the 

graves,  and  hang  on  the  head-stones 
Garlands  of  autnmn  leaves  and  evergreens 

fresh  from  the  forest. 
Then  came  the  guard  from  the  ships,  and 

marching  proudly  among  them 
Entered  the  sacred  portal.     With  loud  and 

dissonant  clangour 
Echoed  the  sound    of  their  brazen  dmms 

irom  ceiling  and  casement,  — 
Echoed  a  moment  only,  and  slowly  the  pon- 

derous  portal 
Closed,  and  in  silence  the  crowd  awaited 

the  will  of  the  soldiers. 
Then  nprose  their  Commander,  and  spake 

from  the  Steps  of  the  altar, 
Holding  aloft  in  bis  hands,  with  its  seals, 

the  royal  commission. 
„Yon  are  convened  this  day,"  he  said,  „by 

bis  Majesty's  Orders. 
Clement  and  kind  has  he  been;  but  how 

you  have  answered  bis  kindness, 
Let  your  own  hearts  reply !  To  my  natural 

make  and  my  temper 
Painful  the  task  is  I  do,  which  to  you  I 

know  mnst  be  grievous. 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey,  and  deliver  the 

will  of  our  monarch ; 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands,  and  dwellings, 

and  cattle  of  all  kinds 
Forfeited  be  to  the  crown;  and  that  you 

yourselves  from  this  province 
Be  transported  to  other  lands.     Grod  grant 

you  may  dwell  there 
Ever   as   faithM   snbjects,    a   happy   and 

peaceable  peoplel 
Prisoners  now  I  declare  you;  for  such  is 

bis  Majesty's  pleasurel" 


As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultry 

solstice  of  summer, 
Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly 

sliug  of  the  hailstones 
Beats  down  the  farmer's  com  in  the  field 

and  shatters  bis  Windows, 
Hlding  the  sun,  and  strewing  the  ground 

with  thatch  from  the  house-roofs, 
Bellowing  fly  the  herds,  and  seek  to  break 

their  enclosures; 
So  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended 

the  words  of  the  Speaker. 
Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  speechless 

wonder,  and  then  rose 
Louder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow 

and  anger, 
And,  by  one  Impulse  moved,  they  madly 

rushed  to  the  door-way. 
Yain  was  the  hope  of  escape;   and  cries 

and  fierce  imprecations 
Bang  through  the  house  of  prayer;  and  high 

o'er  the  heads  of  the  others 
Rose,  with  bis  arms  uplifted,  the  figure  of 

Basil  the  blacksmith, 
As,  on  a  stormy  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by 

the  billows. 
Flushed   was   bis  face  and  distortcd  with 

passion;  and  wildly  he  shouted, — 
„Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England!  we 

never  have  swom  them  allegiance! 
Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize 

on  our  homes  and  our  harvests!^^ 
More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  mer- 

ciless  band  of  a  soldier 
Smote  bim  upon  the  month,  and  dragged 

bim  down  to  the  pavement. 


In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  tumult  of 

angry  contention, 
Lo!  the  door  of  the  chancel  opened,   and 

Fatber  Felician 
Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended 

the  Steps  of  the  altar. 
Baising  bis  reverend  band,  with  a  gesture, 

he  awed  into  silence 
All   that   clamorous  throng;    and   thus  he 

spake  to  bis  people; 
Deep  were  bis  tones  and  solemn ;  in  acoents 

measured  and  moumful 
Spake  he,    as,    after  the  tocsin's  alarum, 

distinctly  the  dock  strikes. 
„What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children?  what 

madness  has  seized  you? 
Forty  years   of  my  life   have  I  laboured 

among  you,  and  taught  you, 
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Not  in  Word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  loye  one 

another ! 
Is  thia  the  fruit  of  my  toils ,   of  my  vigils 

and  prayers  and  privations? 
Have  you  so  soon  fbrgotten  all  lessons  of 

love  and  fbrgiveness? 
This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

and  would  you  profane  it 
Thus  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  ovcr- 

flowing  with  hatred? 
Lo!   where   the   crucified  Christ   fix)m  his 

cross  is  gazing  upon  you! 
See !  in  those  sorrowful  eyes  what  meekness 

and  holy  compassion! 
Hark !  how  those  lips  still  repeat  the  prayer, 

,0  Father,  forgive  them!^ 
Let  US  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hour  when 

the  wicked  assail  us, 
Let  US  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  ,0  Father, 

forgive  them !' " 
Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in 

the  hearts  of  his  people 
Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded 

that  passionate  outbreak; 
And  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  „O 

Father,  forgive  them!" 


Then  came  the  evening  Service.      The 

tapers  gleamed  from  the  altar. 
Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest, 

and  the  people  responded 
Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts; 

and  the  Ave  Maria 
Sang  they,  and  feU  on  their  knees,  and  their 

souls,  with  devotion  translated, 
Kose  on  the  ardour  of  prayer,  like  El^ah 

ascending  to  heaven. 


Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  the 

tidings  of  ill,  and  on  all  sides 
Wandcred,  wailing,  from  house  to  house 

the  women  and  children. 
Long  at  her  father's  door  Evangeline  stood, 

with  her  right  band 
Shielding  her  eyes  from  the  level  rays  of 

the  sun,  that,  descending, 
Lighted  the  village  street  with  mystenous 

splendour,  and  roofed  each 
Peasant's  cottage  with  golden  thatch,  and 

emblazoned  its  Windows. 
Lo!  within  had  been  spread  the  snow- white 

cloth  on  the  table; 
There  stood  the  wheaten  loaf,  and  the  honey 

fragrant  with  wild  flowers: 


There  stood  the-  tankard  of  ale,   and  the 

eheese  fresh  brought  from  the  dairy ; 
And  at  the  head  of  the  board  the  great  arm- 

chair  of  the  fanner. 
Thus  did  Evangeline  wait  at  her  father's 

door,  as  the  sunset 
Threw  the  long  shadows  of  trees  o'er  the 

broad  ambrosial  meadows. 
Ah!  on  her  spirit  within  a  deeper  shadow 

had  fallen, 
And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance 

celestial  ascended,  — 
Charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  for- 

giveness,  and  patience! 
Then,   all  -  forgetful  of  seif,    she  wandered 

into  the  village, 
Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  discon- 

solate  hearts  of  the  women, 
As  o'er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering 

Steps  they  departed, 
Urged  by  their  household  cares,   and  the 

weary  feet  of  their  children. 
Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  gol- 
den, glimmering  vapours 
Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the  Prophet 

descending  from  Sinai. 
Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  An- 

gelus  sounded. 


Meanwhüe,  amid  the  gloom,  by  the  chureh 

Evangeline  lingered. 
All  was  silent  vnthin;  and  in  vain  at  the 

door  and  the  Windows 
Stood  she,  and  Hstened  and  looked,  untü, 

overcome  by  emotion, 
„Gabriel!"  cried  she,  aloud,  with  tremulous 

voice;  but  no  answer 
Came  from  the  graves  of  the  dead,  nor  the 

gloomier  grave  of  the  living. 
Slowly  at  length  she  i*etumed  to  the  tenant- 

less  house  of  her  father. 
Smouldered  the  fire  on  the  hearth,   on  the 

board  stood  the  supper  untasted. 
Empty  and  drear  was  each  room,  and  haunt- 

ed  with  phantoms  of  terror. 
Sadly  echoed  her  step  on  the  stair  and  the 

floor  of  her  Chamber. 
In   the   dead   of  the  night   she  heard  the 

whispering  rain  fidl 
Loud  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  syca- 

more  tree  by  the  window. 
Keenly  the  lightning  fiashed ;  and  the  voioe 

of  the  neighbouring  thunder 
Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  go- 

verned  the  world  he  createdl 
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Then  ehe  remembered  the  tales  she  had 
heard  of  the  jastice  of  heaven : 

Soothed  was  her  tronbled  8oul,  and  she 
peacefblly  slambered  tili  moraiDg. 


FoiTR  times  the  san  had  risen  and  set,  and 

now  on  the  fifth  day 
Cheerily  called  the  oock   to  the  sleeping 

Diaids  of  the  farm-house. 
Soon  o'er  the  yellow  fields,  in  silent  and 

monrnftü  procession, 
Game  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets  and 

farms  the  Acadian  women, 
Driving  in   ponderons   wains  their  house- 

hold  goods  to  the  sea-shore, 
Pausing  and  looking  back  to  gaze  onoe  more 

on  their  dwellings, 
Ere  they  were  shut  from  sight  by  the  wind- 

ing  road  and  the  woodlands. 
Close  at  their  sides  their  children  ran ,  and 

nrged  on  the  oxen, 
While   in    their  little   hands    they  dasped 

some  fragments  of  playthings. 


Thas   to   the   Gaspereau's    mouth   they 

harried ;  and  there  on  the  sea-beadi 
Piled  in  confusion  lay  the  household  goods 

of  the  peasants. 
All  day  long  between  the  shore  and  the 

ships  did  the  boats  ply; 
All  day  long  the  wains  came  labonring  down 

from  the  village. 
Late  in  the  aftemoon,  when  the  sun  was 

near  to  bis  setting, 
E^dioing  far  o'er  the  fields  came  the  roll  of 

drams  from  the  church-yard. 
Thither  the  women  and  children  thronged/ 

On  a  sudden  the  church-doors 
Opened,   and  forth   came   the   gnard,   and 

Diarching  in  gloomy  procession 
Followed  the  long-imprisoned,  but  patient, 

Acadian  ßmners. 
Even  as  pügrims,  who  joumeyed  afar  from 

their  homes  and  their  conntry, 
Sing  as  they  go,  and  in  singing  forget  they 

are  weary  and  way-wom, 
So  with  songs  on  their  Ups  the  Acadian 

peasants  descended 
Down  fK)m  the  chnrch  to  the  shore,  amid 

their  wives  and  their  daughters. 
Foremost  the  yoong  men  came ;  and  raising 

together  their  voices,    ' 
Sang  with  tremnlous  lips  a  chant  of  the 

Catholic  Missions:  — 


„Sacred   heart   of  the   Saviourl     O  inex- 

haustible  fi)nntain! 
Fill  our  hearts  this  day  with  strength  and 

Submission  and  patience!^' 
Then  the  old  men,  as  they  marched,  and  the 

women  that  stood  by  the  way-side, 
Joined  in  the  sacred  psalm,  and  the  birds 

in  the  sunshine  above  them 
Mingled  their  notes  therewith,  like  Voices 

of  spirits  departed. 


Half-way  down   to   the  shore  Evangeline 

waited  in  silence, 
Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  streng  in  the 

hour  of  afSiction,  — 
Calmly  and  sadly  waited,  until  the  proces- 

sion  approached  her. 
And  she  beheld  the  face  of  Gabriel  pale 

with  emotion. 
Tears   then  fiUed  her  eyes,   and,   eagerly 

running  to  meet  him, 
Clasped  she  bis  hands,  and  laid  her  head 

on  bis  Shoulder,  and  whispered,  — 
„Gabriel  I  be  of  good  cheer!  for  if  we  love 

one  another, 
Nothing  in  truth  can  härm  us,  whatever 

mischances  may  happen!'^ 
Smiling  she  spake  these  words;  then  snd- 

denly  paused,  for  her  father 
Saw   she   slowly   advancing.     AlasI    how 

changed  was  bis  aspecti 
Gone  was  the  glow  from  bis  cheek,    and 

the  fire  from  bis  eye,  and  bis  footstep 
Heavier   seemed   with   the  weight   of  the 

weary  heart  in  bis  bosom. 
But,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  she  clasped 

bis  neck  and  embraced  him, 
Speaking  words  of  endearment  where  words 

of  comfort  availed  not. 
Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  moved  on 

that  moumfiil  procession. 


There  disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tumult 
and  stir  of  embarking. 

Bosily  plied  the  freighted  boats,  and  in  the 
confusion 

Wives  were  tom  from  their  husbands,  and 
mothers,  too  late,  saw  their  children 

Left  on  the  land,  extending  their  arms, 
with  wildest  entreaties. 

So  unto  separate  ships  were  Basil  and  Ga- 
briel carried, 

While  in  despair  on  the  shore  Evangeline 
stood  with  her  father. 
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Half  the  task  was  not  done  when  the  sun 

went  down,  and  the  twilight 
Deepened  and  darkened  around;  and  in  haste 

the  refluent  ocean 
Fled  awaj  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line 

of  the  sand-beach 
Covered  with  waife  of  the  tide ,  with  kelp 

and  the  sh'ppery  sea-weed. 
Farther  back,  in  the  midst  of  the  honsehold 

goods  and  the  wagons, 
Like  to  a  gipsy  camp,  or  a  leaguer  after  a 

battle, 
All  escape  cut  off  by  the  sea  and  the  senti* 

nels  near  them, 
Lay  encamped  for  the  night  the  houseless 

Acadian  farmers. 
Back  to  its  nethermost  caves  retreated  the 

bellowing  ocean, 
Dragging    adown    the   beach    the    rattling 

pebbles,  and  leaving 
Inland  and  far  up  the  shore  the  stranded 

boats  of  the  sailors. 
Then,  as  the  night  descended,   the   herds 

retnrned  from  their  pastures; 
Sweet  was  the  moist  still  air  with  the  odour 

of  milk  from  their  udders ; 
Lowing  they  waited,  and  long,  at  the  well- 

known  bars  of  the  farm-yard,  — 
Waited  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  voice  and 

the  band  of  the  milk-maid. 
Süence  reigned   in    the   streets;   from   the 

church  no  Angelns  sounded, 
Rose  no  smoke  from  the  roofs,  and  gleamed 

no  lights  from  the  Windows. 


.  Bat  on  the  shores  meanwhüe  the  evening 

fires  had  been  kindled, 
Built  of  the  drift-wood  thrown  on  the  sands 

from  wrecks  in  the  tempest. 
Round  them  shapes  of  gloom  and  sorrowfbl 

feces  were  gathered. 
Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  roen, 

and  the  crying  of  children. 
Onward  from  fire  to  fire,  as  from  hearth  to 

hearth  in  bis  parish, 
Wandered  the  faithful  priest,  consoling  and 

blessing  and  cheering, 
Like  unto  shipwrecked  Panl  on  Melita's  de- 
solate sea-shore. 
Thus  he  approached  the  place  where  Evan- 

geline  sat  with  her  father. 
And  in  the  flickering  light  beheld  the  face 

of  the  old  man, 
Haggard  and  hollow  and  wan,  and  without 

either  thought  or  emotion, 


E'en  as  the  face  of  a  dock  from  which  the 

hands  have  been  taken. 
Vainly  Evangeline  strove  with  words  and 

caresses  to  cheer  him, 
Vainly   offered    him    food;   yet   he  moved 

not,  he  looked  not,  he  spake  not, 
But  with  a  vacant  stare,  ever  gazed  at  the 

äickering  fire  light. 
y^Benedicite!''*^  murmured  the  priest,  intones 

of  compassion. 
More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  bis  heart 

was  füll,  and  bis  accents 
Faltered  and  paused  on  bis  lips,  as  thefeet 

of  a  child  on  a  threshold, 
Hushed  by  the  scene  he  beholds,  and  the 

awful  presence  of  sorrow. 
Silently,  therefore,  he  laid  bis  band  on  the 

head  of  the  maiden, 
Raising  bis  eyes,  füll  of  tears,  to  the  silent 

Stars  that  above  them 
Moved  on  their  way,  unperturbed  by  the 

wrongs  and  sorrows  of  mortals. 
Then  sat  he  down  at  her  side,  and  they 

wept  together  in  silence. 


Suddenly  rose  from  the  south  a  light,  as 

in  autumn  the  blood-red 
Moon  climbs  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven, 

and  o'er  the  horizon 
Titan-like  Stretches  its  hundred  hands  npon 

mountain  and  meadow, 
Seizing  the  rocks  and  the  nvers,  and  piling 

huge  shadows  together. 
Broader  and  ever  broader  it  gleamed  pn  the 

roofs  of  the  village, 
Gleamed  on  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the 

ships  that  lay  in  the  roadstead. 
Columns    of  shining    smoke   uprose,    and 

fiashes  of  fiame  were 
Thrust  through  their  folds  and  withdrawn, 

like  the  quivering  hands  of  a  martyr. 
Then  as  the  wind  seized  thegleeds  and  the 

bnming  thatch,  and,  uplifting, 
Whirled  them  aloft  through  the  air,  at  once 

from  a  hundred  house-tops 
Started  the  sheeted  smoke  with  fiashes  of 

fiame  intermingled. 


These  things  beheld  in  dismay  the  crowd 
<  on  shore  and  on  shipboard. 
Speechless  at  first  they  stood,  then  cried 

aloud  in  their  anguish. 
„We  shall  behold  no  more  our  homes  in 
the  village  of  Grand  Pr^I" 
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Lond  on  a  8udden  the  cocks  began  to  crow 

in  the  farm  yards, 
Thhiking  the  day  had  dawned;  and  anon 

the  lowing  of  catUe 
Game  on  the  evening  breeze,  by  the  bark- 

ing  of  dogs  intemipted. 
Then  rose  a  sonnd  of  dread,  such  as  startles 

the  sleepiog  encanipments 
Far  in  the  western  prairies  or  forests  that 

skirt  the  Nebraska, 
When  the  wild  horses  affrighted  sweep  by 

with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind, 
Or  the  lond  bellowing  herds    of  bufl^oes 

rush  to  the  river. 
Such  was  the  sonnd  that  arose  on  the  night, 

as  the  herds  and  the  horses 
Broke  through  their  folds  and  fences,  and 

madly  rashed  o'er  the  meadows. 


Overwhehned  with  the  sight,  yet  speech- 

less,  the  priest  and  the  maiden 
Gazed  on  the  scene  of  terror  that  reddened 

and  widened  before  them; 
And  as  they  tumed  away  to  speak  to  their 

silent  companion, 
Lo !  from  his  seat  he  had  fallen,  and  stretched 

abroad  on  the  sea-shore 
Motionless  lay  his  form,  from   which   the 

sonl  had  departed. 
Slowly  the  priest  uplifted  the  lifeless  head, 

and  the  maiden 
Knelt  at  her  father's  side,  and  wailed  alond 

in  her  terror. 
Then  in  a  swoon  she  sank,  and  lay  with 

her  head  on  his  bosom. 
Throngh  the  long  night  she  lay  in  deep, 

oblirious  slnmber; 
And  when  she  woke  from  the  trance,  she 

beheld  a  mnltitude  near  her. 
Faces    of  friends    she   beheld,   that   were 

moumfully  gazing  upon  her, 
PaUid,  with  tearÄil  eyes,  and  looks  of  sad- 

dest  compassion. 
Still  the  blaze  of  the  buming  village  illu- 

mined  the  landscape, 
Reddened  the  sky  overhead,    and  gleamed 

on  the  faces  around  her, 
And  like  the  day  of  doom  it  seemed  to  her 

wavering  senses. 
Then  a  familiär  voice  she  heard,  as  it  said 

to  the  people,  — 
^^Let  ns  bary  him  here  by  the  sea.     When 

a  happier  season 
Biings   ns  again   to  onr  homes  from  the 

nnknown  land  of  onr  exile, 


Then  shall  his  sacred  dust  be  piously  laid 

in  the  church-yard." 
Such  were  the  words  of  the  priest.     And 

there  in  haste  by  the  sea-side, 
HaTing  the  glare  of  the  buming  village  fbr 

funeral  torches, 
But  without  bell  or  book,  they  buried  the 

farmer  of  Grand  Pr^. 
And  as  the  voice  of  the  priest  repeated  the 

Service  of  sorrow, 
Lo!  with  a  moumful  sound,  like  the  voice 

of  a  vast  congregation, 
Solemnly  answered  the  sea,  and  mingled  its 

roar  with  the  dirges. 
'Twas  the  retuming  tide,  that  afar  from  the 

waste  of  the  ocean, 
With  the  first  dawn  of  the  day,  came  heav- 

ing  and  hurrying  landward. 
Then  recommenced  once  more  the  stir  and 

noise  of  embarking; 
And  with  the  ebb  ofthat  tide  the  ships  sailed 

out  of  the  harbour, 
Leaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore, 

and  the  viUage  in  ruins. 


PART  THE  8EC0ND. 


Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the 

buming  of  Grand  Pre, 
When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels 

departed, 
Hearing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household  gods, 

into  exile, 
Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  ex- 

araple  in  story. 
Far  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Aca- 

dians  landed; 
Scattered  were  they,  like  flakes   of  snow, 

when  the  wind  from  the  north-east 
Strikes  aslant  through  the  fögs  that  darken. 

the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wan- 

dered  from  city  to  city, 
From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry 

southem  savannahs,  — 
From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  lands 

where  the  Father  of  Waters 
Seizes  the  hüls  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them 

down  to  the  ocean, 
Deep  in  their  sands  to  bury  the  scattered 

bones  of  the  mammoth. 
Friends  they  sought  and  homes ;  and  many, 

despairing,  heart-broken, 
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Asked  of  the  earth  bat  a  grave,  and  no 

longer  a  fiiend  nor  a  fireside. 
Written  their  history  Stands  on  tablets  of 

stone  in  the  church-yards. 
Long  among  tbem  was  seen  a  maiden  who 

waited  and  wandered, 
Lowly  and   raeek  in  spiiit,   and   patiently 

sufiering  all  tbings. 
Fair  was  sbe  and  young;  but,  alas!  before 

her  extended, 
Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of 

life,  with  its  pathway 
Marked  by  the  graves  of  those  who  had 

sorrowed  and  sufifered  before  her, 
Passions  long  extinguished,  and  hopes  long 

dead  and  abandoned, 
As  the  emigrant*s  way   o'er  the  Western 

desert  is  marked  by 
Camp-fires  long  oonsumed,  and  bones  that 

bleach  in  the  snnshine, 
Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete, 

imperfecta  unfinished; 
As  if  a  rooming  of  June,  with  all  its  mnsic 

and  sunshine, 
Suddeoly  paused  in  the  sky,   and,  fading, 

slowly,  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had 

arisen. 
Sometimes  she  lingered  in  towns,  tili,  nrged 

by  the  fever  within  her, 
Urged  by  a  restless  longing,  the  hunger  and 

thirst  of  the  spirit, 
She   would   commence    again   her  endless 

search  and  endeavour; 
Sometimes  in   church-yards   strayed,   and 

gazed  on  the  Grosses  and  torob-stones, 
Sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  thought 

thatperhaps  in  its  bosom 
He  was  already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to 

slumber  beside  him. 
Sometimes  a  mmour,  a  hearsay,  an  inarti- 

culate  whisper, 
.Game  with  its  airy  band  to  point  and  beckon 

her  forward. 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  those  who  had 

seen  her  beloved  and  known  him. 
Bat  it  was  long  ago,  in  some  far-off  place 

or  fbrgotten. 
„GnbrielLajeunnessel"  saidthey;  „O,  yesl 

we  have  seen  him. 
He  was  with  Basil  the  blacksmith,  and  both 

have  gone  to  the  prairies ; 
Coureur8'd£8'Bois  are  they,   and   famous 

hunters  and  trappers,'' 
„Gabriel  L^jeunnesse  I ^'  said  others;  „O, 

yesl  we  have  seen  him. 


He  is  a  Vot/ageur  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisi- 
ana." 
Then  would  they  say, — „Dear  child!  why 

dream  and  wait  for  him  longer? 
Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Ga- 
briel? others 
Who  have  hearts  as  tender  and  trae,  and 

spirits  as  loyal? 
Here  is  Baptiste  Leblanc,  the  notary's  son, 

who  has  loved  thee 
Many  a  tedious  year;  come,  g^ve  him  thy 

band  and  be  happyl 
Thou  art  too  fair  to  be  left  to  braid  Saint 

Catherine's  tresses." 
Then  would  Evangeline  ans  wer,  serenely 

bat  sadly, —  „I  cannot  I 
Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  foUows 

my  band,  and  not  elsewhere. 
For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp, 

and  illnmines  the  pathway, 
Many  things  are  made  dear,  that  eise  lie 

hidden  in  darkness." 
And  thereupon  the  priest,  her  friend  and 

father-confessor, 
Said,  with  a  smile, —  „O,  daughter!  thy  God 

thus  speaketh  within  theel 
Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  afiection  never 

was  wasted; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its 

waters,  retuming 
Back  to  their  Springs ,  like  the  rain ,  shall 

fill  them  füll  of  refreshment ; 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  retams 

again  to  the  fountain. 
Patience ;  accomplish  thy  labour ;  aocomplish 

thy  work  of  afiection ! 
Sorrow  and  silenoe  are  strong,  and  patient 

endurance  is  godlike. 
Therefbre  accomplish  thy  labour  of  love,  tili 

the  heart  is  made  godlike, 
Purified,  strengthened ,  perfected,  and  ren- 

dered  more  worthy  of  heaven !" 
Cheered  by  the  good  man's  words,£vangeline 

laboured  and  waited. 
Still  in  her  heart  she  heard  the  fanend  dirge 

of  the  ooean, 
But  with  its  sound  there  was    mingled  a 

voice  that  whispered,  „Despair  not !" 
Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want 

and  cheerless  discomfort, 
Bleeding,  barefooted,  over  the  shards  and 

thoms  of  existence. 
Let  me  essay,  O  Musel  to  follow  the  wan- 

derer's  footsteps;  — 
Not  through  each  devious  path,  each  changeAil 

year  of  existence; 
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But  as  a  traveller  followsa  streamlet's  course 

through  the  Valley; 
Far  from  its  margin  at  times,  aod  seeing 

the  gleam  of  its  water 
Here  and  there,  in  some  open  spaoe,  and 

at  intervals  only; 
Then  drawingnearer  its  banks,  through  sylvan 

glooms  that  conceal  it, 
Hiough  he  beheld  it  not,  he  can  hear  its 

continuous  murmor; 
Happy,  at  length,  if  he  find  the  spot  where 

it  reaches  an  outlet. 

II. 

It  was  the  month  of  May.    Far  down  the 

Beautiful  River, 
Fast  the  Ohio  shore,  and  past  the  month 

of  the  Wabash, 
Into  the  golden  stream  of  the  broad  and 

swifl  Mississippi, 
Floated  a  cnmbrons  boat,  that  was  rowed  by 

Acadlan  boatmen. 
It  was  a  band  of  exiles ;  a  raft,  as  it  were, 

from  the  shipwrecked 
Nation,  scattered  along  the  coast,  now  float- 

ing  together, 
Bound  by  the  bonds  of  a  common   beUef 

and  a  common  misfortune; 
Men  and  women  and  children,  who,  gnided 

by  hope  or  by  hearsay, 
Sought  for  their  kith  and  their  kin  among 

the  few-acred  farroers 
On  the  Acadian  coast,  and  the  prairies  of 

fair  Opelousas. 
With  them  EvangeUne  went,  and  her  guide, 

the  Father  Felician. 
Onward,  o'er  sanken  sands ,  through  a  wil- 

demess  sombre  with  forests, 
Day  after  day  they  glided  down  the  turbu- 
lent river; 
Night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  fires, 

encamped  on  its  borders. 
Now  through  rashing  chutes,  among  green 

islands,  where  plumelike 
Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests, 

they  swept  with  the  current, 
Then  eroerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where 

silvery  sand-bars 
Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpling 

waves  of  their  margin, 
Shilling    with    snow- white   plumes,   large 

üocks  of  pelicans  waded. 
Level  the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the 

shores  of  the  river, 
Shaded  by  china-trees,  in  the  midst  of  lux- 

uriant  gardens. 


Stood  the  houses  of  planters ,  with  negro- 

cabins  and  dovecots. 
They  were  approaching  the  region  where 

reigns  perpetual  summer, 
Where,  through  the  golden  coast,  and  groves 

of  orange  and  citron, 
Sweeps  with  majestic  curve  the  river  away 

to  the  eastward. 
They,  too,  swerved  from  their  course;  and, 

entering  the  Bayou  of  Plaquemine, 
Soon .  were  they  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish 

and  devious  waters, 
Which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended 

in  every  direction. 
Over.their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous 

boughs  of  the  cypress 
Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  and  tr^Uing  mosses 

in  mid  air 
Waved  like  banners  that  hang  on  the  walls 

of  ancient  cathedrals. 
Deathlike  the  silence  seemed,  and  unbroken, 

save  by  the  herons 
Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar-trees  re- 

turning  at  sunset, 
Or  by  the  owl  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with 

demoniac  laughter. 
Lovely  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanced  and 

gleamed  on  the  water, 
Gleamed  on   the  columns   of  cypress  and 

cedar  sustaining  the  arches. 
Down  through  whose  broken  vaults  it  feil 

as  through  chinks  in  a  ruin. 
Dreamlike,  and  indistinct,  and  stränge  were 

all  things  around  them ; 
And  o*er  their  spirits  there  came  a  feeling 

of  wonder  and  sadness, — 
Strange  forebodings  of  ill ,  unseen  and  that 

cannot  be  compassed. 
As,  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the 

turf  of  the  prairies, 
Far  in  advance  are  closed  the  leaves  of  the 

shrinking  miroosa, 
So,   at   the   hoof-beats   of  fate,   with  sad 

forebodings  of  evil, 
Shrinks  and  closes  the  heart,  ere  the  stroke 

of  doom  has  attained  it. 
But  Evangeline's  heart  was  sustained  by  a 

vision,  that  ftiintly 
Floated  before  her  eyes,  and  beckoned  her 

on  through  the  moonlight. 
It  was  the  thought  of  her  brain  that  assumed 

the  shap  of  a  phantom. 
Through  those  shadowy  aisles  had  Gabriel 

wandered  before  her, 
And  every  stroke  of  the  oar  now  brought 

him  nearer  and  nearer. 
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Then  in  his  place,  at  the  prow  of  the  boat, 

rose  one  of  the  oarsmen, 
And,  as  a  signal  sound,  if  others  like  them 

peradventare 
Sailed  on  those  gloomy  and  midnight  streams, 

blew  a  blast  on  his  bügle. 
Wild  through  thedark  colonnades  and  cor- 

ridors  leafy  the  blast  rang, 
Breakiug  the  seal  of  silence,   and   giving 

tongues  to  the  forest. 
Sonndless  above  them  the  banners  of  moss 

just  stirred  to  the  roasic. 
Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the 

distance, 
Over  the  watery  floor,  and  beneath  the  re- 

verberant  branches; 
Bat  not  a  ^ice  replied;  no  answer  came 

from  the  darkness; 
And  when  the  echoes  had  ceased,  like  a 

sense  of  pain  was  the  silence. 
Then  Evangeline   slept,   bat  the  boatmen 

rowed  throngh  the  midnight, 
Silent  at  times,  and  then  singing  familiär 

Canadian  boat-songs, 
Snch  as  they  sang  of  old  on   their   own 

Acadian  rivers. 
And  through  the  night  were  heard  the  mys- 

terious  sounds  of  the  desert, 
Far  off,  indistinct,  as  of  wave  or  wind  in 

the  forest, 
Mixed  with  the  whoop  of  the  crane  and  the 

roar  of  the  grim  alligator. 


Thus,  ere  another  noon   they   emerged 

frora  those  shades;  and  before  them 
Lay,  in  the  golden  sun,  the  lakes  of  the 

Atchafalaya. 
Water-lilies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the  slight 

undulatioos 
Made  by  the  passing  oars,  and  resplendent 

in  beauty,  the  lotus 
Lifted  her  golden  crown  aboye  the  heads  of 

the  boatmen. 
Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath 

of  magnolia  blossoms, 
And  with  the  heat  of  noon;  and  numberless 

sylvan  islands, 
Fragrant  and  thickly  embowered  with  blos- 

soming  hedges  of  roses, 
Near  to  whose   shores  they   glided  along, 

invited  to  slnmber. 
Soon  by  the  fairest  of  these   their  weary 

oars  were  suspended. 
ünder  the  boughs  ofa  Wachita  willow,  that 

grew  by  the  margin. 


Safely  their  boat  wasmoored;  andscattered 

about  on  the  greensward, 
Tired  with  their  midnight  toil,  the  weary 

ti*avellers  slumbered. 
Over   them    vast   and  hi^  extended  the 

cope  of  a  cedar. 
Swinging  from  its  great  arms,  the  trumpet- 

flower  and  the  grape  vine 
Hang  their  ladder  of  ropes  aloft,  like  the 

ladder  of  Jacob, 
On   whose    pendulous    stairs    the    angels 

ascending,  descending, 
Were  the  swift  humming  birds,  thät  flitted 

from  blossem  to  blossem. 
Such  was  the   vision    Evangeline   saw   as 

she  slumbered  beneath  it. 
Filled  was  her  heart  with  love,    and  the 

dawn  of  an  opening  heaven 
Lighted  her  soul  in  sleep  with  the  glory  of 

regions  celestial. 


Nearer  and  ever  nearer,  among  the  num- 
berless Islands, 
Darted  a  light,  swift  boat,  that  sped  away 

o'er  the  water, 
ürged  on  its  course  by  the  sinewy  arms  of 

hunters  and  trappers. 
Northward  its  prow  was  turned,  to  the  land 

of  the  bison  and  beaven 
At  the  heim  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance 

thoughtful  and  carewom, 
Dark  and  neglected  lodks  overshadowed  his 

brow,  atfd  a  sadness 
Somewhat  beyond  his  years  on  his  face  was 

legibly  written. 
Gabriel  was  it,  who  weary  with  waiUng, 

unhappy  and  restless, 
Sought  in  the  Western  wilds  oblivion   of 

seif  and  of  sorrow. 
Swifdy  they  glided  along»  close  under  the 

lee  of  the  island, 
But  by  the  opposite  bank,  and  behind  a 

screen  of  palmettoes, 
So  that  they  saw  not  the  boat,  where  it  lay 

concealed  in  the  willows. 
And  undisturbed  by  the  dash  of  their  oars, 

and  unseen,  were  the  sleepers; 
Angel  of  6od  there  none  to  awi&en  the 

slumbering  maiden  I 
Swiftly  they  glided  away,  like  the  shade  of 

a  cloud  on  the  prairie. 
After  the  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes 

hiEul  died  in  the  distance, 
As  fix>m  a  magic  trance  the  sleepers  awoke, 

and  the  maiden 
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Said  with  a  sigh  to  the  friendly  priest, — 

„O  Father  Felicianl 
Something  says'in  my  heart  that  near  me 

Grabriel  wanders. 
la  it  a  foolish  dream,  an  idle  and  vague 

superstition? 
Or  has  an  angel  passed ,  and  revealed  the 

trath  to  my  spirit?" 
Then,  with  a  blash,  she  added,  —  „Alas  for 

my  credalous  fancy! 
Unto  ears  like  thine  such  words  as  these 

have  no  meaning/^ 
Bot  made  answer  the  reverend  man,  and 

he  smiied  as  he  answered,  — 
„Danghter,  thy  words   are  not  idle;   nor 

are  they  to  me  withoat  meaning. 
Feeling  is  deep  and  still ;  and  the  word  that 

floats  on  the  surface 
Is  as  the  tossing  buoy,  that  betrays  where 

the  anchor  is  hidden. 
Therefore  trust  to  thy  heart,  and  to  what 

the  World  calls  illusions. 
Grfkbriel  truly  is  near  thee ;  for  not  far  away 

to  the  southward, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tdche,  are  the  towns 

of  St.  Maar  and  St.  Martin. 
There  the  long-wandering  bride   shall  be 

given  again  to  her  bridegroom, 
There  the  long-absent  pastor  regam  his  flock 

and  his  sheepfold. 
Beantiful  is  the  land,  with  its  prairies  and 

forests  of  fruit-trees ; 
Under  the   feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and 

the  bluest  of  heavens 
Bending  above,  and   resting  its  dorne   on 

the  walls  of  the  forest. 
They  who  dwell  there  have  named  it  the 

Eden  of  Louisiana.*^ 


And  with  these  words  of  cheer  they  arode 

and  continned  their  joamey. 
SofUy  the  evening   came.     The  sun  from 

the  westem  horizon 
Like  a  magician  extended  his  golden  wand 

o'er  the  landscape ; 
Twinkling   vapours   arose;    and   sky    and 

water  and  forest 
Seemed  all  on  fire  at  the  touch,  and  melted 

and  mingied  together. 
Hanging  between  two  skies,  a  doud  with 

edges  of  silver, 
Floated  the  boat,  with  its  dripping  oars,  on 

the  motionless  water. 
Filled  was  Evangeline's  heart  with  inex- 

pressible  sweetness. 

Herrig,  American.  Literatur,  n. 


Touched   by   the  magic  spell,  the   sacred 

fouDtains  of  feeling 
Glowed  with  the  light  of  love,  as  the  skies 

and  waters  around  her. 
Then  from  a  neighbouring  thicket  the  mock- 

ingbird,  wildest  of  singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung 

o'er  the  water, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of 

delicious  music, 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the 

waves  seemed  silent  to  listen. 
Plaintive  at  first  were  the  tones  and  sad; 

then  soaring  to  madness 
Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revels 

of  ürenzied  Bacchantes. 
Then  Single  notes  were  heard,  in  sorrowful, 

low  laraentation; 
Till,  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flung 

them  abroad  in  derision, 
As  when,   afler  a  storm,  a  gast  of  wind 

through  the  tree  tops 
Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal 

shower  on  the  branches. 
With  such  a  prelude  as  this,  and  hearts 

that  throbbed  with  emotion, 
Slowly  they  entered  the  T4che,  where  it 

flows  throagh  the  green  Opelousas, 
And  through  the  amber  air,  above  the  crest 

of  the  woodiand, 
Saw  the  column  of  smoke  that  arose  from 

a  neighbouring  dwelling;  — 
Sounds  of  a  hom  they  heai*d,  and  the  distant 

lowing  of  cattle. 

in. 

Near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  o'ersha- 

dowed  by  oaks,  from  whose  branches 
Garlands  of  Spanish  moss  aod  mystic  mistle- 

toe  flaunted, 
Such  as  the  druids  cat  down  with  golden 

hatchets  at  yule-tide, 
Stood,  secluded  and  still,  in  the  house  of 

the  herdsman.    A  garden 
Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  lux- 

uriant  blossoms, 
FiUing  the  air  with  fragrance.    The  house 

itself  was  of  timbers 
Hevni  from  the  cyprus  ti-ee,  and  carefuUy 

fitted  together. 
Large  and  loW  was  the  roof ;  and  on  slender 

columns  supported, 
Rose-wreathed,  vine-encircled ,  a  broad  and 

spacious  verandah, 
Haont  of  the  humming  bird  and  the  bee, 

extended  around  it, 
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At  eftch  end  of  the  house,  amid  the  flowers 

of  the  garden, 
Stationed  the  dovecots  were,  as  love*8  per- 

petnal  Bymbol, 
Scenes  of  endless  wooiog,  and  endless  con- 

tentions  of  rivab. 
Silence  reigned  o'er  the  place..    The  line  of 

shadow  and  sunshine 
Ran  near  the   tops  of  the  trees;   bot  the 

house  itself  was  in  shadow, 
And  from  its  chimney-top,  ascending  and 

slowly  expanding 
Into  the  evening  air,  a  thin  blue  colnmn  of 

smoke  rose. 
In  the  rear  of  the  house ,  from  the  garden 

gate,  ran  a  pathway 
Throogh  the  great  groves  of  oaks  to  the 

ekirts  of  the  limitless  prairie, 
Into  whose   sea  of  Towers   the  sun    was 

slowly  descending. 
Füll  in  his  track  of  light,  like  ships  with 

shadowy  canvas 
Hanging  loose  from  their  spars  In  a  motion- 

less  calm  in  the  tropics, 
Stooda  düster  ofcotton-trees,  with  oordage 

of  grape-yines. 


Just  where  the  woodlands  met  the  flowery 

surf  of  the  prairie, 
Mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  saddle 

and  stirrups, 
Sat  a  herdsmap,   arrayed  in  gaiters  and 

doublet  of  deerskin. 
Broad  and  brown  was  the  face  that  from 

under  the  Spanish  sombrero 
Gazed  on  the  peaceful  soene,  with  the  lordlj 

look  of  its  master. 
Round  about  him  were  nomberless  herds 

of  kine,  that  were  grazing 
Quietlj  in  the  meadows,  and  breathing  the 

vapourj  freshness 
That   uprose   from   the   river,  and  spread 

itself  over  the  landscape. 
Slowly  lifting  the  hom  that  hung   at  his 

side,  and  expanding 
Folly  his  broad  deep  ehest,  he  blew  a  blast 

that  resounded 
Wildly  and  sweet  and  far,  through  the  still 

damp  air  of  the  evening. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  grass  the  long  white 

homs  of  the  cattle 
Rose  like  flakes   of  foam  ön   the  adverse 

currents  of  ocean. 
Silent  a  moment  they  gazed,  then  bellowing 

mshed  o'er  the  prairie, 


And  the  whole  mass  becarae  a  dond,   a 

shade  in  the  distance. 
Then,  as  the  herdsman  turbed  to  the  house, 

through  the  gate  of  the  garden 
Saw  he  the  forms  of  the   priest   and  the 

maiden  advancfng  to  meet  him. 
Suddenly  down  from  his  horse  he  sprang 

in  amazement,  and  forward 
Rushed  with  extended  arms  and  exdama- 

tions  of  wonder; 
When  they  beheld  his  fistce,  they  recognised 

Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Hearty  his   welcome  was,  as  he  led  his 

guests  to  the  garden. 
There  in  an  arbour  of  roses  with  endless 

question  and  answer 
Gave  they  vent  to  their  hearts,  and  renewed 

their  fnendly  embraoes. 
Laughing  and  weeping  by  tums,  or  sitting 

silent  and  thoughtful. 
Thoughtful,  for  Gabriel  came  not ;  and  now 

dark  doubts  and  misgivings 
Stole  o'er  the  maiden's  heart;  and  Basil, 

somewhat  embarrassed, 
Broke  the  silence,  and  said,  —  ^Jf  you  came 

by  the  Atchafalaya 
How  have  you  nowhere   encountered  my 

Gabrielas  boat  on  the  bayous?" 
Over  Evangeline's    &ce  at  the  words   of 

Basil  a  shade  passed. 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes,   and   she  said, 

with  a  tremulous  accent,  — 
„Gone?  is  Galniel  gone?^'  and,  concealing 

her  face  on  his  Shoulder, 
AU  her  o'erburdened  heart  gave  way,  and 

she  wept  and  lamented. 
Then  the  good  Basil  said,  —  and  his  voioe 

grew  blithe  as  he  said  it^  — 
„Be  of  good  cheer,  my  child;  it  is  only  to- 

day  he  departed. 
Foolish  boy!  he  has  left  me  alone  with  my 

hei^s  and  my  horses. 
Moody  and  restless  grown,   and  tried  and 

troubled,  his  spirit 
Could  no   longer  endure  the  calm  of  this 

quiet  existence. 
Thinking  ever  of  thee,  uncertain  and  sor- 

rowfiil  ever, 
Ever  silent,  or  speaking  only  of  thee  and 

his  troubles, 
He  at  length  had  become  so  tedious  to  men 

and  to  maidens, 
Tedious  even  to  me,  that  at  length  I  be- 

thought  me,  and  sent  him 
Unto  the  town  of  Adayes  to  trade  for  mnles 
with  the  Spaniards, 
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Thence  he  will  follow  the  Indian  traiU  to 

the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Hnnting  for  fürs  in  the  forests ,  on  rivers 

trappitig  the  beaver. 
Therefore  be  of  good  cheer;  we  will  follow 

the  fugitive  lover; 
He  ifl  not  far  on  his  way,  and  the  Fates 

and  the.  streams  are  against  him. 
üp  and  away  to-morrow,  and  through  the 

red  dew  of  the  morning 
We  will  follow  him  fast,  and  bring  him 

back  to  his  prison.^' 


Then  glad  voices  were  heard,   and  np 

from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
Borne  aloft  on  his  comrades'  arms,  came 

Michael  the  fiddler. 
Long  nnder  BasiPs  roof  had  he  lived  like 

a  god  on  Olympus, 
Having  no  other  care  than  dispensing  rou- 

sic  to  mortals. 
Far  renowned  was  he  for  his  silver  locks 

and  his  fiddle. 
,JiOng  live  Michael,^'  they  cried,  „our  brave 

Acadian  minstrel!^' 
As  they  bore  him  aiofl  in  triumphal  pro- 

cession;  and  straightway 
Father  Felician  advanced  with  Evangeline, 

greeting  the  old  man 
Eindly   and   oft,   and   recalling   the   past, 

while  Basil,  enraptured, 
Haped  with  hilanou^  joy  his  old  compa- 

nions  and  gossips, 
Laoghing  loud  and  long,    and  embracing 

mothers  and  danghters. 
Mnch  they  marvelled  to  see  the  wealth  of 

the  ci-devant  blacksmith, 
All  his  domains  and  his  herds,  and  his  pa- 

triarchal  demeanour; 
Mudi   they  marvelled  to  hear  his  tales  of 

the  soil  and  fhe  dimate, 
And  of  the  prairies,  whose  numberless  herds 

were  his  who  would  take  them ; 
Each  one  thonght  in  his  heart,  that  he,  too, 

would  go  and  do  likewise. 
Thos  they  ascended  the  Steps,  and,  cross- 

ing  the  airy  verandah, 
£ötered  the  hall  of  the  house,  where  al- 

ready  the  supper  of  Basil 
Waited  his  late  retum ;  and  they  rested  and 

feasted  together. 


Over  the  joyons  ieast  the  sudden  daik- 
ness  descended. 


All  was  silent  without,  and,  illuming  the 

landscape  with  silver. 
Fair  rose  the  dewy  moon  and  the  myriad 

Stars;  but  within  doors, 
Brighter  than   these,    shone   the   faces   of 

friends  in  the  glimmering  lamplight. 
Then  from  his  Station  aloft,  at  the  head  of 

the  table,  the  herdsman 
Poured  forth  his  heart  and  his  wine  toge- 
ther in  endless  profusion. 
Lighting  his   pipe,    that   was   filled   with 

sweet  Natchitoches  tobacoo, 
Thus  he  spake  to  his  guests,  who  listened, 

and  smiled  as  they  listened :  — 
„Welcome  onoe  more,  my  friends,  who  so  long 

have  been  friendiess  and  homeless. 
Welcome  once  more  to  a  home,  that  is  bet- 
ter perchance  than  the  old  one! 
Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  onr  blood 

like  the  rivers; 
Here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wrath 

of  the  farmer. 
Smoothly  the  plonghshare  runs  through  the 

soil  as  a  keel  through  the  water. 
AU  the  year  round  the  orange-groves  are 

in  blossom;  and  grass  grows 
More  in  a  single  night  than  a  whole  Ca- 

nadian  summer. 
Here,  too ,  numberless  herds  run  wild  and 

unclaimed  in  the  prairies; 
Here,  too,  lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 

and  forests  of  timber 
With  a  few  blows  of  the  axe  are  hewn  and 

framed  into  houses. 
After  your  houses  are  built,  and  your  flelds 

are  yellow  with  harvests, 
No  Kibg  George  of  England   shall   drive 

you  away  from  your  homesteads, 
Buming  your  dwellings  and  bams,  and  steal- 

ing  your  farms  and  your  cattle." 
Speaking  these  words ,  he  blew  a  wrathful 

cloud  from  his  nostrils, 
And  his  huge,  brawny  band  came  thundering 

down  on  the  table. 
So  that  the  guests  all  started ;  and  Father 

Felician,  astounded, 
Suddenly  paused,  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  half- 

way  to  his  nostrils. 
But  the  brave  Basil  i^umed,  and  his  words 

were  milder  and  gayer:  — 
„Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  friends,  be- 

ware  of  the  fever! 
For  it  is  not  like  that  of  our  cold  Acadian 

climate, 
Ctired  by   wearing  a    spider  hung  round 

one's  neck  in  a  nutshelü^' 
2* 
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Then  there  were  voices  heard  at  the  door, 

and  footsteps  approaching 
Sounded  upon  the  stairs  and  the  floor  of 

the  breezy  verandah. 
It  was  the  neighbouring  creoles  and  small 

Acadian  planters, 
Who  had  been  summoned  all  to  the  house 

of  Basil  the  herdsman. 
Meny  the  meeting  was  of  andent  comrades 

and  neighbours: 
Friend  clasped  friend  in  hisaims;  andthey 

who  before  were  as  strangers, 
Meeting  in  exile,   became   straightway  as 

friends  to  each  other, 
Drawn  by  the  gentle  bond  of  a   common 

country  together. 
Bat  in  the  neighbouring  hall  a   strain   of 

music,  proceeding 
From  the  accordant  strings  of  MichaeFs  me- 

lodious  fiddle, 
Broke  up  all  further  speech.    Away,  like 

children  delighted, 
All  things  forgotten  beside,  they  gave  them- 

selyes  to  the  maddening 
Whirl  of  the  dizzy  dance,  as  it  swept  and 

swayed  to  the  music, 
Dreamlike,  with  beaming  eyes  and  the  rush 

of  fiuttering  garments. 


Meanwhile,  apart,  at  the  head  of  the  hall, 

the  priest  and  the  herdsman 
Sat,  oonversing  together  of  past  and  present 

and  fiiture; 
While  Evangelihe  stood  like  one  entranced, 

for  within  her 
Olden  memories  rose,  and  loud  in  the  midst 

of  the  music 
Heard  she  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  an  ir- 

repressible  sadness 
Game  o'er  her  heart,  and  unseen  she  stole 

forth  into  the  garden. 
Beautiful  was  the  night.    Behind  the  black 

wall  of  the  forest, 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the 

moon.    On  the  river 
Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a 

tremuloas  gleam  of  the  moonlight, 
Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  loveon  a  darkened 

and  devions  spirit. 
Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold 

flowers  of  the  garden 
Poured  out  their  souls  in  odours,  that  were 

their  prayers  and  confessions 
Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a 

silent  Carthusian. 


Füller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy 

with  shadows  and  night-dews, 
Hnng  the  heart  of  the  maiden.    The  calm 

and  the  magical  moonlight 
Seemed  to   inundate   her   soul   with   inde- 

finable  longings, 
As,  through  the  garden  gate,  beneath  the 

brown  shade  of  the  oak-trees, 
Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of 

the  measureless  prairie. 
Silent  it  lay,  with  a  silvery  haze  upon  it, 

and  fire-flies 
Gleaming  and  äoating  away  in  mingled  and 

infinite  numbers. 
Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of 

God  in  the  heavens, 
Shone  on  the  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceased 

to  marvel  and  worship, 
Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on 

the  walls  of  that  temple, 
As   if  a  band   had   appeared   and  written 

upon  them,  „üpharsin.*' 
And  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  between  the 

Stars  and  the  fire-flies, 
Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried,  —  „0  Ga- 
briel!   O  my  beloved! 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot 

behold  thee? 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  thy  voiee 

does  not  reach  me? 
Ah  1  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  path 

to  the  prairie! 
Ah!  how  often  thine  eyes  have  lookec^  on 

the  woodlands  around  me! 
Ah!  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  retuming 

from  labour, 
Thou  hast  lain  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream 

of  me  in  thy  slumbers. 
When  shall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  be 

folded  about  thee?" 
Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a 

whippoor-will  'sounded 
Like  a  flute  in  the  woods;  and  anon,  through 

the  neighbouring  thickets, 
Farther  and   farther   away   it   floated  and 

dropped  into  silence. 
„Patience  !^^  whispered  the  oaks,  from  oracular 

cavems  of  darkness; 
And  from  themoonlit  meadow  asighrespond- 

ed,  „To-morrowl" 


Bright  rose  the  sun  next  day ;  and  all  the 
flowers  of  the  garden 
Bathed  bis  shining  feet  with  their  tears,  and 
anointed  bis  tresses 
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With  the  delicious  balra  that  they  bore  in 

tbeir  vases  of  crystal. 
„Farewell!'^  said  tbe  priest,  as  he  stood  at 

the  shadowy  threshold; 
„See  that  you  bring  back  the  Prodigal  Son 

from  his  ^ting  qnd  famine, 
And,  too,  the  Foolish  Virgin,  who  slept 

when  the  bridegroom  was  Coming.^* 
„Farewell!"   answered   the   maidcn,   and, 

smiling,  with  Basil  descended 
Down  to  the  river*8  brink,  where  the  boat- 

men  already  were  waiting. 
Thns  beginning  their  joumey  with  moming 

and  snnshine  and  gladness, 
Swiftly  they  followed  the  üight  of  him  who 

was  speeding  before  them, 
Blown  by  the  blast  of  fate  like  a  dead  leaf 

over  the  desert. 
Not  that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  yel  the  day 

that  succeeded, 
Found  the  trace  of  his  course,  in  lake  or 

forest  or  river, 
Kor  after  many  days  had  they  found  him; 

but  vague  and  uncertain 
Rnmours  alone  were  their  gaides  through  a 

wild  and  desolate  country; 
Till,  at  the  little  inn  of  the  Spanish  town  of 

Adayes, 
Weary  and  wom,  they  alighted,  and  leamed 

from  the  garrulons  landlord, 
That  on  the  day  before,  with  horses  and 

guides  and  companions, 
Gabriel  left  the  village,  and  took  the  road 

of  the  prairies. 

IV. 

Far  in  the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land, 

where  the  mountains 
Lift,  throngh  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty 

and  Inrainous  summits. 
Down  from    their   desolate,    deep  ravines, 

where  the  gorge,  like  a  gateway, 
Opens  a  passage  rade  to  the  wheels  of  the 

emigrant's  waggon. 
Westward  the  Oregon  flows  and  the  Walle- 

way  and  Owhyhee. 
Eastward,  with  devious  course,  among  the 

Windriver  Mountains, 
Through  the  Sweet- water  Valley  precipitate 

leaps  the  Nebraska; 
And  to  the  south,  from  Fontaine-qui-bout 

and  the  Spanish  sierras, 
Fretted  with  sands  and  rocks,  and  swept  by 

the  wind  of  the  desert, 
Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound, 

descend  to  the  ocean. 


Like   the  great  chords  of  a  harp ,  in  loud 

and  solemn  vibrations. 
Spreading  between  these  streams   are   the 

wondrous,  beautiful  prairies, 
Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow 

and  sunshine, 
Bright  with  luxuriant  Clusters  of  roses  and 

purple  amorphas. 
Over  them  wander  the  buffido  herds,  and 

the  elk,  and  the  roebuck; 
Over  them  wander   the   wolves,    and   the 

herds  of  riderless  horses ; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that 

are  weary  with  travel; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of 

Ishmael's  children, 
Staining  the  desert  with  blood;  and  above 

their  terriWe  war-trails 
Cirdes  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestic, 

the  vulture, 
Like   the  implacable    soiü    of  a    chieftain 

slaughtered  in  battle, 
By   invisible  stairs  ascending  and  scaling 

the  heavens. 
Here  and  there  rise  smokes  from  the  camps 

of  these  savage  marauders ; 
Here  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  margins 

of  swift-running  rivers ; 
And  the  grim,  tacitum  bear,  the  anchorite 

monk  of  the  desert, 
Climbs  down  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  for 

roots  by  the  brook-side, 
And  over  all  this  the  sky,  the  dear  and 

crystalline  heaven, 
Like  the  protecting  band  of  God  inverted 

above  them. 


Into  this  wonderfal  land,  at  the  base  of 

the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Gabriel  far  had  entered,   with  hunters  and 

trappers  behind  him. 
Day  afler  day,  with  their  Lidian  guides,  the 

maiden  and  Basil 
Followed  his  flying  steps,  and  thoiight  each 

day  to  o'ertake  him. 
Sometimes  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 

the  smoke  of  his  camp-fire 
Rise  in  the  moming  air  from  the  distant 

piain;  but  at  nightfall, 
When  they  had  reached  the  place,  they  found 

only  embers  and  ashes. 
And,  though  their  hearts  were  sad  at  times 

and  their  bodies  were  weary, 
Hope  still  guided  them  on,  as  the  magic 

Fata  Morgana 
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Showed  them  her  lakes  of  light,  that  re- 
treated  and  vanished  beföre  them. 


Once,  as  they  sat  by  their  evening  Are, 

there  silently  entered 
Into  the  little  camp  an  Indian  woman,  whose 

features 
.  Wore  deep  traces  of  sorrow ,  and  patience 

as  great  as  her  sorrow. 
8he   was   a   Shawnee    woman,    retuming 

home  to  her  people 
From  the  far-off  hunting  gronnds   of  the 

cruel  Camanches, 
Where  her  Canadian  husband,  a  Coureur- 

des-bois,  had  been  murdered. 
Touched  were  their  hearts  at  her  story,  and 

wärmest  and  friendliest  welcome 
Gave  they,  with  words  of  cheer,  and  she 

sat  and  feasted  among  them 
On  the  buffalo-meat  and  the  venison  cooked 

on  the  embers. 
Biit  when  their  meal  was  done,  and  Basil 

and  all  his  companions, 
Wom  with  the  long  day's  march  and  the 

chase  of  the  deer  and  the  bison, 
Stretched  themselves  on  the   ground,  and 

slept  where  the  quivering  fire-light 
Flashed  on  their  swarthy  cheeks,  and  their 

forms  wrapped  up  in  their  blanketa, 
Then  at  the  door  of  Evangeline's  tent  she 

sat  and  repeated 
Slowly,  with  soft,  low  voice,  andthecharm 

of  her  Indian  accent, 
All  the  tale  of  her  love,  with  its  pleasures, 

and  pains,  and  reverses. 
Mach  Evangeline  wept  at  the  tale,  and  to 

know  that  another 
Hapless  heart  like  her  own  had  loved  and. 

had  been  disappointed. 
Moved  to  the  depths  of  her  soul  by  pity 

and  woman's  compassion, 
Yet  in  her  sorrow  pleased  that   one  who 

had  snffered  was  near  her, 
She  in  tum  related  her  love  and  all  its  dis- 

asters. 
Mute  with  wonder  the  Shawnee  sat,  and 

when  she  had  ended 
Still  was  mute ;  but  at  length,  as  if  a  myste- 

rious  horror 
Passed  through  her  brain,  she  spake,  and 

repeated  the  tale  of  the  Mowis ; 
Mowis,  the  bridegroom  of  snow,  who  won 

and  wedded  a  roaiden, 
But,  when  the  moming  came,  arose  and 

passed  from  the  wigwam, 


Fading  and  melting  away  and  dissolving 

into  the  sunshine, 
Till  she  beheld  him  no  more,  though  she 

followed  far  into  the  forest, 
Then,  in  those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed 

like  a  weird  incantation, 
Told  she  the  tale  of  the  fair  Lilinau,  who 

was  wooed  by  a  phantom, 
That,  through   the  pines  o'er  her  father^s 

lodge,  in  the  hush  of  the  twilight, 
Breathed  like  the  evening  wind,  and  whis- 

pered  love  to  the  maiden, 
Till   she  followed   his   green  and  waving 

plume  through  the  forest. 
And  never  more  retumed,  nor   was  seen 

again  by  her  people. 
Silent  with  wonder  and  Strange  surprise, 

£vangeline  listened 
To  the  soft  flow  of  her  magical  woirds,  tili 

the  region  around  her 
Seemed   like  enchanted  ground,    and   her 

swarthy  guest  the  enchantress. 
Slowly  over  the  tops  of  the  Ozark  Mountains 

the  moon  rose, 
Lighting  the  little  tent,  and  with  a  mysterious 

splendonr 
Touching  the  sombre  leaves,  and  embracing 

and  Alling  the  woodland. 
With  a  delidous  sound  the  brook  rushed 

by,  and  the  branches 
Swayed  and   sighed   overhead  in   scarcely 

audible  whispers. 
Filled  with  the  thoughts  of  love  was  Evan- 

geline's  heart,  but  a  secret. 
Subtile  sense  crept  in  of  pain  and  indefinite 

terror, 
As  the  cold,  poisonous   snake  creeps  into 

the  nest  of  the  swallow. 
It  was  no  earthly  fear.    A  breath  from  the 

region  of  spirits 
Seemed  to  float  in  the  air  of  night;  and  she 

feit  for  a  moment 
That,  like  the  Indian  maid,  she,  too,  was 

pursuing  a  phantom. 
And  with  this  thought  she  slept,  and  the 

fear  and  the  phantom  had  vanished. 


Early  upon  the  morrow  the  march  was 

resumed;  and  the  Shawnee 
Said,  as  they  joumeyed  along,  —  „On  the 

westward  slope  of  these  mountains 
Dwells  in  his  little  village  the  Black  Bobe 

Chief  of  the  Mission. 
Much  he  teaches  the  people,  and  teils  them 

of  Mary  and  Jesus ; 
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Lond  laagh  their  hearts  with  joy,  aod  weep 

with  paiB,  as  they  hear  him/^ 
Then,  with  a  sudden  and  secret  emotion 

£vaiigeline  answered,  — 
,yLet  HS  go  to  the  Missbn,  for  there  good 

tidings  await  us  !^^ 
Hiither  they  tumed  their  steeds;  and  behind 

a  spur  of  the  monntains, 
Jast  as  the  sun  went  down,  they  heard  a 

murmur  of  voices. 
And  in  a  roeadow  green  and  broad,  by  the 

bank  of  a  river, 
Saw  the  tents  of  the  Christians ,  the  tents 

of  the  Jesuit  mission. 
Under  a  towering  oak,  that  stood  in  the 

niidst  of  the  viUage, 
Enelt  the  Black  Robe  ehief  with  his  children. 

A  crucifiXy  fastened 
High  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  over- 

shadowed  by  grape-vines, 
Looked  with  its  agonized  face  on  the  mul- 

titude  kneeling  beneath  it 
This  was  their  rural  chapel.    Alofi,  through 

the  intricate  arches 
Of  its  aerial  roof ,  arose  the  chant  of  their 

vespers, 
Mingling  its  notes  with  the  sofl  susurrus 

and  sighs  of  the  branches. 
Silent,  with  heads  uncovered,  the  travellers, 

nearer  approaching, 
Kneii  on  the  swarded  floor ,  and  joined  in 

the  evening  devotions. 
But  when  the  Service  was  done,  and  the 

benediction  had  fallen 
From  the  hands  of  the  priest,  like  seeds 

from  the  hands  of  the  sower, 
Slowly  the  reverend  man  advanced  to  the 

strangers,  and  bade  them 
Welcome ;  and  when  they  replied,  he  smiled 

with  benignant  expression, 
Hearing  the  homelike  sonnds  of  his  mother- 

tongne  in  the  forest. 
And  with  words  of  kindness  conducted  them 

into  his  wigwam. 
There  upon  mats  and  skins  they  reposed, 

and  on  cakes  of  maize-ear 
Feasted,  and  slaked  their  thirst  from  the 

watergoord  of  the  teacher. 
Soon  was  their  story  told;   and  the  priest 

with  solemnity  answered:  — 
„Not  siz  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  Ga- 
briel, seated 
On  this  mat  by  my  side,  where  now  the 

maiden  reposes 
Told  me  this  same  sad  tale ;  then  arose  and 

continued  hisjoumeyl^' 


Soft  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  he 

spake  with  an  acoent  of  kindness; 
But  on  Evangeline's  heart  feil  his  words  as 

in  Winter  the  snow-flakes 
Fall  into  some  lone  nest  from  which  the 

birds  have  departed. 
„Far  to  the  north  he  has  gone,"  continued 

the  priest;  „but  in  autumn, 
When  the  diase  is  done,  will  retum  again 

to  the  Mission.'^ 
Then  Evangeline  said,  —  and  her  voice 

was  meek  and  submissive,  — 
„Let  me  remain  with  thee,  for  my  soul  is 

sad  and  afßicted/^ 
So  seemed  it  wise  and  well  unto  all;  and 

betimes  on  the  morrow, 
Mounting  his  Mexican  steed,  with  his  In- 

dian  guides  and  companions, 
Homeward  Basil  retumed,  and  Evangeline 

stayed  at  the  Mission. 


Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  succeeded 

each  other,  — 
Days  and  weeks  and  months ;  and  ihe  fields 

of  malze  that  were  springing 
Green  from  the  ground   when  a  stranger 

she  came,  now  waving  above  her, 
Lifted  their  slender  shafts,  with  leaves  inter- 

lacing,  and  forming 
Cloisters  for  mendicant  crows  and  granaries 

pillaged  by  squirrels. 
Then  in  the  golden  weather  the  maize  was 

husk^,  and  the  maidens 
Blushed  at  each  blood-red  ear,  for  that  be- 

tokened  a  lover, 
But  at  the  crooked  laughed,  and  called  it  a 

thief  in  the  comfield. 
Even  the  blood-red  ear  to  Evangeline  brought 

not  her  lover. 
„Patience !"   the  priest  would   say ;    „have 

faith,  and  thy  prayer  will  be  answered ! 
Look  at  this  deUcate  flower  that   lifts  its 

head  from  the  meadow, 
See  how  its  leaves  all  point  to  the  north, 

as  true  as  the  magnet; 
It  is  the  compass  flower,  that  the  finger  of 

God  has  suspended 
Here  on  iu  fi-agile  stalk,  to  direct  the  tra- 

veller's  joumey 
Over  the  sea-b'ke,  pathless  limitless  waste 

of  the  desert 
Such  iu  the  soul  of  man  is  faith.   The  blos- 

soms  of  passion, 
Gay  and  luxuriant  flowers,  are  brighter  and 

fnller  of  fragrance, 
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But  they  beguile  us,  and  lead  us  astraj,  and 

their  odour  is  deadly. 
Only  this  hamble  plant  can  guide  us  here, 

and  hereafter 
Crown  US  with   asphodel  flowers,  that  are 

wet  with  the  dews  of  nepenthe." 


So  came  the  autumn,  and  passed,  and 

the  winter,  —  yet  Gabriel  came  not; 
Blossomed  the  opening  spring,  and  the  notes 

of  the  robin  and  blae-bird 
Sonnded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood,  — 

yet  Gabriel  came  not 
But  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  winds  a 

rumour  was  wafted 
Sweeter  than  song  of  bird,  or  hue  or  odour 

of  blossom. 
Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  is  said,  in  the 

Michigan  forests, 
Gabriel  had  bis  lodge  by  the  banks  of  the 

Saginaw  river. 
And,  with  returning  guides,  that  sought  the 

lakes  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Saying  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from 

the  Mission. 
When  over  weary  ways,  by  long  and  perilous 

marches, 
She  had  attained  at  length  the  depths  of 

the  Michigan  forests, 
Found  she  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and 

fallen  to  ruin! 


Thus  did  the  long  sad  years  glide  on,  and 

in  seasons  and  places 
Divers  and  distant  far  was  seen  the  wander- 

ing  maiden; — 
Now  in  the  tents  of  grace  of  the  meek  Mo- 

ravian  Missions, 
Now  in  the  noisy  camps  and  the  battle-fields 

of  the  army, 
Now   in  secluded  hamlets,   in  towns  and 

populous  cities. 
Like  a  phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away 

unremembered. 
Fair  was  she  and  young,   when  in  hope 

began  the  long  journey ; 
Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappoint- 

ment  it  ended. 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away 

frora  her  beauty, 
Leaying  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the 

gloom  and  the  shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks 

of  gray  o'er  her  forehead, 


Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her 

earthly  horizon, 
As  in  the  eastem  sky  the  first  faint  streaks 

of  the  moming. 


In  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by 

the  Delaware's  waters, 
Guarding   in   sylvan   shades  the  name  of 

Penn  the  apostle, 
Stands  on  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream 

the  city  he  founded. 
There  all  the  air  is  balm,  and  the  peadi  is 

the  emblem  of  beauty, 
And  the  streets  still  reecho  the  names  of 

the  trees  of  the  forest, 
As  if  they  fain  would  appease  the  Dryads 

whose  haunts  they  molested. 
There  from  the  troubled  sea  had  Evangeline 

landed,  an  exile, 
Finding  among  the  childrenof  Penna  home 

and  a  country. 
There  old  Bene  Leblanc  had  died ;  and  when 

he  departed, 
Saw  at  bis  side  only  one  of  all  bis  hundred 

descendants. 
Something  at  least  there  was  in  the  friendly 

streets  of  the  city, 
Something  that  spake  to  her  heart,  and  made 

her  no  longer  a  stranger: 
And  her  ear  was   pleased  with  the  Thee 

and  Thou  of  the  Quakers, 
For  it  recalled  the  past,  the  old  Acadian 

country, 
Where  all  men  were  equal,  and  all  were 

brothers  and  sisters. 
So,  when  the  fruiüess  search,  the  disappointed 

endeavour, 
Ended,  to  recommence  no  more  upon  earth, 

unoomplaining, 
Thither,  as  leaves  to  the  light,  were  turned 

her  thoughts  and  her  footsteps. 
As  from   a  mountain's  top  the  rainy  mists 

of  the  moming 
BoU  away,  and   afar  we  behold  the  land- 

scape  below  us, 
Sun-illumined,    with    shining    rivers    and 

cities  and  hamlets, 
So  feil  the  mists  from  her  mind,  and  she 

saw  the  world  far  below  her, 
Dark  no  longer,  but  all  illamined  with  love ; 

and  the  pathway 
Which  she  had  climbed  so  far,  lying  smootii 

and  ßtir  in  the  distance. 
Gabriel  was  not  forgotten.  Within  her  heart 

was  bis  image, 
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Clothed  in  the  beaatj  of  love  and  youth,  as 

last  she  beheld  hhn, 
Only  more  beautiful  made  by  his  deathlike 

silence  and  absenoe. 
Into  her  thoughts  of  him  time  entered  not, 

for  it  was  not. 
Over  bim  years  had  no  power :  he  was  not 

changed,  bat  transfigured; 
He  had  become  to  her  heart  as  onewho  is 

deady  and  not  absent; 
Patience,  and  abnegation  of  seif,  and  devo- 

tion  to  others, 
This   was  the   lesson   a  life    of  trial  and 

sorrow  had  taught  her. 
So  was  her  love  difihsed,  but,  like  to  some 

odoroos  spices, 
Sufibred  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling 

the  air  with  aroma. 
Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life, 

but  to  foUow 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet 

of  her  Savioar. 
Thas  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of 

Mercy;  frequenting 
Lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  the  crowded 

lanes  of  the  dty, 
Where  distress  and  want  ooncealed  them- 

selves  from  the  sunh'ght, 
Where  disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  lan- 

goished  n^lected. 
Night  after  night,    when    the  world  was 

asleep,  as  the  watchman  repeated 
Loud,  through  the  gnsty  streets,  that  all 

was  well  in  the  city, 
Hig^  at  some  lonely  window  he  saw  the 

light  of  her  taper. 
Day  after  day,  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as 

slow  through  the  suburbs 
Plodded  the  Grerman  farmer,  with  Towers 

and  fruits  for  the  market, 
Met  he  the  meek,  pale  face,  retorning  home 

from  its  watchings. 


Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  pestilence 

feil  on  the  dty, 
Presaged  by  wondrous  signs,  and  mostly  by 

flocks  of  wild  pigeons, 
Darkening  the  sun  in  theirflight,  vdth  naught 

in  their  craws  but  an  acom, 
And,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea  arise  in  the 

month  of  September, 
Flooding  some  silver  stream,  tili  it  spreads 

to  a  lake  in  the  meadow, 
So  death  fiooded  life,  and,  o*erflowing  its 

natural  margin, 


Spread  to  a  brackish  lake  the  silver  stream 

of  exbtence. 
Wealth  had  no  power  to  bribe,  nor  beauty 

to  charm,  the  oppressor; 
But  all  perished  alike  beneath  the  sconrge 

of  his  anger; — 
Only,  alas !  the  poor,  who  had  neither  friends 

nor  attendaots, 
Crept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home 

of  the  homeless. 
Then  in  the  suburbs  it  stood,  in  the  midst 

of  meadows  and  woodlands; — 
Now  the  city  surrounds  it;  but  still,  with 

its  gateway  and  wicket 
Meeky  in  the  midst  of  splendour,  its  humble 

walls  seem  to  echo 
Sofüy  the  words  of  the  Lord :  —  ^^The  poor 

ye  always  have  with  you." 
Thither,  by  night  and  by  day,  came  the 

Sister  of  Mercy.    The  dying 
Looked  up  into  her  ßu»,  and  thought,  indeed, 

to  behold  there 
Gleams  of  celestial  light  encirde  her  forehead 

with  splendour. 
Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of 

saints  and  apostles, 
Or  such  as  hangs  by  night  o'er  a  dty  seen 

at  a  distance. 
Unto  their  eyes  it  seemed  the  lamps  of  the 

dty  celestial, 
Into  whose  shining  gates  ere  long  their  spirits 

would  enter. 


Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  mom,   through  the 

streets,  deserted  and  silent, 
Wending  her  quiet  way,    she  entered  the 

door  of  the  almshouse. 
Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odour  of 

flowers  in  the  garden ; 
And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the 

fairest  among  them, 
That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in 

their  fragrance  and  beauty. 
Then,  as  she  mounted    the  stairs   to  the 

corridors,  cooled  by  the  east  wind, 
Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  feil  the  chimes 

ft-om  the  belfry  of  Christ  Church, 
And,  intermingled  with  these,  across   the 

meadows  were  wafted 
Sounds  of  psalms ,  that  were  snng  by  the 

Swedes  in  their  church  atWicaco. 
Soft  as  descending  wings  feil  the  calm  of 

the  hour  on  her  spirit; 
Something  within  her  said,  —  „At  length 

thy  trials  are  ended;" 
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And ,  with  light  in  her  looks ,  she  entered 

the  Chambers  of  sickness. 
Noiselessly   moved    about    the    assiduons, 

carefal  attendants, 
Moistening  the  feveiish  h'p,  and  the  aching 

brow,  and  in  silence 
Closing  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead,  and 

concealing  their  faoes, 
Where  on  their  pallets  thej  lay,  like  drifU 

of  snow  by  the  road-side. 
Manj  a  languid  head,   npraised  as  Evan- 

geline  entered, 
Tnmed  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while 

she  passed,  for  her  presence 
Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  snn 

on  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
And,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how 

Death,  the  consoler, 
Laying  his  band  upon  many  a  heart,  had 

healed  it  for  ever. 
Many  ßimiliar  forms  had  disappeared  in  the 

night-time; 
Vaeant  their  places  were,  or  Med  already 

by  strangers. 


Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feel- 

ing  of  wonder, 
Still  she  stood,  with  her  colourless  lips  apart, 

while  a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the 

flowerets  dropped  from  her  fingers, 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and 

bloom  of  the  moming. 
Then  there  escaped  fh>m  her  lips  a  cry  of 

such  terrible  anguish, 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  np  from 

their  pillows. 
On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the 

form  of  an  old  man. 
Long,  and  thin,  and  gray  were  the  locks 

that  shaded  his  temples; 
Bat,  as  he  lay  in  the  moming  Ught,  his  face 

for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of 

its  earlier  manhood ; 
So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  ofthose 

who  are  dying. 
Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  bnmed  the 

flush  of  the  fever, 
As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had 

besprinkled  its  portals, 
That  the   Angel  of  Death  might  see  the 

sign,  and  pass  over. 
Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his 

spirit  ezhansted 


Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  through  infinite 

depths  in  the  darkness, 
Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  for  ever 

sinking  and  sinking. 
Then   through  those  realms  of  shade,  in 

multiplied  reverberations, 
Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the 

hush  that  succeeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  acoents  tender 

and  saint-like, 
„€rabriell  O  my  belovedl"  and  died  away 

into  süence. 
Then  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the 

home  of  his  childhood; 
Green  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers 

among  them, 
y illage,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands ;  and, 

Walking  imder  their  shadow, 
As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline 

rose  in  his  vision. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes;  and  as  slowly 

he  lifted  his  eyelids, 
Yanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline 

knelt  by  his  bedside. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  whisper  her  name,  for 

the  accents  unuttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed 

what  his  tongue  would  have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise;  and  Evangeline, 

kneeling  beside  him, 
Kissed  bis  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on 

her  bosom. 
Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes;  but  it  sud- 

denly  sank  into  darkness, 
As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of 

wind  at  a  casement. 


All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the 

fear,  and  the  sorrow, 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatis- 

fied  longing. 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish 

of  patiencel 
And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless 

head  to  her  bosom, 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured 

„Father,  I  thank  thee!" 


Still  Stands  the  forest  primeval;   but  far 

away  from, its  shadow, 
Side  by  side  in  their  nameless  graves,  the 

lovers  are  sleeping. 
Under  the  humble  walls  of  the  little  Catholio 

church-yard, 
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In  the  heart  of  the  dty,  they  lie,  unknown 

änd  nnnoticed. 
Dailj  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing 

beside  them, 
Thonsands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs 

are  at  rest  and  fbr  eyer, 
Thonsands  of  aching  brains,   where  theirs 

no  longer  are  busy, 
Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs 

have  ceased  from  their  labonrs, 
Thonsands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have 

oompleted  their  joumey! 

Still  Stands  the  forest  primeval ;  bnt  under 

ibe  shade  of  its  branches 
Dwells  another  race,    with  other  cnstoms 

and  langnage. 
Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and 

misty  Atlantic 
Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers 

from  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die 

in  its  bosom. 
In  the  fisherman's  cot  the  wheel  and  the 

loom  are  still  busy; 
Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and 

their  kirtles  of  homespnn, 
And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's 

Story; 
While  from  its  nx^y  cayems  the  deep-voiced 

neighbonring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers 

the  wail  of  the  forest 


THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOÜB. 

„Speax!  speak!  thou  fearfal  guesti 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
StiU  in  mde  armour  drest, 

Comest  to  dannt  me! 
Wrapt  not  in  Eastem  balms, 
Bnt  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretched^  as  if  asking  alms, 

Why  dost  thou  bannt  me  ?** 

Then,  from  those  cavemous  eyes, 
Pale  flashes  seem  to  rise, 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 

Gleam  in  December; 
And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  snow, 
Game  a  duU  yoice  of  woe 

From  the  heart's  Chamber. 


„I  was  a  Yiking  old! 

My  deeds,  thongh  manifold, 

No  Skald  in  song  has  told, 

No  Saga  taught  thee! 
Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 
Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse! 

For  this  I  songht  thee. 


„Far  in  the  Northern  Land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  Strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  band, 

Tamed  the  ger-falcon; 
And,  with  my  skates  fast-bound, 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on. 


„Oft  to  bis  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear, 
While  from  my  path  the  bare 

Fled  like  a  shadow; 
Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
FoUowed  the  were-wolf  s  bark, 
Until  the  soaring  lark 

Sang  from  t^emeadow. 

„But  when  I  older  grew, 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew, 
O'er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 

With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped, 
Many  the  hearts  that  Med, 

By  our  stem  orders. 

„Many  a  wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  Winter  out; 
Oflen  our  midnight  shout 

Set  the  cocks  crowing, 
As  we  the  Berserk's  tale 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale, 
Draining  the  oaken  pail, 

Filled  to  o'erflowing. 

„Onoe,  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning,  yet  tender; 
And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  daik  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 

Fell  their  soft  splendonr. 
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,  J  wooed  the  blue-ejed  maid, 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 
And  in  the  forest's  shade 

Onr  V0W8  were  pb'ghted. 
Under  its  loosened  vest 
Fluttered  her  little  breast, 
Like  birda  within  their  nest 

By  the  hawk  frighted. 

„Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall, 
Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all, 

Chanting  his  glory; 
When  of  old  Hildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  band, 
Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 

„While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed, 
Loud  then  the  Champion  laughed, 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  wafl 

The  sea-foam  brightly, 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scom, 
Out  of  those  lips  unshom, 
From  the  deep  drinking-hom 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

„She  was  a  Prince's  child, 

I  but  a  Viking  wild, 

And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled, 

I  was  discarded! 
Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  fiight, 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 

Her  nest  unguarded  ? 

„Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea, 
Bearing  the  maid  with  me,  — 
Fairest  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen! 
When  on  the  white  sea-strand, 
Waving  his  armed  band, 
Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 

With  twenty  horsemen. 

„Then  launched  they  to  the  blast, 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast, 
Yet  we  were  gaining  fest, 

When  the  wind  failed  us; 
And  with  a  sudden  flaw 
Game  round  the  gusty  Skaw, 
So  that  our  fbe  we  saw 

Laugh  as  he  hailed  us. 


„And  as  to  catch  the  gale, 
Round  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
Death!  was  the  helmsman^s  hail, 

Death  without  quarter! 
Mid-ships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel ; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 

Through  the  black  water! 

„As  with  bis  wings  aslant, 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant, 
Seeking  some  rocky  haunt, 

With  his  prey  laden, 
So  toward  the  open  main, 
Beating  to  sea  again, 
Through  the  wild  hurricane, 

Bore  I  the  maiden. 

„Three  weeks  we  westward  bore, 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretching  to  leeward; 
There  for  mj  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower, 
Which,  to  this  very  hour, 

Stands  looking  seaward. 

„There  lived  we  many  years; 
Time  dried  the  maiden's  tears; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears, 

She  was  a  mother; 
Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 

On  such  anotherl 


„Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen! 
Hateful  to  me  were  men, 

The  sunlight  hateful ! 
In  the  vast  forest  here, 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear, 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

0,  death  was  grateflil! 

„Thus,  seamed  with  many  scars, 
Bursting  these  prison  bars, 
Up  to  its  native  stars, 

My  soul  ascended; 
There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul, 
Skod!  to  the  Northland!  Skoall^ 

—  Thus  the  tale  ended. 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPEBUS. 

It  was  the  schooDer  Hesperas, 

That  Bailed  the  wintry  sea; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  littledaught^r, 

To  bear  him  compaDj. 

Blue  were  her  eyes,  as  the  fairy-flax, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthom  buds, 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  hehn, 

With  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
And  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 
Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 

„I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

,JLast  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  seel^^ 

The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whifffrom  his  pipe, 
And  a  scomful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  North-east ; 
The  snow  feil  hissing  in  the  brine, 

And  the  billows  irothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  yessel  in  its  strength; 
She  shnddered  and  paused,  like  afrighted  steed, 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

„Comehither !  oome  hither !  my  littledaughtdr, 

And  do  not  tremble  so; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale, 

That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat, 

Against  the  stinging  blast; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar. 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

„O  father!  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be?'* 
„Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast !"  — 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

„O  father!  I  hear  the  soond  of  guns, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be?*' 
^,Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  seal" 


„O  father!  I  see  a  gleaming  b'ght, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  heim,  all  stiff  and  stark, 
With  his  face  to  the  skies,  [snow 

The  lantem  gleamed  through  the  gleaming 
On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  themaiden  claspedher  hands,  and  prayed 
That  saved  she  might  be;  [waves 

And  she  thonght  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the 
On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 

A  sound  came  from  the  land; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf, 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifled  a  dreary  wreck. 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  Struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side, 

Like  the  homs  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts,  went  by  the  board; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank, 
Ho!  ho!  the  breakers  roai'ed! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast, 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  &ir, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifling  mast. 

The  sah  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  Salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
And  he  saw  her hair,  like  thebrown  sea-weed, 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe! 
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THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

There  IS  a  reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  bis  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

,3ball  I  haye  naught  that  is  fair?^^  saith  he; 

„Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain? 
Though  the  breath  ofthese  flowers  is  sweet 
to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again.*^ 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 
He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves ; 

It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

„My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled; 
„Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  tiiey, 

Where  he  was  once  a  child. 

,,They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  Ught, 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white, 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear/^ 

And  the  mother  gaye,  in  tears  and  pain, 
The  flowers  she  most  did  love; 

She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 
In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  ih  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day; 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 


EXCELSIOR. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,. 
As  throogh  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  *mid  snow  and  ioe, 
A  banner,  with  the  stränge  devioe, 
Ezoelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  faulchion  from  its  sheath. 
And  like  a  silver  darion  rang 
The  accents  of  that  onknown  tongne, 
Excebior ! 


In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  gladers  shone. 
And  from. his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior  I 

„Try  not  the  Pass  1^'  the  old  man  said, 
„Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  b  deep  and  wide!'' 
And  lond  that  clarion  yoioe  replied, 
Excelsior ! 

„O  stay!"  the  maiden  said,  „and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!'* 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsior ! 

„Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  brauch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche!** 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good  night! 
A  Toice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bemard 
Utteröd  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  Startled  air, 
Excebior! 

A  trayeller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  hb  band  of  ioe 
That  banner,  with  tke  stränge  deyice, 
Excebior! 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  bat  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  Toice  feil,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excebior! 


SEAWEED. 

When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  eqainox, 
Landward  in  his  wrath  he  sconrges 

The  toiling  snrges, 
Laden  with  seaweed  from  the  rocks : 
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From  Bermnda's  reefs;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges, 
In  some  far-off,  bright  Azore; 
From  Bahama,  and  the  dashing, 

Silver-flashing, 
Snrges  of  San  Salvador ; 

From  the  tnmbling  surf,  tbat  bories 

The  Orkneyan  Skerries, 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifdng 

Spars  uplifting 
On  the  desolate,  rainy  seas;  — 

Ever  drifting,  drifling,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Cnrrents  of  the  restless  main ; 
Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Of  sandj  beaches, 
All  have  fi>ond  repose  again. 

So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ooean 
Of  the  poefs  sonl,  ere  long 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness, 

In  its  yastness, 
Floats  some  fragments  of  a  song: 

From  the  far^off  isles  enchanted, 

Heayen  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  Tmth; 
From  the  flashing  surf,  whose  vision 

Gleams  Elysian 
In  the  tropic  dime  of  Tonth ; 

From  the  strong  Will,  and  the  Endeayoar 

That  for  ever 
Wrestles  with  the  tides  of  Fate; 
From  the  wreck  of  Hopes  far-scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating  waste  and  desolate; 

£yer  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Cnrrents  of  the  restless  heart; 
Till  at  length  in  books  recorded, 

Thej,  like  hoanied 
Honsehold  words,  no  more  depart. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden!  with  the  me^  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orb  a  shadow  lies, 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skiesi 


Thou  whose  locks  ontshine  the  sun. 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run! 

Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance, 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem, 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then,  why  pause  with  indecision, 
When  bright  angels,  in  thy  vision, 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly? 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore, 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Deafened  by  the  cataracfs  roar? 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers  I 

Life  hath  quicksands,  —  Life  has  snaresi 

Gare  and  age  come  unawares  I 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 
Moming  rises  into  noon, 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered ;  — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  band; 
Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  Ups  the  smile  öf  truth. 

O.,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart, 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 
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THE  SLAVE'S  DREAM. 

Heside  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay, 

His  sickle  in  his  band; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand. 
Agftin,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep, 

He  saw  his  Native  Land. 

Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed; 
Beneath  the  pahn-trees  on  the  piain 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode ; 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain-road. 

Ue  saw  once  more  his  dark-eyed  queen 

Among  her  ehildren  stand; 
They  dasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  the  band!  — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids, 

And  feil  into  the  sand. 

And  then  at  furions  speed  he  rose 

AJong  the  Niger's  bank; 
His  bridal-reins  were  golden  chains. 

And,  with  a  martial  dank, 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard  of  steel 

Smiting  his  stallion^s  flank. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag, 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew; 
From  mom  tili  night  he  followed  their  flight, 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew, 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts, 

And  the  ooean  rose  to  view. 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar, 

And  the  hyaena  scream. 
And  the  river-horse,  as  he  crushed  the  reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream; 
And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums, 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream. 

The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Shoated  of  liberty ; 
And  the  blast  of  the  Desert  cried  alond, 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free, 
That  he  started  in  his  sleep,  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 

Nor  the  buming  heat  of  day ; 
For  Death  had  iUumined  the  Land  of  Sleep, 

And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  wom-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 

Had  broken  and  thrown  awayl 


THE  QUADROON  GIRL. 

The  Slaver  in  the  broad  lagoon 

Lay  moored,  with  idle  sail; 
He  waited  for  the  risingmoon. 

And  for  the  evening  gale. 

Under  the  shore  his  boat  was  tied, 

And  all  her  listless  crew 
Watched  the  gray  alligator  slide 

Into  the  still  bayou. 

Odours  of  orange-flowers,  and  spiee, 
Reached  them  from  tinie  to  time, 

Like  airs  that  breathe  from  Paradise 
Upon  a  World  of  crime. 

The  Planter,  under  his  roof  of  thatch, 
Smoked  thoughtfuUy  and  slow ; 

The  Slaver's  thumb  was  on  the  latch. 
He  seemed  in  haste  to  go. 

He  Said,  „My  ship  at  anchor  rides 

In  yonder  broad  lagoon ; 
I  only  wait  the  evening  tides. 

And  the  rising  of  the  moon.^^ 

Before  them,  with  her  face  upraised, 

In  timid  attitude, 
Like  one  half-curious,  half-amazed, 

A  Quadroon  maiden  stood. 

Her  eyes  were,  like  a  falcon's,  gray, 
Her  arms  and  neck  were  bare ; 

No  garroent  she  wore,  save  a  kirtle  gay 
And  her  own  long,  raven  hair. 

And  on  her  lips  there  played  a  smile, 

As  holy,  meek,  and  faint, 
As  lights,  in  some  cathedral  aisl6, 

The  features  of  a  saint. 

„The  soil  is  harren  —  the  farm  is  old," 

The  thoughtful  Planter  said; 
Then  looked  upon  the  Slaver's  gold. 

And  then  upon  the  maid. 

His  heart  within  him  was  at  strife 

With  such  accursed  gains; 
For  he  knew  whose  passions  gave  her  life, 

Whose  blood  ran  in  her  veins. 

But  the  voice  of  nature  was  too  weak, 

He  took  the  glittering  gold! 
Then  pale  as  death  grew  the  maiden's  cheek, 

Her  hands  as  icy  cold. 
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The  Slaver  led  her  froin  the  door, 
He  led  her  bj  the  hand, 

To  be  his  slave  and  paramour 
In  a  Strange  and  distant  land! 


TO  A  CHILD. 

Dear  chüd  I  how  radiant  on  thy  mother's  knee, 
With  meny-making  ejes  andjocundsmiles, 
Thon  gazest  at  the  painted  tiles, 
Whose  figures  grace, 
With  m&ny  a  grotesque  form  and  face, 
The  ancient  chimney  of  thy  nursery  I 
The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw, 
The  dancing  girl,  the  grave  bashaw, 
With  bearded  lip  and  chin; 
And,  leaning  idly  o'er  his  gate, 
Beneath  the  imperial  fan  of  State, 
The  Chinese  mandarin. 

With  what  a  look  of  proud  command 

Thou  shakest  in  thy  little  hand 

The  coral  rattle  with  its  silver  bella, 

Making  a  merry  tone! 

Thoosands  of  years  in  Indian  seas 

That  ooral  grew  by  slow  degrees, 

Until  some  deadly  and  wild  monsoon 

Dashed  it  on  CoromandeFs  sand! 

Those  silver  bells 

Beposed  of  yore, 

As  shapeless  ore, 

Far  down  in  the  deep-sunken  wells 

Of  darksome  mines, 

In  some  pbscure  and  sunless  place, 

Beneath  huge  Chimborazo's  base, 

Or  steep  Potosi's  mountain  pines! 

And  thus  for  thee,  O  little  child, 

Through  many  a  danger  and  escape, 

The  tall  ships  passed  the  stormy  cape; 

For  thee  in  foreign  lands  remote, 

Beneath  a  buming,  tropic  clime, 

The  Indian  peasant,  chasing  the  wildgoat, 

Himself  as  swift  and  wild, 

In  falling,  clutehed  the  frail  arbute, 

The  fibres  of  whose  shallow  root, 

Uplifted  from  the  soil,  betrayed 

The  silver  veins  beneath  it  laid, 

The  buried  treasures  of  the  miser,  Time. 

Bot,  lol  thy  door  is  left  ajar! 

Thou  hearest  footsteps  from  afar! 

And,  at  the  sound, 

Thou  turnest  round 

With  quick  and  questioning  eyes, 

Like  one,  who,  in  a  foreign  land, 
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Beholds  on  every  hand 

Some  source  of  wonder  and  surprise ! 

And,  restlessly,  iropatiently, 

Thou  strivest,  strugglest  to  be  free. 

The  four  walls  of  thy  nursery 

Are  now  like  prison  walls  to  thee. 

No  more  thy  mother's  smiles, 

No  more  the  painted  tiles, 

Delight  thee,  nor  the  playthings  on  the  floor, 

That  won  thy  little  beating  heart  before ; 

Thou  strugglest  for  the  open  door. 

Through  these  once  solitary  halls 

Thy  pattering  footstep  falls. 
j  The  sound  of  thy  merry  vöice 
I  Makes  the  old  walls 

Jubilant,  and  they  rejoioe 
I  With  the  joy  of  thy  young  heart, 

O'er  the  light  of  whose  gladness 

No  shadows  of  sadness 

From  the  sombre  background  of  memory  start. 

Once,  ah,  once,  within  these  walls, 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls, 
The  father  of  this  country,  dwelt. 
And  yonder  meadows  broad  and  damp 
The  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  buming  belt. 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs, 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares, 
Sounded  his  majestic  tread; 
Yes,  within  this  very  room 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom, 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head. 

But  what  are  these  grave  thoughts  to  thee? 
Out,  out!  into  the  open  air! 
Thy  only  dream  is  liberty, 
Thou  carest  little  how  or  where. 
I  see  thee  eager  at  thy  play, 
Now  shouting  to  the  apples  on  the  tree, 
With  cheeks  as  round  and  red  as  they; 
And  now  among  the  yellow  stalks, 
Among  the  flowering  shrubs  and  plants, 
As  restless  as  the  bee. 
Along  the  garden  walks, 
The  Iracks  of  thy  small  carriage  wheels  I  trace ; 
And  see  at  every  turn  how  they  efface 
Whole  villages  of  sand-roofed  tents, 
That  rise  like  golden  domes 
Above  the  cavemous  and  secret  homes 
Of  wandering  and  nomadic  tribes  of  ants. 
Ah!  cruel  little  Tamerlane, 
Who,  with  thy  dreadful  reign, 
Dost  persecute  and  overwhelm 
These  hapless  Troglodytes  of  thy  realm ! 
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What!  tired  already !  with  those  suppliant  looks, 
And  voice  more  beautiful  than  poet's  books, 
Or  munnuring  sound  of  water  as  it  flows, 
Thou  comest  back  to  parley  with  repose! 
This  rustic  seat  in  the  old  apple-tree, 
With  its  o'er-hanging  golden  canopy 
Of  leaves  ülominate  with  autumnal  hues, 
And  shining  with  the  argent  light  of  dews, 
Shall  for  a  season  be  our  place  of  rest. 
Beneath  uß,  like  an  oriole's  pendent  nest, 
From  which  the  laughing  birds  have  taken 

wing, 
By  thee  abandoned,  hangs  thy  vacant  swing. 
Dream-like  the  waters  of  the  river  gleam ; 
A  snilless  vessel  drops  adown  the  stream, 
And  like  it,  to  a  sea  as  wide  and  deep, 
Thou  driftest  gently  down  the  tides  of  sleep. 

0  child!  0  new-born  denizen 
Of  life's  great  city  I  on  thy  head 
The  glory  of  the  mom  is  shed, 
Like  a  celestial  benisoni 

Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand, 
And  with  thy  little  band 
Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land. 

1  see  its  valves  expand, 
As  at  the  touch  of  Fate! 

Into  those  realms  of  love  and  hate, 

lato  that  darkness  blank  and  drear, 

By  some  prophetic  feeling  taught, 

I  launch  the  bold,  adventurous  thought, 

Freighted  with  hope  and  fear; 

As  upon  subterranean  strearos, 

In  cavems  unexplored  and  dark, 

Men  sometimes  launch  a  fragile  bark, 

Laden  with  flickering  fire, 

And  watch  its  swifl-reccding  beams, 

Until  at  length  they  disappear, 

And  in  the  distant  dark  expire. 

By  what  astrology  of  fear  or  hope 

Dare  I  to  cast  thy  horoscope! 

Like  the  new  moon  thy  life  appears; 

A  little  Strip  of  silver  light, 

And  widoning  outward  into  night 

The  shadowy  disk  of  future  years ! 

And  yet  upon  its  outer  rim, 

A  luminous  circle,  faint  and  dim, 

And  scarcely  visible  to  us  here, 

Kounds  and  completes  the  perfect  sphere; 

A  prophecy  and  intimation, 

A  pale  and  feeble  adumbration 

Of  the  great  world  of  light,  that  lies 

Behind  all  human  destinies. 

Ah !  if  thy  fate,  with  anguish  fraught, 
Should  be  to  wet  the  dusty  soll 
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With  the  hot  tears  and  sweat  of  toil  — 
To  struggle  with  imperious  thought, 
Until  the  overburdened  brain, 
Weary  with  labour,  faint  with  pain, 
Like  a  jarred  pendulum,  retain 
Only  its  motion,  not  its  power,  — 
Remerober,  in  that  perilous  hour, 
When  most  afflicted  and  oppressed, 
From  labour  there  shall  come  forth  rest. 

And  if  a  more  auspcious  fate 

On  thy  advancing  Steps  await, 

Still  let  it  ever  bethy  pride 

To  linger  by  the  labourer's  side; 

With  words  of  sympathy  or  song 

To  cheer  the  dreary  march  along, 

Of  the  great  army  of  the  poor, 

O'er  desert  sand,  o'er  dangerous  moor. 

Nor  to  thyself  the  task  shall  be 

Without  reward ;  for  thou  shalt  leam 

The  wisdom  early  to  discem 

True  beauty  in  Utility; 

As  great  Pythagoras  of  yore, 

Standing  beside  the  blacksmith*s  door, 

And  hearing  the  hamraers,  as  they  smote 

The  anvils  with  a  difierent  note, 

Stole  from  the  varying  tones,  that  hang 

Vibrant  on  every  iron  tongue, 

The  Beeret  of  the  sounding  wire. 

And  formed  the  seven^chorded  lyre. 

Enough!  I  will  not  play  the  Seer; 
I  will  no  longer  strive  to  ope 
The  mystic  volume,  where  appear 
The  herald  Hope,  forerunning  Fear, 
And  Fear,  the  pursuivant  of  Hope.  — 
Thy  destiny  remains  untold; 
For,  like  Aoestcs'  shaft  of  old, 
The  swift  thought  kindles  as  it  flies, 
And  bums  to  ashes  in  the  skies« 


A  SPRING  LANDSCAPE. 

The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild: 

It  was  a  sound  of  joyl 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wildl 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled, 

As  if  I  were  a  boy ; 

And  ever  whispered,  müd  and  low, 
„Come,  be  a  child  once  more!" 

And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro. 

And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow; 

Oh,  I  could  not  choose  but  go 
Into  the  woodlands  hoar. 
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Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air, 

Into  the  solemn  wood, 
Solemn  and  silent  everywherel 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seem'd  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  eveuing  prB.yrl 

Like  one  in  prajV  I  stood. 

Before  me  rose  an  avenne 

Of  tall  and  sombrons  pines; 
Abroad  their  fan-like  branches  grew, 
And  where  the  snnshine  darted  throngh, 
Spread  a  vapour  soft  and  blue, 
In  long  and  sloping  lines. 

Andy  falling  on  my  weary  brain, 

Like  a  fast-falling  shower, 
The  dreams  of  youth  came  back  again ; 
Low  lispings  of  the  summer  rain, 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain, 

As  once  npon  the  flower. 


TWIUGHT. 

The  twiligfat  is  sad  and  cloudy, 
The  wind  blows  wild  and  free, 

And,  like  the  wings  of  sea-birds, 
Flash  the  wild  caps  of  the  sea. 

Bot  in  the  fisherman's  cottage 
There  shines  a  niddier  light, 

And  a  little  face  at  the  window 
Peers  ont  into  the  night. 

Close,  close  it  is  pressed  to  the  window, 

As  if  those  childlsh  eyes 
Were  looking  into  the  darkness, 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman^s  waving  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro, 
Now  rising  to  the  ceiling, 

Now  bowing  and  bending  low, 

What  tale  do  the  roaring  ocean, 
And  the  night-wind  bleak  and  wild, 

As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement, 
Teil  to  that  little  child? 

And  why  do  the  roaring  ocean 

And  the  night-wind  wild  and  bleak, 

As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother, 
Drive  the  colour  from  her  cheekl 


RESIGNATION. 

There  is  no  flock,ho  wever  watdied  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair! 

The  air  is  fall  of  farewells  to  the  dying 

And  moumings  for  the  dead; 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  crying, 

"Will  not  be  comforted ! 

Let  US  be  patient!    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oflentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  seebut  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapours 

Amid  these  earthly  damps, 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad  funeral  tapers, 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death!  What  seems  so  is  transition; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  Elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead,  the  child  of  our  afiection, 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister^s  stillness  and  seclusion 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day,  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  Steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  andkeepunbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking   that   our   remembrance,    though 
unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her, 
For  when,  with  raptures  wild, 

In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 
She  will  not  be  a  child; 

But  a  fair  matden  in  her  Father's  mansion 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 
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And  though  at  times  impetuons  with  emotion 
And  anguish  long  suppressed, 

The  8welling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the 
ocean, 
That  cannot  be  at  rest,  — 

We  will  be  patient  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay: 
But  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 


THE  ARROW  AND  THE  SONG. 

I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  feil  to  earth  I  knew  not  where; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  feil  to  earth  I  knew  not  where ; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song? 

Long,  long  aftei'wards,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow  still  unbroke; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  the  heart  of  a  friend. 


THE  OPEN  WINDOW. 

The  old  house  by  the  Kndens 
Stood  silent  in  the  shade, 

And  on  the  gravelled  pathway 
The  light  and  shadow  played. 

I  saw  the  niirsery  window 

Wide  opon  to  the  air; 
But  the  faces  of  the  children 

They  were  no  longer  there. 

The  large  Newfoundland  house  dog 
Was  Standing  by  the  door; 

He  looked  for  liis  little  playmates 
Who  would  return  no  more. 

They  walked  not  under  the  lindens, 
They  played  not  in 'the  hall; 

Bat  shadow  and  silence  and  sadness 
Were  hanging  over  all. 


The  birds  sung  in  tlie  branches, 
With  sweet  familiär  tone; 

But  the  voices  of  the  children 
Will  be  heard  in  dreams  alone! 

And  the  boy  that  walked  beside  me 

Ile  coald  not  understand 
Why  closer  in  mine,  —  ah,  doser!  - 

I  pressed  bis  warm  soft  band. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIP. 

„BüH-n  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master! 

Stanch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestlel" 

The  merchant's  word, 

Delighted  the  Master  heard; 

For  bis  heart  was  in  bis  work,  and  the  heart 

Giveth  grace  to  every  Art. 

A  qui.et  smile  played  round  bis  lips, 

As  the  eddies  and  dimples  of  the  tide 

Play  round  the  bows  of  ships, 

That  steadily  at  anchor  ride. 

And  with  a  voice  that  was  füll  of  glee 

He  answered,  „Ere  long  we  will  launch 

A  vessel  as  goodly,  and  strong,  and  stanch, 

As  ever  weathered  a  wintry  sea!" 

And  first,  with  nicest  skill  and  art, 

Perfect  and  finished  in  every  part, 

A  little  model  the  Master  wronght, 

Which  should  be  to  the  larger  plan 

What  the  child  is  to  the  man, 

Its  counterpart  in  miniature; 

That  with  a  band  more  swiflb  and  sure 

The  greater  labour  might  be  brought 

To  answer  to  bis  inward  thought. 

And  as  he  laboured,  bis  mind  ran  o'er 

The  various  ships  that  were  built  of  yore, 

And  above  them  all,  and  strängest  of  all, 

Towered  the  Great  Harry,  crank  and  tall, 

Whose  picture  was  hanging  6n  the  wall, 

With  bows  and  stem  raised  high  in  air, 

And  balconies  hanging  here  and  there. 

And  Signal  lantems  and  flags  afloat. 

And  eight  round  towers,  like  those  that  frown 

From  some  old  Castle,  looking  down 

Upon  the  drawbridge  and  the  moat. 

And  ho  Said  with  a  smile,  „Cur  ship,  I  wis, 

Shall  be  of  another  form  than  this!" 

It  was  of  another  form,  indeed ; 
Built  for  freight,  and  yet  for  speed, 
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A  beautiful  and  gallant  craft; 
Broad  in  thebeam,  that  the  stress  of  the  blast, 
Pressing  down  npon  sail  and  mast, 
Might  not  the  sharp  bows  overwhelm; 
Broad  in  the  beam,  bnt  sloping  afl 
With  gracefnl  curre  and  slow  degrees, 
That  she  might  be  docile  to  the  heim, 
And  that  the  currents  of  parted  seas, 
Closing  behind,  with  mighty  forco, 
Might  aid  and  not  impede  her  course. 

In  the  shipjard  stood  the  Master, 
With  the  model  of  the  vessel, 

That  should  laugh  at  all  disaster. 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle! 

Covering  manj  a  rood  of  ground, 

Lay  the  timber  piled  around; 

Timber  of  chesnut,  and  elm ,  and  oak, 

And,  scattered  here  and  there,  with  these, 

The  knarled  and  crooked  cedar  knees; 

Broaght  frora  regiöns  far  away, 

Frora  Pascagoula's  sunny  bay, 

And  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Roanoke ! 

Ah !  what  a  wondroas  thitig  it  is 

To  note  how  many  wheels  of  toil 

One  thought,  oneword,  can  set  in  motion! 

There*8  not  a  ship  that  sails  the  ocean, 

Bot  every  climate,  every  soil, 

Most  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small. 

And  help  to  build  the  wooden  wall! 

The  snn  was  rising  o'er  the  sea. 
And  long  the  level  shadows  lay, 
As  if  they,  too,  the  beams  would  be 
Of  some  great,  aiiy  argosy, 
Framed  and  lannched  in  a  Single  day. 
That  silent  architect,  the  sun, 
Had  hewn  and  laid  them  every  one, 
Ere  the  work  of  man  was  yet  begun. 
Beside  the  Master,  when  he  spoke, 
A  youth,  against  an  anchor  leaning, 
Listened,  to  catch  the  slightest  meaning. 
Only  the  long  waves,  as  they  broke 
In  ripples  on  the  pebbly  beach, 
Interrupted  the  old  man's  speech. 

BeaatiM  they  were,  in  sooth. 

The  old  man  and  the  fiery  youth! 

The  old  man,  in  whose  busy  brain 

Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  main 

Was  modelled  o*er  and  o'er  again ;  — 

The  fiery  yonth,  who  was  to  be 

The  hcir  of  bis  dexterity, 

Theheir  of  bis  house,  and  bis  daughter's  band, 

When  he  had  bnilt  and  lannched  frora  land 

What  the  eider  head  had  planned. 


„Thus,"  Said  he ,  „will  we  bnild  this  ship ! 

Lay  Square  the  blocks  upon  the  slip. 

And  follow  well  this  plan  of  mine. 

Choose  the  limbers  with  great  est  care; 

Of  all  that  is  unsound  beware; 

For  only  what  is  sound  and  strong 

To  this  vessel  shall  belong. 

Cedar  of  Maine  and  Georgia  pine 

Her  together  shall  combine. 

A  goodly  frame,  and  a  goodly  fame, 

And  the  Union  be  her  name! 

For  the  day  that  gives  her  to  the  sea 

Shall  give  my  daughter  unto  thee!" 

The  Master's  word 

Enraptured  the  young  man  heard ; 

And  as  he  turned  bis  face  aside, 

With  a  look  of  joy  and  a  thrill  of  pride, 

Standing  before 

Her  father's  door, 

He  saw  the  form  of  bis  promised  bride* 

The  sun  shone  on  her  golden  hair. 

And  her  cheek  was  glowing  fresfa  and  fair, 

With  the  breath  of  morn  and  the  soft  sea  air. 

Like  a  beauteous  bärge  was  she. 

Still  at  rest  on  the  sandy  beach, 

Just  beyond  the  billow's  reach; 

But  he 

Was  the  restless,  seething,  stormy  sea! 

Ah,  how  skilful  grows  the  band 
That  obeyeth  Love's  commandl 
It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 
And  he  who  followeth  Love's  bebest 
Far  exceedeth  all  the  rest! 

Thus  with  the  rising  of  the  sun 

Was  ihe  noble  task  begun, 

And  soon  throughout  the  shipyard^s  bounds 

Were  heard  the  intermingled  sounds 

Of  axes  and  of  mallets,  plied 

With  vigorous  arms  on  every  side; 

Plied  so  deftly  and  so  well, 

That  ere  the  shadows  of  evening  feil, 

The  keel  of  oak  for  a  noble  ship, 

Scarfed  and  bolted,  straight  and  strong 

Was  lying  ready,  and  stretched  along 

The  blocks,  well  placed  upon  the  slip. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  every  one 

Who  sees  bis  labour  well  begun. 

And  not  perplexed  and  multiplied, 

By  idly  waiting  for  time  and  tide! 

And  when  the  bot,  long  day  was  o'er, 
The  young  man  at  the  Master's  door 
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Sat  with  tbe  maiden  calm  and  still. 
And  within  the  porch,  a  little  more 
Removed  beyond  the  evening  chill, 
The  father  sat,  and  told  them  tales 
Of  wrecks  in  the  great  September  gales, 
Of  pirates  npon  the  Spanisji  Main, 
And  ships  that  never  came  back  again; 
Tho  Chance  and  change  of  a  sailor's  life, 
Want  and  plentj,  rest  and  afrife, 
His  roving  fancy,  like  the  wind, 
TbiU  nothing  can  staj  and  nothing  can  bind; 
And  the  magic  charm  of  foreign  lands, 
With  shadows  of  palms,  and  shining  sands, 
Where  the  tumbling  surf, 
O'er  the  coral  reefs  of  Madagascar, 
Washes  the  feet  of  the  swarthj  Laacar, 
As  he  lies  alone  and  asleep  on  the  tuif. 
And  the  trembling  maiden  held  her  breath 
At  the  tales  of  that  awful,  pitiless  sea, 
With  all  its  teri-or  and  mystery, 
The  dim,  dark  sea,  so  like  unto  Death, 
That  divides,  and  yet  unites  mankind! 
And  whenever  the  old  man  paused,  a  gleam 
From  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  would  awhile  illume 
The  silent  group  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
And  thoughtful  faces,  as  in  a  dream; 
And  for  a  moraent  one  might  mark 
What  had  been  hidden  by  the  dark, 
That  the  head  of  the  maiden  lay  at  rest, 
Tenderly,  on  the  young  man's  breast! 

Day  by  day  the  vessel  grew, 

With  timbers  fashioned  strong  and  true, 

Stemson  and  keelson  and  sternson  knee, 

Till,  framed  with  perfect  symmetry, 

A  skeleton  ship  rose  np  to  view! 

And  around  the  bows  and  along  the  side 

The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  plied, 

Till  after  many  a  week,  at  length, 

Wonderful  for  form  and  strength, 

Sublime  in  its  enorroous  bnlk, 

Loomed  aloft  the  shadowy  hulk! 

And  around  itcolumnsofsmoke,  iipwreathing, 

Rose  from  the  boib'ng,  bubbling,  seething 

Caldron,  that  glowed, 

And  overflowed 

With  the  black  tar,  heated  for  the  sheathtng. 

And  amid  the  claroours 

Of  clattering  hammers. 

He  who  üstened  heard  now  and  then 

The  song  of  the  Master  and  his  men:  — 

„Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master, 
Stanch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 

That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  I*' 


With  oaken  brace  and  copper  band, 

Lay  the  mdder  on  the  sand, 

That,  like  a  tbought,  shonld  have  control 

Over  the  moyeroent  of  the  whole; 

And  near  it  the  anchor,  whose  giant  band 

Would  reach  down,  and  grapple  with  the  land, 

And  immoveable  and  fast 

Hold  the  great  ship  against  the  bellowing  blast ! 

And  at  the  bows  an  image  stood, 

By  a  cunning  artist  carved  in  wood, 

With  rohes  of  white,  that  far  behind 

Seemed  to  be  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

It  was  not  shaped  in  a  classic  mould, 

Not  like  a  Nymph  or  Godd^s  of  old, 

Or  Naiad  rising  from  the  water, 

But  modelled  from  the  Master's  danghter! 

On  many  a  dreary  and  miöty  night, 

*Twill  be  seen  by  the  rays  of  the  signal  Kght, 

Speeding  along  through  the  rain  and  the  dark, 

Like  a  ghost  in  its  snow-white  sai'k, 

The  pilot  of  some  phantom  bark, 

Guiding  the  vessel,  in  its  flight, 

By  a  path  none  other  knows  aright! 

Behold  at  last, 
Each  tall  and  tapering  mast 
Is  swung  into  its  place; 
Shrouds  and  stays 
Holding  it  firm  and  fasti 

Long  ago. 

In  the  deer-hannted  forests  of  Maine,  * 

When  upon  mountain  and  piain 

Lay  the  snow, 

They  feil,  —  those  lordly  pines! 

Those  grand,  majestic  pines ! 

Mid  shouts  and  cheers 

The  jaded  steers, 

Panting  beneath  the  goad, 

Dragged  down  the  weary,  winding  road 

Those  captive  kings  so  straight  and  tall, 

To  be  shom  of  their  Streaming  hair, 

And,  naked  and  bare, 

To  feel  the  stress  and  the  strain 

Of  the  wind  and  the  roeling  main, 

Whose  roar 

Would  remind  them  for  evermore 

Of  their  nati  ve  forests  they  shonld  not  see  agatn. 

And  everywhere 

The  slender,  graceful  spars 

Poised  alofl  in  the  air. 

And  at  the  mast  head. 

White,  blue,  and  red, 

A  flag  unrolls  the  stripes  and  stars. 

Ah!  when  the  wanderer,  lonely,  friendless, 
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In  foreign  harbours  shall  behold 
That  flag  unrolled, 
Twill  be  a8  a  friendly  band 
8tretdied  out  from  bis  native  land, 
Filling  bis  beart  witb  memories  sweet  and 
endless ! 

• 

All  ifl  ünisbed!  and  at  lengtb 

Has  come  tbe  bridal  daj 

Of  beauty  and  of  strengtb. 

To-day  tbe  vessel  sball  be  launcbed! 

Witb  fleecy  clouds  tbe  sky  is  blancbed, 

And  o'er  Äe  bay, 

Slowly,  in  all  bis  splendoars  digbt, 

Tbe  great  snn  rises  to  bebold  tbe  sight. 

Tbe  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old, 

Streng  as  yoatb,  and  as  uncontrolled, 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro, 

Up  and  down  tbe  sands  of  gold. 

His  beating  beart  is  not  at  rest ; 

And  far  and  wide, 

Witb  ceaseless  flow, 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  witb  tbe  beaving  of  bis  breast. 

He  waits  impatient  for  bis  binde. 

There  sbe  Stands, 

Witb  ber  foot  upon  tbe  sands, 

Decked  witb  flags  and  streamers  gay, 

In  bonour  of  ber  marriage  day, 

Her  snow-wbite  Signals  fluttering,  blending. 

Round  ber  like  a  veil  descending, 

Ready  to  be 

Tbe  bride  of  tbe  gray,  old  sea. 

On  tbe  deck  anotber  bride 
Is  Standing  by  ber  lover's  side. 
Shadows  from  tbe  flags  and  sbrouds, 
Like  tbe  sbadows  cast  by  donds, 
Broken  by  many  a  sunny  fleck, 
Fall  around  tbem  on  tbe  deck. 

The  prayer  is  said, 

Tbe  Service  read, 

Tbe  joyons  bridegroom  bows  bis  bead : 

And  in  tears  tbe  good  old  Master 

Shakes  tbe  brown  band  of  bis  son, 

Kisses  bis  dangbter's  glowing  cheek 

In  silence,  for  be  cannot  speak, 

And  ever  faster 

Down  his  own  tbe  tears  begin  to  run. 

The  worthy  pastor  — 

The  sbepherd  of  that  wandering  flock, 

That  bas  tbe  ocean  for  its  wold, 

That  bas  tbe  vessel  for  its  fold, 


Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock  — 

Spake,  witb  accents  mild  and  clear, 

Words  of  waming,  words  of  cheer, 

But  tedious  to  tbe  bridegroom's  ear. 

He  knew  tbe  chart 

Of  tbe  sailor's  beart. 

All  its  pleasures  and  its  griefs, 

All  its  sballows  and  rocky  reefs, 

All  those  secret  currents,  that  flow 

Witb  such  resistless  undertow, 

And  lift  and  drift,  witb  terrible  force, 

The  will  from  its  moorings  and  its  course. 

Therefore  be  spake,  and  thus  said  he:  — 

„Like  unto  ships  far  off  at  sea, 

Outward  or  bomeward  bound,  are  we. 

Before,  bebind,  and  all  around, 

Floats  and  Swings  tbe  borizon's  bound, 

Seems  at  its  outer  rim  to  rise 

And  climb  tbe  crystal  wall  of  tbe  skies, 

And  then  again  to  tum  and  sink, 

As  if  we  could  slide  from  its  outer  blink. 

Ab!  it  18  not  tbe  sea, 

It  is  not  tbe  sea  that  sinks  and  sbelves, 

But  ourselves, 

That  rock  and  rise 

Witb  endless  and  uneasy  motion, 

Now  touching  tbe  very  skies, 

Now  sinking  into  the  depths  of  ocean« 

Ab !  if  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing 

Like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring, 

Ever  level,  and  ever  true 

To  tbe  toil  and  the  task  we  have  to  do, 

We  sball  sail  securely,  and  safely  reach 

The  Fortunate  Isles,  on  whose  shining  beach 

The  sights  we  see,  and  the  sounds  we  hear. 

Will  be  those  of  joy  and  not  of  fear!" 

Then  the  Master, 

Witb  a  gesture  of  command, 

Waved  bis  band. 

And  at  tbe  word, 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  beard 

All  around  tbem  and  below, 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spnrs. 

And  see!  sbe  stirs! 

Sbe  Starts,  —  she  moves,  —  sbe  seems  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel. 

And,  spurning  witb  ber  foot  the  ground, 

Witb  one  exulting,  joyous  bound, 

Sbe  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms! 

And  lo!  from  the  assembled  crowd 
There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud, 
That  to  tbe  ocean  seemed  to  say,  — 
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„Take  her,  O  bridegroom,  old  and  gray, 

Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms, 

With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms !" 

How  beautiful  she  is!    How  fair 
She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 
Her  forrii  with  manya  soft  caress 
Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care ! 

Sali  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship! 
Through  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer! 
The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 
Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear ! 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
0  gentle,  loring,  trusting  wife, 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  Comings  and  thy  goings  be! 
For  gentleness  and  love  and  trusfc 
Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives! 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  State !  | 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 

Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel,  < 

What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel,  ! 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope,    ; 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  soand  and  shock,        , 

'T  is  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock; 

'T  is  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  galel 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar,  , 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore,  i 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Cur  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Oor  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee,  —  are  all  with  thee! 


THE  LÜCK  OF  EDENHALL. 

FROM  UHLAND. 

[TiiE  tradition  npon  which  this  ballad  is  founded,  and 
the  „shards  of  the  Luck  of  Rdenhall,"  still  exist  in  Eng- 
land. The  goblet  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave,  Bart., ^of  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland;and  is  not 
so  entirely  shattered  as  the  bailad  leaves  it.] 

Of  Edenhall,  the  youthful  Lord 
Bids  sound  the  festal  trumpet*s  call; 


He  rises  at  the  banquet  board, 

And  cries,  'mid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 

„Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Edenhali!''  - 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, 
The  house's  oldest  seneschal, 
Take%  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again, 
The  drinking  glass  of  crystal  tall: 
They  call  it  The  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

Then  said  the  Lord :  „This  glass  to  praise, 

Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal!" 

The  gray-beard  with  trembling  band  obeys ; 

A  purple  light  shines  over  all, 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  waves  it  light, 
„This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gftve  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite ; 
She  wrote  in  it :  -^  this  glass  dotk  faU^ 
Fareweü  therij  0  Luck  of  Edenhall! 

„'Twas  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  should  be 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall! 
Deep  draughts  drink  we  right  willingly; 
And  willingly  ring  with  merry  call, 
Kling!  klang!  to  the  Luck  of  Edcnhall!" 

First  rings  it  deep,  and  füll,  and  mild, 
Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild ; 
Then  mutters  at  last,  like  the  thunder's  fall, 
The  glorious  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

„For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might, 
The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 
It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right; 
Kling  I  klang !  —  with  a  harder  blow  than  all 
Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  EdenhaU!" 

As  tho  goblet  ringing  flies  apart, 
Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hall; 
And  through  the  rift  the  wild  flames  Start: 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all, 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall! 

In  storms  the  foe,  with  Are  and  sword: 
He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall; 
Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  Lord, 
But  holds  in  bis  band  the  crystal  tall, 
The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropcs  alone, 
The  gray-beard  in  the  desert  hall, 
He  seeks  bis  Lord's  burnt  skeleton, 
He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin's  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 
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„The  stone  wall,"  saith  he,  „doth  fall  aside, 
Down  must  the  statcly  columns  fall; 
Glass  18  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride; 
In  atoms  shall  fall  this  eaiihly  ball 
One  day,  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall." 


THE  TWO  LOCKS  OF  HAIR. 

FROM  PFIZER. 

A  YOüTH,  light-hearted  and  content, 
I  wander  through  the  world; 

Here,  Arab-like,  is  pitched  my  tent, 
And  straight  again  is  furled. 

Yet  oft  I  dream,  that  once  a  wife 
Close  in  my  heart  was  locked; 

And  in  the  sweet  repose  of  life, 
A  blessed  child  I  rocked. 

I  wake!    Away  that  dream  —  away! 
Too  long  did  it  remain ! 


So  long,  that  both  by  night  and  day 
It  ever  comes  again. 

The  end  lies  ever  in  my  thought: 

To  a  grave  so  cold  and  deep 
The  mother  beautiful  was  brought; 

Then  dropped  the  chil^  asleep. 

But  now  the  dream  is  whoUy  o'er, 

I  bathe  mine  eyes  and  see; 
And  wander  through  the  world  once  more, 

A  youth  so  light  and  free. 

Two  locks  —  and  they  are  wondrous  fair  — 

Left  me  that  vision  mild: 
The  brown  is  frora  the  mother's  hair, 

The  blond  is  froro  the  child. 

And  when  I  see  that  lock  of  gold, 

Pale  grows  the  evening-red; 
And  when  the  dark  lock  I  behold, 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT, 

Born  1794. 


THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  withher  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
Ayarious  language;  for  bis  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.    When 

thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  bUght 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  Images 
Of  the  Stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  daxkness,  and  the  narrow 

house, 
Make  thee  to  shndder,   and  grow  sick  at 

heart;  — 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
£arth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air,  — 
Comes  a  still  voice  — Yet  a  few  days,  and 

thee 
The  all-beholding  snn  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor'yet  in  the  cold  ground. 


Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many 

tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourish'd  thee,  shall 

Claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  fbr  ever  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 
And  to  the  eluggish  clod,  which  the  rüde  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  tre^s  upon.  The 

oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy 

mould. 
Yet  not  to  thine  etemal  rcsting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone  —  nor  conldst  thou 

wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world  —  with 

kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth  —  the  wise,  the 

good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.  —  The  hüls 
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Rock-ribb'd,  and  ancient  as  ihe  sun,  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
The  venerable  woods  —  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  coniplaining  brooks 
That  raake  the  meadows  green;  and,  poor'd 

round  all, 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,  — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that 

troad 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bo6om.    —  Take  the 

wings 
Of  moming,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pieroe, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  soand, 
Save  bis  own  dashings  —  yet  the  dead  are 

there; 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began ,  have  laid  them 

down 
In  their  last  sleep  —  the  dead  there  reign 

alone. 
So   shalt   thou  rest  —  and   what  if  thou 

withdraw 
Unheeded  by  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?  All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.  The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favourite  phantom;  yet  all  these  shall 

leave 
Their  mirth   and  their   employments,   and 

shfidl  come 
And  make   their  bed   with   thee.    As   the 

long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he 

who  goes 
In  the  füll  strength  of  years ,  matron ,  and 

maid, 
And  the  sweet  habe,  and  the  gray-headed 

man,  — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gatber'd  to  thy  side, 
By  those,  who,  in  their  tum,  shall  foUow 

them. 
So  live,  that ,  when  thy  snmmons  comes  to 

The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realra,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  Chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave,  at  night, 


Scourged  to  his  dnngeon,  bat,  sustain'd  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
Abouthim,  and  lies  down  topleasantdreams. 


SONG  OF  THE  STARS. 

When  the  radiant  morn  of  Creation  broke. 
And  the  world  in  the  smile  of  God  awoke, 
And  the  empty  realms  of  darkness  and  death 
Were  moved  through  their   depth    by   his 

mighty  breath. 
And  orbs  of  beauty  and  spheres  of  flame 
From  the  void  abyss  in  myriads  came,  — 
In  the  joy  of  youth  as  they  darted  away,' 
Through  the  widening  wastes  of  spaoe  to 

play, 
Their  silver  voices  in  chorus  rung, 
And  this  was  the  song  the  bright  ones  sung. 

Away,  away!  through  the  wide,   wide 

sky,  — 
The  fair  blue  fields  that  befoi-e  us  lie,  — 
Each  sun,  with  the  worlds  that  around  him 

roll, 
Each  planet,  poised  on  her  tuming  pole; 
With  her  isles  of  green ,  and  her  clouds  of 

white. 
And  her  waters  that  lie  like  fluid  light. 

For  the  source  of  glory  uncovers  his  face. 
And   the   brightness    o'erflows   nnbounded 

Space; 
And  we  drink,  as  we  go,  the  luminous  tides 
In  our  ruddy  air  and  our  blooming  sides: 
Lo!  yonder  the  living  splendours  play; 
Away,  on  onr  joyous  path,  away! 

Look,  look,  through  our  glittering  ranks 

afar, 
In  the  infinite  azure,  star  after  star, 
How  they  brighten  and  bloom  as  they  swiftly 

pass! 
How   the   verdure   runs   o*er  each  rolling 

mass! 
And  the  path  of  the  gentle  winds  is  seen, 
Where  the  small  waves  dance,  and  the  young 

woods  lean* 

And  see,  where  the  brighter  day-beams 
pour, 
How  the  rainbows  hang  in  the sunny  shower; 
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And  the  mom  and  eve,  with  their  pomp  of 

hues, 
Shift  o*er  the  brigfat  planets  and  ehed  their 

dews ; 
And   'twixt  them   both,   o'er  the  teeming 

ground, 
With  her  shadowy  cone  the  night  goes  round ! 

Away,  away!  in  our  blossoming  bowers, 
In  the  soft  air  wrapping  these  spheres  of  ours, 
In  the  seas  and  fountains  that  shine  with 

mom, 
See  love  is  brooding,  and  life  is  born, 
And  breathing  mjriads  are  breaking  from 

night, 
To  rejoice,  like  us,  in  motion  and  light. 

Glide   on    in   yonr  beauty,  ye  youthful 

fipheres, 
To   weave   the   dance    that   measures    the 

years, 
Glide  on^  in  the  gloiy  and  gladnes^  sent 
To  the  farthest  wall  of  the  finnament,  — 
The  boundless  visible  smile  of  Him, 
To  the  veil  of  whose  brow  your  lamps  are 

dim. 


BARTH, 


A  MiDNiGHT  black  with  clouds  is  in  the  sky; 
I  seem  to  feel,  upon  my  limbs,  the  weight 
Of  its  vast  brooding  shadow.    All  in  vain 
Tums  the  tired  eye  in  search  of  form ;  no  star 
Pierces  the  pitchy  veil;  no  ruddy  blaze, 
From  dwellings  lighted  by  the  cheeiful  hearth, 
Tinges  the  fiowering  summits  of  the  grass. 
No  sonnd  of  life  is  heard,  no  village  hum, 
Nor  measnred  tramp  of  footstep  in  the  path, 
Nor  msh  of  wing,  while,  on  the  breast  of 

Barth, 
I  He  and  listen  to  her  mighty  voice: 
A  voice  of  many  tones  —  sent  up  from 

streams 
That  wander  through  the  gloom,  from  woods 

nnseen, 
Swa/d  by  the  sweeping  of  the  tides  of  air, 
From  rodcy  chasms  where  darkness  dwells 

all  day, 
And  hollows  of  the  great  invisible  hills. 
And  sands  that  edge  the  ocean,  sfretching  far 
Into  the  night  —  a  melancholy  soundl 


O  Earth !  dost  thou  too  sorrow  for  the  past 
Like  man  thy  offspring?     Do  I  hear  thee 

monm 
Thy    childhood's    unretuiiiing    hours,    thy 

Springs 
Gone  with  their  genial  airs  and  melodies, 
The  gentle  generations  of  thy  flowers, 
And  thy  majestic  groves  of  olden  time, 
Perish'd  with  all  their  dwellers?   Dost  thou 

wail 
For  that  fair  age  of  which  the  poets  teil, 
£re  the  rüde  winds  grew  keen  with  frost, 

or  fire 
Fell  with  the  rains,  or  spouted  from  the  hills, 
To  blast  thy  greenness,  while  the  virgin 

night 
Was  guiltless  and  salubrious  as  the  day? 
Or  haply  dost  thou  grieve  for  those  that 

die  — 
For  living  things  that  trod  a while  thy  face, 
The  love  of  thee  and  heaven  —  and  now 

they  sleep 
Mix'd  with   the  shapeless  dust   on    which 

thy  herds 
Trample  and   graze?     I  too  must  grieve 

with  thee, 
O'er  loved  ones  lost  —  their  graves  are  far 

away 
Upon  thy  mountains,  yet,  while  I  recline, 
Alone,  in  darkness,  on  thy  naked  soil, 
The  mighty  nourisher  and  burial-place 
Of  man,  I  feel  that  I  embrace  their  dust. 


Ha!  how  the  murmur  deepens!  I  perceive 
And  tremble  at  its  dreadful  import    Earth 
Uplifts  a  general  cry  for  guilt  and  wrong, 
And  heaven  is  listening*      The   forgotten 

graves 
Of  the  heart-broken  utter  forlh  their  plaint 
The  dust  of  her  who  loved  and  was  betray'd, 
And  him  who  died  neglected  in  his  age; 
The  sepulchres  of  those  who  for  mankind 
Labour'd,  and  eam'd  the  recompense  of  scom ; 
Ashcs  of  martyrs  for  the  truth,   and  bones 
Of  those  who,  in  the  strife  for  liberty, 
Whei-e  beaten  down,  their  corses  given  to 

dogs, 
Their  names  to  infemy,  all  find  a  voice. 
The  nook  in  which  the  captive,  overtoil'd, 
Lay  down  to  rest  at  last,  and  that  which 

holds 
Childhood's  sweet  blossoms,  crush'd  by  crue 

hands. 
Send  up  a  plaintive  sound.     From   battle 

fields. 
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Where  heroes  madly  drave  and  dash'd  their 

hosfs 
Against  each  other,  ris^s  up  a  noise, 
As  if  the  armed  mnltitudes  of  dead 
Stirr*d  in  their  heavy  slumber.     Moumftil 

tones 
Come  from  the  green  abysses  of  the  sea  — 
A  Story  of  the  crimes  the  guilty  sought 
To  hide  beneath  its  waves.    The  glens,  the 

groves, 
Paths  in  thethicket^  pools  of  runningbrook, 
And  banks  and  depths  of  lake,  and  streets 

and  lanes 
Of  cities,  now  that  living  sounds  are  hnsh'd, 
Murmur  of  guilty  force  and  treachery. 

Here,  where  I  rest,  the  rales  of  Italy 
Av^  ronnd  me,  populous  from  early  time, 
And  field  of  the  tremendous  warfare  waged 
Twixt  good  and  evil.  Who,  alas,  shall  dare 
Interpret  to  man's  ear  the  mingled  voice 
From  all  her  ways  and  walls,  and  strrets 

and  streams, 
And  hills  and  frnitful  fields  ?    Old  dungeons 

breathe 
Of  horrors  veil'd  from  histoiy;  the  stones 
Of  mouldering  amphitheatre»,  where  flow'd 
The  life-blood  of  the  warrior  slave,  cry  out. 
The  fanes  of  old  religions,  the  proud  piles 
Rear'd  with  the  spoil  of  empires  —  yea, 

the  heai*ths 
Of  cities  dug  from  their  volcanic  graves, 
Report  of  human  suflering  and  shame 
And  foUy.    Even  the  common  dust,  among 
The  Rpringing  com   and  vine-rows,    wit- 

nesses 
The  agps  of  oppression.    Ah,  I  hew 
A  murmur  of  confused  langnages, 
The  utterance  of  nations  now  no  more, 
Driven  out  by  mightier,  as  the  days  of  heaven 
Chase  one  another  from  the  sky.    The  blood 
Of  freemen  shed  by  freemen,  tili  stränge  lords 
Came  in  the  hour  of  weakness,  and  made  fast 
Theyoke  that  yet  is  worn,  appeals  to  Heaven. 

What  then  shall  cloanse  thy  bosom,  gentle 

Barth, 
From  all  its  painful  memories  of  guilt? 
The  whelming  flood,  or  the  renewing  fire, 
Or  the  slow  change  of  time?  that  so,  at  last, 
The  horried  tale  of  perjury  and  strife, 
Murder  and  spoil,  which  men  call  history, 
May  seem  a  fable,  like  the  inventions  told 
By  poets  of  the  gods  of  Greece.    O  thou, 
Who  Bittest  far  beyond  the  Atlantic  deep, 
Among  the  sources  of  thy  glorious  streams, 


My  native  Land  of  Groves!  a  newer  page 
In  the  great  record  of  the  world  is  thine, 
Shall  it  be  fairer?   Fear,  and  friendly  hope, 
And  envy,  watch  the  issue,  while  the  lines, 
By  which  thou  shalt  be  judged,  are  written 
down. 


FOREST  HYMN. 

The  groves  were  God*8  first  temples.    Ere 

man  leam'd 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them,  —  ere  he 

framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems ;  in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  hekneltdown. 
And  offer'd  to  the  Mightiest  solen^n  thanks 
And  6npplication.    For  bis  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences, 
Which,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place, 
And  from  the  gray  old  trunks,  that  high 

in  heaven 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the 

sound 
Of  the  invisible  breath,  that  sway'd  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and 

bow'd 
His  spirit  with   the  thought   of  boundless 

power, 
And  inaccessible  majesty.    Ah,  why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 
God's  andent  sanctuaries,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  undcr  roofs 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised?  Let  me, 

at  least, 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood, 
OfFer  one  hymn  —  thrice  happy,  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  his  ear. 

Father,  thy  band 
Hath  rear'd  these  venerable  columns,  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdaut  roof.    Thou  didst 

look  down 
lipon  the  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.  They,  in  thy  snn, 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy 

breeze. 
And  shot  towards  heaven.     The  century- 

living  crow, 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old 

and  died 
Among  their  branches ;  tili,  at  last,  they  stood. 
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As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and 

dark, 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Couimunion   with  his  Maker.     These  dim 

vaults, 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Report  not.    No  fantastic  carvings  show, 
The  boast  of  our  vain  raco,  to  change  the  form 
Of  thy  fair  works.    Bot  thoa  art  here  — 

thou  fill'st 
The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds, 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
In  mosic ;  —  thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath, 
That,  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place, 
Comes,  scarcely  feit;  —  the  barky  trunks, 

the  ground, 
The  fresh,  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct 

with  thee. 
Here  is  continnal  worship;  —  nature,  here. 
In  the  tranquiUity  that  thou  dost  love, 
Enjoys  thy  presence.    Noiselessly  around, 
From  perch  to  perch,  the  soHtary  bird 
Passes;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that,  'midst 

its  herbs, 
Wells  sofüy  forth,  and  Visits  the  strong  roots 
Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  teils  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.  Thou  hast  not  left 
Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 
Of  thy  perfections.   Grandeur,  strength,  and 

grace 
Are  here.  to  spcak  of  thee.   This  mighty  oak, 
By  whose  immoveable  stem  I  stand,  and  seem 
Almost  annihilated,  —  not  a  prince, 
In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep, 
E'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 
WearS'  the  green   coronal   of  leaves  with 

which 
Thy  band  has  graced  him.     Nestled  at  his 

root 
Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 
Of  the  broad  sun.  That  delicate  forest  flower 
With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 
Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould. 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  uniyerse. 


My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on, 
In  silence,  round  me  —  the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finish'd,  yet  renew'd 
For  ever.    Written  on  thy  works,  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  etemity. 


Lo !  all  grow  old  and  die  —  but  see,  again, 
How  on  the  faltering  footsleps  of  decay 
Youth  presses   —  ever  gay  and  beautiful 

youth. 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.    These  lofly  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them.    Oh,  tbere  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth'j»  charros:  upon  her  bosom  yet, 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centnries, 
The  fi'eshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies. 
And  yet  shall  lie.    Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
Of  his  arch-enemy,  Death  —  yea,   seats 

himself 
Upon  the  tyrant's  throne  —  the  sepulchre, 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment    For  he  came 

forth 
From  thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 
There  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  them- 

selves 
Deep  in  the  woody  wildemess,  and  gave 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer,  tili  they 

outlived 
The  generation  bom  with  them,  nor  seem'd 
Less  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around   them;    —    and   there   have   been 

holy  men 
Who  deem'd  it  were  not  well  to  pass  lifethus. 
But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
Retire,  and  in  thy  presence  reassure 
My  feeble  virtue.    Here  its  enemies, 
The  passions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink. 
And  tremble  and  are  still.    Oh,  God !  when 

thou 
Dost  scare  the  world  with    tempests,    set 

on  fire 
Theheavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or  fill, 
With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament, 
The  swift,  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the 

woods 
And  drowns  the  villages ;  when,  at  thy  call, 
Uprises  the  great  deep  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent,  and  overw heims 
Its  cities  —  who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight  — 
Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power, 
His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  foUies  by  ? 
Oh,  from  these  stemer  aspects  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine,   nor  let  us  need  the 

wrath 
Of  the  mad,  unchain'd  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.    Be  it  ours  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  milder  majesty, 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 
Leam  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  LILY. 

Innocent  child  and  snow-white  flower! 
Well  are  ye  paired  in  your  opening  hour, 
Thus  should  the  pure  and  the  lovely  meet, 
Stainless  with  stainless,  andsweet  with  sweet 

White,  as  those  leaves  just  blown  apart, 
Are  the  pliant  folds  of  thy  own  young  heart; 
GuUty  passion  and  cank'ring  care, 
Never  have  left  their  traces  there. 

Artless  one!  though  thou  gazest  now 
O'er  the  white  blossoms  with  eamest  brow, 
Soon  will  it  tire  thy  childish  eye, 
Fair  as  it  is,  thon  wilt  throw  it  by. 

Throw  it  aside  in  thy  weary  hour, 
Throw  it  to  the  g?ound  the  fair  white  flower; 
Yet,  as  thy  tender  years  depart, 
Keep  that  white  and  innocent  heart. 


TO  THE  FßlNGED  GENTIAN.       . 

Thou  blossom,  bright  with  autnmn  dew. 
And  coloured  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  Springs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dress'd, 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late,  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  its  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye, 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue  —  blue  —  as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  vnj  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 


LINES  ON  MARCa 

The  stonny  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies ; 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast, 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild  stonny  month!  in  praise  of  thee; 

Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou  to  northem  lands  again 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring, 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train, 
Aud  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

And,  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storro, 
Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day, 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm. 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Then  sing  along  the  gushing  rills. 

And  the  füll  Springs,  from  frost  set  free, 

That,  brightly  leaping  down  the  hüls, 
Are  just  set  out  to  meet  the  sea« 

The  year's  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat ; 

But  in  thy  stemest  frown  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet. 

Thou  bring'st  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies, 
And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers, 

When  the  wide  bloom  on  earth  that  lies, 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 


AUTUMN  WOODS. 

Ere,  in  the  northem  gale, 
'  The  Summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone, 
The  woods  of  autumn,  all  around  our  vale, 
i  Have  put  their  glory  on. 

'  The  mountains  that  infold 

In  their  wide  sweep  the  colour'd  landscape 

i  round, 

Seem  groups  of  giantkings  in  purple  and  gold, 
That  guard  the  enchanted  ground. 

I  roam  the  woods  that  crown 
The  upland,  where  the  mingled  splendoors 

glow, 
Where  the  gay  Company  of  trees  look  down 

On  Üie  green  fields  below. 
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My  Steps  are  not  alone 
In  these  bright  walks ;  the  sweet  south-west, 

at  play, 
Flies,  rustling,  where   tbe  painted    leaves 
are  strown 
Along  the  winding  way. 

And  far  in  heaven,  the  while, 
The  sun  that  sends  the  gale  to  wander  here, 
Pours  out  on  the  fair  earth  his  quiet  smile,  — 

The  sweetest  oftheyear. 

0  autamn!  why  so  soon 
Depart  the  hues  that  make  the  forests  glad; 
Thy  gentle  wind  and  thy  fair  sunny  noon, 

And  leave  thee  wild  atfd  sad. 

Ah,  'twere  a  lot  too  blest, 
For  ever  in  thy  coloared  shades  to  stray; 
Amidst  the  kisses  of  the  soft  south-west 

To  rove  and  dream  for  aye; 

And  leave  the  vain  low  strife 
That  makes  men  mad,  the  tug  for  wealth 

and  pow'r, 
The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  life, 

And  waste  its  little  hour. 


THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATURE. 


Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 
When  all  is  smiling  above  and  around; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heayens  look  glad, 
And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossom- 
ing  ground? 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  blackbird 
and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all 
the  sky; 
The  ground-squirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wüding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space. 
And  their   shadows   sport   in   the  deep 
greon  vale; 

And  here  they  Stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  in  the  easy  gale. 

There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower, 
There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen 
tree. 


There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit ,  and  a  smile 
on  the  flower. 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to 
the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he 

smiles 

On  the  dewy  earth,  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles, — 

Ay,  look,  and  he*ll  smile  all  thy  gloora 

away. 


THE  DAMSEL  OF  PERU. 

Where  olive  leaves  were  twinkling  in  every 

wind  that  blew, 
There  sat,  ben^ath  the  pleasant  shade,  a 

damsel  of  Peru  : 
Betwixt  the  slender  boughs,  as  they  opened 

to  the  air, 
Game  glimpses  of  her  snowy  arm  and  of 

her  glossy  hair; 
And  sweetly  rang  her  silver  voice  amid  that 

shady  nook, 
As  irom  the  shmbbery  glen  is  heard  the  sound 

of  hidden  brook. 

'Tis  a  song  of  love  and  valor,  in  the  noble 

Spanish  tongue, 
That  once  upon  the  sunny  plains  of  Old 

Castile  was  sung, 
When,  from  their  mountain  holds,  on  the  Moor- 

ish  rout  below, 
Had  rushed  the  Christians  like  a  flood,  and 
swept  away  the  foc. 
A  while  the  melody  is  still,  and  then  breaks 
j  forth  anew 

I  A  wilder  rhyme,  a  livelier  note,  of  freedom 
j  and  Peru. 

l  For  she  has  bound  the  sword  to  a  youthful 
j  lover's  side. 

And  sent  him  to  the  war,  the  day  she  should 

I  have  been  his  bride. 

And  bade  him  bear  a  faithful  heart  to  battle 

for  the  right, 
And  held  the  fountains  of  her  eyes  tili  he 

was  out  of  sight. 
Since  the  parting  kiss  was  given,  six  weary 

months  are  fled. 
And  yet  the  foe  is  in  the  land,  and  blood  must 
yet  be  shed. 
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A  white  haod  parU  the  branches,  a  lovelj  face 

looks  forth, 
And  bright  dark  ejes  gaze  steadfastlj  and  sadly 

toward  the  north ; 
Thou  lookest  in  vain,8weet  raaiden;  thesharp- 

est  sight  would  faii 
To  spy  a  sign  of  hiiman  life  abroad  in  all  the 

vale ; 
For  the  noon  is  Coming  on,  and  the  8unbeams 

fiercely  beat, 
And  the  silent  hüls  and  forest  tops  seem  reel- 

ing  in  the  heat 


That  white  band  is  withdrawn^  that  fair,  sad 

face  is  gone; 
But  the  music  of  that  silver  voice  is  flowing 

sweetly  on,  — 
Not,  as  of  late,  with  cheerful  tones,  but  monrn- 

fully  and  low,  — 
Aballad  ofatender  maid  heart-broken  long 

ago, 
Of  him  who  died  in  battle,  the  youthful  and 

the  brave, 
And  her  who  died  ofsorrow  upon  hisearly 

grave. 


But  see,  along  that  mgged  path,  a  fiery 

horseman  ride; 
See  the  tom  plume,  the  tamished  belt,  the 

sabre  at  bis  side; 
His  spurs  are  in  bis  horse's  sides,  bis  band 

casts  loose  the  rein ; 
There's  sweat  upon  the  Streaming  flank,  and 

foam  u  pon  the  mane ; 
He  Speeds  toward  that  olive  bower,  along 

the  shaded  hill: 
God  shield  the  hapless  maiden  there ,  if  he 

should  mean  her  ill. 


And  suddenly  the  song  has  ceased,  and  sud- 
denly  I  hear 

A  shrick  sent  up  amid  the  shade  —  a  shriek  • 
—  but  not  of  fear ;  ' 

For  teuder  accents  follow,  and  tender  pauses  ' 


OH,  FAIREST  OF  THE  RÜRAL  MAIDS. 

Oh,  fairest  of  the  rui'al  maids! 
Thy  birth  was  in  the  forest  shades; 
Green  boughs,  and  glimpses  of  the  sky, 
Were  all  that  met  thy  infant  eye. 

Thy  Sports,  thy  wanderings,  when  a  child, 
Were  ever  in  the  sylvan  wild; 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  place 
Is  in  the  heart  and  on  thy  face. 

The  twilight  of  the  trees  and  roAs 
Is  in  the  light  shade  of  thy  locks; 
Thy  Step  is  as  the  wind,  that  weaves 
Its  playful*way  among  the  leaves, 

Thine  eyes  are  Springs,  in  whose  serene 
And  silent  waters  heaven  is  seen; 
Their  lashes  are  the  herbs  that  look 
On  their  young  figures  in  the  brook. 

The  forest  depths,  by  foot  unpress'd, 
Are  not  more  sinless  than  thy  breast; 
The  holy  peace  that  fiUs  the  air 
Of  those  calm  solitudes,  is  there. 


The  overflow  of  gladness  when  words  are  all  i 
too  weak: 

„I  lay  my  good  sword  at  thy  feet,  for  now  | 
Peru  is  free,  | 

And  I  am  come  to  dwell  beside  the  olive 
grovo  with  thee." 


THE  MAIDEN'S  SORROW. 

Seyen  long  years  has  the  desert  rain 
Dropp'd  on  theclouds  that  hide  thy  face; 

Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  and  pain 
I  have  thought  of  thy  burial  place. 

Thought  of  thy  fate  in  the  distant  west, 
Dying  with  none  that  loved  thee  near; 

They  who  flung  the  earth  on  thy  breast 
Tum'd  from  the  spot  without  a  tear. 

There,  I  think,  on  that  lonely  grave, 
Violets  spring  in  the  soft  May  shower; 

There  in  the  summer  breezes  wave 
Crimson  phlox  and  moccasin  flower. 

There  the  turtles  alight,  and  there 
Feeds  with  her  fewn  the  timid  doe; 

There,  when  the  winter  woods  are  bare, 
Walks  the  wolf  on  the  crackling  snow. 

Soon  wilt  thou  wipe  niy  tears  away; 

All  my  task  upon  earth  is  done; 
My  poor  father,  old  and  gray, 

Slumbers  beneath  the  church-yard  stone. 
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In  the  dreanis  of  ray  lonelj  bed, 
Ever  thy  form  before  me  seems; 

All  night  long  I  talk  with  the  dead, 
All  day  long  I  think  of  my  dreams. 

This  deep  wound  that  bleeds  and  aches, 
This  long  pain,  a  sleepless  pain  — 

When  the  Father  my  spirit  takes 
I  shall  feel  it  no  more  again. 


LIFE. 


Oh  life!  I  breathe  thee  in  the  breeze, 
I  feel  thee  bounding  in  my  veins, 

I  See  thee  in  these  stretching  trees, 

These  flowers,  this  still  rock's  mossy  stains. 

This  stream  of  odors  flowing  by 

From  clover-field  and  clumpse  of  pine, 

This  musie,  thrilling  all  the  sky, 

From  all  the  morning  birds,  are  thine. 

Thou  fill'st  with  joy  this  little  one, 
That  leaps  and  shouts  beside  me  here, 

Where  Isar's  clay-white  rivulets  run 

Through  the  dark  woods  like  frighted  deer. 

Ahl  must  thy  mighty  breast,  that  wakes 
Insect  and  bird,  and  flower  and  tree, 

From  the  low  trodden  dust,  and  mak^s 
Their  daily  gladness,  pass  for  me,  — 

Pass,  pulse  by  pulse,  tili  o'er  the  ground 
These  limbs,    now  strong,   shall  creep 
with  pain, 

And  this  fair  world  of  sight  and  sound 
Seem  fading  into  night  again? 

The  things,  o  Life!  thou  quickenest, . all 
Strive  up  wards  to ward  the  broad  bright  sky, 

Upward  and  outward,  and  they  fall 
Back  tp  earth's  bosom  when  they  die. 

All  that  have  bome  the  touch  of  death, 
All  that  shall  live,  lie  mingled  there, 

Beneath  that  veil  of  bloom  and  breath, 
That  living  zone  'twixt  earth  and  air. 

There  lies  my  Chamber  dark  and  still, 
The  atoms  trampled  by  my  feet 

There  wait,  to  take  the  place  I  fill 
In  the  sweet  air  and  sunshine  sweet. 

Henig,  American.  Lttoratar.  U. 


I  Well,  I  have  had  my  turn,  have  been 

Raised  from  the  darkness  of  the  clod, 
And  for  a  glorious  moment  seen 

The  brightness  of  the  skirts  of  God; 

And  knew  the  light  within  my  breast, 
Though  wavering  oftentimes  and  dim, 

The  power,  the  will,  that  never  rest, 
And  cannot  die,  were  all  from  him. 

Dear  child!  I  know  that  thou  wilt  grieve, 
To  see  me  taken  firom  thylove, 

Wilt  seek  my  grave  at  Sabbath  eve, 
And  weep,  and  scatter  flowers  above. 

Thy  little  heart  will  soon  be  healed. 
And  being  shall  be  bliss,  tili  thou 

To  younger  forms  of  life  must  yield 
The  place  thou  fiirst  with  beauty  now. 

When  we  descend  to  dust  again, 
Where  will  the  final  blessing  be, 

Of  Thought  and  all  its  memories  then, 
My  love  for  thee,  and  thine  for  me? 


BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN. 

Oh,  deem  not  they  are  blest  alone 
Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  keep; 

The  Power  who  pities  man,  has  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears; 

And  weary  hours  of  wo  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 

There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest, 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  night; 

And  grief  may  bide  an  evening  guest, 
But  joy  shall  come  with  early  light. 

And  thou,  who,  o'er  thy  fiiend's  low  hier, 
Sheddest  the  bitter  drop  like  rain, 

Hope  that  a  brighter  happier  sphere 
Will  give  him  to  thy  arms  again. 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart, 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny, 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  broken  heart, 
And  spumed  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 
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For  God  has  marked  each  sorrowing  day 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 

And  heaven's  long  age  of  bb'ss  sball  pay 
For  all  bis  cbildren  suffer  bere. 


NO  MAN  KNOWETH  HIS  SEPULCHRE. 

When  be,  wbo,  from  tbe  scourge  of  wrong 
Aroused  tbe  Hebrew  tribes  to  fly, 

Saw  tbe  fair  region,  promised  long, 
And  bowed  bim  on  tbe  bills  to  die; 

God  made  bis  grave,  to  men  unknown, 
Wbere  Moab's  rocks  a  vale  infold, 

And  laid  tbe  aged  seer  alone 

To  slumber  wbile  tbe  world  grows  old. 

Tbus  still  wbene'er  tbe  good  and  just 
Close  tbe  dim  eye  on  life  and  pain, 

Heaven  watcbes  o'er  tbeir  sleeping  dust 
Till  tbe  pure  spirit  comes  again. 

Tbougb  nameless,  trampled,  and  forgot, 
His  servant's  bumble  asbes  lie, 

Yet  God  bas  marked  and  sealed  tbe  spot 
To  call  its  inmate  to  tbe  sky. 


THE  FÜTÜRE  LIFE. 

How  sball  I  know  tbee  in  tbe  spbere  wbicb 
keeps 
Tbe  disembodied  spirits  of  tbe  dead, 
Wben  all  of  tbee  tbat  time  could  witber 
sleeps 
And  perisbes  among  tbe  dust  we  tread? 

For  I  sball  feel  tbe  sting  of  ceaseless  pain 
If  tbere  I  meet  tby  gentle  presence  not; 

Nor  bear  tbe  voice  I  love,  nor  read  again 
In  tby  serenest  eyes  tbe  tender  tbougbt. 


Will  not  tby  own  meek  beart  demand  me 
tbere? 
Tbat  beart  wbose  fondest  tbrobs  to  me 
were  given? 
My  name  on  eartb  was  ever  in  tby  prayer, 
Sball  it  be  banisbed  from  tby  tongue  in 
beaven? 

In  meadows  fanned  by  beaven's  life-breatb- 
ing  wind, 
In  tbe  resplendenoe  of  tbat  glorious  spbere, 
And  larger   movements   of  tbe   unfettered 
mind, 
Wilt  tbou  forget  tbe  love  tbat  joined  us 
bere? 

Tbe  love  tbat  lived  tbrougb  all  tbe  stormy 


And  meekly  witb  my  barsber  nature  bore, 

And  deeper  grew,  and  tenderer  to  tbe  last, 

Sball  k  expire  witb  life,  and  be  no  more  ? 

A  bappier  lot  tban  mine,  and  larger  ligbt, 
Await  tbee  tbere;  for  tbou  bast  bowed 
tby  will 

In  cbeerful  bomage  to  tbe  rule  of  rigbt, 
And  lovest  all,  and  renderest  good  for  ill. 

For  me,  tbe  sordid  cares  in  wbicb  I  dwell, 
Sbrink  and  consume  my  beart,  as  heat 
tbe  scroll; 

And  wratb  bas  left  its  scar — tbat  fire  of  bell 
Has  lefl  its  frigbtful  scar  upon  my  soul. 

Yet  tbougb  tbou  wear'st  tbe  glory  of  tbe  sky, 
Wilt  tbou  not  keep  tbe  same  beloved  name, 

Tbe  same  fair  tbougbtful  brow,  and  gentle  eye, 
Lovelier  in  beaven's  sweet  dimate,  yet 
tbe  same? 

Sbalt  tbou  not  teacb  me,  in  tbat  calmer 

bome, 

Tbe    wisdom   tbat  I  leamed    so   ill   in 

tbis  — 

Tbe  wisdom  wbicb  is  love  —  tili  I  become 

Tby  fit  companion  in  tbat  land  of  bliss? 
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Born  1811.     Died  1849. 


THE  RAVEN. 

Oncb  upon  a  midnight  dreaiy, 
"While  I  ponder'd,  weak  and  weaiy, 
Oyer  manj  a  quaint  and  curious 

Volume  of  forgotten  lore, 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping, 
Snddenlj  there  carae  a  tapping, 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping, 

Kapping  at  my  Chamber  door. 
„Tis  some  visiter,"  I  mutter'd, 

„Tapping  at  my  Chamber  door  — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember, 
It  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember 

Wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wish'd  the  morrow; 
Vainly  I  had  tried  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow  — 

Sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore  — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden 

Whom  the  angels  name  Lenore  — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain 
Rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrill'd  me  —  fill'd  me  with  fantastic 

Terrors  never  feit  before; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating 
Of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating, 
„'Tis  some  visiter  entreating 

Entrance  at  my  Chamber  door  — 
Some  late  visiter  entreating 

Entrance  at  my  Chamber  door;  — 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger; 
Hesitating  then  no  longer, 
„Sir,"  Said  I,  ,,or  Madam,  truly 

Your  forgiveness  I  implore; 
But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping, 
And  so  gently  you  came  rapping, 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping, 

Tapping  at  my  Chamber  door, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you."  — 

Here  I  open'd  wide  the  door: 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more! 


Deep  into  that  darkness  peering. 
Long  I  stood  there  wondering,  fearing, 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal 

Erer  dared  to  dream  before; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken. 
And  the  darkness  gave  no  token. 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken 

Was  the  whisper*d  word,  „Lenore!" 
This  I  whisper'd,  and  an  echo 

Murmur'd  back  the  word,  „Lenore!" 

Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  into  the  Chamber  tuming, 
All  my  soul  within  me  burning, 
Soon  I  heard  again  a  tapping 

Somewhat  louder  than  before. 
„Surely,"  said  I,  „surely  that  is 
Something  at  my  window  lattice; 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is, 

And  this  mystery  explore  — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment, 

And  this  mystery  explore;  — 

'Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more!" 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter, 
When,  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter, 
In  there  stepp'd  a  stately  raven 

Of  the  saintly  days  of  yore ; 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he; 
Not  an  instant  stopp'd  or  stay'd  he; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady, 

Perch'd  above  my  Chamber  door  — 
Perch'd  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas 

Just  above  my  Chamber  door  — 

Perch'd,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 


Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling 

My  sad  fancy  into  smiling, 

By  the  grave  and  stem  decorum 

Of  the  countenance  it  wore, 
„Though  thy  crest  be  shom  and  shaven, 
Thou,"  I  said,  „art  sure  no  craven, 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  raven, 

Wandering  from  the  Nightly  shore  — 
Teil  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is 
.  On  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore !" 

Quoth  the  raven  „Ncvermore." 
4* 
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Much  I  marveird  this  ungainly 
Fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly, 
Though  its  answer  little  meaniDg  — 

Little  relevancy  bore; 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing 
That  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  bless'd  with  seeing 

Bird  above  his  Chamber  door  — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured 

Bust  above  his  Chamber  door, 

With  such  name  as  „Nevermore." 

But  the  raven  sitting  louely 
On  the  placid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in 

That  one  word  he  did  outpour. 
Nothing  ferther  then  he  utter'd  — 
Not  a  feather  then  he  fluttcr*d  — 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  mutter'd, 

„Other  friends  have  flown  before  — 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me, 

As  my  hopes  have  flown  before.'' 

Then  the  bird  said  „Nevermore." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken 
By  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 
„Doubtless,"  said  I,  „what  it  utters 

Is  its  only  stock  and  störe 
Caught  frpm  some  unhappy  master 
"Whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
Follow'd  fast  and  follow'd  faster, 

Till  his  songs  one  bürden  bore  — 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  the 

Melancholy  bürden  bore 

Of  ,Nevermore,'  —  of  ,Nevermore.' " 

But  the  raven  still  beguiling 
All  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 
Straight  I  wlieeFd  a  cushion'd  seat  in 

Front  of  bird,  and  bust  and  door; 
Then  upon  the  velvet  sinking, 
I  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking 

What  this  ominous  bird  of  yore  — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly, 

Gaunt  and  ominous  bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  „Nevermore." 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing, 

But  no  syllable  expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now 

Burn'd  into  my  bosom's  core ; 
This  and  more  I  sat  divining, 
With  my  head  at  ease  reclining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining 


That  the  lamplight  gloated  o*er; 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining 
With  the  lamplight  gloating  o'er, 
She  shall  press,  ah,  never  more! 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser, 
Perfum'd  from  an  unseen  censer, 
Swung  by  angels  whose  faint  foot-falls 

Tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor. 
„Wretch,"  I  cried,  „thy  God  hath  lent  thee 
By  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 
Respite  —  respite  and  nepenthe 

From  thy  memories  of  Lenore ! 
Quaff,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe, 

And  forget  this  lost  Lenore!" 

Quoth  the  raven  „Nevermore." 

„Prophet!"  said  I,  „thing  of  evil!  — 
Prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil! 
Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether 

Tempest  toss'd  thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate  yet  all  undaunted, 
On  this  desert  land  enchanted  — 
On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted  — 

Teil  me  tnily,  I  implore  — 
Is  there  —  %8  there  balm  in  Gilead? 

Teil  me  —  teil  me,  I  implore!" 

Quoth  the  raven  „Nevermore." 

„Prophet!"  said  I,  „thing  of  evil  — 

Prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil! 

By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us  — 

By  that  God  we  both  adore  — 
Teil  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden 
If,  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden 

Whom  the  angels  name  Lenore  — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden 

Whom  the  angels  name  Lenore." 

Quoth  the  raven  „Nevermore." 

„Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting, 
Bird  or  fiendl"  I  shriek'd,  upstarting  — 
„Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest 

And  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore! 
Leave  no  bluck  plume  as  a  token 
Of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken  I 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken!  — 

Quit  the  bust  above  my  door! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart, 

And  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door!" 

Quoth  the  raven  „Nevermore." 

And  the  raven,  never  flitting. 
Still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas 
Just  above  my  Chamber  door; 
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And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeraing 

0£  a  demon  that  is  dreaming, 

And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  Streaming 

Throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow 
That  lies  floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted  —  nevermore! 


ÜLALÜME:  A  BALLAD. 

The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober; 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere  — 

The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere ; 
It  was  night  in  Üie  lonesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year ; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir  — 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titanic, 
Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with  my  soul  — 
Of  cypress,  with  Psycho,  my  soul. 

These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 
Ab  the  scoriac  rivers  that  roll  — 
As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll 

Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek 
In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  pole  — 

That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek 
In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Our  talk  had  been  serious  and  sober, 
But  our  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and 

sere  — 
Our  memories  were  treacherous  and  sere  — 

For  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 
And  we  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year  — 
(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year!) 

We  noted  not  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 
(Though  once  we  had  journeyed  down 
here)  — 

Remember'd  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
Nor  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent. 
And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom  — 
As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  mom  — 

At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  bom. 

Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 
Arose  with  a  duplicate  hom  — 

Astart^'s  bediamonded  crescent 
Distinct  with  its  duplicate  hom. 


And  I  Said  —  „She  is  warmer  than  Dian : 
She  rolls  through  an  elher  of  sighs  — 
She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs : 

She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 
These  cheeks,  where  the  worm  never  dies, 

And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 
To  point  US  the  path  to  the  skies  — 
To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies  — 

Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  eyos  — 

Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 
With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes." 

But  Psyche,  uplifting  her  flnger, 

Said  —  „Sadly  this  star  I  mistrust  — 
Her  pallor  I  strangely  mistmst: 

Oh,  hasten!  —  oh,  let  us  not  linger! 
Oh,  flyl  —  let  US  fly!  —  for  we  must." 

In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 
Wings  tili  they  trailed  in  the  dust  — 

In  agony  sobbed  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  tili  they  trailed  in  the  dust  — 
Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

I  replied  —  „This  is  nothing  but  dreaming: 
Let  US  on  by  this  tremulous  light  — 
Let  US  bathe  in  this  crystalline  hght! 

Its  sybilic  splendor  is  beaming 

With  hope  and  in  beauty  to-night: 
See,  it  flickers  up  the  sky  through  the 
night! 

Ah,  we  safely  may  trast  to  its  gleaming. 
And  be  sure  it  will  lead  us  anght  — 

We  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming 
That  cannot  but  guide  us  aright, 
Since  it  flickers  up  to  heaven  through  the 
night.'« 

Thus  I  pacified  Psyche  and  kissed  her, 
And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom  — 
And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom; 

And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista, 
But  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb  — 
By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb ; 

And  I  Said,  „What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb?" 

She  replied,  ,,ülalume  —  Ulalume  — 

'Tis  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume!" 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 
As    the    leavQS   that   were   crisped    and 

sere  — 
As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and 
sere, 
And  I  cried,  „It  was  surely  October 
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On  this  very  night  of  last  year, 

That  I  jouraeyed  —  I  jouraeyed  down 
here  — 

That  I  brought  a  dread  bürden   down 
here  — 

On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year 

Oh,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here? 
Well  I  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

This  misty  mid  region  of  Weit  — 
Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir." 

Said  loe  then  —  the  two,  then  —  „Ah,  can  it 
Have  been  that  the  woodlandish  ghouls  — 
The  pitiful,  the  merciful  ghouls  — 

To  bar  up  our  way  and  to  ban  it 

From  the  secret  that  lies  in  these  wolds  — 
From  the  thing  that  lies  hidden  in  these 
wolds  — 

Have  drawn  up  the  spectre  of  a  planet 
From  the  limbo  of  lunary  souls  — 

This  sinfully  scintillant  planet 

From  the  hell  of  the  planetary  souls?" 


TO  ZANTE. 

Fair  isle,  that  from  the  fairest  of  all  flowers 

Thy  gentlest  of  all  gentle  naroes  dost  take! 
How  many  memories  of  what  radiant  hours 

At  sight  of  thee  and  thine  at  once  awake ! 
How  many  scenes  of  what  departed  bliss  I 

How  many  thoughts  of  what  entombed 
hopes ! 
How  many  visions  of  a  maiden  that  is 

No  more  —  no  more  upon  thy  verdant 
slopes  I 
No  more!  alas,  that  roagical  sad  sound 
Transforming  all  I   Thy  charms  shall  please 

no  more  — 
Thy  memqry  no  more!    Accursed  ground 
Henceforth  I  hold  thy  flower-enamelled  shore, 
O  hyadnthine  isle!    O  purple  Zantel 

„Isola  d'orol    Fior  di  Levante!" 


DREAM-LAND. 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 


I  have  reached  these  lands  but  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dim  Thule  — 
From  a  wild,  weird  clime  that  lieth,  sublime, 
Out  of  Space  —  out  of  time. 

Bottomless  vales  and  boundless  floods, 
And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods, 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over; 
Mountains  toppling  evermore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire, 
Surging,  unto  skies  of  fire ; 
Lakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters  —  lone  and  dead  — 
Their  still  waters  —  still  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily. 

By  the  lakes  that  thus  outspread 
Their  lone  waters,  lone  and  dead  — 
Their  sad  waters,  sad  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily  — 
By  the  mountains,  near  the  river 
Murmuring  lowly,  murmuring  ever  — 
By  the  gray  woods  —  by  the  swamp 
Where  the  toad  and  the  nev^t  encamp  — 
By  the  dismal  tams  and  pools 
Where  dwell  the  ghouls  — 
By  each  nook  most  melancholy, 
In  each  spot  the  most  unholy, 
There  the  traveller  meets  aghast 
Sheeted  memories  of  the  past; 
Shrouded  forms  that  Start  and  sigh 
As  they  pass.  the  wanderer  by ; 
White-robed  forms  of  firiends  long  given, 
In  agony,  to  earth  —  and  heaven! 

For  the  heart  whose  woes  are  legion 

T  is  a  peaceful,  soothing  region ; 

For  the  spirit  that  walks  in  shadow 

'Tis  —  oh,  't  is  an  Eldorado! 

But  the  traveller,  travelling  through  it, 

May  not,  dare  not  openly  view  it; 

Never  its  mysteriös  are  exposed 

To  the  weak  human  eye  unclosed; 

So  wills  its 'King,  who  hath  forbid 

The  uplifting  of  the  fringed  lid; 

And  thus  the  sad  soul  that  here  passes 

Beholds  it  but  through  darken'd  glasses. 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  wander'd  home  but  newly 
From  this  ultimate  dim  Thul6. 
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THE  BELLS. 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells  — 
Silver  bells ! 
What  a  World  of  inerriment  their  melodj 
foretells ! 
How  they  tinkle,  tiDkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  Dightl 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  tinie, 
In  a  Bort  of  Bunic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  rousically 
wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 
Golden  bells! 
What  a  World  of  happiness  their  harmony 
foretells! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight! 
From  the  molten  —  golden  notes, 
And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she 
gloats 
On  the  moon! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 
How  it  swells! 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future!  how  it  teils 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Beils,  bells,  bells  — 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiniing  of  the  bells ! 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells  — 
Brazen  bells! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbu- 
lehcy  teils! 
In  the  Startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  screani  out  their  afiright! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  damorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of 

the  fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and 
frantic  fire 


Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire. 
And  a  resolute  endeavour 
Now  —  now  to  sit  or  never, 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells ! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  teils 
Of  Despair ! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 
Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanging. 
And  the  elanging, 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  teils, 
In  the  jangling. 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger 
of  the  beUs  — 
Of  the  bells  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
In  the  Glamour  and  the  clangour  of  the  bells ! 


Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells  — 
Iron  bells! 
What  a  World  of  solemn  thought  their  mo- 
nody  compels! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
How  we  shiver  with  affinght 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone ! 
For  every  sound  that  fioats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people  —  ah,  the  people  — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple  — 

AH  alone 
And  who,  tolling,  tolling,  tolling. 

In  that  mufBed  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  roUing 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone  — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman  — 
They  are  neither  brüte  nor  human  — 

They  are  Ghouls: 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls; 
And  he  roUs,  roUs,  rolb, 

Rolls 
A  paean  from  the  bells! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  paean  of  the  bells! 
And  he  dances,  and  heyells; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
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To  the  paean  of  the  bells  — 
Of  the  bells: 
Keeping  time,  tiine,  time, 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  — 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Kunic  rhyme, 

To  the  Fölling  of  the  bells  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  — 

To  the  toUing  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells  — 

Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of 
the  bells. 


ELDORADO. 

Gaily  bedight, 

A  gallant  knight. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shadow, 

Had  journeyed  long, 

SiDging  a  song, 
In  search  of  Eldorado. 

But  he  grew  old, 

This  knight  so  bold. 
And  o'er  his  heart  a  shadow 

Fell  as  he  found 

No  Spot  of  ground 
That  looked  like  Eldorado. 

And  as  his  strength 

Failed  him  at  length. 
He  met  a  pilgrim  shadow; 

„Shadow",  said  he, 

„Where  can  it  be, 
This  land  of  Eldorado?" 

„Over  the  Mountains 

Of  the  Moon, 
Down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow, 

Ride,  boldly  ride," 

The  Shade  replied, 
„If  you  seek  for  Eldorado!" 


TO  F- 


Thoü  would  'st  be  loved  ?  —  then  let  thy  heart 

From  its  present  pathway  part  not! 
Being  everything  which  now  thou  art, 

Be  nothing  which  thou  art  not. 
So  with  the  world  the  gentle  ways, 

Thy  grace,  thy  more  than  beauty, 
Shall  be  an  endless  theme  of  praise, 

And  love a  simple  duty. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

(ADPBESSED  to   MARIA  CLEMM.) 

Bbcause  I  feel  that,  in  the  Heavens  above, 

The  angels,  whispering  to  one  another, 
Can  find,  among  their  buming  terms  of  love, 

None  so  devotional  as  that  of  „Mother", 
Therefore  by  that  dear  name  I  long  have 
called  you  — 

You,  who  are  more  than  mother  unto  me» 
And  fiU  my  heart  of  hearts,  where  Death 
installed  you 

In  setting  my  Virginia's  spirit  free. 
My  mother —  my  own  mother,  who  died  early, 

Was  but  the  mother  of  myself ;   but  you 
Are  mother  to  the  one  I  loved  so  dearly. 

And  thus  are  dearer  than  the  mother  I  knew 
But  that  infinity  with  which  my  wife 

Was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  its  soul  —  life. 


HYMN. 


At  mom  —  at  noon  —  at  twilight  dim 
Maria!  thou  hast  heard  my  hymn! 
In  joy  and  woe  —  in  good  and  ill  — 
Mother  of  God,  be  with  me  still  I 
When  the  Hours  flew  brightly  by. 
And  not  a  doud  obscured  the  sky, 
My  soul,  lest  it  should  truant  be, 
Thy  grace  did  guide  to  thine  and  thee; 
Now,  when  storms  of  Fate  o'ercast 
Darkly  my  Present  and  my  Fast 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine ! 
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Born  1785. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

THEPilgrim  Fathers,  —  whereare  they? — 
The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  spray 

As  they  break  along  the  shore: 
Stül  roll  in  the  bay,  as  they  roll'd  that  day 
When  the  sea  around  was  blackwith 
storms, 
And  white  the  shore  with  snow. 

Themists,  that  wrapp'd  the  Pilgrim's  sleep, 
Still  brood  upon  the  tide; 
And  his  rocks  yet  keep  their  watch  by  the 
deep, 
To  stay  its  waves  of  pride. 
Bot  the  snow- white  sail,  that  he  gave  to 
the  gale 
When    the    heavens   look'd   dark,   is 
gone;  — 
As  an  angel's  wing,  throngh  an   opening 
clond, 
Is  Seen,  and  then  withdrawn. 

The  Pilgrim  exile,  —  sainted  namel 
The  hiU,  whose  icy  brow 
Bejoiced,  when  he  canie,  in  the  moming's 
flame, 
In  the  moming's  flame  bums  now. 
And  the  moon's  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that 
night 
On  the  hill-side  and  the  sea, 
Still  lies  where  he  laid  his  houseless  head;  — 
Bat  the  Pilgrim,  —  where  is  he? 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  at  rest; 
When  summer's  throned  on  high, 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  yerdure 
dress'd, 
Go,  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 
The  earlicst  ray  of  the  golden  day 
On  that  hallo w'd  spot  is  cast; 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world, 
Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last. 

The  Pilgrim  spirä  has  not  fled ; 
It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light; 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead, 
With  their  holy  stars,  by  night. 


It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 
And  shall  guard  this  ice-bound  shore, 

Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  May- 
flower  lay, 
Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more. 


JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

How  glad  shonld  I  have  been, 
Could  I,  in  my  lone  wanderings, 

Thine  aged  walls  have  seen!  — 
Could  I  have  gazed  upon  the  dome 

Above  thy  towers  that  swells, 
And  heard,  as  evening's  sun  went  down, 

Thy  parting  cameis'  bells :  — 

Could  I  have  stood  on  Olivet, 

Where  once  the  Savionr  trod, 
And,  from  its  height,  look'd  down  upon 

The  dty  of  our  God ; 
For  is  it  not,  Almighty  Grod, 

Thy  holy  city  still,  — 
Though  there  thy  prophets  walk  no  more,  — 

That  crowns  Moriah's  hill? 

Thy  prophets  walk  no  more,  indeed, 

The  streets  of  Salem  now, 
Nor  are  their  voices  lifted  up 

On  Zion's  sadden'd  brow; 
Nor  are  their  gamish'd  sepulchres 

With  pious  sorrow  kept, 
Where  once  the  same  Jerusalem, 

That  kiU'd  them,  came  and  wept. 

But  still  the  seed  of  Abraham 

With  joy  upon  it  look. 
And  lay  their  ashes  at  its  feet, 

That  Kedron's  feeble  brook 
Still  washes,  as  its  waters  creep 

Along  their  rocky  bed, 
And  Israel's  God  is  worshipp'd  yet 

Where  Zion  lifls  her  hecüd. 

Yes;  every  moming,  as  the  day 

Breaks  over  Olivet, 
The  holy  name  of  Allah  comes 

From  every  minaret; 
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At  eveiy  eve  the  mellow  call 

Floats  on  the  quiet  air, 
„Lo,  GoD  is  GodI    Before  him  come, 

Before  him  oome,  for  prayer!" 

I  know,  when  at  that  solemn  call 

The  city  holds  her  breath, 
That  Omar*s  mosque  hears  not  the  name 

Of  Him  of  Nazareth; 
But  Abraham's  GOD  is  worshipp'd  there 

Alike  by  age  and  youth, 
And  worshipp'd,  —  hopeth  charity,  — 

„In  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Yea,  from  that  day  when  Salem  knelt 

And  bent  her  queenly  neck 
To  him  who  was,  at  once,  her  priest 

And  king,  —  Melchisedek, 
To  this,  when  Egypt's  Abraham 

The  sceptre  and  the  sword 
Shakes  o'er  her  head,  her  holy  men 

Have  bow'd  before  the  Lord. 

Jerusalem,  I  would  have  scen 

Thy  precipices  steep, 
The  trees  of  palm  that  overhang 

Thy  gorges  dark  and  deep, 
The  goats  that  cling  along  thy  cliffs, 

And  browse  upon  thy  rocks, 
Beneath  whose  shade  lie  down,  alike, 

Thy  shepherds  and  their  ßocks, 

I  would  have  mused ,  while  night  hung  out 

Her  silver  lamp  so  pale, 
Beneath  those  ancient  olive  trees 

That  grow  in  Kedron's  vale, 
Whose  fbliage  from  the  pilgrim  hides 

The  city's  wall  sublime, 
Whose  twisted  arms  and  gnarled  trunks 

Defy  the  scythe  of  time. 

The  garden  of  Gethsemane 

Those  agod  olive  trees 
Are  shading  yet,  and  in  their  shade 

I  would  have  sought  the  breeze, 
That,  like  an  angel,  bathed  the  brow, 

And  bore  to  heaven  the  prayer 
Of  Jesus,  when  in  agony 

He  sought  the  Father  there. 

I  would  have  gone  to  Calvary, 

And,  where  the  Marys  stood, 
Bewailing  loud  the  Crucified, 

As  near  him  as  they  could, 
I  would  have  stood,  tUl  night  o'er  oarth 

Her  heavy  pall  had  thrown. 
And  thought  upon  my  Saviour's  cross, 

And  leam'd  to  bear  my  own. 


Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

lliy  cross  thou  bearest  now! 
An  iron  yoke  is  on  thy  neck. 

And  blood  is  on  thy  brow; 
Thy  golden  crown,  the  crown  of  truth, 

Thou  didst  reject  as  dross. 
And  now  thy  cross  is  on  thee  laid  — 

The  crescent  is  thy  cross! 

It  was  not  mine,  nor  will  it  be, 

To  see  the  bloody  rod 
I  That  scourgeth  thee,  and  long  hath  scourged, 

Thou  city  of  our  God  ! 
But  round  thy  hill  the  spints  throng 

Of  all  thy  murder'd  seers. 
And  voices  that  went  up  from  it 

Are  ringing  in  my  ears,  — 

Went  up  that  day,  when  darkness  feil 

From  all  thy  firmament, 
And  shrouded  thee  at  noon;  and  when 

Thy  temple's  vail  was  rent. 
And  graves  of  holy  men,  that  though'd 

Thy  feet,  gave  up  their  dead:  — 
Jerusalem,  thy  prayer  is  heard, 

HiS  BLOOD  18  ON  THY  HEAd! 


INDEPENDENCE. 

Day  of  glory !  welcome  day ! 
Freedom's  banners  greet  thy  ray; 
See!  how  cheerfuUy  they  play 

With  the  moming  breeze, 
On  the  rocks  where  pilgrims  kneel'd, 
On  the  heights  where  squadrons  wheel'd 
When  a  tyrant's  thunder  peal'd, 

O'er  the  trembling  seas. 

God  of  armies !  did  thy  stars 
In  their  courses  smite  bis  cars. 
Blast  bis  arm,  and  wrest  bis  bars 

From  the  heaving  tide? 
On  our  Standard,  lo!  they  bum. 
And,  when  days  like  this  retum, 
Sparkle  o'er  the  soldier's  um, 

Who  for  freedom  died. 

God  of  peace!  —  whose  spirit  fills 
All  the  echoes  of  our  hüls, 
All  the  murmurs  of  our  rills, 

Now  the  storm  is  o'er;  — 
O,  let  freemen  be  our  sons; 
And  let  future  Washingtons 
Rise,  to  lead  their  valiant  one's, 

Till  there's  war  no  more. 
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By  thc  patriot's  hallo w'd  rest, 
By  the  warrior's  gory  breast, 
Never  let  our  graves  be  press'd 

By  a  despot^s  throne; 
By  the  pilgrims*  toil  and  cares, 
By  their  battle  and  their  prayers, 
By  their  a^es  —  let  onr  heirs 

Bow  to  thee  alone. 


PASSING  AWAY. 

Was  it  the  chiroe  of  a  tiny  bell 
That  came  so  sweet  to  my  dreaming  ear,  — 
Like  the  silvery  tones  of  a  feiiy^s  shell 
That  the  winds  of  the  beach,  so   ihellow 

and  clear, 
When  the  winds  and  the  wavos  lie  together 

asleep, 
And  the  nioon  and  the  fairy  are  watching 

the  deep, 
She  dispensing  her  silvery  light 
And  he  his  notes  as  silvery  quite, 
While  the  boatman  listens  and  ships  his  oar, 
To  catch  the  music,  that  comes  from  the 

shore?  — 
Hark !  the  notes  on  roy  ear  that  play, 
Are  set  to  words :  —  as  they  float,  they  say, 
„Passing  awayl  passing  away!" 

Bat  no;  it  was  not  a  fairy's  shell, 
Blown  on  the  beach  so  mellow  and  clear; 
Nor  was  it  the  tongue  of  a  silver  bell, 
Striking  the  hour,  that  fiU'd  my  ear, 
As  I  lay  in  my  dream;  yct  was  ita  ehime, 
That  told  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  time. 
For  a  beautiful  clock  from  the  ceiling  hung, 
And  a  plomp  little  girl,  fbr  a  pendulum, 

swung; 
(As  youVe  some  times  seen,  in  a  little  ring 
That   hangs  in  his   cage,   a  canary   bird 

Swing;) 
And  she  held  to  her  bosoma  badding  bouqaet. 
And  as  she  enjo3r'd  it,  she  seem*d  to  say: 
„Passing  away,  passing  away!^^ 

O  how  bright  were  the  wheels,  that  told 
Of  the  lapse  of  time ,  as  they  moved  round 

slow! 
And  the  hands  as  they  swept  o'er  the  dial 

of  gold, 
Seemed  to  point  to  the  girl  below. 
Ajid  lo !  she  had  changed» —  in  a  few  short 

hoars 
Her  bouqaet  had  become  a  garland  of  flowers, 


That  she  held  in   her  outstretched  hands, 

and  flung 
This  way  and  that,  as  she  dancing,  jBwung 
In  the  folness  of  grace  and  womanly  pride, 
That  told  me,  she  soon  was  to  be  a  bride ;  — 
Yet  then,  when  expecting  her  happiest  day 
In  the  same  sweet  voice  I  heard  her  say: 
„Passing  away,  passing  away!" 

While  I  gazed  at  the  fair  one's  cheek,  a 

shade 
Of  thought,  or  care,  stole  softly  over, 
Like  that  by  a  cloud  in  a  summerday  made 
Looking  down  on  a  field  of  blossoming  clover. 
The  rose  yet  lay  oa  her  cheek,  but  its  flush 
Had  something  lost  of  its  brilliant  blush; 
And  the  light  in  her  eye  and  the  b'ght  on 

the  wheels, 
That  marched  so  calmly  around  above  her, 
Was  a  little  dimm*d,  —  as  when  evening 

steals 
Upon  noon's  bot  fiuje:  —  Yet  one  couldVt 

but  love  her, 
For  she  look'd  like  mother,  whose  first  habe  lay 
Rock'd  on   her  breast,   as  she   swung  all 

day;  — 
And  sheseem'dj  in  the  same  silver  toneto  say, 
„Passing  away,  passing  away ! 

While  yet  I  look'd ,  what  a  change  there 

came; 
Her  eye  was  quench'd,  and  her  cheek  was  wan : 
Stooping  and  staflfd  was  her  wither'd  frame, 
Yet,  just  as  busily,  swung  she  on, 
The  garland  beneath  her  had  fallen  todust; 
The  wheels  above  her  were  eaten  with  rust, 
The  hands  that  over  the  dial  swept, 
Grew  crooked  and  tamish'd,  but  on  they  köpt. 
And  still  there  came  that  silver  tone 
From   the   shriveü'd   lips  of  the   toothless 

crone,  — 
(Let  me  never  forget  tili  my  dying  day 
The  tone  on  the  bürden  of  her  lay,)  — 
„Passing  away,  passiog  away!" 


MY  CHILD. 

I  cannot  make  him  dead ! 

His  fair  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair; 

Yet,  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears,  I  tum  to  him, 
The  Vision  vanishes  —  he  is  not  there! 
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I  walk  my  parlonr  floor, 

And,  throngh  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  fbotfall  on  the  Chamber  stair; 

Fm  stepping  towards  the  hall, 

To  give  the  boy  a  call; 
And  then  bethink  that  —  he  is  not  there ! 

I  thread  the  crowded  street; 

A  satcheird  lad  I  meet 
With  thesame  beaming  eyes  and  colour'd  hair 

And,  as  h'is  running  by, 

Follow  him  with  my  eye, 
Scarcely  believing  that  —  he  is  not  there  1 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  cofBn  lid; 
Closed  are  his  eyes;  cold  is  his  forehead; 

My  band  that  marble  feit 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt; 
Yet  my heart  whispers  that  —  he  is  not  there! 

I  cannot  make  him  dead! 

When  passing  by  the  bed, 
So  long  watch'd  over  with  parental  care, 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  it  inquiringly, 
Before  the  thought  comes  that — he  is  not  there! 

When,  at  the  cool  gray  break 
Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake, 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  moming-air 


My  soul  goes  up  with  joy, 
To  him  who  gave  my  boy, 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that — he  is  not 
there! 

When  at  the  day's  calm  close 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
I'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer, 

Whate'er  I  may  be  saying 

I  am,  in  spirit  praying 
For  oin:  bojr's  spirit,  though  —  he  is  not  there ! 

Not  there?  —  Where  then  is  he? 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment,  that  he  used  to  wear, 

The  grave,  that  now  does  press 

Upon  the  cast-off  dress, 
Is  but  bis  wardrobe  lock*d ;  —  he  is  not  there ! 

He  lives!  —  In  all  the  past 

He  lives;  nor,  to  the  last 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair ; 

In  dreams  I  see  him  now; 

And  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written!  ,,Thou  shalt  see  me  there  !'^ 

Yes  we  all  live  to  God! 

Father,  thy  chastening  rod 
So  help  US,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear, 

That,  in  the  spirit  land, 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
'T  will  be  our  heaven  to  find  that — he  is  there ! 


RICHARD  H.  DANA. 

Born  1787. 


THE  BÜCCANEER. 

The  Island  lies  nine  leagnes  away. 

Along  its  solitary  shore, 
Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay, 
No  sound  but  ocean*s  roar, 
Save,  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  makes 

her  home. 
Her  shrill  cry  Coming  throngh  the  sparkling 
foam. 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest, 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea, 
The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast, 
Sita  swinging  silently; 
How  beautiful!  no  ripples  break  the  reach, 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 


And  Inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell; 

The  brook  comes  tinkHngdown  its  side; 
From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bell 
Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide, 
Mingling  its  sound  with  bleatings  of  thefiodcs, 
That  feed  about  the  vale  among  the  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell  nor  pastoral  bleat 

In  former  days  within  the  vale; 
Flapp'd  in  the  bay  the  pirate's  sheet; 
Curses  were  on  the  gale; 
Rieh  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murder'd 

men; 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then, 

But  calm,  low  voices,  words  of  grace, 
Now  slowly  fall  upon  the  ear; 
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A  quiet  look  is  in  each  fiice, 
Subdued  and  holy  fear: 
Each  motion  gentlc;  all  is  kindly  done  — 
Come,  listen,  how  from  crime  this  ble  was 
won. 

T welve  years  are  gone  since  Matthew  Lee 

Held  in  this  isle  unquestion'd  sway; 
A  dark,  low,  brawny  man  was  he; 
His  law  —  „IK  is  my  way." 
BeDeath  his  thick-set  bro  ws  a  sharp  light  broke 
From  sroall  gray  eyes ;  his  laugh  a  triumph 
spoke. 

Croel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm, 

Loud  in  bis  sport,  and  keen  forspoil, 
He  little  reck'd  of  good  or  härm, 
Fienie  both  in  mirth  and  toil; 
Yet  like  a  dog  could  fawn,  if  need  there  were : 
Speak  mildly,  whenhe  would,  or  look  in  fear. 

Amid  the  uproar  of  the  storm. 

And  by  the  hghtning's  sharp,  red  glare, 
Were  seen  Lee's  face  and  sturdy  form; 
His  axe  glanced  quick  in  air; 
Whosecorpse  atmom  isfloatinginthesedge? 
There's  blood  and  hair,  M at,  on  thy  axe's  edge. 

„Nay,  ask  him  yonder;  let  him  teil; 

I  make  the  brüte,  not  man,  my  mark. 

Who  walks  these  cliffs,  needs  heed  him  well! 

Last  night  was  fearful  dark. 

Think  ye  the  lashing  waves  will  spare  orfeel? 

An  ugly  gashi  —  These  rocks  —  theycut 

like  steel.^^ 

He  wiped  his  axe;  and,  tuming  round, 
Said,  with  a  cold  and  hardeu'd  smile, 
„The  hemp  is  saved  —  the  man  is  drown'd. 
Wilt  let  him  float  a  while? 
Or  give  him  Christian  barial  on  the  Strand? 
He  11  find  his  fellows  peaceful  'neath  the  sand.^^ 

Lee's  waste  was  greater  than  his  gain. 
„ril   try  the    merchant^s  trade,"   he 
thought, 
„Though  less  the  toil  to  kill,  than  feign  — 
Things  sweeter  robb'd  than  bought  — 
Bot,  then,  to  circnmvent  them  at  their  arts !" 
Ship  mann'd,  and  spoils  for  cargo,  Lssde- 
parts. 

*T  is  fearful,  on  the  broad-back'd  waves, 
To  feel  them  shake,  and  hear  them  roar ; 

Beneath,  unsounded,  dreadful  caves: 
Around,  no  cheerful  shore. 


Yet  mid  this  solemn  world  what  deeds  are 

done? 
The  curse  goes  up,  the  deadly  sea-fight's  won ; 

And  wanton  talk,  and  laughter  heard, 
Where  speaks  God's  deep  and  awful 
voice. 
There's  awe  from  that  lone  ocean-bird; 
Pray  ye,  when  ye  rejoicel 
„Leave  prayers  to  priests,"  cries  Lee;  „I'm 

ruler  here! 
These  fellows  know  füll  well  whom  they 
should  fearl^^ 

The  ship  works  hard ;  the  seas  run  high ; 
Their  white  tops,  fiashing  through  the 
night, 
Give  to  the  eager,  straining  eye, 
A  wild  and  shiifting  light. 
„Hard  at  the  pumpsl  —  The  leak  is  gain- 

ing  fast! 
Lighten  the  ship!  —  The  devil  rode  that 
blast!" 

Ocean  has  swallow'd  for  its  food 

Spoils  thou  didst  gain  in  murderousglee ; 
Mat,  could  it3  waters  wash  out  blood, 
It  had  been  well  for  thee. 
Crime  fits  for  crime.    And  no  repentant  tear 
Hast  thou  for  sin?  —  Then  wait  thine  hour 
of  fear. 

The  sea  has  Hke  a  plaything-^ss*d 
That  heavy  huU  the  livelong  night. 

The  man  of  sin  —  he  is  not  lost; 
Soft  breaks  the  moming  light. 
Tom  spars  and  sails  —  her  cargo  in  the 


The  ship  makcs  port  with  slow  and  labour- 
ing  sweep. 

Within  a  Spanish  port  she  rides. 

Angry  and  sour'd,  Lee  walks  her  deck. 
„Then  peaceful  trade  a  curse  betides  ?  — 
And  thou,  good  ship,  a  wrecki 
Hl  luck  in  change!  —  Ho!  cheer  ye  up, 

my  men! 
Rigg'd,  and  at  sea,  we'll  to  old  work  again!" 

A  sound  is  in  the  Pyrenees! 

Whirling  and  dark,  comes  roaring  down 
A  tide,  as  of  a  thousand  seas, 
Sweeping  both  cowl  and  crown. 
On  field  and  vineyard,  thick  and  red  it  stood. 
Spain'sstreetsandpalaoes  are  wet  with  blood, 
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And  wrath  and  terror  shake  the  land; 

The  peaks  ehineclearinwatchfirelights; 
Soon  comes  the  tread  ofthat  stout  band  — 
Bold  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
Awake  je,  Merlin I  Uear  the  shout  from 

Spain! 
The  spell  18  brokel  —  Arthur  18  come  againi 

Too  late  for  thee,  thon  joung  fair  bride : 

The  lips  are  cold,  the  brow  is  pale, 
That  thoa  didst  kiss  in  love  and  pride: 
He  cannot  hear  thy  wail, 
Whom  thou  didst  lull  with  fondly  munnur'd 

8oand : 
His  couch  is  cold  and  lonely  in  the  groond. 

He  feil  for  Spain  —  her  Spain  no  more ; 

For  he  was  gone  who  made  it  dear; 
And  she  would  seek  some  distant  shore, 
At  rest  from  strife  and  fear, 
And  wait,  amid  her  sorrows,  tili  the  day 
Hi8  Yoice  of  love  should  call  her  thence 
away. 

Leb  feign'd  him  grieyed,  and  bow'd  bim 
low. 
'T  would  joy  bis  heart  could  he  but  aid 
So  good  a  lady  in  her  wo, 
He  meekly,  smoothly  8aid. 
With  wealth  and  servants  she  is  soon  aboard, 
And  that  white  steed  she  rode  besideher  lord. 

The  sun^goes  down  upon  the  sea; 

The  shadows  gather  round  her  home. 
„How  like  a  pall  are  ye  to  me! 
'My  home,  how  like  a  tomb! 
O I  blow^  ye  flowers  of  Spain,  above  his  head. 
Ye  will  not  blow  o'er  me  when  I  am  dead." 

And  now  the  stars  are  buming  bright; 

Yet  still  she's  looking  toward  the  shore 
Beyond  the  waters  black  in  night. 
„I  ne'er  shall  see  theo  morel 
Ye 're  many,  waves,  yet  lonely  seems  your 

flow; 
And   I'm  alone  —  scarce  know  I  where 
to  go." 

Sleep,  sleep,  thou  sad  one,  on  the  sea! 
The  wash  of  waters  lulls  thee  now; 
His  arm  no  more  will  pillow  thee, 
Thy  flngers  on  his  brow. 
He  is  not  near,  to  hush  thee,  or  to  save. 
The  ground  is  his  —  the  sea  must  be  thy 
graye. 


The  moon  comes  up ;  the  night  goes  on. 

Why,  in  the  shadow  of  the  mast, 
Stands  that  dark,  thoughtful  man  alone? 
Thy  pledge,  man;  keep  it  fast] 
Bethink  thee  of  her  youth  and  sorrows,  Lee  ; 
Helples«,  alone — and,  then,  her  trust  in  thee. 

When  told  the  hardships  thou  hadst  bome. 

Her  words  to  thee  were  like  a  charm. 

With  uncheer'd  grief  her  heart  is  wom ; 

Thou  wilt  not  do  her  härm! 

He  looks  out  on  the  sea  that  sleeps  in  light, 

And  growls  an  oath  —  „It  is  too  still  to- 

night!" 

He  sleeps ;  but  dreams  of  massy  gold, 
And  heaps  of  pearl.    He  stretdi'd  his 
hands. 
He  hears  a  voice  —  „111  man,  withhold !" 
A  pale  one  near  him  Stands. 
Her  breath    comes  deathly   cold   upon  his 

cheek; 
Her  touch  is  cold.  —  He  wakes  with  pier- 
dng  shriek. 

He  wakes;  but  no  relentings  wake 
Within  his  angry,  restless  soul. 
„What  shall  a  dream  Mat*s  purpose  shake? 
The  gold  will  make  all  whole. 
Thy  merchant  trade    had   nigh   nnmann*d 

thee,  lad! 
What,  balk  my  chance  because  a  woman's 
sadi" 

He  cannot  look  on  her  mild  eye; 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quell. 
Within  that  evil  heart  there  lie 
The  hates  and  fears  of  hell. 
His  Speech  is  short ;  he  wears  a  surly  brow. 
There's  none  will  hear  her  shriek.     What 
fear  ye  now? 

The  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear; 

Ye  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath ; 
Ye  fear  the  Unseen  One,  ever  near, 
Walking  his  ocean  path. 
From  out  the  silent  void  there  comes  acry  — 
„Vengeance  is  mine!  Thou,  murderer,  too, 
shalt  die!'' 

Nor  dread  of  ever-during  wo, 

Nor  the  sea's  awful  solitude, 
Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forego. 
Then,  bloody  band,  —  to  blood! 
The  soud  is  driving  wildly  overhead; 
The  Stars  burn  dim;  the  ocean  moans  its 
dead. 
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Moan  for  the  living;  moan  our  sins,  — 
The  wrath  of  man,  more  fierce  than 
thine. 
Hark !  still  thy  waves !  —  The  work  be- 
gins  — 
Lee  makes  the  deadly  sign. 
The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows.    Eye 

and  hand 
Speak  fearfal  meanings  through  that  silent 
band. 

They're  gone.  —  The  helmsman  Stands 
alone: 
And  one  leans  idly  o'er  the  bow. 
Still  as  a  tomb  the  ship  keeps  on; 
Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now. 
Hush,  hark !  as  from  the  centre  of  the  deep  — 
Shrieks  —  fiendish  yells!    They  stab  them 
in  their  sleep! 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 

The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  cry, 
The  panting,  throttled  prayer  for  Ijfe, 
The  dying's  heaving  sigh, 
The  murderer's  curse,  the  dead  man's  fix'd, 

still  glare, 
And  fear's  and  death's  cold  sweat  —  they 
all  are  there! 

On  pale,  dead  men,  on  boming  cheek, 
On  quiek,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and 
damp, 
On  hands  that  with  the  warm  blood  reek, 
Shines  the  dim  cabin  lamp. 
Lee  look'd.    „They  sleep  so  sound,"  he, 

langhing,  said, 
„They  11  scaroely  wake  for  mistress  or  for 
maid." 

A  Crash !  Th&fve  forced  the  door,  —  and 
then 
One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  pierdng 
scream 
Games  thrilling  through  the  growl  of  men. 
'T  is  hers!  —  O  God,  redeem 
From  worse  than  death,  thy  snffering,  help- 

less  child! 
That  dreadful  shriek  again  —  sharp,  sharp, 
and  wild! 

It  ceased.  —  With  speed  o'  th'  b'ghtning's 

flash, 

A  loose-robed  form,  with  Streaming hair, 

Shoots  by.  —  A  leap  —  a  quick,  short 

splashi 

T  is  gone!  —  There's  nothing  there I 


The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbUng 

tide. 
Bright-crested  waves,  how  calmly  on  they 

ride! 

She's  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave. 

Nor  hears  the  stem,  loud  roar  above, 
Nor  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 
Young  thing  I  her  home  of  love 
She  soon  has  reach'dl  —  Fair  unpolluted 

thing  I 
They  harm'd  her  not!  —  Was  dying  snf- 
fering ? 

O,  no !  —  To  live  when  joy  was  dead ; 
To  go  with  one  lone,  pining  thought  — 
To  moumful  love  her  being  wed 

Feeling  what  death  had  wrought;  — 
To  live  the  child  of  wo,  yet  shed  no  tear, 
Bear  kindness,  and  yet  share   no  joy  nor 
fear; 

To  look  on  man,  and  deem  it  stränge 

That  he  on  things  of  earth  should  brood, 
When  all  its  throng*d  and  busy  ränge 
To  her  wassolitude  — 
O,  this  was  bittemess!    Death  came  and 

press'd 
Her  wearied  lids,  and  brought  her  sick  heart 
rest. 

Why  look  ye  on  each  other  so, 

And  speak  no  word?  —  Ay,  shake  the 
headl 
She's  gone  where  ye  can  never  go, 
What  fear  ye  from  the  dead? 
They  teil   no   tales;    and   ye  are  all   true 

men; 
But   wash   away  that  blood;    then,   home 
again!  — 

'Tis  on  your  souls;  it  will  not  out! 

Lee,  why  so  lost?  'T  is  not  like  thee! 
Come,  where  thy  revel,  oath,  and  shout  ? 
„That  pale  one  in  the  sea!  — 
I  mind  not  blood.  —  But  she  —  I  cannot 

teU! 
A  spirit  was  't?  —  it  flash'd  like  fires  of 
hell!  — 

„And  when  it  pass'd  tliere  was  no  tread ! 

It  leap'd  the  deck.  —  Who  heard  the 
sound? 
1  heard  none !  —  Say,  what  was  it  fled  ?  — 

Poor  girl !  —  And  is  she  drown*d  ?  — 
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Went  down  these  depths?  How  dark  thoy 
lock,  and  cold! 

She's  yonder!  stop  her!  —  Now I  —  there! 
hold  her,  hold!" 

They  gazed  npon  his  ghastly  face. 
„What  ails  thee,  Lbk;  and  why  that 
glare?" 
„Look!  ha,  't  18  gone,  and  not  a  trace! 
No,  no,  shc  was  not  there!  — 
Who  of  you  Said  ye  heard  her  when  she 

feil? 
'Twas  Strange  —  I'll  not  be  fool'd  —  Will 
no  one  teil?" 

He  paused.  And  soon  the  wildness  pass'd. 
Then  came  the  tingling  flush  of  shame. 
Remorse  and  fear  are  gone  as  fast. 
„The  silly  thing's  to  blame 
To  quit  US  so.  'T  is  piain  she  loved  us  not ; 
Or  she'd  have  stay'd  a  while,  and  shared 
my  00t." 

And  then  the  ribald  laugh'd.    The  jest, 
Though  old  and  foul,  loud   laoghter 
drew; 
And  fonler  yet  came  from  the  rest 
Of  that  infernal  crew. 
Note,  heaven,  then:  blasphemy,  their  broken 

trust! 
Lust  panders  murder  —  murder  panders  last ! 

Now  slowly  up  they  bring  the  dead 

From  out  that  silent,  dim-lit  room. 
No  prayer  at  their  quick  burial  said; 
No  friend  to  weep  their  doom. 
The  hungry  waves  have  seized  them  one 

by  one; 
And,  swallowing  down  their  prey,  go  roar- 
ing  on. 

Cries  Lee,  „We  must  not  be  betray'd. 

*T  is  but  to  add  another  corse! 
Strange  words,  'i  is  said,  an  ass  once 
bray'd: 
Fll  never  trust  a  horse! 
Out!  throw  him  on  the  waves  alive!  He '11 

swim; 
For  once  a  horse  shall  ride ;  we  all  ride  him." 

Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne'er  came 
As  rang  far  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frame: 
The  horse  is  on  the  tide! 
As  the  waves  leaye,  or  lift  him  up,  his  cry 
Coroes  lower  now,  and  now  't  is  near  and 
high. 


And  through  the  swift  wave'syeasty  crown 

His  scared  eyes  shoot  a  fiendish  light, 

And  fear  seems  wrath.    He  now  sinks 

down, 

Now  heaves  again  to  sight, 

Then  drifts  away;  and  through  the  night 

they  hear 
Far  off  that  dreadful  cry.  —  But  mom  is 
near. 

O  hadst  thou  known  whatdeeds  weredone, 

When  thou  wast  shining  far  away, 
Would'st  thou  let  Ml ,  calm-coming  sun, 
Thy  warm  and  silent  ray? 
The  good  are  in  their  graves;  thou  canst 

not  cheer 
Their  dark,  cold  mansions:    Sin  alone  is 
here. 

„Thedeed's  complete!  The  gold  b  ours! 
There,  wash  away  that  bloody  stain! 
Pray,  who'd  ref use  what  fortune  showers  ? 
Now,  lads,  we'U  lot  our  gain. 
Must  fairly  share,  you  know,  what's  fairly 

got? 
A  truly  good  night's  work!    Who  says  't 
was  not?" 

There's  song,  and  oath,  and  gaming  deep, 

Hot  words,  and  laughter,  mad  carouse ; 

There's  naught  of  prayer,  and  little  sleep ; 

The  devil  keeps  the  house! 

„Lee  cheats!"  cried  Jack.   Lee  Struck  him 

to  the  heart. 
„That'sfoul!"  oneroutter'd.  —  „Fool!  you 
take  your  partl  — 

„The  fewer  heirs  the  richer,  man ! 

Hold  forlh  thy  palm,  and  keep  thy  prate ! 
Our  life,  we  read,  is  but  a  span. 
What  matters,  soon  or  late?" 
And  when  on  shore,  and  asked,  Did  many 

die? 
„Near  half  my  crew,  poor  lads!"  he'd  say, 
and  sigh. 

Within  our  bay,  one  stormy  night, 

The  isle-men  »aw  boats  make  for  shore, 
With  here  and  there  a  dancing  light, 
That  flash'd  on  man  and  oar. 
When  hail'd,  the  rowing  stopp'd,  and  all 

was  dark. 
„Ha!  lantem-work!  —  We '11  home !  They're 
playing  shark!" 
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Next  day,  at  noontime,  toward  the  town, 
All  stared  and  wonder'd  much  to  see 
Mat  and  bis  men  come  stroUing  down. 
The  boys  sbout,  „Here  <M>mes  Lbe!'^ 
„Tby  sbip,  good  Lkk  ^'  „Not  many  leagues 

fix>m  sbore 
Oar  sbip  by  cbance   took  fire.*'  —  Tbey 
learn'd  no  more. 

He  and  bis  crew  were  flusb  of  gold. 

„You  did  not  lose  your  cargo,  then?" 
Learn,  wbei'e  all's  fairly  bougbt  and  sold, 
Heaven  prospers  tbose  trae  men. 
Forsake  your  evil  ways,  as  we  forsook 
Oar  ways  of  sin,  and  bonest  courses  took ! 

„Wouldst  sce  my  log-book?    Fairly  writ 

Witb  pen  of  steel,  and  ink  of  blood! 
How  lightly  dotb  tbe  conscience  sit! 
Learn,  trutb*s  tbe  only  good." 
And  tbus,  witb  flout,  and  cold  and  impious 

jeer, 
He  fled  repentance,  if  be  'scaped  not  fear. 

Remorse  and  fear  be  drowns  in  drink. 

„Come,  pass  tbe  bowl,  my  jolly  crew ! 

It  tbicks  tbe  blood  to  mope  and  tbink. 

Here  's  merry  days,  tbougb  few!" 

And  Iben  be  quaffs.  —  So  riot  reigns  witbin; 

So   brawl  and  laugbter   sbake   that   bouse 

of  sin. 

Mat  lords  it  now  tbrongbont  tbe  isle. 
His  band  falls  beavier  tban  before. 
All  dread  alike  bis  frown  or  smile. 
None  come  witbin  bis  door, 
Save  tbose  wbo  dipp'd  tbeir  bands  in  blood 

witb  bim ; 
Save  tbose  wbo  laugb'd  to  see  tbe  wbite 
borse  swim. 

„To-nigbt's  our  anniversary; 

And,  mind  me,  lads,  we  11  bave  it 
kept 
Witb  royal  State  and  special  glee! 
Better  witb  tbose  wbo  slept 
Tbeir  sleep  tbat  nigbt,  bad  be  be  now,  wbo 

slinks  I 
And  bealtb  and  wealtb  to  bim  wbo  bravely 
drinks  !'^ 

Tbe  words  tbey  speak,  we  may  not  speak. 

Tbe  tales  tbey  teil,  we  may  not  teil. 
Mere  mortal  man,  forbear  to  seek 

Tbe  secrets  of  tbat  bell! 

Herrig,  AmeiicAii.  Literatur.  II. 


Tbeir  sbouts  grow  loud :  —  'T  is  near  mid- 
bour  of  nigbt: 

Wbat  means  npon  tbe  waters  tbat  red 
ligbt? 

Not  bigger  tban  a  star  it  seems: 

And,  now,  't  is  like  tbe  bloody  moon : 
And,  now,  it  shoots  in  bairy  streams 
Ils  ligbt!  —  't  will  reach  us  soon! 
A  sbip!  and  allon  fire!  — bull,  yards,  and 

mast! 
Her  sbeets  are  sbeets  of  flamel  —  Sbe*s 
nearing  fast! 

And  now  sbe  rides,  uprigbt  and  still, 

Sbedding  a  wild  and  lurid  ligbt 
Around  tbe  cove,  on  inland  bill, 
Waking  tbe  gloom  of  nigbt. 
All  breathes  of  terror!  men,  in  dumb  amaze, 
Gaze  on  eacb  otber  'neatb  tbe  borrid  blaze. 

It  scares  tbe  sea-birds  from  tbeir  nests; 
Tbey  dart  and  wbeel  witb  deafening 
screams ; 
Now  dark  —  and  now  tbeir   wings  and ' 
!  breasts 

I  Flasb  back  disastrous  gleams. 

;  O,  sin,  wbat  bast  tbou  done  on  tbis  fair 
'  eartb? 

I  Tbe  World,  O  man,  is  wailing  o'er  tby  birtb. 

!       And  wbat  comes  up  above  tbe  wave, 

So  gbastly  wbite  ?  —  A  spectral  bead !  — 
j       A  hoi*se's  beadi  —  (May  Heaven  save 
Tbose  looking  on  tbe  dead  — 
The  wakinjg  4ead  I)  There,  on  tbe  sea,  be 
Stands  — 
I  The  Spectre-Horse !  —  He  moves ;  he  gains 
I  the  sands! 

! 

Onward  be  speeds.     His  gbostly  sides 

Are  Streaming  witb  a  cold,  blue  ligbt. 

Heaven  keep  tbe  wits  of  bim  wbo  rides 

*  The  Spectre-Horse  to-night! 

His  path  is  shining  like  a  swift  sbip's  wake ; 

Before  Lee's  door  be  gleams  like  day's  gray 

break. 

Tbe  revel  now  is  high  witbin ; 

It  breaks  upon  tbe  midnight  air. 

Tbey  little  tbink,  mid  mirth  and  din, 

Wbat  spunt  waits  them  there.  ^ 

As  if  the  sky  became  a  voice,  there  spread 

A  sound  to  appal  tbe  living,  stir  tbe  dead. 

Tbe  spirit-steed  sent  up  the  neigb. 
It  seem'd  the  living  trump  of  bell, 
5 
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Sounding  to  call  tbe  damn'd  away, 
To  join  the  host  that  feU. 
It  rang  aiong  the  vaulted  sky:  the  shore 
Jarr*d  hard,  as  when  the  thronging  surges 
roar. 

It  rang  in  ears  that  knew  the  soand ; 

And  hot,  flush'd  cheeksare  blaneh'd  ^ 

with  fear,  j 

And  why  does  Lee  look  wildly  round? 

Thinks  he  the  drown'd  horse  near?       i 

He  drops  his  cnp  —  his  lips  are  stiff  with  ' 

fright. 

Nay,   sit  thee  down!    It    is   thy  l>anquet  i 

night.  j 

1 

„I  cannot  sit.    I  neods  must  go:  ' 

The  spell  is  on  my  spirit  now.  [ 

I  go  to  dread  —  I  go  to  wo!"  j 

O,  who  so  weak  as  thoii,  I 

Strong  man!  —  His  hoof  upon  the  door- 

stone,  See,  i 

The  shadow  Stands!  —  His  eyes  are  on  , 

thee,  Lee!  —  | 

Thy  hair  pricks  np !  —  „O,  I  must  bear  , 
His  damp,  oold  breath!    It  Chilis  my 
frame !  j 

His  eyes  —  their  near  and  dreadful  glare 
Speak  that  I  must  not  namel" 
Thou  'rt  mad  to  mount  that  horse  I  —  „A 
power  within,  ; 

I  must  obey  —  cries,  , Mount  thee,  man  oft 
sinl^" 

He  's  now  upon  the  spectre's  back,  j 

With  rein  of  silk,  and  curb  of  gold.       * 

'T  is  fearful  speed!  the  rein  is  slack         i 

Within  his  senseless  hold;  | 

Upborne  by  an  unseen  power,  he  onward 

rides,  ! 

Yet  touches  not  the  shadow-beast  he  strides. 

He  goes  with  speed ;  he  goes  with  dread  I 

And  now  they  're  on  the  hanging  stecp!  j 
And,  now!  the  living  and  the  dead,  ' 

They  *11  make  the  horrid  leap ! 
The  horse  stops  short:  —  his  feet  are  on 

the  verge. 
He  Stands,  like  marble,  high  above  the  surge. 

And,  nigh,  the  tall  ship  yet  bums  on, 
With  red ,  hot  spars ,    and    crackling  , 
flame.  , 

From  hüll  to  gallant,  nothing's  gone.         j 
She  bums,  and  yet  's  the  same !  ; 


Her  hot,  red  flame  is  beating,  all  the  night, 
On  man  and  horse^  in  their  cold,  phosphor 
light. 

Through  that  cold  light  the  fearful  man 

Sits  looking  on  the  buming  ship. 
He  ne'er  again  will  curse  and  ban. 
How  fast  he  moves  the  lip! 
And  yet  he  does  not  speek,  or  make  a  sound  I 
What  see    you,  LfiE?   the   bodies    of  the 
drown'd  ? 

„I  look,  where  mortal  man  may  not  — 

Into  the  Chambers  of  the  deep. 
I  see  the  dead,  long,  long  forgot; 
I  see  them  in  their  sleep. 
A  dreadful  power  is  mine,  which  none  can 

know, 
Save  he  who  leagues  his  soul  with  death 
and  wo." 

Thou  mild,  sad  mother  —  waning  moon, 

Thy  last,  low,  melancholy  ray 
Shines  toward  him.  Quit  him  not  so  soon ! 
Mother,  in  mercy,  stayl 
Despair  and  death  are  with  him ;  and  canst 

thou, 
With  that  kind,  earthward  look,  go  leave 
him  now? 

O,  thou  wast  bom  for  things  of  love ; 

Making  more  lovely  in  thy  shine 
Whate'er  thou  look'st  on.    Hosts  above, 
In  that  soft  light  of  thino, 
Bum  softer :  —  earth,  in  silveiy  veil,  seems 

heaven. 
Thou  'rt  going  down  I  —  hast  left  him  un- 
forgiven ! 

The  far,  low  west  is  bright  no  more. 
How  still  it  is!    No  sound  is  heard 
At  sea,  or  all  along  the  shore, 
But  cry  of  passing  bind.  ^ 
Thou  living  thing  —  and  dar'st  thou  come 

so  near 
These  wild  and  ghastly  shapes  of  death  and 
fear? 

Now  long  that  thick,  red  light  has  shone 
On  Stern,  dark  rocks,  and  deep,  still  bay, 
On  man  and  horse,  that  seem  of  stone, 
So  motionless  are  they. 
But  now  its  lurid  fire  less  fiercely  bums: 
The  night  is  going  —  faint,  gray  dawn  re- 
turns. 
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That  spectre-steed  now  slowly  pales; 

Now  cbanges  like  the  moonlit  cloud; 
That  cold,  thin  light,  now  slowly  falls, 
Which  wrapp'd  them  like  a  shroud. 
Both  ship  and  horse  are  fading  into  air.  — 
Lost,  mazed,  alone  — .  see,  Leb  is  Standing 
there! 

The  moming  air  blows  fresh  on  him : 

The  waves  dance  gladly  in  bis  sight; 

The  sea-birds  call,  and  wheel,  and  skim  — 

O,  blessed  moming  light! 

He  doth  not  hear  their  joyous  call ;  he  secs 

No  beauty  in  the  wave;  nor  feels  the  breeze. 

For  he  's  accursed  fröra  all  that  's  good ; 

He  ne'er  must  know  its  healing  power; 

The  sinner  on  bis  sins  must  brood, 

And  wait,  alone,  bis  hour. 

A  stranger  to  earth's  beauty  —  human  love ; 

There's  bere  no  rest  for  him,  no  hope  above! 

The  bot  sun  beats  npon  bis  head; 

He  Stands  beneath  its  broad,  fierceblaze, 
As  stiff  and  cold  as  one  tbat's  dead : 
A  tronbled,  dreamy  maze 
Of  some  unearthly  horror,  all  he  knows  — 
Of  some  wild  horror  past,  and  Coming  woes. 

The  gull  has  found  her  place  on  shore; 

The  sun  gone  down  again  to  rest; 
And  all  is  still  but  ocean's  roar: 
There  Stands  the  man  unbless'd. 
But,  see,  he  moves  —  he  tums,  as  asking 

where 
His  mates !   —  Why  looks  he   with   that 
piteous  Stare? 

Go,  get  thee  home,  and  end  thy  mirth! 

Go,  call  the  revellers  again! 
They  're  fled  the  isle;  and  o'er  the  earth 
Are  Wanderers  like  Cain. 
As  he  his  door-stone  pass'd,   the  air  blew 

chiU. 
The  wine  is  on  the  board;  Lee,  take^thy 

mi! 

„There  's  none  to  meet  me,  none  to  cheer; 
The  seats  are-empty  —  lights  bumt  out ; 
And  I,  alone,  must  sit  me  bete: 
"Would  I  could  hear  their  shouti'' 
He  ne'er  shall  hear  it  more  —  more  taste 

bis  wine! 
Silent  he  sits  within  the  still  moonshine. 

Day  came  again;  and  up  he  rose, 
A  weary  man  from  his  lone  board; 


Nor  merry  feast,  nor  sweet  repose 
Did  that  long  night  afford. 
No  shadowy- Coming  night,  to  bring  him 

rest  — 
No  dawn,  to  chase  the  darkness  of  his  breast ! 

He  walks  within  the  day's  füll  glare 

A  darken'd  man.   Where'er  he  comes, 

All  shun  bim.    Children  peep  and  stare; 

Then,  frigbten'd,  seek  their  homes. 

Through  all  the  crowd  a  thrilling  horror  ran. 

They  point,  and  say,  —  „There  goes  the 

wicked  man!" 

He  tums  and  curses  in  his  wrath 

Both  man  and  child ;  then  hastes  away 
Shoreward,  or  takes  some  glooray  path ; 
But  there  he  cannot  stay: 
Terror  and  madness  driye  him  back  to  men ; 
His  bäte  of  man  to  solitude  again. 

Time  passes  on,  and  he  grows  bold  — 
His  eye  is  fierce,  his  oaths  are  loud ; 
None  dare  from  Lee  the  band  withhold; 
He  rules  and  scoffs  the  crowd. 
But  still  at  heart  there  lies  a  secret  fear; 
For  now  the  year's  dread  round  is  drawing 
near. 

He  swears,  but  he  is  sick  at  heart ; 

He  laughs,  but  he  tums  deadty  pale; 
His  restless  eye  and  sudden  Start  — 
These  teil  the  dreadful  tale 
That  will  be  told:  it  needs  no  words  from 

thee, 
Thou  self-sold  slave  to  fear  and  miser}\ 

Bond-slave  of  sin,  see  there  —  that  light ! 
„Ha!  take  me  —  take   me   from  its 
blaze!" 
Nay,  thou  must  ride  the  steed  to-night! 
But  other  weary  days 
And  nights  must  shine  and  darken  o'er  thy 

head, 
Ere  thou  sbalt  go  with  him*  to  meet  the 
dead. 

Agaiü  the  ship  lights  all  the  land; 

Again  Lee  strides  the  spectre-beast ; 
Again  upon  the  cliff  they  stand. 
This  once  he. '11  be  released!  — 
Gone  horse  and  ship;  but  Lee's  last  hope 

is  o'er; 
Nor  laugh,  nor  scoff,  nor  rage  can  help  him 
more. 
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His  spirit  heard  that  spirit  say, 

„Listen !  —  I  twice  have  come  to  thee, 
Once  more  —  and  then  a  dreadful  way! 
And  thou  must  go  with  me!^^ 
Av,  ding  to  earth,  as  sailor  to  the  rock! 
Sea-swept,  suck'd  down  in  the  tremendous 
shock. 

He  goes !  —  So  thou  mnst  loo8e  thy  hold, 
And  go  with  Death;  nor  breathe  the 
balm 
Of  early  air,  nor  light  behold, 
Nor  sit  thee  in  the  calm 
Of  gentle  thoughts,  where  good  men  wait 

their  close. 
In  life,   or  death,  where  look'st  thou  for 
repose  ? 

Who  *8  sitting  on  that  long,  black  ledge, 

Which  makes  so  far  out  in  the  sea; 
Feeling  the  kelp-weed  on  its  edge? 
Poor,  idle  Matthew  Lee! 
So  weak  and  pale?    Ayearand  littlemore. 
And  bravely  did  he  lord  it  round  this  shore! 

And  on  the  shingles  now  he  sits, 

And  rolls  the  pebbles  'neath  his  hands; 
Now  walks  the  beach;  then  stops  by  fits, 
And  scores  the  smooth,  wet  sands; 
Then  tries  each  cliff,  and  cove,  and  jut,  that 

bounds 
The   isle;   then    home   from    many   weary 
rounds. 

They  ask  hira  why  he  wanders  so, 

From  day  to  day,  the  uneven  Strand? 
„I  wish,  I  wish  that  I  might  go! 
But  I  would  go  by  land; 
And  there  's  no  way  that  I  can  find  —  I  've 

tried 
All  day  and  night  I"  —  He  seaward  look*d, 
and  sigh'd. 

It  brought  the  tear  to  many  an  eye 

That,  once,  his  eye  had  made  to  quail. 
„Lee,  go  with  us ;  our  sloop  is  nigh ; 
Comel  help  us  hoist  her  sail." 
He  shook.    „Tou  know  the  spirit-horse  I 

ridel 
He  '11  let  me  on  the  sea  with  none  beside!'^ 

He  views  the  ships  that  come  and  go, 
Looking  so  like  to  living  things. 

O!  't  is  a  proud  and  gallant  show 
Of  bright  and  broad-spread  wings, 


Making  it  light  around  them  as  they  keep 
Their  course  right  onward  through  the  un- 
sounded  deep. 

And  where  the  far-off  sand-bars  liflt 

Their  backs  in  long  and  narrow  line, 
The  breakers  shout,  and  leap,  and  shift, 
And  send  the  sparkling  brine 
Into  the  air;  then  rush  to  mimic  strife  — 
Glad  creatures  of  the  sea,  and  füll  of  life  — 

But  not  to  Leb.    He  sits  alone; 
No  fellowship  nor  joy  for  him. 
Borne  down  by  wo,  he  makes  no  moan, 
Though  tears  will  sometimes  dim 
That  asking  eye.  O,  how  his  wom  thought« 

crave  — 
Not  joy  again,  but  rest  within  the  grave. 

The  rocks  are  dripping  in  the  mist 
That  lies  so  heavy  off  the  shore ; 
Scarce  seen  the  running  breakers ;  —  list 
Their  dull  and  smother'd  roar! 
Lee  hearkens  to  their  voice.  —  „I  hear,  I 

hear 
Your  call.  —  Not  yet!  —  I  know  my  time 
is  near!" 

And  now  the  mist  seems  taking  shape, 

Forming  a  dim,  gigantic  ghost,  — 
Enormous  thing!  —  There  's  noescape; 
'T  is  close  upon  the  coast. 
Leb  kneels,  but  cannot  pray.  —  Why  mock 

him  so? 
The  ship  has  clear'd  the  fog,  Lee,  see  her  go! 

A  sweet,  low  voice,  in  starry  night«, 
Chants  to  his  ear  a  plaining  song; 
Its  tones  come  winding  up  the  heights, 
Telling  of  wo  and  wrong; 
And  he  must  listen,  tili  the  stars  grow  dim, 
The  song  that  gentle  voice  doth  sing  to  him. 

O^  it  is  sad  that  aught  so  mild 

Should  bind  the  soul  with  bands  of  fear; 
That  strains  to  soothe  a  little  child, 
The  man  should  dread  to  hear! 
But  sin  hath  broke  the  world's  sweet  peaoe 

—  unstrung 
The  harmonious  chords  to  which  the  angels 
sung. 

In  thick,  dark  nights  he  'd  take  his  seat 
High  up  the  cliffs,  and  feel  them  shake, 

As  swung  the  sea  with  heavy  beat 
Below  —  and  hear  it  break 
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With  savage  roar,  then  pause  and  gather  1 
strength, 

And  then ,  oome  tambling  in  its  swoUen  , 
length.  I 

Bnt  he  no  more  shall  haunt  the  beach,     ! 
Nor  Sit  upon  the  tall  clifiTs  crown,        \ 
Nor  go  the  round  of  all  that  reach,  j 

Nor  feebly  sit  him  down, 
Watching  the  swaymg  weeds:  —  another 

day, 
And  he  '11  have  gone  far  henee  that  dread- 
ful  way. 

To-night  the  charroed  number's  told. 

„Twice  have  I  come  for  thee,"  it  said, 

,,Once  more,  and  none  shall  thee  behold. 

Come!  live  one,  to  the  dead!"  —  | 

So  hears  his  soul,  and  fears    the  coming  i 

night;  | 

Yet  sick  and  weary  of  the  soft^  calm  light. ; 

Again  he  sits  within  that  room: 

All  day  he  leans  at  that  still  board; 
None  to  bring  comfort  to  his  gloom, 
Or  speak  a  friendly  word. 
Weaken'd  with  fear,  lone,  haunted  by  remorse, 
Poor,  shatter^d  wretch ,  there  waits  he  that 
pale  horse. 

Not  long  he  waits.  Where  now  are  gone 

Peak,  citadel,  and  tower,  that  stood 
Beautiful,  while  the  west  sun  shone 
And  bathed  them  in  his  flood 
Of  airy  glory?  —  Sudden  darkness  feil; 
And  down  they  went,  peak,  tower,  citadel. 

The  darkness,  like  a  dome  of  stone, 
Ceils  up  the  heavens.  —  'T  is  hush  as 
death  — 
All  but  the  ocean's  dull,  low  moan. 
How  hard  Lee  draws  his  breath! 
He  shudders  as  he  feels  the  working  Power. 
Arouse  thee,  Leb!  up!  man  thee  for  thine 
houri 

T  is  dose  athand;  for  there,  once  more, 

The  bnming  ship.  Wide  sheets  of  flame 

And  shafls  of  fire  she  show'd  before;  — 

Twice  thus  she  hither  came;  — 

But  now  she  rolls  a  naked  hulk,  and  throws 

A  wasting  light!   then,  settling,  down  she 

goes. 

And  where  she  sank,  up  slowly  came 
The  Spectre-Horse  from  out  the  sea. 


And  there  he  Stands !  His  pale  sides  flame. 
He  '11  meet  thee  shortly,  Lee. 
He  treads  the  waters  as  a  solid  floor; 
He  's  moving  on.  Lee  waits  him  at  the  door. 

They're  met.  —  „I  know  thou  comest 
for  me," 
Lee's  spirit  to  the  spectre  said; 
„I  know  that  I  must  go  with  thee  — 
Take  me  not  to  the  dead. 
It  was  not  I  alone  that  did  the  deed!" 
Dreadful  the  eye  of  that  still,  spectral  steed. 

Lee  cannot  tum.    There  is  a  force 

In  that  fix'd  eye,  which  holds  him  fest. 
How  still  they  stand!  —  the  man  and 
horse. 
„Thine  hour  is  almost  past." 
„O,   spare  me,"  cries   the  wi'etch,  „thou, 

fearful  one!" 
„My  time  is  füll  —  I  must  not  go  alone." 

„I  'm  weak  and  faint.  O,  let  me  stay !" 
„Nay,    murderer,    rest   nor   stay   for 
thee!" 
The  horse  and  man  are  on  their  way; 
He  bears  him  to  the  sea. 
Hark !  how  the  spectre  breathes  through  this 

still  night: 
See,  from  his  nostrils  streams  a  deathly  light ! 

He  's  on  the  beach ;  but  stops  not  there ; 

He  'ß  on  the  sea !  —  that  dreadful  horse! 

Lee  flings  and  writhes  in  wild  despair!  — 

In  vain!    The  spirit-corse 

Holds  him  by  fearful  spell;  —  he  cannot 

leap. 
Within  that  horrid  light  he  rides  the  deep. 

It  lights  the  sea  around  their  track   — 

The  Curling  comb,  and  dark  steel  wave ; 
There,  yet,  sits  Lee  the  spectre's  back  — 
Gone!  gone!  and  none  to  save! 
They  're  seen  no  more ;  the  night  has  shut 

them  in. 
May  Heaven  have  pity  on  thee,  man  of  sin ! 

The  earth  has  wash'd  away  its  stain; 

The  sealed-np  sky  is  breaking  forth, 
Mustering  its  glorions  hosts  again, 
From  the  far  south  and  north; 
The  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling  sea. 
—  O,  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lee? 
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Now,  brighter  than  the  host  that  all  night 

long, 
In  fiery  armour,  far  up  in  the  sky 
Stood  watch,  thou  comest  to  wait  the  mom- 

ing*8  song)  ! 

Thou  comest  to  teil  me  day  again  is  nigh, 
Star  ofthedawning!  Cheerful  is  thine  eye ; 
And  yet  in  the  broad  day  it  must  grow  dim.  | 
Thou  seem'st  to  look  on  me,  as  asking  why  ! 
My  mourning  eyes  with  silent  tears  do  s wim ;  ' 
Thou  bid*st  nie  turn  to  God,  and  seek  my 

rest  in  Him. 

Canst  thou  grow  sad,  thou  say'st,  as  earth 

grows  bright? 
And  sigh,  when  little  birds  begin  discourse 
In  quick,  low  voices,  ere  the  Streaming  light 
Pours  on  their  nestö,  from  out  the  day's  fresh 

source? 
With  creatures  innocent  thou  must  perforce 
A  sharer  be,  if  that  thine  heart  be  pure. 
And  holy  hour  like  this ,   save  sharp  re- 
morse, 
Of  ills  and  pains  of  life  must  be  the  eure, 
And  breathe  in  kindred  calm,  and  teach  thee 
to  endure. 

I  feel  its  calm.  But  there  *8  a  sombrous  hue, 
Edging  that  eastern  cloud,  of  deep,  duU  red ; 
Nor  glitters  yet  the  cold  and  heavy  dew; 
And  all  the  woods  and  hill-tops  stand  out- 

spread 
With  dusky  b'ghts,  which  warmth  nor  com- 

fort  shed. 
Still  —  save  the  bird  that  scarcely  liils  its 

song  — 
The  vast  world  seems  the  tomb  of  all  the 

dead  — 
The  silent  city  emptied  of  its  throng. 
And  ended,  all  alike,  grief,  mirth,  love, 

hate,  and  wrong. 

But  wrong,  and  hate,  and  love,  and  grief, 

and  mirth 
Will  quicken  soon ;  and  hard,  bot  toil  and 

strife, 
With  headlong  purpose,  shake  this  sleeping 

earth 
With  discord  stränge,  and  all  that  man 

calls  life. 
With  thousand  scatter'd  beauties  nature  's 

rife; 
And  airs  and  woods  and  streams  breathe 

harmonies : 
Man  weds  not  these,  but  taketh  art  to  wife ; 


Nor  binds  bis  heart  with  soft  and  kindly 
ties:  — 
He  feverish,  blinded,  llyes,  and,  feverish, 
sated,  dies. 

It  is  because  man  useth  so  amiss 

Her  dearest  blessings,  Nature  seemeth  sad ; 

Else  why  should  she  in  such.  fi*esh  hour 

as  this 
Not  lift  the  veil,  in  revelation  glad, 
From  her  fair  face?  —  It  is  that  man  is  mad ! 
Then  chide  me  not,  clear  star,  that  I  repine 
When  nature  grieves;  nor  deein  this  heart 

is  bad. 
Thou  look'st  toward  earth;    but   yet  the 

heavens  are  thine; 
While  I  to  earth  am  bound:  —  When  will  the 

heavens  be  mine? 

If  man  would  but  his  finer  nature  leam, 
And  not  in  life  fantastic  lose  the  sense 
Of  simpler  things ;  could  nature's  features 

Stern 
Teach  him  be  thougbtful,  then,  with  sonl 

intense 
I  should  not  yeam  for  God  to  take  me 

hence, 
But  bear  my  lot,  albeit  in  spirit  bow'd, 
Remembering  humbly  why  it  is.  and  whence : 
But  when  I  see  cold  manofreason  proud, 
My  solitude  is  sad  — I  'm  lonely  in  the  crowd. 

But  not  for  this  alone,  the  silent  tear 
Steals  to  mine  eyes,  while  looking  on  the 

mom, 
Nor  for  this  solemn  hoor :  fresh  life  is  near ; — 
But  all  my  joys  I  —  they  died  when  newly 

bom. 
Thousands  will  wake  to joy ;  while  I,  fbrlom, 
And  like  the  stricken  deer,  with  sickly  eye 
Shall  see  them  pass.    Breathe  calm  —  my 

spirit 's  torn; 
Ye  holy  thoughts,  lift  up  my  soul  on  high !  — 
Ye  hopes  of  things  unseen,  the  far-oflF  world 
bring  nigh. 

And  when  I  grieve,  O,  rather  let  it  be 
That  I  —  whom  nature  taught  to  sit  with  her 
On  her  proud  mountains,  by  her  rolling 

sea  — 
Who,    when    the    winds    are    up,    with 

mighty  stir 
Of  woods  and  waters  —  feel  the  quicken- 

ing  spur 
To  my  streng  spirit;  —  who,  as  my  own 

child, 
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Do  k>ve  the  flower,  and  in  the  ragged  bur 
A  beauty  see  —  that  I  this  mother  mild 
Should  leave,  and  go  with  care,  and  passions 
fieroe  and  wild! 

How  suddenly  that  straight  and  glittering 

shaft 
Shot  'thwart  the  earth !  In  crown  of  liv- 

ing  fire 
Up  comes  the  day!  As  if  they  oonscious 

quaff'd  — 
The  sunny  flood,  hill,  forest,  city  spire 
Laugh  in  the  wakening  light.  —  60,  vain 

desire ! 
The  dusky  lights  are  gone ;  go  thon  thy  way ! 
And  pining  discontent,  like  them,  expire! 
Be  cäll'd  my  Chamber,  Peace,  when  ends 

the  day; 
And  let  me  with  the  dawn,  like  Pilgrim, 
sing  and  pray. 


Then  tum  thee,  b'ttle  bird,  and  take  thy 
flight 
Where  the  complaining  sea  shall  sadness 
bring 
Thy  spirit  never  more. 
Come,  quit  with  me  the  shore, 
For  gladness  and  the  light 
Where  birds  of  summer  sing. 


THE  LITTLE  BEACH-BIRD. 


Thoü  little  bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea, 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice? 
And  with  that  boding  cry 
O'er  the  waves  dost  thou  fly? 
0!  rather,  bird,  with  me 

Throngh  the  fair  land  rejoice! 

Thy  flitting  form  oomes  ghostly  dim  and  pale, 
As  driven  by  a  beating  storm  at  sea; 
Thy  cry  is  weak  and  scared, 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
The  doom  of  us:  Thy  wail  — 
What  does  it  bring  to  me? 

Thou  calTst  along  the  sand,  and  haunt'st 
the  surge. 
Restless  and  sad :  as  if,  in  stränge  accord 
With  the  motion  and  the  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  shore, 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge  — 
The  Mystery  —  the  Word. 

Of  thoosands,  thou  both  sepulchre  and  pall, 
Old  ocean,  art!  A  reqniem  o'er  the  dead, 
From  out  thy  gloomy  cells 
A  tale  of  mouming  teils  — 
Teils  of  man's  wo  and  fall, 
His  sinless  glory  fled. 


THE  PLEASÜRE-BGAT. 


Comb,  holst  the  sail,  the  fast  let  go! 

They're  seated  side  by  side; 
Wave  chases  wave  in  pleasant  flow ; 

The  bay  is  fair  and  wide. 

The  ripples  lightly  tap  the  boat. 

Loose!    Give  her  to  the  wind! 
She  shoots  ahead;  they  're  all  afloat; 

The  Strand  is  far  behind. 

No  danger  reach  so  fair  a  crew! 

Thou  goddess  of  the  foam, 
111  ever  pay  thee  worship  due, 

If  thou  wilt  bring  them  home. 

Fair  ladies,  fairer  than  the  spray 


I       The  prow  is  dashing  wido, 
Soft  breezes  take  you  on  your  way, 
Soft  flow  the  blessed  tide! 


O,  might  I  like  those  breezes  be. 
And  touch  that  arching  brow, 

I  'd  dwell  for  ever  on  the  sea 
Where  ye  are  floating  now. 

The  boat  goes  tilting  on  the  waves; 

The  waves  go  tilting  by; 
There  dips  the  duck,  —  her  back  she  laves ; 

0*erhead  the  sea-guUs  fly. 

Now,  like  the  gulls  that  dart  for  prey, 

The  little  vessel  stoops; 
Now,  rising,  shoots  along  her  way, 

Like  them,  in  easy  swoops. 

The  sunlight  falling  on  her  sheet, 

It  glitters  like  the  drift. 
Sparkling,  in  scom  of  summer's  heat, 

High  up  some  mountain  rift. 
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The  winds  are  fresh ;  ehe  'e  driving  fast 

Upon  the  bending  tide; 
The  crinkliug  sail,  and  crinkling  mast, 

Go  with  her  side  by  side. 

Why  dies  the  breeze  away  so  soon  ? 

Why  hangs  the  pennant  down? 
The  sea  is  glass ;  the  sun  at  noon.  — 

Nay,  lady,  do  not  frown;  — 

For,  see,  the  winged  fisher's  plume 

Is  painted  on  the  sea: 
Below,  a  cheek  of  lovely  bloom. 

Whose  eyes  look  up  at  thee? 

She  smiles ;  thou  need'st  must  smile  on  her. 

And,  see,  beside  her  face 
A  rieh,  white  dond  that  doth  not  stir: 

What  beauty,  and  what  grace! 

And  pictured  beach  of  yellow  sand, 

And  peaked  rock,  and  hill, 
Change  the  smooth  sea  to  fairy  land: 

How  lovely  and  how  still! 

From  that  far  isle  the  thresher's  flail 

Strikes  close  upon  the  ear; 
The  leaping  fish,  the  swinging  sail 

Of  yonder  sloop,  sound  near. 

The  parting  sun  sends  out  a  glow 

Across  the  placid  bay, 
Touching  with  glory  all  the  show.  — 

A  breeze I    üp  heim!    Away! 

Careening  to  the  wind,  they  reach, 
With  laugh  and  call,  the  shore. 

They  've  left  their  foot-prints  on  the  beach, 
Bat  them  I  hear  no  more. 


I  SAW  HER  ONCE. 

I  SAW  her  once!  and  still  I  see 
That  thoughtful  eye  and  placid  brow; 
That  voice,  it  spoke  but  once  to  me,  — 
That  quiet  voice,  I  hear  it  now! 

Where'er  I  go,  my  soul  is  blest; 

She  meets  me  there,  a  cheerlng  light. 

And  when  I  sink  away  to  rest, 

She  murmurs  near,  Good  night,  good  night  I 


Our  earthly  forms  are  far  apart; 
Bat  can  our  spirits  be  so  nigh, 
Nor  I  a  home  within  her  heart? 
And  love  but  dream  her  fond  reply? 

O,  no !    The  form  that  I  behold,  — 
No  shaping  this  of  raemory! 
Her  seif,  her  seif,  is  here  ensouled! 
I  saw  her  once,  —  and  still  I  see! 


ON  RECEIVING  FLOWEBS. 

I  LOVED  you  ever,  gentle  flowers, 
And  made  you  playmates  of  my  youth; 
The  while  your  spirit  stole 
In  Beeret  to  my  soul, 
To   shed   a  softness  through  my  ripening 

powers. 
And  lead  the  thoughtful  mind  to   deepest 
truth. 

And  now,  when  weariness  and  pain 
Had  cast  you  almost  from  my  breast, 
With  each  a  smiling  face. 
In  all  your  simple  grace, 
You  come  once  more  to  take  me  back  again 
From  pain  to  ease,  from  weariness  to  rest. 

Eind  visitants,  through  my  sick  room 
You  seem  to  breathe  an  air  of  health. 
And  with  your  looks  of  joy 
To  wake  again  the  boy. 
And  to  the  pallid  cheek  restore  its  bloom, 
And  o'er  the  desert  mind  pour  bounteous 
wealth. 

And   whenoe  you   came',    by  brimming 

stream, 
'Neath  rustling  leaves  with  birds  within, 
Again  I  musing  tread,  — 
Forgot  my  restless  bed 
And  long,  sidt  hours:   —  Too  short  the 

blessed  dream! 
I  wake  to  pain  and  aU  the  cit/s  din. 

But  time  nor  pain  shall  ever  steal 
Or  youth  or  beauty  from  my  mind ;  — 
And,  blessings  on  you,  flowers! 
Though  few  with  me  your  hours, 
The  youth,  and  beauty,  and  the  heart  to  feel 
I  In  her  who  sent  you  ye  will  leave  behind! 
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SHAKSPEARE  ODE. 

GoD  of  the  glorious  lyxe ! 
Whoee  notes  of  old  on  lofty  Pindus  rang, 

While  Jovk's  exulting  choir 
Caught  the  glad  ecboes  and  responsive 
sang  — 
Come !  bless  the  service  and  the  shrine 
We  consecrate  to  thee  and  thine. 

Fierce  from  the  frozen  north, 
When  Havoc  led  his  legions  forth, 
O'er   Leaming's    sunny   groves    the    dark 
destroyec  spread: 
In  dust  the  sacred  statue  siept, 
Fair  Science  round  her  altars  wept, 
And  wisdom  cowl'd  his  head. 

At  length,  Olympian  lord  of  mom, 
The  raven  veU  of  night  was  tom, 
When,  through   golden  clouds  de- 
scending, 
Thoa  didst  hold  thy  radiant  flight, 
O'erNature's  lovely  pageant  bending, 
.  Till  Avon  rolled,  all  sparkling  to  thy  sight! 

There,  on  its  bank,  beneath  the  mulberry's 

shade, 
WrappM  in  young   dreams,   a    wild-eyed 
niinstrel  stra/d. 
Lighting  there  and  lingering  long, 
Thoa  didst  teach  the  bard  his  song; 

Thy  fingers  strung  his  sleeping  shell, 
And  round  his  brows  a  garland  curFd ; 

On  his  Ups  thy  spirit  feil. 
And  bade  him  wake  and  warm  the 
World  I 

Then  Shakspeare  rosel 
Across  the  trembling  strings 
His  daring  band  he  flings, 
And,  lo!  a  new  creation  glows! 
There,  dustering  round,  submissive  to 

his  will, 
Fate's  vassal  train  his  high  commands  fulfil. 

Madness,  with  his  frightAil  scream, 
Vengeanoe,  leaning  on  his  lance, 

Avarice,  with  his  blade  and  beara, 
Hatred,  blasting  with  a  glance; 


Bemorse,  that  weeps,  and  Rage  that 
roars, 
And  Jealousy,  that  dotes^  bat  dooms,  and 
murders,  yet  adores. 

Mirth,  his  face  with  snn-beams  lit, 
Waking  laughter's  merry  swell. 
Arm  in  arm  with  fresh-eyed  Wit, 
That  waves  his  tingling  lash ,  while  Folly 
shakes  his  bell. 

Degpair,  that  haunts  thegorglingstream, 
Eiss'd  by  the  virgin  moon's  cold  beam, 
Where  some  lost  maid  wild  chaplets 

wreathes. 
And,  swan-llke,  there  her  own  dirge 

breathes, 
Then,  broken-hearted,  sinks  to  rest, 
Beneath  the  bubbling  wave,  that  shrouds  her 

maniac  breast. 

Young  Love,  with  eye  of  tender  gloom, . 

Now  drooping  o*er  the  hallow'd  tomb 

Where  his  plighted  victims  lie  — 

Where  they  met,  but  met  to  die: 

And   now,    when   crimson   buds   are 

sleeping, 
Through  the  dewy  arbour  peeping, 
Where  Beauty's  child,  the  frowning  world 
forgot, 
To  youth's  devoted  tale  is  listening, 
Rapture  on  her  dark  lash  glistening, 
While  fairies  leave  their  cowslip  cells  and 
guard  the  happy  spot. 

Thus  rise  the  phantom  throng, 
Obedient  to  their  master's  song. 
And  lead  in  willing  chain  the  wandering 

soul  along, 
For  other  worlds  war's  Great  One  sigh'd 

in  vain  — 
O'er  other  worlds  see  Shakspbabe  rove  and 

reign! 
The  rapt  magioian  of  his  own  wild  lay, 
Barth  and  her  tribes  bis'  mystic  wand  obey. 
Old  Ooean  trembles,  Thunder  cracks  the 

skies, 
Air  teems  with  shapes,  and  tell-tale  spectres 

rise: 
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Night*8  paltering  hags  their  fearful  orgies 

keep, 
And  faithless  Guilt  unseals  the  lip  of  Sleep : 
Time  yields  bis  trophies  up,    and   Death 

restores 
The  mouldered  victims  of  his  voiceless  shores. 
The  fireside  legend ,  «nd  the  faded  page, 
Th©   crime  that  cursed,    the   deed  that 

bless'd  an  age, 
All,   all.come  forth,  the  good  to  charm 

and  cheer, 
To  scourge  bold  Vice,  and  Start  the  ge- 

nerous  tear; 
"With  pictured  Folly  gazing  fools  to  shame, 
And   guide    young  Glory's  foot  along  the 
path  of  Fame. 

Lo!  band  in  band, 
Hell's  juggling  sisters  stand, 
To  greet  their  victim  from  the  fight; 

Group'd  on  the  blasted  heath, 
They  tempt  bim  to  the  work  of  death, 
.    Then  raelt  in  air,  and  mock  his  wonder- 
ing  sight. 

In  midnight's  hallow'd  bour 
He  seeks  the  fatal  tower, 
Where  the  lone  raven,  percb'd  on 
high, 
Ponrs  to  the  sullen  gale 
Her  hoarse,  prophetic  wail, 
And  croaks  the  dreadful  moment  nigh. 
See,  by  the  phantom  dagger  led, 

Pale,  guilty  thing, 
Slowly  he  steals  with  silent  tread, 
And  grasps  his  coward  steel  to  smite  bis 
sleeping  king. 
Hark !  't  is  the  signal  bell, 
Struck  by  .that  bold  and  unsex'd  one, 
Whose  milk  is  gall,  whose  heart  is 
stone ; 
His  ear  bath  caught  the  knell  — 
'T  is  done  I  't  is  done ! 
Bebold  him  from  the  Chamber  riisbing, 
Where  his   dead   monarcb's   blood   is 
gusbing: 
Look,  where  he  ti-embling  Stands, 

Sad,  gazing  there, 
Life's  Smoking  crimson  on  bis  bands, 
And  in  bis  felon  heart  the  worm  of  wild 
despair. 

Mark  the  sceptred  traitor  slumbering ! 
There  flit  the  slaves  of  conscience 
round, 


With  boding  tongoes  foul  murderers 
numbering ; 
Sleep's  leaden  portals  catch  the 
sound. 
In    bis    dream    of  blood    for    mercy 

quaking, 
At  bis  own  dull  scream   bebold  him 
waking ! 
Soon  that  dream  to  fate  shall  tum, 
For  him  the  living  furies  bum; 
For  bim  the  vulture  sits  on  yonder  misty 

peaL 
And  chides  the  lagging  night,  and  wbets 
her  hungry  beak, 
Hark!  the  trumpet's  waming  breath 
Echoes  round  the  vale  of  death. 
Unhorsed,  unhelm'd,  disdaining  shield, 
The  panting  tyrant  scours  the  field. 
Vengeance !  he  roeets  thy  dooming  blade ! 
The  scourge  of  earth ,  the  scom  of 

beaven, 
He  felis!  unwept  and  unforgiven. 
And  all  his  guilty  glories  fade. 
Like  a  crush'd  reptile  in  the  dust  he  lies, 
And  hate's  last  lightning  quivers  from  his 
eyes ! 


Bebold  yon  crownless  king  — 
Yon  white-lock'd,  weeping  sire  — 
Where   heaven's   unpillar'd   Chambers 

ring» 
And  burst  their  streams  of  flood  and 
fire! 
He  gave  them  all  —  the  daughters  of 

bis  love: 
That  recreant  pair!  they  drive  bim  forth 
to  rove; 
In  such  a  night  of  wo, 
The  cubless  regent  of  the  wood 
Forgets  to  bathe  her  fangs  in  blood, 
And  cavems  with  her  foe! 
Yet  one  was  ever  kind: 
Why  lingers  she  behind? 
O  pity!  —  view  bim  by  her  dead  form 

kneeling, 
Even  in  wild  frenzy  holy  nature  feeling. 
His  aching  eyeballs  strain, 
To  See  those  curtain*d  orbs  unfold, 
That  beauteous  bosom  beave  again : 

But  all  is  dark  and  cold. 
In  agony  the  father  shakes; 
Griefs  choking  note 
Swells  in  bis  throat, 
Each  wither'd  heart  «string  tags  and 
breaks! 
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Bound  her  pale  neck  bis   dying  arms  he 

wreathes, 
And  on  her  marble  lips  his  last,  his  death- 

kiss  breathes. 

Down!  trembling  wing:  shall  insect  weak- 
ness  keep 
The  sun-defying  eagle's  sweep? 
A  mortal  strike  celestial  strings, 
And  feebly  echo  what  a  seraph  sings? 
Who  now  shall  grace  the  giowiog 

throne, 
Where,  all  unrivall'd,  all  alone, 
Bold  Shakspearb  sat,  and  look'd  creation 

through, 
Theminstrelmonarch  of  the  worlds  he  drew? 

That  throne  is  cold  —  that  lyre  in  death 

unstrung, 
On  whose  proud   note   delighted   Wonder 

hung, 
Yet  old  Oblivion,  as  in  wrath  he  sweeps, 
One  Spot  shall  spare  —  the  grave  where 

Shakspeare  sleeps. 
Rolers  and  rnled  in  common  gloom  maj  lie, 
But  Natiire's  lanreate  bards  shall  never  die. 
Art's  chiseird  boast  and  Glory's  trophied 

shore 
Mast  live  in  nu rabers,  or  can  live  no  more. 
While  sculptured  Joye  some  nameless  waste 

may  claim. 
Still  roars  theOlympic  car  in  Pindak's  fame: 
Troy's  doubtfiil  walls,  in  ashes  pass'd  away, 
Yet  frown  on  Greece  in  Homer's  death- 

less  lay; 
Rome,  slowly  sinking,  in  hercrumbling  fanes, 
Stands  all  immortal  in  her  Maro's  strains; 
So,  too,  yon  giant  empress  of  the  isles, 
On  whose  broad  sway  the  sun  forever  smiles, 
ToTime's  unsparing  rage  one  day  must  bend, 
And  all  her  triumphs  in  her  Shakspeabe  end  I 

O  thou!  to  whose  creative  power 
We  dedicate  the  festal  hour, 
While  Grace   and  Goodness   round   the 
altar  stand, 
Leaming's  anointed  train,  and  Beanty's  rose- 
hpp'd  band  — 
Realms  yet  nnbom,  in  accents  now  un- 

known, 
Thy  song  shall  leam ,  and  bless  it  for 

their  own. 
Deep  in  the  west,  as  Independence  roves, 
His  banners  planting  round  the  land  he 
loves. 


Where  Nature  sleeps  in  Eden's  in&nt  grace, 
In  Tirae's  füll  hour  shall  spring  a  glorious 

race: 
Thy  naroe,  thy  verse,  thy  language  shall 

they  bear. 
And  deck  for  thee  the  vaulted  temple  there. 
Our  Roman-hearted  fathers  broke 
Thy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke ; 
But  thou,   harmonious  monarch  of  the 

mind, 
Around  their  sons  a  gentler  chain  shalt 

bind; 
Still  o'er  our  land  shall  Albion's  sceptre 

wave, 
And  what  her  mighty  lion  lost,  her  mightier 

swan  shall  save. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

We  are  but  two  —  the  others 
Through  death's  untroubled  night; 

We  are  but  two  —  O,  let  us  keep 
The  link  that  binds  us  bright. 

Heart  leaps  to  heart  —  the  sacred  flood 
That  warms  us  is  the  same; 

That  good  old  man  —  his  honest  blood 
Alike  we  fondly  claim. 

We  in  one  mother's  arms  were  lock'd  — 

Long  be  her  love  repaid; 
In  the  same  cradle  we  were  rock*d, 

Round  the  same  hearth  we  play'd. 

Our  boyish  sports  were  all  the  same, 

Each  little  joy  and  wo ;  — 
Let  manhood  keep  alive  the  flame, 

Lit  up  so  long  ago. 

We  are  but  two  —  be  that  the  band 

To  hold  US  tili  we  die; 
Shoulder  to  Shoulder  let  us  stand, 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  M.  S.  C. 

I  KNEW  that  we  must  part  —  day  after  day, 
I  saw  the  dread  Destroyer  win  his  way; 
That  hoUow  cough  first  rang  the  fatal  knell, 
As  on  my  ear  its  prophet-waming  feil; 
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Feeble  and  slow  thy  once  light  footstep 

grew, 
Thy  wasting  cheek  put  on  death's  pallid  hue, 
Thy  thin,  hot  band  to  mine  more  weakly 

clung, 
Each  sweet  „Good  night' ^  feil  fainter  from 

thy  tongue; 
I  knew  that  we  must  part  —  no  power 

could  save 
Thy  quiet  goodnes8  from  an  early  grave; 
Those  eyes  so  dull,  though  kind  each  glance 

they  cast, 
Looking  a  eister's  fondness  to  the  last; 
Thy  lipe  so  pale,  that  gently  press'd  my 

cheek, 
Thy  voice  —  alas!  thou  couldst  bnt  try  to 


All  told  thy  doom;  I  feit  it  at  my  heart; 
The  shaft  had  Struck  —  I  knew  that  we 

must  part. 
And  we  have  parted,  Mary  —  thou  art 

gonel 
Gone  in  thine  innocence,  meek,  suffering  one. 
Thy  weary  spirit  breathed  itself  to  sleep 
So  peacefully,  it  seem'd  a  sin  to  weep, 
In  those  fond  watchers  who  around  thee 

stood, 
And  feit,  even  then,  that  Gon,  even  (hen, 

was  good. 
Like  Stars  that  struggle  through  the  clonds 

of  night, 
Thine  eyes  one  moment  caught  a  glorious 

light, 
As  if  to  thee,  in  that  dread  hour,  'twere 

given 
To  know  on  earth  what  faith  believes  of 

heaven ; 
Then  like  tired  breezes  didst  thou  sink  to 

rest, 
Nor  one,  one  pang  the  awful  change  con- 

fess'd. 
Death  stole  in  softness  o*er  that  lovely  face, 
And  touch'd  each  feature  with  a  new-bom 

grace; 
On  cheek  and  brow  unearthly  beauty  lay, 
And  told  that  life's  poor  cares  had  pass'd 

away. 


In  my  last  hour  be  Heaven  so  kind  to  me! 

I  ask  no  more  than  this  —  to  die  like  thee. 

But  we  have  parted,  Maby  —  thou  art 

dead! 
On  its  last  resting-place  I  laid  thy  head, 
Then  by  thy   cofBn-side  knelt  down,  aud 

took 
A  brother's  ^rewell  kiss  and  farewell  look ; 
Those  marble  Ups  no  kindred  kiss  return'd ; 
From  those  veil'd  orbs  no  glance  respon- 

sive  bum'd; 
Ah !  then  I  feit  that  thou  hadst  pass'd  away, 
That  the  sweet  face  I  gazed  on  was  but  clay ; 
And   then  came  Memory,  with   her   busy 

-    throng 
Of  tender  images,  forgotten  long ; 
Years  hurried  back,   and   as  they  swiflly 

roird, 
I  saw  thee ,  heard  thee ,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
Sad  and  more  sad  each  sacred  feeling  grew ; 
Manhood  was  moved,  and  Sorrow  claim*d 

her  due; 
Thick,  thick  and  fast  the  burning  tear-drops 

Started ; 
I  tum'd  away    —   and   feit   that  we  had 

parted.  — 
But  not  forever  —  in  the  silent  tomb, 
Where  thou  art  laid,  thy  kindred  shali  find 

room; 
A  little  while,  a  few  short  years  of  pain. 
And,  one  by  one,  we  '11  come  to  thee  again ; 
The  kind  old  father  shall  seek  out  the  place, 
And  rest  with  thee,  the  youngest  of  bis  racc ; 
The  dear,  dear  mother',  beut  with  age  and 

grief, 
Shall  lay  her  head  by  thine,  in  sweet  relief ; 
Sister  and  brother,  and  that  faithful  friend, 
True  from  the  first,  and  tender  to  the  end,  — 
All,  all,  in  His  good  time,  who  placed  us 

here, 
To  live,  to  love,  to  die,  and  disappear, 
Shall  come  and  make  their  quiet  bed  with 

thee, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  spreading  tree ; 
With  thee  to  sleep  through  death's  long, 

dreamless  night, 
With  thee  rise  up  and  bless  the  momingbght. 
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MARCO  BOZZARIS. 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  hia  power: 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet-ring: 
TheQ  press'd  that  monarch's  throne  —  aking; 
Ab  wild  his  thougbts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden-bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

BozzARis  ranged  his  Suliote  band, 
Trae  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 

Heroes  in  heart  and  band. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood, 
Thei-e  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Plataea's  day; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquer*d  there, 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 

Ab  qnick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  pass'd  on  —  the  Turk  awoke; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last; 
He  awoke  —  to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 
„To    arms!   they   come!    the  Greek!    the 

Greek  I" 
He  woke  —  to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke. 

And  death-shots  faÜing  thick  and  fast 
AlS  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud ; 
Ajnd  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

BozzARis  cheer  his  band: 
„Strike  —  tili  the  last  arm'd  foe  expires; 
Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires  I 

GoD  —  and  your  native  land!" 

They  fought  —  like  brave  men,  long  and 
well; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain; 
They  oonquer'd  —  but  Bozzaris  feil, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  Burviving  comrades  saw 
Eis  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won: 


Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose, 
Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  Chamber,  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels, 
For  the  first  time,  her  firstborn's  breath; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean-storm, 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wine ; 
And  thou  art  terrible  —  the  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  hier; 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 


But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word; 
ALud  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought  — 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought  — 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour  —  and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prison'd  men : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  band 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land-wind ,  fi-om  woods  of  palm, 
And  orange-groves,  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 


Bozzaris!  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Rest  thee  —  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  dime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee, 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume, 
Like  torn  brauch  from  death's  leaÜess  tree, 
In  Borrow's  pomp  and  pageantry, 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb : 
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But  sbe  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed; 
For  thee  ehe  rings  the  birthday  bells; 
Of  thee  her  babes*  first  lisping  teils : 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch,  and  cottage  bed; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  thefoe, 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  yeärs, 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears: 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys, 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Js  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys, 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-cirded  hearth, 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh : 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 


MASSACHUSETTS  TO  VIRGINIA. 

[Written  on  reading  an  accotmt  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Citizens  of  Norfolk  (Virginia)  in  reference  to 
George  Latimer^  Ihe  alleged  fugitive  slave.] 

TjiE  blast  from  Freedom's  northern  hills  upon 
its  southem  way 

Bears  greeting  to  Virginia  from  Massachu- 
setts Bay : 

No  word  of  haughty  challenging,  nor  battle 
bugle's  peal, 

Nor  steady  tread  of  marching  files,  nor  clang 
of  horsemen^s  steel. 

No  trains  of  deep-mouthed  cannon  along  our 

highways  go  — 
Aronnd  our  silent  arsenals  untrodden  lies 

the  snow; 
And  to  the  land  breeze  of  our  ports  upon 

their  errands  far, 
A  thousand  sails  of  commerce  swell,  but 

none  are  spread  for  war. 

We  hear  thy  threats,  Virginia!  thy  stormy 

words  and  high, 
Swell  harshly  on  the  southem  winds  which 

melt  along  our  sky; 


Yet  not  one  brown  hard  band  foregoes  its 

honest  labour  here; 
No  hewer  of  our  mountain  oak  suspends 

his  axe  in  fear. 

Wild  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  reefs  along 

St.  George's  bank, 
Gold  on  the  shore  of  Labrador  the  fog  lies 

white  and  dank; 
Through  storm  and  wave  and  blinding  mist 

stout  are  the  hearts  which  man 
The  fishing-smackö  of  Marble  Head,  the  sea- 

boats  of  Cape  Ann. 

The  cold  north  light  and  wintry  sun  glare 

on  their  icy  forms 
Beut  grimly  o'er  their  straining  line^,  or 

wrestling  with  the  storms; 
Free  as  the  winds  they  drive  before,  rough 

as  the  waves  they  roam, 
They  laugh  to  scorn  the  slaver's  threat  against 

their  rocky  home. 

What  means  the  Old  Dominion  ?   Hath  she 

forgot  the  day 
When  o'er  her  conquered  Valleys  swept  the 

Briton's  Steel  array? 
How ,  side  by  side  with  sons  of  hers ,  the 

Massachusetts  men 
Encountered  Tarleton's  Charge  of  fire,  and 

stout  Comwallis  then? 

Forgets  she  how  the  Bay  State,  in  answer, 

to  the  call 
Of  her  old  House  of  Burgesses  spoke  out 

from  Fanueil  Hall? 
When  echoing  back  her  Henry's  cry,  came 

pealing  on  each  breath 
Of  northern  winds  the  tbrillings  sounds  of 

„Liberty  or  Death  I" 

What  asks  the  Old  Dominion  ?  If  now  her 

sons  have  proved 
False  to  their  father's  memory,  false  to  the 

faith  they  loved: 
If  she  can  scoff  at  Freedom ,  and  its  Great 

Charter  spuiii, 
Must  toe  of  Massachusetts  (rotii  Truth  and 

Duty  tum! 

We  bunt  your  bondmen  ßjing  from  slavery's 

hateful  heli  — 
Our  voices,  at  your  bidding,  take  up  the 

blood-hound's  yell  — 
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We  gather  at   jour  summons   above  our 

^thers'  gi*aves, 
From  Freedom*s  holy   altar-horns  to  tear 

your  wrelched  slaves! 

Thank  Grod!  not  yet  so  vilely  can  Massa- 
chusetts bow, 

The  spirit  of  her  early  time  is  with  her 
even  now; 

Dream  not  because  her  pilgrim  blood  moves 
slow,  and  calm,  and  cool, 

She  thus  can  stocrp  her  chainless  neck,  a 
sister's  slave  and  tool! 


When  moon  and  starbearas  smiling  meet 
At  midnight  on  the  sea  — 


To-day  the  forest  leaves  are  green, 
Theyll  wither  on  the  morrow; 

And  the  maiden's  laugh  be  changed  ere  long 
To  the  widow's  wail  of  sorrow. 

Come  with  the  winter  snows  and  ask 

Where  are  the  forest  birds? 
The  answer  is  a  silent  one 

More  eloquent  than  words. 


All  that  a  Sister  State  should  be,  all  that    The  moonligbt  music  of  the  waves. 


a  free  State  may, 
Heart,  band  and  purse  we  profier,  as  in  our 

early  day; 
But  that  one  dark  loathsome  burthen,  ye 

must  stagger  with  alone, 
And  reap  the  bitter  harvest  which  ye  your- 

selves  have  sown! 


In  storms  is  heard  no  more, 
When  the  living  lightning  mocks  the  wreck 
At  midnight  on  the  shore. 


ON  THE  MUSIC  OF  NATURE. 

Young  thoughts  have  music  in  them,  love 

And  happiness  their  theme; 
And  music  wanders  in  the  wind 

That  luUs  a  moming  dream. 

And  there  are  angel  voices  heard 

In  childhood's  fi-olic  hours, 
When  life  is  but  an  April  day 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 

There  's  music  in  the  forest  leaves 
When  Summer  winds  are  there. 

And  in  the  laugh  of  forest  girls 
That  braid  their  sunny  hair. 

The  first  wild  bird,  that  drinks  the  dew 

From  violets  of  the  spring, 
Has  music  in  bis  voice,  and  in 

The  fiuttering  of  his  wing. 

There  's  music  in  the  dash  of  waves 
When  the  swift  bark  cleaves  the  foam; 

There  's  music  heard  upon  her  deck 
The  mariner's  song  of  home. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DRAKE. 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Tears  feil,  when  thou  wert  dying, 
From  eyes  unused  to  weep; 

And  long  where  thou  art  lying, 
Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts  whose  truth  was  proveö 
Like  thine  are  laid  in  c<irth, 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  teil  the  World  their  worth ; 

And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  band  in  mine, 

Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 
Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine,  — 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow; 
But  I've  in  vain  essayed  it. 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free 

The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply, 
That  mouins  a  man  like  thee. 
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THE  CORAL  GROVE. 

Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove, 
Where  the  purple  mulle't  and  gold-fiah  rove, 
Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue, 
That  never  are  wet  with  falling  dew, 
But  in  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine, 
Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 
The  floor  is  of  eand  like  the  mountain-drift, 
And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  üiniy  snow ; 
From  coral-rocks  the  sea-plants  lift 
Their  boughs,where  the  tides  and  billows  flow ; 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below, 
For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent  there, 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 
In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air : 
There  with  its  waving  blade  of  green, 
The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water, 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  tlie  duise  is  seen 
To  blush  like  a  banner  bathedin  slaughter: 
There  with  a  slight  and  easy  motion, 
The  fan- coral  sweeps    through    the    dear 

deep  sea; 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Are  bending  like  com  on  the  upland  lea: 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 
Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 
And  is  safe,  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of 

storms 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  waves  his  own: 
And  when  the  ship  ftom  his  fury  flies, 
Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar, 
When  the  wind-god  frowns  in  the  murky 

skies, 
And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  shore ; 
Then  far  below  in  the  peacefnl  sea, 
The  purple  mullet  and  gold-flsh  rove, 
Where  the  waters  ninnnar  tranquilly, 
Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  coral  grove. 


CONSOLATIONS  OF  RELIGION  TO  THE 
POOR. 

There  is  a  oioumer,  and  her  heart  is  broken ; 
She  is  a  widow;  she  is  old  and  poor; 
Her  only  hope  is  in  that  sacred  token 
Of  peaceful  happincss  when  life  is  o'er; 


She  asks  nor  wealth  nor  pleasnre,  begs  no 

more 
Than  heaven's  deüghtful  volume,  and  the 

sight 
Of  her  Redoemer.    Sceptics,  would  you  pour 
Your  blastingvials  on  her  head,  and  blight 
Sharon's  sweet  rose,  that  blooms  and  charms 

her  being's  night 

She  lives  in  her  afiections;  for  the  grave 
Has  dosed  upon  her  husband,  chiidren ;  all 
Her  hopes  are  with  the  arm  she  trusts  will 

save 
Her  treasured  jewels ;  though  her  views  are 

small, 
Though  she  has  never  mounted  high  to  fall 
And  writhe  in  her  debasement,yet  the  spring 
Of  her  meek,  tender  feelings,  cannot  pall 
Her  unperverted  palate,  but^will  bring 
A  joy  without  regret,  a  bliss  that  has  no  sting. 

Even  as  a  fountain,  whose  unsullied  wave 
Wells  in  the  pathless  Valley,  flowing  o'er 
With  silent  waters,  kissing,  as  they  lave, 
The  pebbles  with  b'ght  rippling,  and  the  shore 
Of  matted  grass  and  flowers,  —  so  softly 

pour 
The  breathings  of  her  bosom,  when  she  praya, 
Low-bowed,  before  her  Maker ;  then  no  more 
She  muses  on  the  griefs  of  former  days ; 
Her  füll  heart  melts,  and  flows  in  heaven's 

dissolving  rays. 


And  faith  can  see  a  new  world,  and  the  ejes 
Of  saints   look  pity   on  her:    Death   will 

come  — 
A  few  Short  moments  over,  and  the  prize 
Of  peace  etemal  waits  her,  and  the  tomb 
Becomes  her  fondest  pillow ;  all  its  gloom 
Is  scattered.   What  a  meeting  there  will  be 
To  her  and  all  she  loved  herel   and  the 

bloom 
Of  new  life  from  those  dieeks  shall  nevor 

flee: 
Theirs  is  the  health  which  lasts  through  all 

etemity. 
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GENIUS  SLUMBEßING. 

He  sieeps,  forgetfiil  of  bis  onoe  bright  &me ; 

He  bas  no  feeb'ng  of  the  gloiy  gone; 
He  bas  no  eye  to  catcb  tbe  mounting  flame, 

Tbat  once  in  transport  drew  bis  spirit  on ; 
He  lies  in  dull,  oblivions  dreams,  nor  cares 
Wbo  tbe  wreatbed  laurel  bears. 

And  yet,  not  all  forgotten,  sleeps  be  tbere; 

Tbere  are  wlio  still  remember  bow  be  bore 
Upward  bis  daring  pinions,  tili  tbe  air 

Seem'd  living  witb  tbe  crown  of  ligbt  be 
wore; 
Tbere  are  wbo,  now  bis  early  sun  has  set, 
Nor  can,  nor  will  forget. 

He  sleeps,  —  and  yet,  around  tbe  sigbt- 
less  eye 
And  tbe  press'd  lip,  a  darken'd  glory  plays ; 
Tbough  tbe  bigb  powers  in  dull  oblivion  lie, 
h  There  bovers  still  tbe  ligbt  ofotberdays; 
Deep  in  tbat  soul  a  spint,  not  of  eartb, 
Still  stniggles  for  its  birtb. 

He  wUl  not  sleep  forever,  but  will  rise 
Fresb  to  more  daring  labours ;  now,  even 
now, 

As  tbe  close  sbrouding  mist  of  moming  flies, 
Tbe  gatber^d  slumber  leaves  bis  lifted  brow ; 

From  bis  balf-open'd  eye,  in  fuller  beams, 

His  waken'd  spirit  streams. 

Yes,  be  will  break  bis  sleep;  tbe  spell  is 
gone; 

Tbe  deadly  cbarm  departed ;  see  bim  fling 
Proudly  his  fetters  by,  and  burry  on, 

Kcen  as  tbe  famish'd  eagle  darts  ber  wing; 
The  goal  is  still  before  bim,  and  tbe  prize 
Still  woos  bis  eager  eyes. 

He  rushes  forth  to  conquer :  sball  they  take  — 

They,  wbo,  witb  feebler  pace,  still  kept 

tbeir  way, 

Wben  be  forgot  thecontest  —  shall  they  take, 

Now  be  renews  tbe  race,  the  victor's  bay ! 

Still  let  them  strive  —  wben  be  collects  his 

might. 
He  will  assert  bis  right. 

Tbe  spirit  cannot  always  sleep  in  dust, 
Whose  essence  is  ethereal ;  they  may  try 

To  daricen  and  degrade  it;  it  may  rust 
Dimly  a  while,  but  cannot  whoUy  die; 

And,  when  it  wakens,  it  will  send  its  fire 

Intenser  forth  and  higher. 

Herriff,  American.  Literatur. 


GENIUS  WAKING. 

Slumber*8  heavy  chain  hath  bound  thee  — 

Where  is  now  thy  fire? 
Feebler  wings  are  gat bering  round  thee  - 

Shall  they  hover  higher? 
Can  no  power,  no  spell,  recall  thee 

From  inglorious  dreams? 
O,  Gould  glory  so  appal  thee, 

With  bis  boming  beams! 

Thine  was  once  tbe  highest  pinion 

In  tbe  midway  air; 
With  a  proud  and  sure  dominion, 
Thou  didst  upward  bear, 
I  Like  the  herald,  wing'd  with  lightning, 
I      From  tbe  Olympian  throne, 

Ever  mounting,  ever  brightening, 
I      Thou  wert  there  alone. 

I  Where  the  pillar'd  props  of  heaven 

Glitter  with  etemal  snows, 
Where  no  darkling  clouds  are  driven, 

Where  no  fountain  flows  — 
Far  above  the  rolling  thunder, 

When  the  surging  storm 
Rent  its  sulphury  folds  asunder, 

We  beheld  thy  form. 

O,  what  rare  and  heavenly  brightness 

Flow'd  around  thy  plumes, 
As  a  cascade*s  foamy  whiteness 

Ligbts  a  cavem's  glooms! 
Wheeling  through  the  shadowy  ocean, 

Like  a  shape  of  ligbt, 
With  serene  and  placid  motion, 

Thou  wert  dazzb'ng  bright. 

I 

i  From  tbat  cloudless  region  stooping, 

I       Downward  thou  didst  rush, 

Not  with  pinion  faint  and  drooping 

I      But  the  tempest's  gush. 

I  Up  again  undaunted  soaring, 

Thou  didst  pierce  the  cloud, 

'  When  the  warring  winds  were  roaring 

FearfuUy  and  loud. 

I 
Where  is  now  tbat  restless  longing 

After  higher  tbings? 
Come  they  not,  like  visions,  thronging 

On  tbeir  airy  wings? 
Why  should  not  tbeir  glow  encbant  thee 

Upward  to  tbeir  bliss? 
Surely  danger  cannot  daunt  thee 
From  a  heaven  like  this? 
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But  thou  slumberest;  faint  and  quivering 

Hangs  thy  niffled  wing; 
Like  a  dove  in  winter  shivering, 

Or  a  feebler  thing. 
Where  is  now  thy  might  and  motion, 

Thy  imperial  flight? 
Where  is  now  Ihy  heart's  devotion? 

Where  thy  spirit's  b'ght? 

Hark !  his  rustling  plumage  gatbers 

Closer  to  his  side; 
Close,  as  when  the  storm-bird  weathers 

Ocean's  hurrying  tide. 
Now  his  nodding  beak  is  steady  — 

Wide  his  buming  eye  — 
Now  his  open  wings  are  ready, 

And  his  aim  —  how  high! 

Now  he  curves  his  neck,  and  proudly 

Now  is  stretch'd  for  flight  — 
Harkl  his  wings  -—  they  thunder  loudly, 

And  their  flash  —  how  bright! 
Onward  —  onward  over  mountains, 

Through  the  rock  and  storm, 
Now,  like  sunset  over  fountains, 

Flits  his  glancing  form. 

Glorious  bird,  thy  dream  has  left  thee  — 

Thou  hast  reach'd  thy  heaven  — 
Lingering  slnraber  hath  not  refl  thee 

Of  the  glory  given. 
With  a  bold,  a  fearless  pinion, 

On  thy  starry  road, 
None,  to  fame's  supreme  doroinion, 

Mightier  ever  trode. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 


Hail  to  the  land  whercon  we  tread, 

Our  fondest  boast; 
The  sepulchre  of  mighty  dead, 
The  truest  hearts  that  ever  bled, 
Who  sleep  on  Glory 's  brightest  bed, 

A  fearless  host: 
No  slave  is  here;  our  unchain'd  feet 
Walk  freely  as  the  waves  that  beat 

Our  coast. 

Our  fathers  cross'd  the  ocean's  wave 

To  seek  this  shore; 
They  left  behind  the  coward  slave 
To  welter  in  his  living  grave; 
With  hearts  unbent,  and  spirits  brave, 

They  stemly  bore 


Such  toils  as  meaner  souls  had  qnell'd; 
But  souls  like  these,  such  toils  impell'd 
To  soar. 

Hau  to  the  mom,  when  first  they  stood 

On  Bunker's  height, 
And,  fearless,  stemm'd  the  invading  flood, 
And  wrote  our  dearest  rights  in  blood, 
And  mow'd  in  ranks  the  hireling  brood, 

In  desperate  fight! 
O,  't  was  a  proud,  exulting  day, 
For  even  our  fallen  fortunes  lay 

In  light 

There  is  no  other  land  like  thee, 

No  dearer  shore; 
Thou  art  the  shelter  of  the  free ; 
The  home,  the  port  of  Liberty, 
Thou  hast  been,  and  shalt  ever  be, 

Till  time  is  o'er. 
Ere  I  forget  to  think  upon 
My  land,  shall  mother  curse  the  son 

She  bore. 

Thou  art  the  firm,  unshaken  rock, 

On  which  we  rest; 
And,  rising  from  thy  hardy  stock, 
Thy  sons  the  tyran^s  frown  shall  mock, 
And  slavery's  galling  chains  unlock, 

And  free  the  oppress'd: 
All,  who  the  wreath  of  Freedom  twine 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  vine, 

Are  bless'd. 

We  love  thy  mde  and  rocky  shore, 

And  here  we  stand  — 
Let  foreign  navies  hasten  o'er. 
And  on  our  heads  their  fury  pour, 
And  peal  their  cannon's  loudest  roar, 

And  storm  our  land; 
They  still  shall  find  our  lives  are  given 
To  die  for  home;  —  and  leant  on  Heaven 

Our  band. 


CONSÜMPTION. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  woman's  decay, 
When  the  light  of  beauty  is  fading  away, 
When  the  bnght  enchantment  of  youth  is 

gone. 
And  the  tint  that  glow'd,  and  the  eye  that 

shone, 
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And  darted  around  it8  glance  of  power, 
And  the  lip  that  vied  with  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  in  Paestnm's  garden  blew, 
Or  ever  was  steep'd  in  fragrant  dew, 
When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled, 
Bot  the  loveliness  lingering  roond  the  dead. 
O  !  there  is  a  sweetness  in  beauty's  close, 
Like  the  perfnme  scenting  the  wither'd  rose ; 
For  a  nameless  charm  around  her  plays, 
And  her  eyes   are  kindled    with  hallow'd 

rays; 
And  a  veil  of  spotless  purity 
Has  mantled  hercheek  with  its  heavenlydye, 
Like  a  cloud  whereon  the  queen  of  night 
Has  pour'd  her  softest  tint  of  b'ght ; 
And  there  is  a  blending  of  white  and  blae, 
Where  the  pnrple  blood  is  melting  through 
The  snow  of  her  pale  and  lender  cheek; 
And  there  are  tones  that  sweetly  speak 
Of  a  spirit  who  longs  for  a  purer  day, 
And  is  ready  to  wing  her  flight  away. 
In  the  flosh  of  youth ,  and  the  spring  of 

feeling, 
When  life,  like  a  sunny  stream,  is  stealing 
Its  silent  Steps  through  a  flowery  path, 
And  all  the  endearments  that  pleasure  hath 
Are  pour'd  from  her  füll,  o'erflowing  hörn, 
When  the  rose  of  enjoyroent  conceals  no 

thom, 
In  her  lightness  of  heart,  to  the  cheery  song 
The  maiden  may  trip  in  the  danoe  along, 
And  think  of  the  passing  moment,  that  lies, 
Like  a  ßtiry  dream,  in  her  dazzled  eyes, 
And  yield  to  the  present,  that  channs  around 
With  all  that  is  lovely  in  sight  and  sound ; 
Where  a  thousand  pleasing  phantoms  üit, 
With  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  burst  of  wit, 
And  the  music  that  steals  tothebosom's  core, 
And  the  heart  in  its  fulness  flowing  o'er 
With  a  few  big  drops,  that  are  soon  repress'd, 
For  Short  is  the  stay  of  grief  in  her  breast: 
In  this  enliyen'd  and  gladsome  hour 
The  spirit  m^  bum  with  a  brighter  power ; 
But  dearer  the  calm  and  quiet  day, 
When  the  heaven-sick  soul  is  stealing  away. 

And  when  her  sun  is  low  declining. 
And  life  wears  out  with  no  repining,. 
And  the  whisper,  that  teils  of  early  death, 
Is  soft  as  the  west  wind's  palmy  breatb, 
When  it  comes  at  the  hour  of  still  repose, 
To  sleep  in  the  breast  of  the  wooing  rose: 
And  the  lip,  that  swell'd  with  a  living  glow, 
Is  pale  as  a  curl  of  new-fallen  snow : 
And  her  cheek,  like  the  Parian  stone,  is 

fldr,  — 
But  the  hectio  spot  that  flushes  there 


When  the  tide  of  life,  from  its  secretdwelling, 
In  a  sndden  gush,  is  deeply  swelling, 
And  giving  a  tinge  to  her  icy  lips, 
Like  the  crimson  rose's  brightest  tips, 
As  richly  red,  and  as  transient  too 
As  the  douds  in  autumn's  sky  of  blue, 
That  seem  like  a  host  of  glory,  met 
To  honour  the  sun  at  bis  golden  set; 
0!  then,  when  the  spirit  is  taking  wing, 
How  fondly  her  thoughts  to  her  dear  one  cling, 
As  if  she  wonld  blend  her  soul  with  bis 
In  a  deep  and  long-imprinted  kiss; 
So  fondly  the  panting  eamel  flies, 
Where  the  glassy  vapour  cheats  bis  eyes; 
And  the  doye  from  the  falcon  seeks  her  nest, 
And  the  in&nt  shrinks  to  its  roother's  breast. 
And  though  her  dying  voice  be  mute, 
Or  faint  as  the  tones  of  an  unstrung  Inte, 
And  though  the  glow  from  her  cheek  be  fled, 
And  her  pale  lips  cold  as  the  marble  dead, 
Her  eye  still  beams  unwonted  fires, 
With  a  woman's  love,  and  a  sainfs  desires, 
And  her  last,  fond,  lingering  look  is  given 
To  the  love  she  leaves,  and  then  to  heaven, 
As  if  she  would  bear  that  love  away 
To  a  purer  world,  and  a  brighter  day. 


CLOUDS. 


Yb  Clouds,   who   are  the  omament  of 

heaven ; 
Who  give  to  it  its  gayest  shadowings. 
And  its  most  awful  glories;  ye  who  roll 
In  the  dark  tempest,  or  at  dewy  evening 
Hang  low  in  tonderest  beauty ;  ye  who,  ever 
Changing  your  Protean   aspects,  now  are 

gather*d, 
Like  fleecy   piles,    when    the   mid-sun  is 

brightest, 
Even  in  the  height  of  heaven,   and  there 

repose, 
Solemnly  calm,  without  a  visible  motion, 
Hour  after  hour,  looking  upon  the  earth 
With  a  serenest  smile :  i—  or  ye  who  rather 
Heap'd  in  those  sulphury  masses,  heavily 
Jutting  above  their  bases,  like  the  smoke 
Pour'd  from  a  fumace  or  a  roused  volcano, 
Stand  on  the  dun  horizon,  threatening 
Lightning  and  storm  —  who,  lifted  from 

the  hills, 
March  onward  to  the  zenith,  ever  darkening, 
And  heaving  into  more  gigantic  towers 
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And  mountainous  piles  of  blackness  —  who 

then  roar 
With  the  collected  winds  withio  your  womb, 
Or  the  far  utter'd  thunders  —  who  ascend 
Swifter  and  swifter,  tili  wide  overhead 
Tour  yanguards   cur!  and  toss  npon  the 

teropest 
Like  the  stirr'd  ocean  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
Just  topping  o'er   it«   waves,   while  deep 

below 
The  pregnant  mass  of  yapour  and  of  flame 
Rolls  with  an  awfnl  pomp,  and  grimly  lowere, 
Seeming  to  the  «truck  eye  of  fear  the  car 
Of  an  offended  spirit,  whose  swart  ieatures 
Glare  through  the  sooty  darkness  —  fired 

with  vengeance, 
And  ready  with  uplifted  hand  to  smite 
And  scourge  a  guilty  nation ;  ye  who  lie, 
After  the  stonn  is  over,  far  away, 
Crowning  the  dripping  forests  with  the  arch 
Of  beauty,  such  as  lives  alone  in  heaven, 
Bnglit  daughter  of  the  sun,  bending  around 
From   mountain  unto   mountain,   like  the 

wreath 
Of  victory,  or  like  a  banner  telling 
Of  joy  and  gladness ;  ye  who  round  the  moon 
Assemble  when  she  sits  in  the  mid-sky 
In  perfect  brightness,  and  encircle  her 
With  a  fair  wreath  of  all  aerial  dyes : 
Ye  who,  thus  hovering  round  her,  shine  like 

mountains 
Whose  tops  are  never  darken*d,  but  remain, 
Centuries   and   countless   ages,    rear'd   for 

temples 
Of  purity  and  light;  or  ye  who  crowd 
To  hail  the  new-bom  day,  and  hang  for  him, 
Above  his  ocean-couch,  a  canopy 
Of  all  inimitable  hues  and  colours, 
Such  as  are  only  pencil'd  by  the  hands 
Of  the  unseen  ministers  of  earth  and  air, 
Seen  only  in  the  tinting  of  the  clouds. 
And   the   soft  shadowing   of   plumes   and 

flowers ; 
Or  ye  who,  following  in  his  funeral  train, 
Light  up  your  torches  at  his  sepulchre, 
And  open  on  us  through  the  clefted  hills 
Far  glances  into  glittering  worlds  beyond 
The  twilight  of  the  grave,  where  all  is  light. 
Golden  and  glorious  light,  too  füll  and  high 
For  mortal  eye  to  gaze  on,  stretching  out 
Brighter  and  ever  brighter,  tili  it  spread, 
Like  one  wide,  radiant  ocean,  without  bounds, 
One  infinite   sea  of  glory:   —  Thus,  ye 

clouds, 
And  in  innumerable  other  shapes 
Of  greatness  or  of  beauty,  ye  attend  us. 


To  give  to  the  wide  arch  above  us,  life 
And  all  its  changes.    Thus  it  is  to  us 
A  volume  füll  of  wisdom,  but  without  ye 
One  awftil  unifonnity  had  ever 
With  too  severe  a  majesty  oppress'd  us. 


MORNING  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

A  NIGHT  had  pass'd  away  among  the  hills, 
And  now  the  first  faint  tokens  of  the  dawn 
Show'd  in  the  east.    The  bright  and  dewy 

Star, 
Whose  mission  is  to  usher  in  the  mom, 
Look'd  through  the  cool  air,  like  a  blessed 

thing 
In  a  far  purer  world.    Below  there  lay, 
Wrapp'd  round  a  woody  mountain  tranquilly, 
A  misty  clöud.    Its  edges  caught  the  light, 
That  now  came  up  from  out  the  unseen  depth 
Of  the  füll  fount  of  day,  and  they  were  laoed 
With  colours  ever  brightening.    I  had  waked 
From  a  long  sleep  of  many  changmg  dreams, 
And  now  in  the  fresh  forest  air  I  stood 
Nerved  to  another  day  of  wandering. 
Before  me  rose  a  pinnade  of  rock, 
Lifted  above  the  wood  that  herom'd  it  in. 
And  now  already  glowing.   There  the  beams 
Came  from  the  far  horizon,  and  they  wrapp'd  it 
In  light  and  glory.    Round  its  vapoury  cone 
A  crown  of  far-diverging  rays  shot  out. 
And  gave  to  it  the  semblanoe  of  an  altar 
Lit  for  the  worship  of  the  undying  flame, 
That  center'd  in  the  cirde  of  the  sun, 
Now  Coming  from  the  ooean's  ßUhomless 

caves, 
Anon  would  stand  in  solitary  pomp 
Above  the  loftiest  peaks,  an^  cover  them 
With  splendour  as  a  garment.  Thitberward 
I  beut  niy  eager  Steps ;  and  through  the  gro ve, 
Now  dark  as  deepest  night,  and  thickets  hung 
With  a  rieh  harvest  of  unnumber'd  gems, 
Waiting  a  clearer  dawn  to  catch  the  hues 
Shed  from  the  starry  fringes  of  its  veil 
On  cloud,  and  mist,  and  dew,  and  backward 

thrown 
In  infinite  refiections,  on  I  went, 
Mounting    with    hasty    foot,    and    thenoe 

emergmg, 
I  scaled  that  rocky  steep,  and  there  awaited 
Silent  the  füll  appearing  of  the  sun. 
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Below  there  lay  a  far-extended  sea, 
Rolling  in  featheiy  waves.    Tho  wind  blew 

o'er  it, 
And  toss'd  it  round  the  high-ascending  rocks, 
And  8wept  it  through  the  half-hidden  forest 

tops, 
Till,  like  an  ocean  waking  into  storm, 
It  heaved  and  welter'd.  Gloriously  the  light 
Crested  its  billows,  and  those  craggy  Islands 
Shone  on  it  like  to  palaces  of  spar 
Built  on  a  sea  of  pearl.    Far  overhead, 
The  sky,  without  a  vapour  or  a  stain, 
Intensely  blae,  even  deepen'd  into  purple, 
When  nearer  the  horizon  it  received 
A  tincture  from  the  mist  that  there  dissolved 
Into  the  viewless  air,  —  the  sky  bent  round, 
The  awfal  dorne  of  a  most  mighty  temple, 
Built  by  omnipotent  hands  for  nothing  less 
Than  infinite  worship.     There  I  stood  in 

silence  — 
I  had  no  words  to  teil  the  mingled  thoughts 
Of  wonder  and  of  joy  that  then  came  o*er  me, 
Even  with  a  whirlwind*s  rush.  So  beautiful, 
So  bright,  so  glorious!  Such  a  majesty 
In  yon  pure  vanlt  I  So  raany  dazzling  tints 
In  yonder  waste  of  waves,  —  so  like  the 

ocean 
With  its  onnurober'd  Islands  there  endrcled 
By  foaming  surges,  that  the  niounting  eagle, 
Lifting  bis  fearless  pinion  through  the  clonds 
To  bathe  in  purest  sunbeams,  seem'd  an 

ospray 
Hovering  above  his  prey,  and  yon  tall  pines, 
Their  tops  half-mantled  in  a  snowy  veil, 
A  frigate  with  füll  canvass,  bearing  on 
To  conquest  and  to  glory.    But  even  these 
Had  round  them  something  of  the  lofty  air 
In  which  they  moved ;  not  like  to  things  of 

earth, 
But  heighten'd,  and  made  glorious,  as  became 
Such  pomp  and  splendour. 

Who  can  teil  the  brightness, 
That  evcry  moroent  caught  a  newer  glow, 
That  circle,  with  its  centre  like  the  heart 
Of  elemental  fire,  and  spreading  out 
In  fioods  of  liquid  gold  on  the  blue  sky 
Ajid  on  the  ophaline  waves,  crown'd  with  a 

rainbow 
Bright  as  the  arch  that  bent  above  the  throne 
Seen  in  a  vision  by  the  holy  man 
In  Patmos!  who  can  teil  how  it  -ascended, 
And   flow'd   more   widely   o'er   that   lifted 

ocean, 
Till  instandy  the  unobstructed  snn 
BoU'^  up  his  sphere  of  fire,  fioating  away  — 
Away  in  a  pure  ether,  far  from  earth, 


And  all  its  clouds,  —  and  pouring  forth 

unbounded 
His  arrowy  brightness !    From  that  buming 

centre 
At  once  there  ran  along  the  level  line 
Of  that  imagined  sea,  a  stream  of  gold  — 
Liquid  and  fiowing  gold,    that  seem'd  to 

tremble 
Even  with  a  furnace  heat,  on  to  the  point 
Whereon  I  stood.  At  once  that  sea  of  vapour 
Parted  away,  and  melting  into  air, 
Rose  round  me,  and  I  stood  involved  in  light, 
As  if  a  flame  had  kindled  up,  and  wrapp'd  me 
In  its  innocuous  blaze.    Away  it  roll'd, 
Wave  after  wave.    They  dimb'd  the  highest 

rocks, 
Pour*d  over  them  in  surges,  and  then  rush'd 
Down  glens  and  Valleys,  like  a  wintry  torrent 
Dash'd  instant  to  the  piain.     It  seem'd  a 

moment, 
And  they  were  gone,  as  if  the  touch  of  fire 
At  once   dissolved   them.      Then  I  found 

myself 
Midway  in  air;  ridge  after  ridge  below, 
Desoended  with  their  opulence  of  woods 
Even  to  the  dim-seen  level,  where  a  lake 
Flash'd  in  the  sun,  and  from  it  wound  a  line, 
Now  silvery  bright,  even  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  encircling  hüls.    A  waste  öf  rocks 
Was  round  me  —  but  below  how  beautiful, 
How  rieh  the  piain!  a  wildemess  of  groves 
And  ripening  harvests;   while  the  sky  of 

June  — 
The  soft,  blue  sky  of  June,  and  the  cool  air, 
That  makes  it  then  a  luxury  to  live, 
Only  to  breathe  it,  and  the  busy  echo 
Of  cascades,   and   the  voice   of  mountain 

brooks, 
Stole  with  such  gentle  meanings  to  my  heart, 
That  where  I  stood  seem*d  heaven. 


SERENADE. 

SoPTLY  the  moonljght 
Is  shed  on  the  lake,  * 
Cool  is  the  suromernight  - 
Wake!    O  awake! 
Faintly  the  curfew 
Is  heard  from  afar, 
List  ye  1    O  list 
To  the  lively  guitar. 
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Trees  cast  a  mellow  shade 
Over  the  vale, 
Sweetly  the  eerenade 
Breathes  in  the  gale, 
Softly  and  teuderly 
Over  the  lake, 
Gaily  and  cheerily  — 
Wake!    O  awake! 

See  the  light  pinnaoe 

Draws  nigh  to  the  shore, 

Swiftly  it  glides 

At  the  heave  of  the  oar, 

Cheerily  plays 

On  its  buoyant  car, 

Nearer  and  nearer 

The  lively  guitar. 

Now  the  wind  rises 
And  ruffles  the  pine, 
Ripples  foam-ci'ested 
Like  diamonds  shine, 
They  flash  where  the  waters 
The  white  pebbles  lave, 
In  the  wake  of  the  moon, 
As  it  Grosses  the  wave. 

Bounding  froni  billow 
To  billow,  the  boat 
Like  a  wild  swan  is  seen 
On  the  waters  to  float; 
And  the  light  dipping  oars 
Bear  it  smoothly  along 
In  time  to  the  air 
Of  the  gondolier's  song. 

And  high  on  the  stem 
Stands  the  young  and  the  brave, 
As  love-led  he  crosses 
The  star-spangled  wave, 
And  blends  with  the  mnrmur 
Of  water  and  grove 
The  tones  of  the  night, 
That  are  sacred  to  love. 


His  gold-hilted  sword 

At  his  bright  belt  is  hang, 

His  mantle  of  silk 

On  his  Shoulder  is  flung, 

And  high  waves  the  feather, 

That  dances  and  plays 

On  his  cap  where  the  buckle 

And  rosary  blaze. 

The  inaid  from  her  lattioe 
Looks  down  on  the  lake, 
To  see  the  foam  sparkle, 
The  bright  billow  break, 
And  to  hear  in  his  boat, 
Where  he  shines  like  a  star. 
Her  lover  so  tenderly 
Touch  his  guitar. 

She  opens  her  lattice 

And  sits  in  the  glow 

Of  the  moonlight  and  star-light, 

A  Statue  of  snow; 

And  she  sings  in  a  voice, 

That  is  broken  with  sighs. 

And  she  darts  on  her  lover 

The  light  of  her  eyes. 

His  love  —  speaking  pantomime 

Teils  her  his  soul  — 

How  wild  in  that  sunny  clime 

Hcarts  and  eyes  roll. 

She  waves  with  her  white  band 

Her  white  fazzolet. 

And  her  burning  thoughts  flash 

From  her  eyes'  living  jet. 

The  moonlight  is  hid 
In  a  vapour  of  snow! 
Her  voice  and  his  rebeck 
Altemately  flow; 
Re-echoed  they  swell 
From  the  rock  on  the  hill; 
They  sing  their  farewell, 
And  the  musio  is  still. 


JOHN  G.  C.  BRAINARD. 

Born  1796.    Died  1828. 


THE  SWEET-BRIER. 

OuR  sweet  autumnal  westem-scented  wind 
Robs  of  its  odours  none  so  sweet  a  flower, 
In  all  the  blooming  waste  it  left  behind, 
As  that  the  sweet-brieryields  it;  and  the 
shower 


Wets  not  a  rose  that  buds  in  beauty's  bower 
One  half  so  lovely;  yet  it  grows  along 
The  poor  girPs  pathway,    by   the    poor 

man's  door. 
Such  are  the  simple  folks  it  dwells  among; 
And  humble  as  the  bud,  so  humble  bc  the 
song. 
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I  love  it,  for  it  takes  its  untoached  stand,  ' 
Not  in  the  vase  that  sculptors  decorate ;  i 
Its  sweetness  all  is  of  my  natiTe  land ;  j 
And  e'en  its  fragrant  leaf  has  not  its  mate  i 
Among  the  perfumes  which  the  rieh  and 

great  | 

Buy  from  the  odonrs  of  the  spicy  east  | 
You  love  your  flowers  and  plants,  and 

will  you  hate 
The  little  foor-leaved  rose  that  I  love  best,  | 
That  freshest  will  awake,  and  sweetest  go 

to  rest 


THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

FROM  THE  OERMAN  OF  KRUMMACHER. 

The  angel  of  the  flowers,  one  day, 

Beneath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay; 

That  spirit  to  whose  charge  't  is  given 

To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  of  heaven;  — 

Awaking  from  his  light  repose, 

The  angel  whispered  to  the  rose: 

„O  fondest  object  of  niy  care, 

Still  fairest  found,  where  all  are  fair; 

For  the  sweet  shade  thou  giv'st  to  me, 

Ask  what  thou  wilt,  *t  is  granted  thee." 

„Then"  said  the  rose,  with  deepened  glow, 

„On  me  another  grace  bestow:" 

The  spirit  paused  in  silent  thought,  — 

What  grace  was  there  that  flower  had  not  ? 

Twas  but  a  moment  —  o'er  the  rose 

A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws, 

And  robed  in  nature's  simplest  weed, 

Could  there  a  flower  that  rose  exceed. 


But  whilst  to  thoughtless  ones  and  gay 
Ye  breathe  these  truths  severe, 

To  those  who  droop  in  pale  decay, 
Have  ye  no  words  of  cheer? 

Oh  yes!  ye  weave  a  double  spell, 

And  death  and  life  betoken  well. 


THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

The  thougfats  are  Strange  that  crowd  into 

my  brain, 
While  I  look  upward  to  thee.  It  would  seeni 
As   if  God  pour'd  thee  from   his  „hollow 

band," 
And  hnng  his  bow  npon  thine  awfui  front ; 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  voioe,  which  seem'd 

to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 
„The  sound  of  many  waters; "  and  had  bade 
Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notch  his  cent'ries  in  theeternal  rocks. 
Deep  calleth  unto  deep.  And  what  are  we, 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime  ? 
Oh !  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering 

sidel 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  not  man  can  make 
In  his  Short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar! 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to 

Him, 
Who  drown'd  a  world,  and  heap'd  the  wa- 
ters far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains?  —  a  light  wave, 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's 
might. 


PRECEirrS  OF  FLOWERS. 

Flowers  of  the  field,  how  meet  ye  seem 

Man's  frailty  to  portray, 
Blooming  so  fair  in  moming's  beam, 

Passing  at  eve  away; 
Teach  this,  and,  oh !  though  brief  your  reign, 
Sweet  flowers  ye  shall  not  live  in  vain. 

Go,  form  a  monitory  wreath 
For  youth's  unthinking  brow; 

Go,  and  to  bnsy  mankind  breathe 
What  most  he  fears  to  know; 

Go,  strew  the  path  where  age  doth  tread. 

And  teU  him  of  the  silent  dead. 


TUE  DEEP. 

There  's  beauty  in  the  deep: 
The  wave  is  bluer  than  the  sky; 
And,  though  the  lights  shine  bright  on  high, 
More  soflly  do  the  sea-gems  glow, 
That  sparkle  in  the  depths  below;  » 

The  rainbow's  tints  are  only  made 
When  on  the  waters  they  are  laid; 
And  sun  and  moon  most  sweetly  shine 
Upon  the  ocean's  level  brine. 
There  's  beauty  in  the  deep. 

There  's  music  in  the  deep:  — 
It  is  not  in  the  surf 's  rough  rpar, 
Nor  in  the  whispering,  shelly  shore,  — 
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They  are  but  earthly  sounds,  that  teil 
How  little  of  the  sea-nymph's  ehell, 
That  sends  its  loud,  clear  note  abroad, 
Or  winds  its  softness  through  the  flood, 
Echoes  through  groves,  with  coral  gay, 
And  dies,  on  spongy  banks,  away. 
There  's  music  in  the  deep. 

There  's  quiet  in  the  deep:  — 
Above,  let  tides  and  tempests  rave, 
And  earth-bom  whirl winds  wake  the  wave; 
Above,  let  care  and  fear  oontend 
With  sin  and  soirow,  to  the  end: 
Here,  &r  beneath  the  tainted  foam 
That  frets  above  our  peaceful  home, 
We  dream  in  joy,  and  wake  in  love, 
Nor  know  the  rage  that  yells  above. 

There  's  quiet  in  the  deep. 


THE  SEA-BIRD'S  SONG. 

On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  danger, 
On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  death, 
WhOjto  fear  of  the  tempest  a  stranger, 
Sees    the  last  bubble  burst  of  bis  breath? 
'T  is  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 


Lone  looker  on  despair, 
The  sea-bii-d,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 
The  only  witness  there. 

Who  watches  their  course,  who  so  mildly 
Careen  to  the  kiss  of  the  breeze  ? 

Who  lists  to  their  shrieks,  who  so  wildly 
Are  clasp'd  in  the  arms  of  the  seas? 
'T  is  the  sea-bird,  etc. 

Who  hovers  on  high  o'er  the  lover. 
And  her  who  has  clung  to  his  neck? 

Whose  wing  is  the  wing  that  can  cover, 
With  its  shadow,  the  foundering  wreck? 
'T  is  the  sea-bird,  etc. 

My  eye  in  the  light  of  the  billow, 
My  wing  on  the  wake  of  the  wave, 

I  shall  take  to  my  breast,  fbr  a  pillow, 
The  shroud  of  the  fair  and  the  brave. 
I  'm  a  sea-bird,  etc. 

My  foot  on  the  iceberg  has  lighted, 

When  hoarse  the  wild  winds  veer  about, 
My  eye,  when  the  hark  is  benighted, 
Sees  the  lamp  of  the  light-house  go  out 
I  'm  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

Lone  looker  on  despair; 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 
The  only  witness  there. 


THEODORE  SEDGWICK  FAY. 

Born   1807. 


THE  SETTING  SUN. 

Farewell,  O  sunl 
To  the  horizon's  rim 
Low  bowed,  thy  glory  dim, 

Thy  joumey  done : 
So  some  fallen  monarch  lies, 
Blinding  the  sight  no  niore, 
At  will  scanned  careless  o'er, 

By  common  eyes. 

Lower  —  more  low  — 
The  broken  edge,  between, 
Of  our  old  earth,  is  seen 

Ascending  slow; 
As  its  unswerving  bound, 
With  mountain,  sea  and  piain, 
Nation  and  town,  again 

Cornea  steady  round. 


Linger  awhile  I 
Still  let  thy  crimson  beam 
Through  the  dark  forest  stream, 

O'er  the  field  smile. 
In  vain!  thy  hour  is  past: 
And  Time  and  Nature  so 
Forever  onward  flow, 

To  end  at  last. 

Now  almost  gone: 
How  moumfully  we  gaze 
On  thy  slow-sinking  blaze! 

Farewell,  O  Sun! 
So  some  beloved  one  dies, 
And  takes,  in  faith's  warm  light, 
His  everlasting  flight 

From  our  wet  eyes. 
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Thou  dost  not  set 
Though  plonged  our  globe  beneath, 
Though  qaenched  in  seeming  death, 

Thou  shinest  yet. 
In  God's  appointed  time, 
Thou  wilt,  like  Him  once  slain, 
Before  our  eyes  again 

Uprise  sublime. 

Yes,  even  now, 
O'er  realms,  to  thee  revealed, 
From  our  small  view  concealed, 

Bendeth  thy  brow. 
Thou  seest,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Blue  gleaming  at  thy  feet 
With  many  a  shore  and  fleet, 

Atlantic  roll. 

Beneath  thy  eye, 
Arctie  ice-cliff  and  piain. 
Warm  field  of  golden  grain, 

And  Indian  valley  lie; 
While,  on  the  ship's  lone  way 
Aroond  the  Cape,  storm-tossed, 
The  dark  and  iron  coast 

Smiles  in  thy  ray. 

And  so,  when  I, 
Life's  weary  travel  o'er, 
Reach  that  black,  fatal  shore, 

At  length,  to  die, 
Alraighty  God!    Teach  me, 
As  earth's  brief  phantoms  fade, 
To  foUow,  undisraayed, 

Trusting  in  Thee. 

Beyond  Death's  night, 
Let  nobler  prospects  rise, 
New  fields  and  fairer  skies 

Break  on  my  sight; 
And  so,  my  tired  race  run, 
May  my  last  moments  shine, 
Radiant  and  calm,  like  thine, 

O  setting  Sun! 


THE  TWO  PRAYERS. 

Bbstow  upon  me  wealth  and  power,  Al- 

mighty  God,  I  pray! 
Preserve  me  from   misfortune's   hour,  and 

povert/s  dark  way: 
lipon  my  path  let  glory  stream,  let  joy  and 

splendor  fall. 


My  footsteps  rove  through  shady  grove,  and 

golden  palace  hall: 
Accord  to  me  prosperity  and  gayety  of  soul: 
My  prancing  chargers  paw  the  ground,  my 

stately  chariots  roll. 
Upon  my  walls  the  statue  bend,  the  price- 

less  painting  shine, 
My  ample  feasts  with  dainties  gleam,  and 

flow  the  costly  wine; 
The  meadow  broad,  the  vale ,  the  wood  — 

let  these  —  let  these  be  mine! 

O  God!  Thy  Holy  Spirit  grant,  whate'er 

my  fate  may  be! 
Preserve  my  soul  from  sin,  and  set  my  only 

hope  in  Thee! 
If  from  Misfortune's  heavy  hour  Thy  wis- 

dom  may  not  spare, 
Accord  me  patience,  calm  to  meet,  and  for- 

titude  t<5  bear: 
What  though  obscurity  and  want  my  pain- 

ful  lot  decreed, 
Along  the  lowliest  paths  of  life  my  weary 

Steps  Thou  lead: 
In  mercy  teach  me  to  obey,  to  follow,  to 

adore, 
Still  let  me  mark  Thy   clöud  by  day,  at 

night  Thy  fire  before! 

Mate  me,  O  Father!  with  the  high,  the 

leamed,  the  refined; 
Where  reigns  the  quiot  elegance  that  speaks 

the  polished  mind: 
Surrounded    there    by   wise    and   fair,   in 

honor  let  me  move; 
With  admiration  circle  me,  with  deference 

and  love 
Inspire  my  lips  with  eloquence,  to  dazzle 

all  who  hear. 
And    let   the   murmur   of  applause  awake 

when  I  appear: 
Oh,  grant  me  strength  to   mount  untired 

ambition*s  lofty  height. 
And  Genius  crown  me  with  her  rieh  and 

everlasting  light; 
Until  my  name,  wide  blown  by  Fame,  pass 

to  the  farthest  sky, 
Wherever  language  reaches,  and  the  white- 

winged  vessels  fly. 

Grant  me,  O  God!  humility,  Submission 

and  content. 
And  thoughts  abore  this  passing  world,  on 

true  repentance  beut: 
Teach  me  my  ignorance,  my  sin;  inspire  a 

temper  sweet; 
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And  let  me  as  a  liat'ning  child,  still  sit  at 

Jesas'  feet. 
lipon  my  brow  Thy  angel  throw  a  Coronet 

divine, 
Where  jewels,  from  another  world,  in  mel- 

low  lustre  shine; 
Truth,  wisdom,  pnreness,  tcmperanoe,  for- 

giveness,  fear  of  Thee, 
Seif  sacrifice  and  seif  control,  trust,  peace 

and  charity; 
Courage,  earth's  fiercest  storm  to  meet,  on- 

shrinking,  for  Thy  sake, 
And  steady  faith,  not  Hell  itself  and  allits 

poVrs  can  shake: 
And   mate  me    with  the   pure   and    good, 

the  pilgrims  to  the  skies; 
For  who  can  teil  what  angels  walk  the  earth 

in  lowly  guise? 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS. 

Oh  cunning  art!  that  in  an  instant  shows 
Buch  wondrous  change  tothe  enchanted  gaze; 
Blending  most  opposite  things  in  magic  rays, 
As  each  bright  form  into  another  flows. 
Dead  naked  trees,  npon  the  wintry  heath, 
And  fields  of  ice,  and  dismal  wastes  of  snow, 
Sudden  to  riebest  vales  and  mountains  grow, 
And  trees  that  wave  with  summers  grateful 

breath. 
But  moslly  a  dissolving  view  art  thou, 
Oh  gazer !  füll  of  confidence  and  joy, 
With    father,   mother,   home,    a   blushing 

boy, 
Natare   all  promise,  thou  didst  stand  but 

now  — 
And  now,    —    a   thoughtful   man,    care's 

withered  slave, 
And   now  —  a   silent   field   —    a  mossy 

grave!  — 


IN  A  LADrS  ALBUM. 

To  love  alone  an  outside  fair, 

A  brow  of  snow  and  sunny  hair, 

The  wonders  of  a  pretty  face, 

Youth's  tender  form  and  heavenly  grace,  ■ 

This  but  the  folly  of  a  boy, 

Intent  to  seize  some  shining  toy, 

Of  tinsel  fashioned,  false  as  gay, 


A  moment  caught,  then  cast  away. 
But  when  with  these,  ah  me!  combined, 
Weave  their  deep  spells  a  soul,  a  mind; 
When  beams  the  glance,  to  love  so  dear, 
Through  wit's  bright  fire,  and  feeling's  tear, 
What  forest  wild,  what  midnight  glen, 
O  heart !  can  yield  thee  refuge  then !  ? 


REVENGK 

Away  Hypocrisyl    Bevenge  is  sweet! 
To  render  wrong  for  wrong,  and  blow  for 

blow  I 
Sternly  to  stand  at  bay  and  smite  the  foe, 
Feeling  the  conquered  slave  beneath  your 

feet! 
Oh  noble  joy !    For  manly  bosoms  meet! 
I  yield  no  mercy  him  who  granted  none. 
Where  now  the  lofty  air,  th'  insolent  tone? 
So  let  him  drain  the  cup  of  sour  defeat 
He  mixed  for  others ;  while  thy  ample  bliss, 
Revenge,  füll  compensates  my  bitter  pains. 
Prate  not  of  love's  soft  joys,  or  flatt'ry's 

stratns ! 
What  was  the  nectar  of  the  Gods  to  this? 
Hail!  grcat  Revenge!  Thy  sceptre  Iconfess! 
—  But,  reader,  mark !   I  mean  revenge  — 

at  chess! 


MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

Columbia,  was  thy  continent  stretch'd  wild. 
In  later  ages,  the  huge  seas  above? 
And  art  thou  Nature's  youngest,  fairest 

child, 
Most  favour'd  by  thy  gentle  mother's  love? 
Wehere  now  we  stand,  did  ocean  monsters 

rove, 
Tumbling  uncouth,  in  those  dim,  vanish'd 

years, 
When  through  the  Red  Sea  Pharaoh's 

thousands  drove, 
Wlien  struggling  Joseph  dropp'd  frater- 

nal  tears», 
When  GoD  came  down  from  heaven,  and  mor- 

tal  men  were  seers? 

Or,  havethy  forests  waved,  thy  rivers  run, 
Ely^ian  solitudes,  untrod  by  man, 
Silent  and  lonely,  since,  around  the  sun, 
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Her  eyer-wheeling  drde  earth  began? 
Thjr  unseen  Towers  did  here  the  breezes 

With  wasted  perfume  ever  on  them  flung? 
And  o'er  thy  showers  neglected  rainbows 

span, 
When  Alexander  foaght,  when  Homer 

sung, 
And  the  old  popalous  world  with  thundering 

battle  rung? 

Yet,  what  to  me,  or  when,  or  how  thjr 

birth,  — 
No  mustytomes  are  here  to  teil  ofthee; 
None  know,  if  cast  when  nature  first  the 

earth 
Shaped  round,  and  dothed  with  grass,  and 

flower,  and  tree, 
Or  whether  since,  bj  changes,  silently, 
Of  sand,  and  shell,  and  wäre,  thj  won- 

ders  grew; 
Or  if,  before  man's  little  memory, 
Some  shock  stupendous  rent  the  globe  in 

two, 
And  thee,  a  fragment,  far  in  westem  oceans 

threw. 

I  know  bat  that  I  love  thee.  On  my  heart, 
Like  a  dear  friend's,  are  stamp'd  thy  fea- 

tures  now; 
Though  there  the  Roman  or  the  Grecian  art 
Hath  lent,  to  deck  thy  piain  and  moun- 

tain  brow, 
No  broken  temples,  fain  at  length  to  bow, 
Moss-grown  and  crumbling  with  the  weight 

of  time. 
Not  these  o'er  thee  their  mystic  splendours 

throw,  — 

Themes  eloquent  for  pencil  or  for  rhyme, 
As  many  a  soul   can   teil   that   pours  its 

thoughts  sublime. 

But  thou  art  stemly  artless,  wildly  free: 
We  worship  thee  for  beauties  all  thine 

own: 
Like  damsel ,  young  and  sweet ,  and  sure 

to  be 
Admired,  but  only  for  herseif  alone. 
With  richer  foliage  ne'er  was  land  o'er- 

grown, 
No  mightier  rivers  run,  normountainsrise, 
Nor  ever  lakes  with  lovelier  graces  shone, 
Nor  wealthier  harvests  waved  in  human 

eyes, 
Nor  lay  more  liquid  stars  along  more  hea- 

venly  skies. 


I  dream  of  thee,  fairest  of  fairy  streams, 
Sweet  Hudson !  Ploat  we  on  thy  summer 

breast, 
Who  views  thy  enchanted  windings  ever 

deems 
Thy  banks,  of  mortal  shores,  the  loveliest ! 
Hail  to  thy  shelving  slopes,  with  verdure 

dress'd, 
Bright  break  thy  waves  the  varied  beach 

upon; 
Soft  rise  thy  hüls,  by   amorous   clouds 

caress'd; 
Clear  flow  thy  waters,  laughing  in  the 

sun  — 
Would  through  such  peaceful  scenes  my  life 
might  gently  runi 

And,  lo!  the  Catskills  print  the  distantsky, 
And  o'er  their  airy  tops  the  faint  clouds 

driven, 
So  softly  blending,  that  the  cheated  eye 
Forget^  or   which  is  earth  or  which  is 

heaven,  — 
Sometimes,  like  thunder-clouds,theyshade 

the  even, 
Till,  as  you  nearer  draw,  each  wooded 

height 
Puts  off  the  azure  hues  by  distance  given; 
And  slowly  break   upon  the   enamour'd 

sight 
Ravine,  crag,  field,  and  wood,  in  colours 

true  and  bright. 

Mount  to  the  cloud-kiss'd  summit.    Far 

below 
Spreads  the  vast  champaign  like  a  shore- 

less  sea. 
Mark  yonder  narrow  streamlet  feebly  flow, 
Like  idle  brook  that  creeps  ingloriously; 
Can  that  the  lovely,  lordly  Hudson  be, 
Stealing  by  town  and  mountain?    Who 

beholds, 
At  break  of  day  this  scene,  when,  silently, 
Its  map  of  fleld,  wood,  hamlet,  is  unroU'd, 
While,  in  the  east,  the  sun  uprears  bis  locks 

of  gold, 

Till  earth  reeeive  him  never  can  forget? 
Even  when  retum'd  amid  the  city's  roar, 
The  feiry  vision  haunts  bis  memory  yet, 
As  in  the  sailor's  fancy  shines  the  shore. 
Imagination  cons  the  moment  o'er, 
When   first- discover'd,  awe- Struck  and 

amazed, 
Scarce  loflier  Jove  —   whom  men  and 

gods  adore  — 
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On  the  extended  earth  beneath  him  gazed^ 
Temple,  and  tower,  and  town,  by  human 
insect  raised. 

Blow,  scented  gale,  tbe  snowy  canyass 

swell, 
And  flow,  thoü  silver,  eddjing  cuirent  on. 
Grieve  we  to  bid  each  lovely  point  farewell, 
That,  ere  its  graoes  half  are  seen,  is  gone. 
By  Woody  bluff  we  steal ,  by  leaning  lawn, 
By  palaoe,  village,  cot,  a  sweet  surprise, 
At  every  tum  the  vision  breaks  upon; 
Till  to  our  wondering  and  nplifled  eyes 
The  Highland  rocks   and   hüls   in   solemn 

grandeur  rise. 

Nor  clouds  in  heaven,  nor  billows  in  the 

deep, 
More  graceful  shapes  did  ever  heave  or  roll, 
Nor  camesuch  pictures  to  a  painter's  sleep, 
Nor  beani*d  such  visions  on  a  poet's  soul! 
The  pent-up  flood,  impatient  of  control, 
In  ages  past  here  broke  its  granite  bound, 
Then  to  the  sea  in  broad  nieanders  stole, 
While  ponderous  ruins  strew'd  the  broken 

ground. 
And  these  gigantichiUs  foreverclosed  around. 

And  ever-wakeful  echo  here  doth  dwell, 
The  nymph  of  sportive  mockery,  that  still 
Hides  behind  every  rock,  in  every  dell, 
And  softly  glides,  unseen,  from  hill  to  hill, 
No  sounddoth  risebut  mimicitshewill,  — 
The  sturgeon's  splash  repeating  from  the 

shore, 
Aping  the  boy's  voice  with  a  voice  as 

shrill, 
The  bird's  low  warble,  and  the  thunder's 

roar, 
Always  she  watches   there,    each  munnur 

telling  o'er. 

Awake,  niy  lyre,  with  other  themes  in- 

spired. 
Where  yon  bold  point  repels  the  crystal 

tide, 
The  Briton  youth,  lamented  and  admired, 
His  country's  hope,   her   omament   and 

pride, 
A  traitor's  death  ingloriously  died, 
On  fi-eedom's  altar  offer'd;  in  the  sight 
.     Of  GoD,  by  men  who  will  their  act  abide, 


On  the  great  day,  and  hold  their  deed 
aright, 
To  stop  the  breath  would  quench  young  free- 
dom's  holy  light. 

Bnt   See!   the   broadening    river    deeper 

flows, 
Its  tribute  floods  intent  to  reach  the  sea, 
While,  from  the  west,  the  fading  sunlight 

throws 
Its  softening  hues  on  stream ,  and  field, 

and  tree; 
All  silent  nature  bathing,  wondrously, 
In    charms    that  soothe   the  heart  with 

sweet  desires, 
And  thoughts  of  friends  we  ne'er  again 

may  see, 
Till,  lo!  ahead  Manhattans  bristling  spires, 
Above  her  thousand  roofs  red  with  day's 

dying  fires. 

May  greet  the   wanderer   of  Colnmbia's 

shore, 
Proud  Venice  of  the  west!   no   lovelier 

scene. 
Of  thy  vast  throngs  now  faintly  comes 

the  roar, 
Though  late  like  beating  ocean   surf  I 

ween ,  — 
And  everywhere  thy   various  barks  are 

Seen, 
Cleaving  the  limpid  floods  that  roiud  thee 

flow, 
Encircled  by  thy  banks  of  sunny  green,  — 
The  panting  steamer  plying  to  and  fro, 
Or  the  tall  sea-bound  ship  abroad  on  wings 

of  snow. 

And  radiantly  upon  the  glittering  mass 
The  god  of  day  his  parting  glances  sends, 
As  some  wann  soul,  from  earth  about  to 

pass. 
Back  on  its  fading  scenes  and  mourning 

friends 
Deep  words  of  love  and  looks  of  rapture 

bends, 
More  bright  and  bright,  as  near  their  end 

they  be. 
On,on,  great  orb!  to  earth*s  remotest  endfl, 
Each  land  irradiate,  and  every  sea  — 
But  O,  my  native  land,  not  one,  not  one 

like  thee! 
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THE  RHINE. 

Oh  come,  gentle  pflgrim, 

From  far  distant  Strand, 
Come,  gaze  on  the.  pride 

Of  the  old  Grerman  land. 
On  that  wonder  of  nature, 

That  Vision  divine 
Of  the  past  and  the  present, 

The  exquisite  Rhine. 
As  soft  as  a  smile, 

And  as  sweet  as  a  song, 
Its  famous  old  billows 

Roll  murm'ring  along. 
From  its  source  on  the  mount, 

Whence  it  flies  in  the  sea, 
It  flashes  with  beautj 

As  bright  as  can  be. 
With  the  azure  of  heaven, 

Its  first  waters  flow, 
And  it  leaps  like  an  arrow 

Escaped  from  a  bow; 
While  reflecting  the  glories 

Its  hill-sides  that  crown, 
It  then  sweeps  in  grandeur 

Bj  Castle  and  town. 
And  when,  from  the  red 

Gleaming  tow'rs  of  Mayence, 
Enchanted  thou'rt  bome 

In  bewildering  trance, 
Bj  death-breathing  min, 

By  life-giving  wine  — 
By  thy  dark-frowning  turrets, 

Old  Ehrenbreitstein  I 
To  where  the  half  magic 

Cathedral  looks  down 
On  the  crowds  at  its  base, 

Of  the  andent  Cologne, 
While  in  rapture  thy  dazzled 

And  wondering  eyes 
Scarce  foUow  the  pictures, 

As  bright,  as  they  rise, 
As  the  dreams  of  thy  youth, 

Which  thou  vainly  wouldst  stay, 
Bot  they  float,  from  thy  longings, 

Like  shadows  away.  — 
Thon  wilt  find  on  the  banks 

Of  the  wonderfid  stream. 
Füll  many  a  spot 

That  an  Eden  doth  seem. 
And  thy  bosom  will  ache 

With  a  secret  despair, 
That  thon  canst  not  inhabit 

A  landscape  so  fair, 
And  fain  thou  wouldst  linger 

Etemity  there. 


THE  WARNING. 

„When  the  days  of  thy  life 

Have  a  joy  so  complete, 
Contentment  so  perfect. 

And  rapture  so  sweet, 
Then  tremble,  O  mortal! 

For  oft  they  are  given 
By  the  Dark  One  of  Earth 

But  to  Iure  thee  from  heav'n. 
In  the  World  of  pure  spirits 

Awaits  thee  such  bUss, 
But  the  rash  band  may  perish 

That  grasps  it  in  this. 
Oh  listen  I  oh  listen ! 

Thy  mettlesome  steed 
Neighs  high  in  the  stall. 

He  will  bear  thee  with  speed. 
Back!  back!  for  a  danger 

Thy  foot-path  hangs  o'er. 
Fly!  fly!  or  we  leave  thee. 

And  warn  thee  no  more. 
Oh  listen!  oh  listen!"  — 

„Ye  voices,  away! 
Nor  darken  my  bright  path 

With  shadows  to-day. 
I  will  taste  thee,  oh  happiness! 

Come,  what  come  may." 

„Oh,  Ibten!  —  oh,  list  — " 

But  no  longer  they  call; 
Gone  —  lost  —  in  the  dash 

Of  the  far  waterfall; 
In  the  play  of  the  wind 

The  sweet  branches  among, 
In  the  hum  of  the  bee. 

And  the  nightingale's  song. 


THE  LOVER'S  REQUEST. 

I  CANNOT  conceal  it, 

I  cannot  eontrol, 
It  is  love.    It  hath  entered  — 

Hath  mastered  my  soul. 

I  have  wept  —  I  have  struggled, 
All  vainly  —  too  strong 

Is  the  current  of  rapture 
That  sweeps  me  along. 
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I  do  not  deroand, 

Though  my  secret  be  told, 
Thy  form  to  my  boeora, 

One  instant  to  fold. 


But  only  with  pity 

Thy  soft  breast  to  swell  — 
But  only  to  meet  me, 

And  bid  me  farewell. 


I  do  not  deceive  me, 
1  do  not  aspire 

In  thy  bosom  to  kindle 
One  tender  desire! 


One  thought  o'er  thy  shadowless 

Forehead  to  throw, 
That  the  angel  of  innooence 

Ought  not  to  know. 

But  I  ask  ioT  compassion; 

I  ask  thee  to  bend 
On  the  pangs  of  a  lover 

The  look  of  a  friend. 

Of  a  heart  that  is  breaking, 

The  saviour  to  be, 
A  heart  that  is  —  Emiline  — 

Breaking  fbr  thee. 

I  ask  thee  to  pity 

To  soothe  —  to  advise  — 
And  from  madness  to  save 

With  one  glance  of  thine  cyes. 

Thou  must  meet  me,  my  oousin ! 

Once  more  we  must  stray, 
Through  those  forests  and  steal 

From  the  others  away. 


Once  more  —  oh  but  once  — 
We  together  must  rove, 

Where  we  yesterday  stood. 
In  that  beautiful  grove. 


Our  parting  on  earth 

Must  be,  Emiline,  there. 

Thou  art  strong  —  thou  art  pure  — 
Nothing  fear,  and  I  swear 

Thou  shalt  be  as  my  angel, 
Thy  lips  shall  dedare, 


What  thou  wilt;  and  their  bidding 

Thy  slave  shall  obey, 
From  thy  presenoe  though  banished 

Forever  away. 


But,  ere  I  part  from  thee, 
Through  life  to  remain 

An  exile,  and  never 
To  see  thee  again, 


Thou  must  grant  me,  my  cousin, 

That  happiness  sweet, 
Once  more  to  gaze  on  thee, 

To  kneel  at  thy  feet. 


So  —  ere  to  the  desert 
His  joumey  he  takes, 

The  camel  his  thirst 

At  the  cool  fountain  slakes. 


Oh  refuse  not  the  draught! 

For  too  surely  he  knows, 
O'er  the  way  of  the  wandVer, 

No  more  water  flows! 
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GEORGE  P.  MORRIS. 

Bom  1801. 


WOODMAN,  SPABE  THAT  TBEE. 

WooDMAN,  spare  that  treel 

Toach  not  a  Single  bough! 
In  youth  it  shelter'd  me, 

And  I  *\l  protect  it  now. 
Twas  my  forefatber's  band 

That  placed  it  near  bis  cot; 
Tbere,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Tby  axe  sball  barm  it  notl 

Tbat  old  familiär  tree, 

Wbose  gloiy  and  renown 
Are'spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  wouldst  tbou  back  it  down? 
Woodman,  forbear  tby  strokel 

Cut  not  its  earfb-bound  ties; 
Oh,  spare  tbat  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skiesi 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sougbt  its  grateful  shade; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here  too  my  sisters  play*d. 
My  mother  kiss'd  me  here; 

My  father  press*d  my  band  — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  tbat  old  oak  stand! 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  ding, 

Close  as  tby  bark,  old  friend! 
Here  sball  the  wild-bird  sing, 

And  still  tby  branches  bend. 
Old  tree!  the  storm  still  brave! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I  Ve  a  band  to  save, 

Tby  axe  sball  barm  it  not. 


MY  MOTHER'S  BIBLE. 

Tnis  book  in  all  that  *s  left  me  now! 

Tears  will  unbidden  Start; 
With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow, 

I  press  it  to  my  beart. 
For  many  generations  pass'd, 

Here  in  our  family  tree; 
My  motber's  hands  this  Bible  clasp'd ; 

Sbe,  dying,  gave  it  me. 


Ah!  well  do  I  remember  those 

Wbose  naroes  these  records  bear: 
Wbo  round  the  beartb-stone  used  to  close, 

After  the  evening  prayer. 
And  speak  of  what  these  pages  said. 

In  tones  my  beart  would  tbi-ill! 
Thongh  they  are  with  the  silent  dead, 

Here  are  they  living  still! 

My  father  read  this  boly  book 

To  brorbers,  sisters  dear; 
How  calm  was  my  poor  mother^s  look, 

Wbo  lean'd  God's  word  to  hear. 
Her  angel  face  —  I  see  it  yet ! 

What  vivid  memories  come! 
Again  that  little  group  is  met 

Within  the  balls  of  home ! 

Thoü  tmest  friend  man  ever  knew, 

Tby  constancy  I  've  tried; 
When  all  were  felse  I  found  thee  true, 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasures  give 

Tbat  could  this  volume  buy: 
In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live, 

It  taught  me  how  to  die. 


LAND  HO! 

FiLL  high  the  brimmer!  —  the  land  is  in 

sight, 
We  11  be  bappy ,  if  never  again ,  boys,  to- 

night  I 
The  cold  cbeerless  ocean  in  safety  we  've 

past, 
And  the  warm  genial  earth  glads  our  vision 

at  last: 
In  the  land  of  the  stranger  true  bearts  we 

sball  find 
To  soothe  US  in  absence  of  those  left  bebind. 
Then  fill  high  the  brimmer!  —  the  land  is 

in  sight, 
We  '11  bo  bappy ,  if  never  again ,  boys,  to- 

night. 

Fill  high  the  brimmer  —  tili  mom  we  11 

remain, 
Then  part  in  the  hope  to  meet  one  day  again 
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Round  tbe  hearth-stone  of  home,  in  the  land 

of  oar  birth, 
The  holiest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 
Dear  country !  our  thoughts  are  as  constant 

to  tbee 
As  the  Steel  to  the  star  or  the  stream  to 

the  sea; 
Then  fill  high  the  brimroer!  —  the  land  is 

in  sight, 
We  'U  be  happy,  if  never  again ,  boys ,  to- 

night. 

Fill  high  the  brimmer  —  the  wine-sparkles 

rise 
Like  tears,  from  the  fountain  of  joy,  to  the 

eyes ! 
May  rain-drops  that   fall   from  the  storm- 

clouds  of  care 
Melt  away  in  the  san-beaming  smiles  ofthe 

fair ! 
Drink  deep  to  the  chime  of  the  nautical  bells, 
To  woman,  God  bless  her!    wherever  ehe 

dwells ! 
Then  fill  high  the  brunmer!  —  the  land  is 

in  sight, 
We  '11  be  happy ,  if  never  again ,  boys ,  to- 

night. 


LADY  OF  ENGLAND. 


Lady  of  England  —  o'cr  the  seas 
Thy  name  was  bome  on  ev*ry  breeze, 
Till  all  this  sunset  clime  became 
Familiär  with  Victoria's  name! 

Thongh  seas  divide  us  many  a  mile, 
Yet,  for  the  Queen  of  that  fair  isle, 
From  which  our  fathers  sprang,  there  roves 
A  blessing  from  this  Land  of  Groves. 

Our  Father-land!  —  fit  theme  for  song! 
When  thou  art  named  what  memories  throng ! 
Shall  England  cease  our  love  to  claim? 
Not  while  our  language  is  the  same! 

Scion  of  kingsl  so  live  and  reign, 
That,  when  thy  nation's  swelling  strain 
Is  breathed  amid  our  forests  green, 
We  too  may  sing  „God  save  the  Queen!" 


I  I  LOVE  THE  NIGHT. 

I  I  LOVE  the  night  when  the  moon  streams 
I  bright 

I      On  fiowers  that  drink  the  dew, 
When  cascades  shout  as  the  Stars  peep  out, 

From  boundless  fields  of  blue; 
But  dearer  far  than  moon  or  star, 

Or  flowers  of  gaudy  hue, 
Or  murmuring  trills  of  mountain  rills, 
I  love,  I  love,  love  —  you! 

I  love  to  stray  at  the  close  of  day, 

Through  groves  of  linden  trees, 
When  gushing  notes  from  song-birds'  throats 

Are  vocal  in  the  breeze. 
I  love  the  nigfct  —  the  glorious  night! 

When  hearts  beat  warm  and  trae; 
But  far  above  the  night,  I  love, 

I  love,  I  love,  love  —  you! 


„WHEN  OTHER  FRIENDS  ARE  ROUND 
THEE." 

When  other  friends  are  round  thee. 

And  other  hearts  are  thine, 
When  other  bays  have  crown'd  thee, 

More  fresh  and  green  than  mine, 
Then  ihink  how  sad  and  lonely 

This  doating  heart  will  be, 
Which,  while  it  throbs,  thr^bs  only, 

Beloved  one,  for  thee! 

Yet  do  not  think  I  doubt  thee, 

I  know  thy  truth  remains; 
I  would  not  live  without  thee, 

For  all  the  world  contains. 
Thou  art  the  star  that  guides  me 

Along  life*s  changing  sea; 
And  whate'er  fate  betides  me, 

This  heart  still  turns  to  thee. 


OUR  PATRIOT  SIRES. 

I  LOVE  the  Patriot  sages, 
Who,  in  the  days  of  yore, 

In  combat  met  the  foemen. 

And  drove  them  from  our  shore; 

Who  flung  our  banner's  starry  field, 
In  triumph  to  the  breeze, 
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And  spread  broad  maps  of  eitles  where 
Once  waved  the  forest  trees. 

—  Hurrah  I  — 

I  love  the  loftj  spirit 

Impell'd  our  sires  to  rise 
To  found  a  migbty  nation 

Beneath  the  westem  skies. 
No  dime  so  bright  and  beautifid 

As  that  where  sets  the  son; 
No  land  so  fertile,  free  and  fair 

As  that  of  Washington. 

—  Horrah!  — 


WOMAN. 


Ah!  —  woman  —  in  this  world  of  ours, 

What  gifl  can  be  oompared  to  thee? 
How  slow  would  drag  life's  weary  hours, 
Though  man's  proad  brow  were  bound  with 
flowers, 

And  his  the  wealth  of  land  and  sea, 
If  destined  to  exist  alone. 
And  ne'er  call  woman's  heart  his  own. 
My  mother!  —  ah  that  holy  name, 

Within  my  bösem  there  's  a  gush 
Of  feeling,  which  no  time  can  tarne, 
A  feeling  which ,  for  years  of  fame, 

I  would  not,  could  not  crush, 
And  sisters!  —  they  are  dear  as  life  — 
But  when  I  look  upon  my  vnfe^ 

My  life-blood  gives  a.  sndden  rush, 
And  all  my  fond  afiections  blend, 
In  mother  —  sisters  —  wife  —  and  friend. 

Tes,  woman's  love  is  free  from  guile, 
And  pure  as  bright  Aurora's  ray  — 


The  heart  will  melt  before  its  smile. 
And  earthly  passions  fade  away. 

Were  I  the  monarch  of  the  earth. 
And  master  of  the  swelling  sea, 

I  would  not  estimate  their  worth, 
Dear  woman,  half  the  price  of  thee. 


THE  CHIEFTAm'S  DAÜGHTEB. 

Upon  the  harren  sand 

A  Single  captive  stood, 
Around  him  came,  with  bow  and  brand, 

The  red  men  of  the  wood. 
Like  him  of  old,  his  doom  he  hears, 

Bock-bound  on  ocean's  rira:  — 
The  chieftain's  daughter  knelt  in  tears, 

And  breathed  a  prayer  for  him. 

Above  his  head  in  air, 

The  savage  war-club  swung, 
The  frantic  girl,  in  wild  despair, 

Her  arms  about  him  iBung. 
Then  shook  the  warriors  of  the  shade, 

Like  leaves  on  aspen  limb, 
Subdued  by  that  heroic  maid 

Who  breathed  a  prayer  for  him. 

„Unbind  him?"  gasp'd  the  chief, 

„Obey  your  king's  decreel" 
He  kiss'd  away  her  tears  of  grief, 

And  set  the  captive  free. 
'T  is  ever  thus,  when  in  life's  storm, 

Hope's  Star  to  man  grows  dim, 
An  angel  kneels  in  woman*s  form, 

And  breathes  a  prayer  for  him. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIEß. 

Born  1808. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  CASSANDRA 
SOÜTHWICK. 

To  the  God  of  all  sure  mercies  let  my  Mess- 
ing rise  to-day, 

From  the  scoffer  and  the  cruel  he  hath  pluck'd 
the  spoil  away,  — 

Herrig,  American.  Literatur.  II. 


Yea,  He  who  cooVd  the  fumaoe  around  the 

faithful  three. 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  hath  set  his 

handmaid  free! 

Last  night  I  saw  the  sunset  melt  through  my 
prison  bars, 
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Last  night  across  my  damp  earth-floor  feil 
the  pale  glearo  of  stars; 

In  the  coldness  and  the  darkness  all  through 
the  long  night  tinie, 

Mygrated  casement  whitened  with  Autumn's 
early  rime. 

Alone,  in  that  dark  sorrow,  hour  after  hour 

crept  by; 
Star  after  star  looked  palely  in  and  sank 

adown  the  sky; 
No  sound  amid  night's  stillness,  save  that 

which  seem'd  to  be 
The  dull  and  heavy  beating  of  the  pulses  of 

the  sea; 

All  night  I  sat  nnsleeping,  for  I  knew  that 

on  the  morrow 
The  ruler  and  the  criiel  priest  would  mock 

me  in  my  sorrow, 
Dragg'd  to  their  place  of  market,  and  bar- 

gain'd  for  and  sold, 
Like  a  lamb  before  the  6harobles,  like  a  hei- 

fer  from  the  fold! 

Oh,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  was  there  — 

the  shrinking  and  the  shame; 
And  the  low  voice  of  the  Tempter  like  whis- 

pers  to  me  came: 
„Why  sit'st  thou  thus  forlomly?"  the  wicked 

murmur  said, 
„Damp   walls   thy  bower  of  beauty,  cold 

earth  thy  maiden  bed? 

„Where  be  the  smiling  faces,  and  voices  soft 
and  sweet, 

Seen  in  thy  father's  dwelling,  heard  in  the 
pleasant  street? 

Where  be  the  youths,  whose  glances  the  Sum- 
mer Sabbath  through 

Tum'd  tenderly  and  timidly  unto  thy  father's 
pew? 

„Why  sit'st  thou  here,  Cassandra?  —  Be- 
think thee  with  what  mirth 

Thy  happy  schoolmates  gather  around  the 
warm  bright  hearth; 

How  the  crimson  shadows  tremble,  on  fore- 
heads  white  and  fair, 

On  eyes  of  merry  girlhood,  half  hid  in  golden 
hair. 

„Not  for  thee  the  hearth-fire  brightens,  not  for 
thee  kind  words  are  spoken, 

Not  for  thee  the  nuts  of  Wenham  woods  by 
laughing  boys  are  broken; 


No  first-fhiits  of  the  orchard  within  thy  Ic^ 

are  laid, 
•For  thee  no  flowers  of  Autamn  the  youth- 

ful  hunters  braid. 

„Oh!  weak,  deluded  maiden!  —  by  erazy 

fancies  led, 
With  wild  and  raving  railers  an  evil  path 

to  tread; 
To  leave  a  wholesome  worship,  and  teaching 

pure  and  sound; 
And  mate  with  maniac  women,  loose-hair'd 

and  sackcloth-bound. 

„Mad  scofiers  of  the  priesthood ,  who  mock 

at  things  divine, 
Who  rail  against  the  pulpit,  and  holy  bread 

and  wine; 
Sore  from  their  cart-tail  scourgings,  and  from 

the  pillory  lame, 
Bejoicing  in  their  wretchedness,  andglorying 

in  their  shame. 

„And  what  a  fate  awaits  thee!  —  a  sadly 

toiling  slave, 
Dragging  the  slowly    length'ning   chain  of 

bondage  to  the  grave! 
Think  of  thy  woman's  nature ,  subdued  in 

hopeless  thrall, 
The  easy  prey  of  any,  the  scoff  and  scom 

of  all!" 

Oh!   —  ever  as  the  Tempter  spoke,  and 

feeble  Naturc's  fears 
Wrang  drop  by  drop  the  sealding  flow  of 

unavailing  tears, 
I  wrestled  down  the  evil  thoughts,  and  stroye 

in  silent  prayer 
To  feel,  oh,  Helper  of  the  weak!  —  that 

Thou  indeed  wert  there ! 

I  thought  of  Paul  and  Silas,  within  Philip- 

pi's  cell. 
And  how  from  Peter's  sleeping  limbs  the 

prisonshackles  feil, 
Till  I  seem'd  to  hear  the  trailing  of  an  an- 

gel's  rohe  of  white, 
And  to  feel  a  blessed  presence  invisible  to 

sight. 
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Slow  broke  the  gray  cold  moming;  again 

the  sunshiDe  feil, 
Fleck'd  with  the  shade  of  bar  and   grate 

within  my  lonely  cell; 
The  hoarfrost  melted  on  the  wall»  and  np- 

ward  from  the  street 
Game  tsareless  laagh  and  idle  word,   and 

tread  of  passing  feet. 

At  length  the  heavy  bolts  feil  back,  my  door 

was  open  cast, 
And  slowly  at  the  sherifiTs  side,  up  the  long 

Street  I  pass'd; 
I  heard  the  munnnr  round  me,  and  feit,  but 

dared  not  see, 
How,  from  every  door   and  window,  the 

people  gazed  on  me. 


We  paused  at  length,  where  at  my  feet  the 

sunlit  waters  broke 
On  glaring  reach  of  shining  beach,    and 

shingly  wall  of  rock ; 
The  merchants-ships  lay  idly  there,  in  hard 

dear  Ünes  on  high, 
Tracing  with  rope  and  slender  spar  their 

net-work  on  the  sky. 

t 

And   there   were    ancient    Citizens,    doak- 

wrapp'd  and  grave  and  cold, 
And  grim  and  stout  sea-captains  with  faces 

bronzed  and  old. 
And  on  bis  horse,  with  Rawson,  bis  cruel 

Clerk  at  band, 
Sat  dark  and  haughty  Endicott,  the  mler 

of  the  land. 


But  grey  heads  shook,  and  young  brows  knit, 

the  while  the  sheriff  read 
That   law  the   wicked    mlers   against  the 

poor  haye  made, 
Who  to  their  house  of  Rimmon  and  idol 

priesthood  bring 
No  bended  knee  of  worship,  nor  gainful  of- 

fering. 

Tben  to  the  stout  sea-captains  the  sheriff 

tuming  Said: 
„Which  of  ye,  worthy  seamen,  will  take  this 

Quaker  maid? 
In  the  Isle  of  fair  Barbadoes ,  or  on  V irgi- 

nia's  shore, 
Ton  may  hold  her  at  a  higher  price  than 

Indian  girl  or  Moor/' 


Grim  and  silent  siood   the  captains;    and 

when  again  he  cned, 
,ySpeak  out,  my  worthy  seamen !''  —  no 

voice  or  sign  replied; 
But  I  feit  a  hard  hand  press  my  own,  and 

kind  words  met  my  ear: 
„6od  bless  thee,  and   preserve  thee,   my 

gentle  girl  and  dear!^ 

A  weight  seem'd  lifted  from  my  heart,  —  a 

pitying  friend  was  nigh, 
I  feit  it  in  bis  hard,  rough  hand,  and  saw 

it  in  bis  eye; 
And  when  again  the  sheriff  spoke,  that  voice, 

so  kind  to  me, 
GrowFd  back  its  stormy  answer  like  the 

roaring  of  the  sea: 

„Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver  —  pack 

with  coins  of  Spanish  gold, 
From  keel-piece  up  to  deck-plank,  the  room- 

age  of  her  hold, 
By  the  living  Grod    who  made  me!  —  I 

would  sooner  in  your  bay 
Sink  ship  and  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear 

this  child  awayl" 

„Well  answer'd,  worthy  captain,  shame  on 

their  cruel  lawsl" 
Ran  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud 

the  people's  just  applause. 
,Jiike  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  in  Israel  of 

old, 
Shall  we  see  the  poor  and  righteous  again 

for  silver  sold?" 


I  look'd  on  haughty  Endicott ;  with  weapon 

half  way  drawn, 
Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of 

bitter  hate  and  scom; 
Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle  rein,  and  tum'd 

in  silence  back, 
And  sneering  priest  and  baffled  clerk  rode 

murmuring  in  his  track. 

Hard  afler  them  the  sheriff  look'd  in  bitter-* 

ness  of  soul; 
Thrice  smote  his  staff  upon  the  ground,  and 

crush'd  his  parchroent  roll. 
„Good  friends,"  he  said ,  „since  both  have 

fled,  the  ruler  and  the  priest, 
Jndge  ye,  if  from  their  further  work  I  be 

not  well  released.^' 
?• 
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Lood  was  the  cheer  which,  füll  and  dear, 

ßwept  round  the  silent  bay, 
As,  with  kind  words  and  kinder  looks,  he 

bade  me  go  my  way; 
For  He  who  turns  the  courses  of  the  stream- 

let  of  the  glen, 
And  the  river  of  great  waters,  had  turn'd 

the  hearts  of  men. 

Oh,  at  that  hour  the  very  earth  seem'd 
changed  beneath  ray  eye, 

A  holier  wonder  round  me  rose  the  blue 
walls  of  the  sky, 

A  lovelier  h'ght  on  rock  and  hill,  and  stream 
and  woodland  lay, 

And  softer  lapsed  on  sunnier  sands  the  wa- 
ters of  the  bay. 

Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life!  —  to  Hirn 

all  praises  be, 
Who  from  the  Lands  of  evil  men  hath  set 

his  handmaid  free; 
All  praise  to  Hirn  before  whose  power  the 

mighty  are  afraid, 
Who  takes  the  crafty  in  the  snare,  which 

for  the  poor  is  laid!    - 


WHITTIER. 

And  I  panse  on  the  goat-crags  of  Tabor  to 

see 
The  gleam  of  thy  waters,  O  dark  Galileel 


PALESTINE. 

Blest  land  of  Judea!  thrice  hallow'd  of  song, 
Where  the  holtest  of  memories  pilgrim-like 

throng; 
In  the  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  the  shores 

of  thy  sea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with 

thee. 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore, 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  have   linger'd 

before; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of 

GoD. 

Blue  sea  of  the  hills  I  —  in  my  spirit  I  hear 
Thy  waters,  Gennesaret,  ehime  on  my  ear; 
Where  the  Lowly  and  Just  with  the  people 

sat  down, 
And  thy  spray  on  the  dust  of  His  sandals 

was  thrown. 

Beyond  are  Bethulia*s  mountains  of  green, 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadarene; 


Hark,  a  sound  in  the  valley !  where,  swollen 
and  strong, 

Thy  river,  O  Kishon,  is  sweeping  along; 

Where  the  Canaanite  strove  with  Jehovah 
in  yain, 

And  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood 
of  the  slain. 

There,  down  from  his  mountains  stem 
Zebulon  came, 

And  Naphtali's  stag,  with  his  eyeballs  of 
flame, 

And  the  chariots  of  Jabin  rolFd  harmlessly  on, 

For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  Abinoam's 
son! 

There  sleep  the  still  rocks  and  the  cavems 

which  rang 
To  the  song  which  the  beautiful  prophetess 

sang, 
When  the  princes  of  Issachar  stood  by  her 

side, 
And  the  shout  of  a  host  in  its  triumph  re- 

plied. 

Lo,  Bethlehem's  hill-site  before  me  is  seen, 
With  the  mountains  around  and  the  Valleys 

between ; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and 

there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethan/s  palm  trees  in   beauty   still 

throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  on  the  ruinsbelow; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hasten'd  to 

greet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  His  feet? 

I  tread  where  the  twelve  in  their  wayfaring 

trod; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  chosen 

of  GoD  — 
Where  His  blessing  was  heard  and  his  les- 

sons  were  taught, 
Where  the  blind  were  re^tored  and  the  heal- 

ing  was  wrought. 

O,  here  with  His  flock  the  sad  Wanderer 
came  — 

These  hills  He  toil'd  over  in  grief ,  are  the 
saipe  — 
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The  founts  where  He  drank  by  the  way- 
side  8till  ßow, 

And  the  same  airsareblowing  which  breath'd 
on  bis  brow! 

And  throned  on  her  hüls  sits  Jerusalem  yet, 
Bat  with  dust  on  her  forehead,  and  chains 

on  her  feet; 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  modeer 

hath  gone, 
And  the  holy  Shechmah  is  dark  where  it 

shone. 

But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode 
Of  homanity  clothed  m  the   brightness  of 

GOD? 

Were  my  spirit  but  tuned  from  the  outward 
and  dim, 

It  could  gaze,  even  now,  on  the  presence 
ofHml 

Not  in  douds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle  as 

when 
In  love  and  in  meekness  He  moved  among 

men: 


And  the  vojce  which  breathed  peace  to  the 
waves  of  the  sea, 

In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper 
to  me! 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where 

He  stood, 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's 

flood, 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  he  boVd 

him  to  bear, 
Nor  my  knees  press  G^thsemane's  garden 

of  prayer. 

Yet,  Loved  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent 

here; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even 

now, 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

O,  the  outward  hath  gone!  —  but,  in  gloiy 

and  power, 
The  Spirit  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour; 
ünchanged,  undecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart^s  secret  altar  is  buming  the  same ! 


OLIYER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Born  1809. 


THE  MÜSICGRINDERS. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  men  take 

One's  money  from  bis  purse, 
And  very  hard  it  is  to  teil 

Which  of  the  three  is  worse ; 
But  all  of  them  are  bad  enough 

To  make  a  body  curse. 

Ton  're  riding  out  some  pleasant  day. 
And  counting  up  your  gains; 

A  fellow  Jumps  from  out  a  bush, 
And  takes  your  horse's  reins, 

Another  hints  some  words  about 
A  bullet  in  your  brains. 

It  's  hard  to  meet  such  pressing  friends 

In  such  a  lonely  spot; 
It  's  very  hard  to  lose  your  cash, 

But  harder  to  be  shot; 
And  so  you  take  your  wallet  out, 

Though  you  would  rather  not« 


Perhaps  you  're  going  out  to  dine,  — 

Some  filthy  creature  begs 
You  '11  hear  about  the  cannon-ball 

That  carried  off  bis  pegs, 
And  says  it  is  a  dreadful  tbing 

For  men  to  lose  their  legs. 

He  teils  you  of  bis  starving  wife, 

His  children  to  be  fed, 
Poor  little,  lovely  innocents, 

All  clamorous  for  bread,  — 
And  so  you  kindly  help  to  put 

A  bachelor  to  bed. 

You  're  sitting  on  your  window-seat 
Beneath  a  cloudless  moon; 

You  hear  a  sound,  that  seems  to  wear 
The  semblance  of  a  tune, 

As  if  a  broken  fife  should  strive 
To  drown  a  cracked  bassoon. 
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And  nearer,  nearer  still,  the  tide 

Of  music  seems  to  come, 
There  's  something  like  a  human  voice, 

And  something  like  a  drum; 
You  Sit  in  speechless  agony, 

Until  your  car  is  numb. 

Poor  „home,  sweet  home,"  should  seem  to  be 

A  very  dismal  place; 
Yöur  „auld  acquaintance,"  all  at  once, 

Is  altered  in  the  face; 
Their   discords    sting   throngh  Barns    and 
Moore, 

Like  hedgehogs  dressed  in  lace. 

You  think  they  are  crusaders,  sent 

From  some  infernal  clime, 
To  pluck  the  eyes  of  Sentiment, 

And  dock  the  tail  of  Rhyme, 
To  crack  the  voice  of  Melody, 

And  break  the  legs  of  Time. 

But  hark!  the  air  again  is  still, 

The  music  all  is  ground. 
And  silence,  like  a  poultice,  comes 

To  heal  the  blows  of  sound ; 
It  cannot  be,  —  it  is,  —  it  is,  — 

A  hat  is  going  round! 

NoI  Pay  the  dentist  when  he  leaves 

A  fracture  in  your  jaw ; 
And  pay  the  owner  of  the  bear, 

That  stunned  you  with  his  paw, 
And  buy  the  lobster,  that  has  had 

Your  knuckles  in  his  claw: 

But  if  you  are  a  portly  man, 

Put  on  your  fiercest  frown. 
And  talk  about  a  constable 

To  tum  them  out  of  town ; 
Then  close  your  sentence  with  an  oath, 

And  shut  the  window  down! 

And  if  you  are  a  slender  man, 

Not  big  enough  for  that, 
Or,  if  yöu  cannot  make  a  speech, 

Because  you  are  a  flat, 
Go  very  quietly  and  drop 

A  button  in  the  hat! 


AN  EVENING  THOÜGHT. 

WMTTEN  AT  8EA. 


If  sometimes  in  the  dark  blue  eye, 

Or  in  the  deep  red  wine, 
Or  soothed  by  gentlest  melody, 

Still  warms  this  heart  of  mine, 
Yet  something  colder  in  the  blood, 

And  calmer  in  the  brain, 
Have  whispered  that  my  youth's  bright  flood 

Ebbs,  not  to  flow  again. 

If  by  Helvetia's  azure  lake, 

Or  Amo's  yellow  stream, 
Each  Star  of  memory  could  awake, 

As  in  my  first  young  dream, 
I  know  that  when  mine  eye  shall  greet 

The  hill-sides  bleak  and  bare, 
That  gird  my  home,  it  will  not  meet 

My  childhood's  sunset  there. 

O  when  love's  first,  sweet,  stolen  kiss 

Bumed  on  my  boyish  brow. 
Was  that  young  forehead  wom  as  this? 

Was  that  flushed  cheek  as  now  ? 
Were  that  wild  pulse  and  throbbing  heart 

Like  these,  which  vainly  strive, 
In  thankless  strains  of  soulless  art, 

To  dream  themselves  alive? 

Alas!  the  moming  dew  is  gone, 

Gone  ere  the  füll  of  day ; 
Life's  iron  fetter  still  is  on, 

•  Its  wreaths  all  tom  away; 
Happy  if  still  some  casual  hour 

Can  warm  the  fading  shrine, 
Too  soon  to  chill  beyond  the  power 

Of  love,  or  song,  or  wine. 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  RIDICÜLOÜS. 


I  WROTE  some  lines  once  on  a  time 

In  wondrous  merry  mood, 
And  thought,  es  usual,  men  would  say 

They  were  exceeding  good. 

They  were  so  queer,  so  very  queer, 

I  laughed  as  I  would  die; 
Albeit,  in  the  general  way, 

A  sober  man  am  I. 
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1  called  my  servant,  and  he  came; 

How  kind  it  was  of  him, 
To  mind  a  elender  man  like  me, 

He  of  the  mightj  limb! 

„These  to  the  printer,"  I  exclaimed, 

And,  in  mj  humorons  way, 
I  added,  (as  a  trifling  jest,) 

„There  'U  be  the  devil  to  pay." 

He  took  the  paper,  and  I  watched, 

And  saw  him  peep  within; 
At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  face 

Was  all  npon  the  grin. 

He  read  the  next ;  the  grin  grew  broad, 

And  shot  frora  ear  to  ear; 
He  read  the  third;  a  chuckling  noise 

I  now  began  to  hear. 

The  fourth;  he  broke  into  a  roar; 

The  fiilh;  his  waistband  split; 
The  sizth;  he  burst  five  battons  off, 

And  tumbled  in  a  fit. 

Ten  dajs  and  nights,  with  sleepless  eye, 
I  watched  that  wretched  man. 

And  since,  I  never  dare  to  write 
As  fnnny  as  I  can. 


DEPARTED  DAYS, 

Yes,  dear,  departed,  cherish'd  days, 

Conld  Memor/s  band  restore 
Tour  moming  light,  your  evening  rays, 

From  Time's  gray  um  once  more,  — 
Then  might  this  restless  heart  be  still, 

This  straining  eye  might  close. 
And  Hope  her  fainting  pinions  fbld, 

While  the  fair  phantoms  rose. 

But,  like  a  child  in  ooean's  arms, 

We  strive  against  the  stream, 
Each  moment  farther  from  the  shore, 

Where  life's  young  fbuntains  gleam  — 
Each  moment  fainter  wave  the  fields. 

And  wilder  rolls  the  sea; 
The  mist  grows  dark  —  the  sun  goes  down  - 

Day  breaks  —  and  where  are  we? 


THE  STAR  AND  THE  WATER-LILY. 

The  Sun  stepp*d  down  from  his  golden  throne, 

And  lay  in  the  silent  sea, 
And  the  Lily  had  folded  her  satin  leaves, 

For  a  sleepy  thing  was  she; 
What  is  the  Lily  dreaming  of? 

Why  crisp  the  waters  blue? 
See,  See,  she  is  lifting  her  vamish'd  lidl 

Her  white  leaves  are  glistening  through! 

The  Rose  is  cooling  his  buming  cheek 

In  the  lap  of  the  breathless  tide; 
The  Lily  hath  sisters  fresh  and  fair, 

That  would  lie  by  the  Rose's  side; 
He  would  love  her  better  than  all  the  rest, 

And  he  would  be  fond  and  true; 
But  the  Lily  unfolded  her  weary  lids, 

And  look'd  at  the  sky  so  blue. 

Remember,  remember,  thou  silly  one, 

How  fast  will  thy  summer  glide, 
And  wilt  thou  wither  a  virgin  pale, 

Or  fiourish  a  blooming  bride? 
„O,  the  Rose  is  old,  and  thomy,  and  cold, 

And  he  lives  on  earth,"  said  she; 
„But  the  Star  is  feir  and  he  lives  in  the  air, 

And  he  shall  my  bridegroom  be." 

But  what  if  the  stormy  cloud  should  come, 

And  rüffle  the  silver  sea? 
Would  he  tum  his  eye  from  the  distant  sky, 

To  smile  on  a  thing  like  thee? 
0,  no!  fair  Lily,  he  will  not  send 

One  ray  from  his  far-off  throne ; 
The  winds  shall  blow  and  the  waves  shall 
flow, 

And  thou  wilt  be  left  alone. 

There  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  niountain-top, 

Nor  a  drop  of  evening  dew, 
Nor  a  golden  sand  on  the  sparkling  shore, 

Nor  a  pearl  in  the  waters  blue, 
That  he  has  not  cheer'd  with  his  fickle  smile, 

And  warm'd  with  his  faithless  beam,  — 
And  will  he  be  trae  to  a  pallid  flower, 

That  floats  on  the  quiet  stream? 

Alas,  for  the  Lily!  she  would  not  heed, 

But  tum'd  to  the  skies  afar, 
And  bared  her  breast  to  the  trembling  ray 

That  shot  from  the  rising  star; 
The  doud  came  over  the  darken'd  sky, 

And  over  the  waters  wide; 
She  look'd  in  vain  through  the  beating  rain, 

And  sank  in  the  stormy  tide. 
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THE  STEAMBOAT. 

See  how  yon  flaming  herald  treads 

The  ridged  and  rolh'ng  waves, 
As,  crashing  o'er  their  crested  heads, 

She  bows  her  surly  slaves! 
With  foam  before  and  fire  behind, 

She  rends  the  clinging  sea, 
That  flies  before  the  roaring  wind, 

Beneath  her  hissing  lee. 

The  morning  spray,  like  sea-bom  flowers, 

With  heap'd  and  glistening  bells, 
Falls  round  her  fast  in  ringing  showers, 

With  every  wave  that  swells; 
And,  flaming  o'er  the  midnight  deep, 

In  lurid  fringes  thrown, 
The  living  gems  of  ocean  sweep 

Along  her  flashing  zone. 

With  clashing  wheel,  and  liAing  keel, 

And  Smoking  torch  on  high, 
When  winds  are  loud,  and  billows  reel, 

She  thunders  foaming  by! 
When  seas  are  silent  and  serene, 

With  even  beam  she  glides, 
The  sunshine  glimmering  through  the  green 

That  skirts  her  gleaming  sides. 

Now,  like  a  wild  nymph,  far  apart 

She  veils  her  shadowy  form, 
The  beating  of  her  restless  heart 

Still  sounding  through  the  storm; 
Now  answers,  like  a  courtly  darae, 

The  reddening  surges  o'er, 
With  flying  scarf  of  spangled  flame, 

The  Pharos  of  the  shore. 

To-night  yon  pilot  shall  not  sleep, 

Who  trims  his  narrow'd  sail; 
To-night  yon  ^-igate  scarce  shall  keep 

Her  broad  breast  to  the  gale; 
And  many  a  foresail,  scoop'd  and  strain'd, 

Shall  break  from  yard  and  stay, 
Before  this  smocky  wreath  has  stain'd 

The  rising  mist  of  day. 

Hark!  hark!  I  hear  yon  whistling  shroud, 

I  see  yon  quivering  mast; 
The  black  throat  of  the  hunted  doud 

Is  panting  forth  the  blast! 
An  hour,  and,  whirl'd  like  winnowing  chaff, 

The  giant  surge  shall  fling 
His  tresses  o'er  yon  pennon-staff, 

White  as  the  sea-bird's  wing! 


Yet  rest,  ye  Wanderers  of  the  deep; 

Nor  wind  nor  wave  shall  tire 
Those  fleshless  arms,  whose  polses  leap 

With  floods  of  living  fire ; 
Sleep  on  —  and  when  the  morning  light 

Streams  o'er  the  shining  bay, 
O,  think  of  those  for  whom  the  night 

Shall  never  wake  in  day! 


URANIA. 


„What  is  thy  creed?"  a  hundred  Ups  inquire; 
,,Thou  seekest  Grod  beneath  what  Chrbtian 


spire 


w< 


Nor  ask  they  idly,  for  uncounted  lies 
Float  upward  on  the  smoke  of  sacrifioe : 
Whenman's  first  incense  rose  abore  the  piain, 
Of  earth's  two  altars  one  was  built  by  Cain ! 

Uncursed  by  doubt  our  earliest  creed  we  take ; 
We  love  the  precepts  for  the  teacher's  sake ; 
The  simple  lessons  which  the  nursery  taught 
Fell  soft  and  stainless  on  the  buds  of  thought, 
And  the  füll  blossom  owes  its  fairest  hue 
To  those  sweet  tear^drops  of  affection's  de w. 

Too  oft  the  light  that  led  our  earlier  hours 
Fades  with  the  perftime  of  our  cradle  flowers ; 
The  clear  cold  question  chills  to  frozen  doubt ; 
Tired  of  beliefs  we  dread  to  live  without. 
Oh !  then  if  Reason  waver  at  thy  side, 
Let  humbler  memory  be  thy  gentle  guide; 
Go  to  thy  birthplace,  and  if  feith  was  there, 
Repeat  thy  father's  creed,  thy  mother's  prayer. 

Faith  loves  to  lean  on  Time'sdestroyingarm, 
And  age,  like  distance,  lends  a  double  charm. 
In  dim  cathedrals,  dark  with  vaulted  gloom, 
What  holy  awe  invests  the  saintly  tomb! 
There  Pride  will  bow,  and  anxious  Care  ex- 

pand, 
And  creeping  Avance  come  with  open  hand; 
The  gay  can  weep,  the  impious  can  adore 
From  mom's  first  glimmerings  on  the  chan- 

cel  floor 
Till  dying  sunset  sheds  its  crimson  stains 
Through  the  ftiint  halos  of  the  irised  panes. 

Yet  there  are  graves  whose  rudely-shapen  sod 
Bears  the  fresh  footprints  where  the  sexton 
trod; 
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Graves  where  the  verdore  has  not  dared  to 

shoot, 
Where  the  chanoe  wild«flower  has  not  fized 

its  root, 
Whose  slambering  tenants,  dead  without  a 

name, 
The  etemal  record  shall  at  length  prodaim 
Pure  as  the  holiest  in  the  long  array 
Of  hooded,  mitred  or  tiaraed  day! 


Deal  meeklj,  gently  with  the  hopes  that  guide 
The  lowliest  brother  straying  from  thy  aide; 
If  right,  they  bid  thee  tremble  for  thine  own, 
If  wrong,  the  verdict  is  for  God  alone. 

What  though  the  diampions   of  thy   faith 

esteem 
The  sprinkled  fountain  or  baptismal  stream ; 
Shall  jealous  passions  in  unseemly  strife 
Gross  their  dark  weapons  o'er  the  waves  of 

life? 

Let  my  free  soul  expanding  as  it  can 
Leave  to  his  scheme  the  thonghtful  Puritan ; 
But  Calvin's  dogma  shall  my  lips  deride? 
In  that  Stern  faith  my  angel  Mary  died, 
Or  ask  if  Mercy's  milder  creed  can  save, 
Sweet  sister  risen  from  thy  new-made  grave? 

True,  the  harsh  founders  of  thy  church  re- 

viled 
That  andent  faith,  thetrast  of  Erin's  child;  — 
Must  thoa  be  raking  in  the  crumbled  past 
For  racks  and  fagots  in  her  teeth  to  cast? 
See  from  the  ashes  of  Helvetia's  pile 
The  whitened  skull  of  old  Servetus  smile  I 


Grieve  as  thoa  mast  o'er  History's  reeking 

page; 
Blush  for  the  wrongs  that  stain  thy  happier 

age; 
Strive  with  the  wanderer  from  the  better  path, 
Bearing  thy  message  meekly,  not  in  wrath ; 
Weep  for  the  frail  that  err,  the  weak  that 

fall, 
Have  thine  own  faith,  —  but  hope  and  pray 

for  all. 


ON  LENDING  A  PÜNCH-BOWL. 


Tms  andent  silver  bowl  of  mine,  it  teils  of 
good  old  times, 

Of  joyoas  days,  and  jolly  nights,  and  merry 
Christmas  chimes; 

They  were  a  free  and  jovial  race,  bat  ho- 
nest, brave  and  true, 

That  dipped  their  ladle  in  the  pundi,  when 
this  old  bowl  was  nev^. 

A  Spanish  galleon  broaght  the  bar,  —  so 

runs  the  andent  tale,  — 
'T  was  hammered  by   an  Antwerp   smith, 

whose  arm  was  like  a  flail; 
And  now  and  then  between  the  strokes,  for 

fear  his  strength  should  fail, 
He  wiped  his  brow,  and  quaffed  a  cap  of 

good  old  Flemish  ale. 

*T  was  piu*d]ased  by  an  English  squire,  to 

please  his  loving  dame, 
Who  saw  the  dierubs,  and  conceived  a  long- 

ing  for  the  same; 
And  oft,  as  on  the  andent  stock,  another 

twig  was  found, 
'T  was  fiUed  with  caudle,  spiced  and  bot,  and 

handed  smoking  round. 

But  changing  hands,  it  reached  at  length  a 

Puritan  divine, 
Who  used  to  follow  Timothy,  and  take  a 

little  wine, 
But  hated  punch  and  prelacy;  and  so  it  was, 

perhaps. 
He  went  to  Leyden  where  he  found  conven- 

ticles  and  schnaps. 

And  then,  of  course  you  know  what  's  next, — 

it  left  the  Dutchman's  shore, 
With  tiiose  that  in  theMay-flower  came,  — a 

hundred  souls  and  more, 
Along  with  all  the  fumiture   to   fiU  their 

new  abodes, 
To  judge  by  what  is  still  on  band,  —  at 

least  a  hundred  loads. 

*Twas  on  a  dreary  winter's  eve,  the  night 

was  dosing  dim, 
When  old  Miles  Standish  took   the   bowl, 

and  filled  it  to  the  brim; 
The  little  captain  stood  and  stirred  the  pos- 

set  with  his  sword. 
And  all  his  sturdy  men-at-arms  were  ranged 

about  the  board. 
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He  ponred  the  fiery  Hollands  in,  —  ihe  man 

that  never  feared,  — 
He  took  a  long  and  solmn  draoght,  and  wi- 

ped  his  yellow  beard, 
And  one  by  one  the  mosketeers  —  the  men 

that  fbnght  and  prayed  — 
All  drank  as  't  were  their  mothei^s  milk,  and 

not  a  man  afraid. 

That  night,  affiighted  from  his  nest,  the 

screaming  eagle  flew; 
He  heard  the  Peqaot's  ringing  whoop,  the 

soldier's  wild  halloo; 
And  there  the  sachem  learned  Üie  rale  he 

taaght  to  kith  and  kin, 
„Run  from  the  white  man  when  you  find  he 

smells  of  Hollands  gin." 

A  handred  years,  and  fifty  more,  had  spread 

their  leaves  and  snows, 
A  thousand  rubs  had  flattened  down  each 

little  cherub's  nose, 
When  onoe  again  the  bowl  was  filled,  bat 

not  in  mirth  or  joy, 
*T  was  mingled  by  a  mother's  band  to  cheer 

her  parting  boy. 

„Drink,  John,"  she  said,  „'t  willdoyoa  good, 
—  poor  child,  you  '11  never  bear 

This  working  in  the  dismal  trench  oat  in  the 
midm'ght  air; 


And  if,  —  God  bless  me  I  —  you  were  hurt, 
't  would  keep  away  the  chilL" 

So  John  did  drink,  —  and  well  he  wrought 
that  night  at  Bunker's  Hill! 

I  teil  you  there  was  generous  warmth  in 

good  old  English  cheer; 
I  teil  you  't  was  a  pleasant  thougfat  to  bring 

this  Symbol  here; 
'T  is  but  the  fool  that  loves  excess.    Hast 

thou  a  drunken  soul? 
The  bane  is  in  thy  shallow  skull,  not  in  my 

silvcr  bowll 

I  love  the  memory  of  the  past,  —  its  press- 
ed  yet  fragrant  flowers,  — 

The  moss  that  clothes  its  broken  walls  — 
the  ivy  on  its  towers,  — 

Nay  this  poor  bauble  it  bequeathed,  —  my 
eyes  grow  moist  and  dim 

To  think  of  all  the  vanished  joys  that  dan- 
ced  around  its  brim. 

Then  fill  a  fair  and  honest  cap,  and  bear  it 

straight  to  me; 
The  goblet  hallows  all  it  holds,  whate'er  the 

liquid  be; 
And  may  the  cherubs  on  its  face  protect  me 

from  the  sin 
That  dooms  one  to  those  dreadful  words  — 

„My  dear,  where  have  you  been  ?" 


WILLIAM  W.  STORY. 

Born  about  1812. 


NIAGARA. 

LiKE    hell-hounds    from   their   slumber 
waklng, 
And  panting  madly  for  their  prey, 

Their  whitening  manes  in  fury  shaking, 
And  howling  down  their  rocky  way, 

From   Erie's   sleep,    in    rushing   rapids 
breaking, 
Storms  down  Niagara  — 
Wildly  towards  their  dread  abyss 
Hurrying  they  rage,  and  foam,  and  hiss, 
Over  their  shelving  precipice; 
Yet  pausing  on  those  awful  steeps, 

Firm,  solid,  and  compact, 
With  heavy  plunge,    and  solemn  anthem, 

sweeps 
^jl  —  all  —  together  in  one  emerald  mass, 
The  thundering  cataract; 


And  evermore  its  solemn  roar 

Peals  up  the  heavens,  and  down  the  shore  — 

While  from  the  unremitting  storm 

Of  seething  foam  below, 
Rises  the  water's  ghostlike  form, 

In  its  shroud  of  foamy  snow. 

With  thee  the  wrestling  storm  hath  striven ! 
The  wintry  blast  hath  grasped  thee  by  the 

mane! 
And  from  the  summer's  darkening  heaven, 
Plunging  into  thy  breast  its  forked  levin, 
The  thundei  answered  to  thy  call  again ; 
But  undecaying  in  thy  pauseless  power, 
Heedless  of  storm,  and  reckless  of  the  hoor, 
Deep,  deep,  with  everlasting  trumpet-tone, 
Thou  soundest  ever  on ! 
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A  thonsand  harvests  of  the  human  race, 
Hath  Death's  keen  sickle  shorn, 
Since  thou  wast  in  oonvnlsions  bom; 

But  like  a  passing  mist  across  thy  face, 
Year  follows  year,  and  age  succeeds  to  age, 
And  tefrible  as  al  thine  hour  of  birth, 
Thy  hoary  locks  thou  shakest  wildly  forth, 
And  scarless,  in  eteraal  youth,  dost  rage. 

Falling,  falling,  as  if  in  hüge  despair, 
Thy  watery  weight  descends ; 

Rising,  rising,  as  Hope  were  even  there, 
To  heaven  again  it  tends;  — 
And  Faith  her  rainbow-bridge  uprears 
Upon  the  shattered  spray  of  tears, 
And  o'er  the  roaring  gulf  its  arch  extends. 

Strong  as  thou  art,  there  is  for  thee  an  houri 

There  is  for  thee  a  law! 
Its  limits  an  aknighty  power 

Around  thy  strength  can  draw; 
Who  forged  the  universe  unto  bis  will, 
Can  chain  thy  fury,  bid  thy  storm  be  still; 

He  who  hath  given  paths  unto  the  stars. 
And  meted  to  the  universe  its  bound, 
Who  dothed  thy  being  with  the  voioe  of 

wars, 
Hath  set  thee  thine  appointed  bound. 
Thunderingthou  dashest  on,  with  awful  roar, 
Tet  bandest  humbly  to  His  stern  decree; 
And  thou  unto  His  eye  art  nothing  more 
Than  the  firail  swallows,  that  forever  soar 
Aboye  thy  terrors,  by  his  law  made  free; 
Flames  over  thee,  and  all  the  fiery  sword,  — 
Thou  servest!    Thou  art  bondsman  to  the 

Lord! 


TO  THE  MOON. 

Gentle  moon,  my  heart  thou  stillest, 
When  the  dorne  of  air  thou  fillest 

With  thy  silvery  light  — 
Still  thy  patient  watches  keeping, 
While  the  dreaming  earth  lies  sleeping 

In  the  arms  of  Night. 

Mistily  thy  light  thou  poürest 
ön  the  dark  and  shadowy  forest, 

And  the  sloping  yales! 
In  thy  smile  the  river  shimmers, 
And  the  dewy  grass  blade  glimmers,' 

And  the  dank  mist  trails. 


Silence  in  the  valley  sleepeth, 
Silenoe  every  hül-top  steepeth, 

And  the  tall  trees  sleep  — 
Saving  when  the  li^t  winds  lifting, 
Through  the  hovering  leaflets  sifUng, 

With  a  whisper,  creep. 

Fire-flies  glance  across  the  meadow, 
Lightening  through  its  trailing  shadow, 

Living  meteors  — 
And  a  ceaseless  silvery  ringing, 
From  the  shrill  dcadae  singing, 

Through  the  still  air  stirs. 

Dark,  austere,  and  self-denying, 
In  the  cold  earth's  shadow  lying. 

Half  thy  life  thou  grievest ! 
Half,  from  out  that  darkness  tuming, 
With  a  smile  of  patient  yeaming, 

Peace  to  heaven  thou  givesti 

First,  in  pale  green  twflight  hiding, 
One  faint  star  beside  thee  gliding, 

Gleams  thy  dmetar; 
Then,  when  long  the  stars  have  waited, 
Fiat  thou  risest,  and  belated, 

Buming  red  as  war. 

No  companion  to  thee  given, 
Friendless,  through  the  silent  heaven, 

Suffering,  yet  serenel 
Thou  into  my  heart  art  looking. 
All  my  discontent  rebuking, 

By  thy  placid  mien. 

By  the  roadside  as  I  wander, 
Many  an  idle  dream  I  ponder, 

Many  a  fantasy, 
While  so  friendly  and  abiding, 
Through  the  passing  tree-tops  glidiug, 

Thou  art  ever  nigh. 

Then  I  dream  how  wandering  mortals. 
Passing  through  night's  silver  poi'tals, 

Shutting  day  from  day, 
To  thy  spell  so  mild  and  tender, 
All  their  inmost  thoughts  surrender, 

All  their  sorrows  say. 

Wounded  hearts ,  whose  grief  thou  healest, 
And  from  saddest  memories  stealest. 

All  their  ini/^ard  ache  — 
Hearts,  the  bliss  of  love  possessing, 
That  beneath  thy  gentle  blessing 

Love's  wild  thirsting  slake. 
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STOKY. 


YesI  to  thee  each  spirit  turneth! 

That  which  loveth  —  that  which  moumeth, 

Find  in  thee  repose. 
To  the  night  fheir  leaves  unsealing, 
Bloom  the  secret  flowers  of  feeling, 

That  in  dayh'ght  dose. 

Night!  80  dim  and  so  mysterions! 
Night  I  so  solemn  and  so  serious! 

From  thy  Chambers  swell 
Wondrous  tones,  that  haunt  my  epirit, 
And  to  shadowy  regions  bear  it 

With  resistless  spell. 

Memories  of  the  past  come  o'er  me, 
Dreamy  shadows  pass  before  me, 

Füll  of  love  and  grief ; 
All  my  sonl  is  like  the  ocean, 
Yeaming  with  a  deep  emotion, 

Tremulons  as  a  leaf. 

Yet  the  grief  that  night  awaketh, 
From  thy  peaceful  presence  taketh 

Consolation  sweet! 
Thou  canst  take  the  sting  from  sadness, 
Thou  canst  lend  a  charm  to  gladness, 

Winging  Love's  swift  feet. 

As  thy  silvery  light  refineth 

The  dark  earth  on  which  it  shineth, 

With  ethereal  fire. 
So  aroand  the  shadowy  Real 
Rovers  there  a  light  Ideal, 

Purer,  brighter,  higher. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

EvER  night  and  day  are  present  in  our  planet's 
whirling  fight; 

Chasing  still  the  shade  of  evening,  steals  the 
moming  rim  of  light; 

Ever  chasing,  never  reaching,  like  a  wild 
impetucus  youth, 

Who  pursues  the  dream  of  Beauty  and  the 
ideal  form  of  Truth. 

Indian  palms,  with  shady.  blessing,  bask 
within  the  tropic  day, 

While  the  midnight's  swift  aaroras  on  the 
polar  icebergs  play; 


So  in  changeful  altemation  eyer  more  the 
heart  doth  move, 

And  while  half  in  sorrow  lieth,  half  is  sleep- 
ing  sunned  by  Love. 

Life  is  never  qnite  ondouded,  nor  its  circle 
wholly  fair  — 

Bat  the  mom  of  Hope  still  creepeth  on  the 
shadow  of  Despair. 

Janus-faoed,  within  the  Present  ever  Stands 
the  human  mind,  — 

Hope's  glad  face  still  gazes  forward,  Memor/s 
sadly  looks  behind. 


LOVE. 


Love  never  out  of  Likeness  Springs, 

Joy  marries  not  to  Joy, 
The  strong  unto  the  gentle  dings, 

The  maiden  to  the  boy. 

Aronnd  the  oak  the  ivy  twines, 
The  granite  fronts  the  sea; 

Each  to  its  opposite  indines 
By  Strange  affinity. 

The  Star  into  the  deep  looks  down, 
The  deep  dreams  of  the  star ; 

Nor  distance  nor  decay  are  known, 
Where  love  and  longing  are. 

Who  shall  the  mystery  nnfold, 
That  maketh  hearts  agree? 

The  secret  never  will  be  told, 
That  bindeth  thee  to  me. 


SONG. 


O!  heavy,  heavy,  dayl 
When  wilt  thou  wear  away. 

And  bring  her  sweet  retuming? 
Ol  weary,  weary,  night! 
When  wilt  thou  take  thy  flight. 

And  bring  another  moming? 

O !  Stars,  that  gem  the  skies ! 
Ye  shine  not  like  her  eyes. 
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Where  love  is  ever  beamingl 
Pass  OD,  O  hateful  day  — 
Yet  gentle  night,  O,  stayl 

For  she  is  mine  while  dreaming. 

In  dreams,  she  comes  to  me  — 
In  dreams,  her  eyes  I  see  — 

And  bliss  divine  comes  o'er  me, 
Then  let  my  spirii  creep 
To  thy  pavilion,  sleepl 

While  Love  flies  on  before  me. 


SONNETS. 


WiTH  mouming  glance  no  longer  bend  your 

eyes 
Upon  the  backward  path  —  bat  onward 

press I 
Measnred  with  Truth's  etemal  loveliness, 
So  meanly  shows  our  virtues'  bravest  guise, 
That   time  is  wasted  when  't  is  spent  in 

sighs;  — 
Let  not  the  Past  your  lofty  hope  depress^ 
But  leave  it  to  its  moumful  obsequies, 
While  you  from  out  the  Future  pluck  success. 
With  towering  freedom  grows  the  strength- 

ening  tree, 
Spreads  high  its  branches,  deepens  down  its 

root, 
Careless  it  sees  its  wind-bome  blossoms  flee 
To  strew  the  mouldering  torf  aronnd  its  foot, 
And  sweetened  with  a  season's  luxury, 
No  whit  less  careless,  drops  the  ripened  fimit. 


IL 

A  BUBSFüL  sense   of  Hope,    whose  light 

doth  lie 
Aronnd  a  certain  Faith,  that  cannot  move, 
A  calm,  abiding,  self-sufBdng  love, 
Which  woold  not  sun  itself  in  every  eye, 
Bot  loveth  best  its  own  sweet  secrecy  — 
Which  feels  itself  uplifted  far  above 
Those  earthly  props,  which  might  its  min 

prove  — 
All  faTor,  fortnne,  fancy,  which  may  die  — 


Snch  love  be  mine!  not  like  the  sun-show- 

ered  spray, 
Which  keeps  a  rainbow  in  its  silvery  woof, 
That  when  the  sun  o'erdouds,  fades  swift 

away  — 
But  like  the  diamond,  clear,  and  firm,  and 

bright, 
Which  'gainst  the  biting  tooth  of  Time  is 

proof. 
And  which  imprisons  every  hue  of  light. 


IIL 


MEMORY. 


The  children  of  the  spirit  cannot  die ! 
The   sweet   affections,    tmsting   childhood 

knew  — 
Life's  rosy  dawn,  that  fiUed  with  sunny  dew 
The  cup  of  passion,  when  the  heavens  were 

nigh  — 
The  sting  of  death,  which  makes  our  L'fe  a 

sigh  — 
These  live  forever,  and  their  secret  hue 
Pervades  the  air  of  thought,  even  as  the  blue 
Fills  the  deep  Chamber  of  the  vaulted  sky. 
Yes,  memory  forges  out  its  subtle  chain 
From  every  passing  act,  and  thought,  and 

thing, 
From  the  dim  past,  the  echo  sounds  again, 
If  but  a  careless  band  shall  touch  the  string  — 
As  though   my   spirit   thrilled   thy   casual 

phrase. 
And  sound  the  memories  of  departed  days. 


IV. 


TWILIGHT. 


Thb  yellow  moon  is  gleaming  through  the 

tree, 
And  shines  upon  me  where  I  sit  alone, 
My  spirit  is  subdued  unto  the  tone 
Of  Nature's  sweet  and  wild  monotomy, 
Till  it  is  ample  happiness  to  be; 
No  sullen  longing  in  my  heart  makes  moan, 
But  o'er  my  life  a  summer  breeze  hath  blown, 
And  filled  my  being  with  human  ity.  — 
The  pearly  douds,  that  on  the  golden  breast 
Of  the  dear  twib'ght  sleep,  nor  seem  to  move, 
Are  not  more  tender  than  the  thoughts  of 

love, 
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That  genüy  brooding  o'er  my  spirit  rest,  — 
And  there  thy  gentle  memoiy  shineth  fair 
As  yon  lone  star  in  twüight's  Upper  air. 


V. 

THB   EVBNINO-STAB. 

Thb  keen  north  wind  hath  blown  the  donds 

away, 
And  left  the  antumn  aky  all  oold  and  bare; 
A  palish  orange  rims  the  horizon,  where 
The  lingerlng  gleams  of  sun8etfaintl7pla7;' 


Aboye,  with  keen  sharp  light  and  pointed 

ray, 
Steadfast  and  beautiful,  the  evening  star 
Shines  solitary  in  the  skies  afar, 
Shedding  its  light  upon  the  monntains  gray; 
Lost  in  the  inward  peace  of  reverie, 
I  gaze  npon  the  slowly  fading  skies, 
And  on  their  soft  reflected  light,  that  lies 
In   the   smooth   river,   while  I   dream   of 

thee  — 
Enowing  that  thy  bloe  eyes  behold,  with 

mine, 
Ton  nun-like  star  in  pallid  twihght  shine. 


HENRY  THEODORE  TUCKERMAN. 

Born  1813. 


MARY. 

What  though  the  name  is  old  and  oft  re- 
peated, 
What  though  a  thoasand  beings  bear  it 
now,, 
And  true  hearts  of  the  gentle  word  have 
greeted  — 
What  though  't  is  hallow'd  by  a  poet's 

TOW? 

We  ever  love  the  rose,  and  yet  its  blooming 
Is  a  fauiiliar  rapture  to  the  eye; 

And  yon  brigbt  star  we  hau,  although  its 
looming 
Age  after  age  has  lit  the  northem  sky. 

As    starry    beams    o'er    troubled    billows 
stealing, 
As  garden  odours  to  the  desert  blown, 
In  bosoms  faint  a  gladsome  hope  revealing, 
Like  patriot  music  or  affection's  tone  — 
Thus,  thus,  for  aye,  the  name  of  Maby 
spoken 
By  lips  or  text,  with  magic-like  control, 
The  coorse  of  present  thought  has  quickly 
broken. 
And  stirr'd  the  fountains  of  my  inmost 
soul. 

The  sweetest  tales  of  human  weal  and  sorrow, 
The  fairest  trophies  of  the  limner's  fame, 

To  my  fond  ßmcy,  Maby,  seem  to  borrow 
Cdestial  halos  ^om  thy  gentle  name: 


The  Grecian  artist  glean'd  from  many  faoes. 
And  in  a  perfect  whole  the  parts  com- 
bined, 
So   haye  I   counted    o'er    dear    woman^s 
graoes 
To  form  the  Mary  of  my  ardent  mind. 

And  marvel  not  I  thus  call  my  ideal  — 

We  inly  paint  as  we  would  have  things  be  — 
The  fancifiil  Springs  ever  from  the  real, 

As  Aphrodite  rose  from  out  the  sea. 
Who  smiled  upon  me  kindly  day  by  day, 

In  a  far  land  where  I  was  sad  and  lone  ? 
Whose  presence  now  is  my  delight  away? 

Both  angels  must  the  same  bless'd  title 
own. 

What   spirits   round   my   weary    way    are 
flying, 
What  fortunes  on  my  future  life  await, 
Like  the  mysterious  hymns  the  winds  are 
sighing, 
Are  all  unknown  —  in  trust  I  bide  my 
fate; 
Bnt  if  one  blessing  I  might  crave  from 
Heaven, 
'T  would  be  that  Mary  sbould  my  being 
cheer, 
Hang  o'er  me  when  the  chord  of  life  is 
riven, 
Be  my  dear  household  word,  and  my  last 
accent  here. 
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TÜCaSLEBMAK.  m 

ALL  HEARTS  ARE  NOT  DISLOYAL. 


Alone  once  more!  —  but  with  such  deep 
emotion, 

Waking  to  lifo  a  thoosand  hopes  and  fears, 
Such  wild  distrust  —  such  absolute  devotion, 

My  bosom  seems  a  drearj  lake  of  tears : 

Tears  that  stern  manhood  long  restrain'd 
from  gushing, 

As  mountains  keep  a  river  from  the  sea, 
üntil  Spnng*8  floods,  impetuously  rushing, 

Channel  a  bed,  and  set  its  waters  free! 

What  mockery  to  all  true  and  earnest  feeling, 

This  fatal  union  of  the  false  and  fair ! 
EjeSy  lips^  and  voioe,  unmeasnred  bliss  re- 
vealing, 
With  hearts  whose  lightness  fills  us  with 
despairl 

0  God!  some  sorrows  öf  our  wondrous  being 

A  patient  mind  can  partly  clear  away; 
Ajnbition    cools    when   fortune's   gifts   are 
fleeing, 
And    nien     grow    thonghtful    round  •  a 
brother's  clay; 

But  to  what  end  this  waste  of  noble  passion  ? 

This  wearing  of  a  truthful  heart  to  dust  — 
Adoring  slaves  of  humour,  praise,  or  fashion, 

The  vain  recipients  of  aboundless  trust? 

Come  home,  fond  heart,  cease  all  instinctive 
pleading, 
As  the  dread  fever  of  insane  desire, 
To  some  dark  gulf  by  wann  afiections  leading, 
Wheo  lovemust  long  survive,  though  faith 
expire  I 

Though  wonted  glory  from  the  earth  will 
vanish, 
And  life  seem  desolate,  and  hope  beguile, 
Love's  cherish^d  dream  leam  steadfastly  to 
banish, 
Till  death  thy  spirit's  conflict  reconcilel 


All  hearts  are  not  disloyal:  let  thy  trust 

Be  deep,  and  clear,  and  all-confiding  still, 

For  though  Love's  fruit  tum  on  the  lips  to 

dust, 

She  ne'er  betrays  her  child  to  lasting  ill: 

Through  leagues  of  desert  must  the  pilgrim  go 

Ere  on  bis  gaze  the  holy  turrets  rise; 
Through  the  long,  sultry  day  the  stream 
must  flow 
Ere  it  can  mirror  twilight's  purple  skies. 
Fall  back  unscatlied  from  oontact  with  the 
vain, 
Keep  thy  rohes  white,  thy  spirit  hold  and 
free, 
And  calraly  launch  Afiection's  hark  again, 
Hopefiü  of  golden  spoils  reserved  for  thee! 
Though  lone  the  way  as  that  already  trod, 
Cling  to  thine  own  integrity  and  GodI 


FREEDOM. 


Freedom  !  beneath  thy  banner  1  was  bom  — 

O  let  me  share  thy  füll  and  perfect  life! 
Teach  me  opinion's  slavery  to  scom, 

And  to  be  free  from  passion's  bitter  strife ; 
Free  of  the  world,  a  self-dependent  soul 

Nourish*d  by  lofty  aims  and  genial  truth. 
And  made  more  free  byLove's  serene  control, 

The  spell  of  beauty  and  the  hopes  of 
youth. 
The  liberty  of  Nature  let  me  know, 

Caught  from  her  mountains,  groves,  and 
crystal  streams. 
Her  starry  host,  and  sunset's  purple  glow, 

That  woo  the  spirit  with  celestial  dreams, 
On  Fancy's  wing  exultingly  to  soar, 
Till  life's  harsh  fetters  dog  the  heart  no 
more! 
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SERENADE. 

Slebpino!  whj  now  ßleeping? 

The  moon  herseif  looks  gay, 
While  through  ihj  lattice  peeping, 

Wilt  not  her  call  obey? 
Wake,  lovo»  each  star  is  kceping 

For  thee  its  brightest  raj; 
And  languishes  the  gleaming 
From  fire-flies  now  Streaming 

Athwart  the  dewy  spray. 

Awake,  the  skies  are  weeping 

Because  thou  art  away. 
But  if  of  me  thou  'rt  dreaming, 

Sleep,  loved  one,  while  you  may; 
And  niu8ic*s  wings  shall  hover 
Sofily  thy  sweet  dreams  over, 

Fanning  dark  thoughts  away, 
While,  dearest,  't  is  thy  lover 

Who  '11  bid  each  bright  one  stay. 


WHAT  IS  SOLITÜDE? 

Not  in  the  shadowy  wood, 

Not  in  the  crag-hung  glen, 
Not  where  the  echoes  brood 

In  caves  nntrod  by  men; 
Not  by  the  bleak  sea-shore, 

Where  loitering  surges  break, 
Not  on  the  mountain  hoar, 

Not  by  the  breezeless  lake, 
Not  on  Üie  desert  piain, 

Where  man  hath  never  stood, 
Whether  on  isle  or  main  — 

Not  there  is  solitude! 

Birds  are  in  woodland  bowers, 

Voices  in  lonely  dells, 
Streams  to  the  listening  hours 

Talk  in  earth's  secret  cells ; 
Over  the  gray-ribb'd  sand 

Breathe  ocean's  frothing  L'ps, 
Over  the  still  lake's  Strand 

The  flower  toward  it  dips; 


Pluming  the  mountain's  crest, 

Life  tosses  in  its  pines; 
Coursing  the  desert's  breast, 

Life  in  the  steed's  mane  shines. 

Leave  —  if  thou  wouldst  be  lonely  - 

Leave  Nature  for  the  crowd; 
Seek  there  for  one  —  one  only  — 

With  kindred  mind  endow'dl 
There  —  as  with  Nature  erst 

Closely  thou  wouldst  commune  — 
The  deep  soul-music,  nursed 

In  either  heart,  attunel 
Heart-wearied,  thou  wilt  own, 

Vainly  that  phantom  woo'd, 
That  thou  at  last  hast  known 

What  is  true  solitude! 


MELODY. 


When  the  flowers  of  Friendship  or  Love 

have  decay'd, 
In  the  heart  that  has  trusted  and  once  been 

betray'd, 
No  sunshine  of  kindness  their  bloom  can 

restore; 
For  the  yerdure  of  feeling  will  quicken  no 

more! 

Hope  cheated  too  often  when  life's  in  its 

spring, 
From  the  bosom  that  nursed  it  for  ever 

takes  wingl 
And  Memoiy  comes,  as  its  promises  fade, 
To  brood  o'er  the  havoc  that  Passion  has 

made. 

As  't  is  Said  that  the  swallow  the  tenement 

•leaves 
Where  ruin  endangers  her  nest  in  the  eaves, 
While  the  desolate  owl  takes  her  place  on 

the  wall, 
And  builds  in  the  mansion  that  nods  to  its 
&11. 
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INDUN  SUMMER. 


Light  as  love's  smiles,  the  silvery  mist  at 

mom 
Floats  in  loose  flakes  along  the  limpidriver; 
The  blue  bird*s  notes  upon  the  soft  breeze 

bome, 
As  high  in  air  he  carols,  faintly  quiver; 
The  weepingbirch,  like  banners  idly  waving, 
Bends  to  the  stream,  its  spicy  branches 

laving; 
Beaded  with  dew,  the  witch-elm's  tasseis 

shiver ; 
The  timid  rabbit  from  the  furze  is  peeping, 
And  from  the  springy  spray  the  squirrers 

gaily  leaping. 

I  love  thee,  Antumn,  for  thy  scenery  ere 
The  blasts  of  winter  chase  the  varied  dyes 
That  richly  deck  the  slow-declining  year; 
I  love  the  splendour  of  thy  sunset  skies, 
The  gorgeous  hues  that  tinge  each  failing  leaf, 
Lovely  as  beauty's  cheek,  as  woman*s  love 

too,  brief ; 
I  love  the  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  flies, 
As  on  the  wind  he  pours  his  parting  luy, 
And  wings  his  loitering  flight  to  summer 
climes  away, 

0,  Nature!  still  I  fondly  turn  to  thee, 
With  feelings  fresh  as  e'er  my  childhood's 

were;  — 
Though  wild  and  passion-toss'd  my  youth 

may  be, 
Toward  thee  I  still  the  same  devotion  bear ; 
To  thee  —  to  thee  —  though  health  and  hope 

no  more 
Life's  wasted  verdure  may  to  me  restore  — 
I  still can,child-like, Corneas  when in  prayer 
I  bow*d  my  head  upon  a  mother's  knee, 
And  deem*d  the  world,  like  her,  all  truth 
•  and  purity. 


WE  PARTED  IN  SADNESS. 

We  parted  in  sadness,  but  spoke  not  of 
parting; 
We  talk'd  not  of  hopes  that  we  both  must 
resign, 
I  saw  not  her  eyes,  and  but  one  tear-drop 
starting, 
Fell  down  on  her  band  as  it  trembled  in 
mine: 

Rerrig,  American.  Literatur.  11. 


Each   feit   that   the   past   we   could  never 
recover, 
Each  feit  that  the  future  no  hope  could 
restore ; 
She  shadder'd  at  wringing  the  heart  of  her 
lover, 
/  dared  not  to  say  I  must  meet  her  no 
more. 


Long  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  spring- 
time  smiles  ever 
As  o'er  our  young  loves  it  first  smiled  in 
their  birth. 
Long  years  have  gone  by,  yet  that  parting, 
O!  never 
Can  it  be  forgotten  by  either  on  earth. 
The  note  of  each  wild  bird  thatcarob  toward 
heaven, 
Must  teil  her  of  swift-winged  hopes  that 
were  mine, 
And  the  dew  that  steals  over  each  blossom 
at  even, 
TelU  me  of  the  tear-drop  that  wept  their 
decline. 


TO  AN  AUTUMN  ROSE. 

Tell  her  I  love  her  —  love  her  for  those 

eyes 
Now  soft  with  feeling,  radiant  now  with 

mirth 
Which,  like  a  lake  reflecting  autiimn  skies, 
Reveal  two  heavens  here  to  us  on  Earth  — 
The  one  in  which  their  soulful  beauty  lies, 
And   that    wherein    such    soulfulness    has 

birth : 
Go  to  my  lady  ere  the  season  flies, 
And  the  rüde  winter  comes  thy  bloom  to 

blast  — 
Go !  and  with  all  of  eloquence  thou  hast, 
The  bnrning  story  of  my  love  discover, 
And  if  the  theme  should  fail,  alas !  to  move 

her, 
Teil  her  when  youth's  gay  budding-time  is 

past, 
And  summer*s  gaudy  flowering  is  over, 
Like  thee,  my  love  will  blossom  to  the  last  I 
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SYMPATHY. 

Well!  call  it  Friendship!  have  I  ask'd  for 

more, 
Even  in  those  moments,  when  I  gave  thee 

^most? 
*T  was  but  for  thee,  I  look'd  so  far  before ! 
I  saw  our  bark  was  hunying  blindly  on, 
A  guideless  thing  upon  a  dangepous  coast  — 
With  thee  —  with  thee,  where  would  I  not 

have  gone? 
But  could  I  see  thee  dri/t  upon  the  shore, 
ünknowing  drift  upon  a  shore,  unknown? 
Yes,  call  it  Friendship,  and  let  no  revealing 
If  love  be  there,  e'er  make  love's  wild  name 

heard, 
It  will  not  die,  if  it  be  worth  concealing  I 
Call  it  then  Friendship  —  but  oh,  let  that 

Word 
Speak  but  for  me  —  for  me ,  a  deeper  feeling 
Than  ever  yet  a  lover*s  bosom  stirr'dl 


SPARKLING  AND  BRIGHT. 

Sparklino  and  bright  in  liquid  light 
Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in, 

With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 
Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 


Then  fiU  to-night  with  hearts  as  b'ght, 
To  loves  as  gay  and  Meeting 

As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's 
brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 


O !  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 

Of  Time  through  Life*s  dominions, 
We  here  a  while  would  now  beguile 
The  graybeard  of  bis  pinions, 
To  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's 
brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 


But  since  delight  can't  tempt  the  wight, 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him, 
Nor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  elf, 
Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him, 
We  *11  drink   to-night  with  hearts  as 
light, 
To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's 
brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 


NATHANIEL  P.  WILLIS. 

Born    1807. 


A  CHILD'S  FIRST  IMPRESSION  OF 
A  STAR. 

She  had  been  told  that  God  made  all  the 

Stars 
That  twinkled  up  in  heaven;  and  now  she 

stood 
Watching  the  Coming  of  the  twilight  on, 
As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world. 
And  this  were  its  first  eve.    She  stood  alone 
By  the  low  window,  with  the  silkcn  lash 
Of  her  soft  eye  upraised,  and  her  sweet 

mouth 
Half  parted  with  the  new  and  stränge  delight 
Of  beauty  that  she  could  not  comprehend, 
And  had  not  seen  before.    The  purple  folds 
Of  the  low  sunset  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky 


That  looked  so  still  and  delicate  above, 
Filled  her  young  heart  with  gladness,  and 

the  eve  * 
Stole  on  with  its  deep  shadows,  and  she 

still 
Stood  looking  at  the  west  with  that  half 

smile, 
As  if  a  pleasant  thought  were  at  her  heari. 
Presently,  in  the  edge  of  the  last  tint 
Of  sunset,  where  the  blue  was  melted  in 
To  the  faint  golden  mellowness,  a  star 
Stood  suddenly.    A  laugh  of  wild  delight 
Burst  from  her  lips,  and,  putting  up  her 

hands. 
Her    simple   thought   broke    forth    expres- 

sively;  — 
„Father,  dear  father,  God  has  made  a  star.'^ 
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Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it 

Is  red  within  the  cup! 
Sfaj  not  for  pleasure  when  she  filb 

Her  tempting  beaker  upl 
Though  clear  its  depths,  and  rieh  its  glow, 
A  spell  of  madness  lurks  beiow. 

They  say  'tis  pleasant  on  the  lip, 

And  merry  on  the  brain: 
They  say  it  slirs  the  sluggish  blood, 

And  dulls  the  tooth  of  pain. 
Ay  —  but  within  its  glowing  deeps 
A  stinging  serpent,  unseen, 


Its  rosy  lights  will  turn  to  fire, 
Its  coolness  chango  to  thirst; 

And,  by  its  mirth,  within  the  brain 
A  sleepless  worm  is  nursed. 

There  's  not  a  bubble  at  the  hrira 

That  does  not  carry  food  for  him. 

Then  dash  the  brimming  cup  aside, 

And  spill  its  purple  wine: 
Take  not  its  madness  to  thy  lip  — 

Let  not  its  curse  be  thine.  ^ 

'T  is  red  and  rieh,  —  but  grief  and  woe 
Are  hid  those  rosy  depths  below. 


SPRING. 


The  Spring  is  here,  the  delicate-footed  May, 
With  its  sUght  fingers  füll  of  leaves  and 
flowers; 
And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  be  away, 
Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  voluptuous 
hours; 
A  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wings, 
Restless  to  soar  above  these  perishing  things. 

We  pass  oot  from  the  city's  feverish  hum, 
To  find  refreshment  in  the  silent  woods; 

And  nature,  that  is  beautiful  and  dumb, 
Like  a  cool  sleep  upon  the  pulses  broods ; 

Yet,  even  there,  a  restless  thought  will  steal, 

To  teach  the  indolent  heart  it  still  must  feeL 

Strange,  that  the  audible  stillnessof  thenoon, 
The  waters  trippiog  with  their  silver  i^ei^ 

The  toming  to  the  light  of  leaves  in  June, 
And  the  light  whisper  as  their  edges  meet : 


Strange,  that  they  fiU  not,  with  their  tranquil 

tone, 
The  spirit,  Walking  in  their  niidst  alone. 

There's  no  contentment  in  a  world  like  this, 
Save  in  forgetting  the  immortal  dream; 

We  may  not  gaze  upon  the  stars  of  blias, 
That  through  the  cloud-rifts  radiantly 
stream ; 

Bird-like,  the  prison'd  soul  will  lift  its  eye 

And  pine  tili  it  is  hooded  from  the  sky. 


APRIL. 


I  HAVE  found  violets.  April  hath  come  on. 
And  the  cool  winds  feel  softer,  and  the  rain 
Falls  in  the  beaded  drops  of  summer-time. 
You  may  hear  birds  at  morning,  and  at  eve 
The  tarne  dove  lingers  tili  the  twih'ght  falls, 
Cooing  upon  the  eaves,  and  drawing  in 
His  beautiful,  bright  neck,  and,  from  the 

hüls, 
A  murmur  like  the  hoarseness  of  the  sea, 
Teils  the  release  of  waters,  and  the  earih 
Sends  up  a  pleasant  smell,  and  the  dry  leaves 
Are  lifted  by  the  grass;  and  so  I  know 
That  Nature,  with  her  delicate  ear,  hath 

heard 
The  dropping  of  the  velvet  foot  of  Spring. 
Take  of  my  violets !    I  found  them  where 
The  liquid  south  stole  o'er  them,  on  a  bank 
That  lean'd  to  running  water.  There's  to  me 
A  daintiness  about  these  early  flowers, 
That  touches  me  like  pcetry.    They  blow 
With  such  a  simple  loveliness  among  • 
The  common  herbs  of  pasture,  and  breathe  out 
Their  lives  so  unobtrusively,  like  hearts 
Wh  ose  beatings  are  too  gentle  for  the  world 
I  love  to  go  in  the  capricious  days 
Of  April  and  hunt  violets,  when  the  rain 
Is  in  the  blue  cups  trembling,  and  they  nod 
So  gracefully  to  the  kisses  of  the  wind. 
It  may  be  deem'd  too  idle,  but  the  young 
Read  nature  like  the  manuscript  of  Heaven, 
And  call  the  flowers  its  poetry.    Go  out! 
Ye  spirits  of  habitual  unrest. 
And  read  it,  when  the  „fever  of  the  world*' 
Hath  made  your  hearts  impatient,  and,  if  life 
Hath  yet  one  spring  unpoison'd,  it  will  be 
Like  a  beguiling  music  to  its  flow, 
And  you  will  no  more  wondcr  that  I  love 
To  hunt  for  violets  in  the  April-time. 
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MAKIA  ELIZABETH  BROOKS. 

Born  1795.     Died  1845. 


OH,  WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Oh,  weep  not  for  the  dead! 
Bather,  o  rather  give  the  tear 
To  those  that  darkly  linger  here, 

When  all  besides  are  fled; 
Weep  for  the  spirit  withering 
In  its  cold  cheerless  sorrowing, 
Weep  for  the  young  and  lovely  one 
Thrtt  ruin  darkly  rcvels  on; 

But  never  be  a  tear-drop  shed 

For  them,  the  pure  enfmnchised  dead. 

O,  weep  not  for  the  dead. 
No  more  for  them  the  blighting  chill, 
The  thousand  shades  of  earthly  ill, 

The  thousand  ihorns  we  tread; 
Weep  for  the  life-charm  early  flown, 
The  spirit  broken,  bleeding,  lone; 
Weep  for  the  death  pangs  of  the  heart, 
Ere  being  from  the  bosom  part; 

But  never  be  a  tear-drop  given 

To  those  that  rest  in  yon  blue  heaven. 


DREAM  OF  LIFE. 

1  HE  ARD  the  music  of  the  wave, 
As  it  rippled  to  the  shore; 


THE  SONG  OF  CAPTIVE  ISRAEL. 

Comb,  sweep  the  harpl  one  thrilling  rush 

Of  all  that  warm'd  its  chords  to  song, 
And  then  the  strains  for  ever  hush 

That  oft  have  breathed  its  wires  along! 
The»  ray  is  qiiench'd  that  lit  our  mirth, 

The  shrine  is  gone  that  claim'd  theprayer; 
And  exiles  o*er  the  distant  earlh, 

How  can  we  wake  the  carol  there. 

One  sigh,  my  harp!  and  then  to  slcep, 

For  all  that  loved  thy  song  have  flown; 
Why  shoiild'st  thou  lonely  vigils  keep, 

Forsaken,  broken,  and  alone? 
Let  this  sad  murnmr  be  thy  last, 

Nor  e'er  again  in  music  swell; 
Thine  hours  of  joyousness  are  past, 

And  thus  we  sever:  lare  thee  well! 


And  saw  the  willow  branches  lave, 
As  light  Winds  swept  them  o'er; 

The  music  of  the  golden  bow, 

That  did  the  torrent  span; 
But  I  heard  a  sweeter  music  flow 

From  the  youthful  heart  of  man. 

The  wave  rushed  on ;  the  hues  of  heaven 

Fainter  and  fiiinter  grew; 
And  deeper  melodies  were  given 

As  swift  the  changes  flew: 
Then  came  a  shadow  on  my  sight, 

The  golden  bow  was  dim: 
And  he  that  laugh  M  beneath  its  light, 

What  was  the  change  to  him? 

I  saw  him  not;  only  a  throng 

Like  the  swell  of  troubled  ocean, 
Rising,  sinking,  swept  along 

In  the  tempest's  wild  commotion: 
Sleeptng,  dreaming,  waking  then, 

Chains  to  link  or  sever; 
Tuming  to  the  dream  again, 

Fain  to  dasp  it  ever. 

There  was  a  rush  upon  my  brain, 

A  darkness  on  mine  eye; 
And  when  I  tum'd  to  gaze  again 

The  mingled  forms  were  nigh; 
In  shadowy  mass  a  mighty  hall 

Rose  on  the  fitful  scene; 
Flowers,  music,  gems  were  flung  o'er  alL 

Not  such  as  once  had  been. 

Then  in  its  mist,  far,  far  away, 

A  phantom  seemed  to  be; 
The  something  of  a  gone-by  day, 

But  oh,  how  changed  was  he! 
He  rose  beside  the  festal  board, 

Whei*e  sat  the  merry  throng; 
And  as  the  purple  juice  he  pour'd 

Thus  woke  bis  wassail  song  — 


SONG. 


CoME,  while  with  wine  the  goblets  flow, 
For  wine  they  say  has  power  to  bless; 

And  flowers  too  —  not  roses,  no! 
Bring  poppies,  bring  forgetfulness ! 
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A  Lethe  for  departed  bliss, 

And  each  too  well  remember'd  scene; 
Earth  has  no  sweeter  draught  than  this, 

Which  drowns  the  thought  of  what  has 
been. 

Here's  to  the  heart's  cold  iciness, 

Which  cannot  smile,  but  will  not  sigh; 

If  wine  can  bring  a  chill  like  this, 
Come,  fill  for  me  the  goblet  high. 

Come,  and  the  cold,  the  false,  the  dead, 
ShuU  never  cross  our  revelry; 

We  11  kiss  the  wine-ctip  sparkling  red, 
And  snap  the  chain  of  memory. 


SONG. 


Day,  in  melting  purple  dying, 
Blossoms^  all  around  me  sighing, 
Fragrance,  from  the  lilies  straying, 
Zephyr,  with  my  ringlets  playing, 

Ye  but  waken  my  distress; 

I  am  sick  of  loneliness. 

Thou,  to  whom  I  love  to  hearken, 
Come,  ere  night  aroand  me  darken; 
Though  thy  soflness  but  deceive  me, 
Say  thou  'rt  true,  and  I  '11  believe  thee ; 

Veil,  if  ill,  thy  soul's  intent  — 

Let  me  think  it  innocent! 

Save  thy  toiling,  spare  ihy  treasure; 
All  I  ask  is  friendship's  pleasure; 
Let  the  shining  ore  lie  darkling. 
Bring  no  gern  in  lustre  sparkling: 

Gifls  and  gold  are  nanght  to  me; 

I  wonld  only  look  on  thee! 
• 

Teil  to  thee  the  high  wrought  feeüng, 

Ecstasy  but  in  revealing; 

Paint  to  thee  the  deep  Sensation, 

Bapture  in  participation, 
Yet  but  torture,  if  comprest 
In  a  lone,  unfriended  breast. 

Absent  still!    Ah!  come  and  bless  me! 

Let  these  eyes  again  caress  thee; 

Once,  in  caution,  I  could  fly  thee: 

Now,  I  nothing  could  deny  thee; 
In  a  look  if  death  there  be, 
Come,  and  I  will  gaze  on  thee! 


FAREWELL  TO  CÜBA. 

Adieu,  fair  isle!    I  love  thy  bower«, 
I  love  thy  dark  eyed  daughters  there; 

The  cool  pomegranate's  scarlet  flowers 
Look  brighter  in  their  jetty  hair. 

They  praised  my  forehead's  stainless  white! 

And  when  I  thirsted,  gave  a  draught 
From  the  füll  clustering  cocoa's  height, 

And  smiling,  blessed  me  as  I  quafied. 

Well  pleased,  the  kind  retum  I  gave, 
And  clasped  in  their  embraces*  twine. 

Feit  the  soft  breeze,  like  Lethe's  wave, 
Becalm  this  bcating  heart  of  mine. 

Why  will  my  heart  so  wildly  beat? 

Say,  Seraphs,  is  my  lot  tob  blest, 
That  thus  a  fitful,  feverish  heat 

Must  rifle  me  of  health  and  rest? 

Alas!  I  fear  my  native  snows  — 

A  clime  too  cold,  a  heart  too  warm  — 

Alternate  chills,  alternate  glows  — 

Too  fiercely  threat  my  flower-like  form. 

The  orange  tree  has  fruit  and  flowers; 

The  grenadilla,  in  its  bloom, 
Hangs  o*er  its  high,  luxuriant  bowers, 

Like  fringes  from  a  Tyrian  loom. 

When  the  white  coffee  blossoms  swell, 
The  fair  moon  füll,  the  evening  long, 

I  love  to  hear  the  warbling  bell. 

And  sunburnt  peasant's  wayward  song. 

Drive  gently  on,  dark  muleteer, 
And  the  light  seguidilla  frame; 

Fain  would  I  listen  still,  to  hear 
At  every  close  thy  mistress'  name. 

Adieu,  fair  isle!  the  waving  palm 
Is  pencilled  on  thy  purest  sky; 

Warm  sleeps  the  bay,  the  air  is  balm, 
And,  soothed  to  languor,  scarce  a  sigh 

Escapes  for  those  I  love  so  well, 

For  those  I  've  loved  and  left  so  long; 

On  me  their  fondest  musings  dwell, 
To  them  alone  my  sighs  belong. 

On,  on,  my  bark!  blow,  southem  breeze! 

No  longer  wonld  I  lingering  stay; 
'T  were  better  far  to  die  with  these 

Than  live  in  pleasure  far  away. 
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FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD. 

Born   1813. 


SILENT  LOVE. 

Ah  !  let  our  love  be  still  a  folded  flower, 
A  pure,  moss  rose-bud  blushingtobe  seen, 

Hoarding  its  balm  and  beauty  for  that  hour 
When  Souls  may  meet  without  the  clay 
between ! 

Let  not  a  breath  of  passion  dare  to  blow 
Its  tender,  timid,  clinging  leaves  apart! 

Let  not  the  sunbeam,  with  too  ardent  glow, 
Profane  the  dewy  freshness  at  its  hearti 

Ah!  keep  it  folded  like  a  sacred  thing! 
With   tears   and   smiles   its   blboin   and 
fragrance  nnrse; 
Still  let  the  modest  veil  aronnd  it  cling, 
Nor  with  rüde  touch  its  pleading  sweet- 
ness  curse. 

Be  thou  content,  as  I,  to  Tcnow^  not  see^ 
The  glowing  life,  the  treasured  wealth 
within  — 
To  feel  our  spirit-flower  still  fresh  and  free, 
And  guard  its  blush,  its  smile,  from  shame 
and  sin. 

Ah !  keep  it  holy !  once  the  v&A  withdrawn  — 
Once  the  rose  blooms  —  its  balmy  soul 
will  fly, 
As  fled  of  old  in  sadness,  yet  in  scorn, 
Th'  awaken'd  god  from  Psyche's  daring 
eye! 


STANZAS  FOR  MÜSIC. 


Believe  nie,  't  is  no  pang  of  jealous  pride 
That  brings  these  tears  I  know  not  how  to 

hide; 
I  only  grieve  because  —  because  —  T  see 
Thou  findest  not  aü  thy  heart  demands  in  me. 


I  only  grieve  that  other«,  who  care  less 
For  thy  dear  love,  thy  lightest  wish  may 

bless; 
That  while  to  them  thou  'rt  nothing  —  all 

to  me, 
They  may  a  moment  minister  to  thee! 

Ah !  If  a  fairy's  magic  might  were  mine, 
I'd  joy  to  change  with  each  new  wish  of 

thine ; 
Nothing  to  all  the  world  beside  I  'd  be, 
And  everything  thou  lov'st,  in  tum  to  thee  I 

Pliant  as  clouds,  that  haunt  the  sun-god  still, 
I  *d  catch  each  ray  of  thy  prismatic  will ; 
I  'd  be  a  flower  —  a  wild ,   sweet  flower 

I  'd  be, 
And  sigh  my  very  life  away  for  thee. 

I  'd  be  a  gern  and  drink  light  from  the  snn, 
To  glad  thee  with,  if  gems  thy  fancy  won; 
Were  birds  thy  joy,  I  'd  light  with  docile 

glee 
Upon  thy  band,  and  shut  my  wings  for  thee ! 

Could  a  wild  wave  thy  glance  of  pleasure 

meet, 
I'd  lay  my  crown  of  spray -pearls  at  thy 

feet; 
Or  could  a  star  delight  thy  heart,  I  *d  be 
The  happiest  star  that  ever  look'd  on  thee! 

If  music  lured  thy  spirit,  I  would  take 
A  tune's  aerial  beauty  for  tljy  sake; 
And  float  into  thy  soul,  tili  I  could  see 
How  to  become  all  melody  to  thee. 

The   weed,    that  by   the  garden   blossem 

grows, 
Would,  if  it  could,  be  glorious  as  the  rose; 
It  tries  to  bloom  —  its  soul  to  light  aspires ; 
The  love  of  beauty  every  fibre  fires. 

And  I  —  no  luminous  cloud  floats  by  above, 
But  wins  at  once  my  envy  and  my  love, 
So  passionately  wild  this  thirst  in  me, 
To  be  all  beauty  and  all  grace  to  theo! 
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Alas!  I  am  bot  woman,  fond  and  weak, 
Wilhout  even  power  my  proud,  pure  love 

to  speak, 
But  oh!  by  all  I  fail  in,  love  not  me 
For  what  1  am  —  but  what  I  wish  to  be! 


THE  TALISMAN. 

My  darling  child !  beside  my  knee 

She  lingers,  pleading  low 
For  jjust  one  more  sweet  fairy  tale, 

And  then  I  '11  let  you  gol" 

„So  listen,  dear,  and  I  will  teil 

How  once  to  man  was  given 
An  instrnment  so  heavenly  sweet 

'T  was  thought  it  came  from  Heaven. 

„So  daintily  its  strings  were  wronght, 

So  exquisitely  fine, 
A  breath  from  Him  who  made,  could  break 

The  tallsman  divine. 

„So  prompt,  too,  with  its  eloquent  tones, 

This  rare  device  they  say, 
That,  without  touch  of  human  hands, 

A  wish  could  bid  it  playl 

„In  radiant  Eden  first  'twas  heard, 

Harmonious,  mild,  and  clear; 
And  at  the  sound,  each  singing-bird 

Its  warble  hush'd,  to  hear. 

„From  thence,  with  varying  melody, 

But  never  with  a  tone 
So  pure,  so  free,  as  then  it  had, 

It  pas8*d  from  sire  to  son. 

„And  now,  in  murmurs  soft  and  low 

As  rippling  rills,  it  sang, 
And  now  with  wild,  impassion'd  flow, 

Its  clarion-music  rangl 

,,If  Love  or  Pity  tuned  the  string, 

Or  Memory  ask'd  its  aid, 
Sweet,  pleading  notes,  the  charmed  thing 

In  tender  cadence  play'd. 

„If  Anger  touch'd  the  quivcring  chords 

With  trembling  band  of  fire, 
"What  demon-tones  —  what  buming  words 

Besounded  from  the  lyre  I 


„But  oh!  when  soft  Forgiveness  came, 
And  o'er  the  discord  sigh*d,  — 

How  like  an  angePs  lute  of  love 
That  fairy  lyre  repliedl 

„A  fearful  power  the  gift  possess'd, 

A  power  for  good  or  ill;  — 
Each  passion  of  the  human  breast 

Could  sweep  the  strings  at  will. 

„And  it  could  melt  to  softest  tears, 

Or  madden  into  crime, 
The  hearts  that  heard  its  thrilling  strains, 

Wild,  plaintive,  or  sublime. 

„The  oath  within  the  murderer's  heart, 
Fair  childhood's  sinless  prayer, 

Hope's  eager  sigh,  Affection's  vow, 
All  found  an  echo  there! 

„What  pity,  that  a  gift  so  rieh, 

Attuned  by  love  divine. 
Was  thus  pro&ned  by  impious  man, 

At  Guilt's  unhallow'd  shrine!" 

Her  eyes  in  innocent  wonder  raised, 

As  gravely  still  I  spoke; 
The  child  into  my  face  had  gazed, 

But  now  the  pause  she  broke:  — 

„OhI  were  it  mine,  that  wondrous  toy, 
That  but  a  wish  could  wake! 

Mamma,  't  would  be  my  pride,  my  joy, 
Soft  melody  to  make! 

„The  evil  spirits,  tempting  youlh, 
Should  ne'er  approach  my  Ireasure, 

I'd  keep  it  pure  for  Love,  for  Truth, 
For  Pity,  Hope,  and  Pleasurel 

„And  they  should  play  so  blest  a  strain 

lipon  th'  enchanted  lyre, 
That  Heaven  would  claim  it  back  again, 

To  join  its  own  sweet  choir.'* 

„Keep,  keep,  my  child,  that  promise  still, 

,The  wondrous  toy*  is  thine! 
E'en  now  thy  spirit  tuned  it;  —  't  is 

The  human  voice  divine! 

„Oh!  ask  of  Heaven  to  teach  thy  tongue 

A  true,  a  reverent  tone,  — 
Füll  oft  attuned  to  praise  and  prayer, 

And  still  to  vice  unknown ! 
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„And  rather  be  ft  mute  for  aye, 
Than  yield  its  music  sweet 

To  Malice,  Scorn,  Impurity, 
To  Slander,  or  Deceit! 

„Degrade  not  thou  the  instniment 
That  God  has  given  to  thee, 

But  tili  its  latest  breath  be  spent, 
Let  Conscience  keep  the  keyl^^ 


LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

„Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

And  yet  we  check  and  chide 
The  airy  angels  as  they  float  about  us, 
With  ndes  of  so-call'd  wisdom,  tili  they 

grow 
The  same  tarne  slaves  to  custom  and  the 

"World. 
And  day  by  day  the  fresh  frank  soul  that 

look'd 
Out  of  those    wistful  eyes,    and   sroiling 

play*d 
With  the  wild  roses  of  that  changing  cheek, 
And  modulated  all  those  earnest  tones, 
And  danccd  in  those  light  foot-falls  to  a  tune 
Heart-hcard  by  them,  inaudible  to  us, 
Folds  closer  its  pure  wings,  whereon  the 

hues 
They  caught  in  heaven  already  pale  and  pine, 
And  shrinks  amazed  and  scared  back  from 

our  gaze. 
And  80  the  evil  grows.    The  graceful  flower 
May  have  its  own  sweet  way  in  bud  and 

bloom ; 
May  drink,  and  dare  with  upturn'd  gaze, 

the  light, 
Or  nestle  'neath  the  guardian  leaf,  or  wave 
Its  fragrant  bells  to  ever-roving  breeze, 
Or  wrealhe  with  blushing  grace  the  fragile 

spray 
In  bashful  loveliness.     The  wild  wood-bird 
May  plume  at  will  bis  wings,  and  soar  or 

sing. 
The  mountain  brook  may  wind  where'er  it 

would, 
Dash  in  wild  music  down  the  deep  ravine, 
Or,  rippling  drowsily  in  forest  haunts, 
Dream  of  the  foating  cloud,    the  waving 

flower, 


And  murraur  to  itself  sweet  luUing  words 
In  broken  tones  so  like  the  faltering  speech 
Of  early  childhood ;  but  our  human  flowers, 
Our  soul-birds,  caged  and  pining,  they  must 

sing 
And  grow  not  as  their  own  but  our  caprice 
Suggests,  and  so  the  blossom  and  the  lay 
Are  but  half  bloom  and  music  at  the  best. 
And  if  by  chance  some  brave  and  buoyant 

soul, 
More  bold  or  less  forgetful  of  the  lessons 
God  taught  them  first,  disdain  the  rule  — 

the  bar  — 
And,  wildly  beautiful,  rebellious  rise,  — 
How  the  hard  word,  half  startled  from  itself, 
Frowns  the  bright  Wanderer  down,  or  turns 

away, 
Or  leaves  her  lonely  in  her  upward  path. 
Thank  God!  to  such  His  sroile  is  not  denied. 


A  SONG. 


Yes!  „lower  to  the  leveP' 

Of  those  who  laud  thee  nowl 
Go !  join  the  joyous  revel. 

And  pledge  the  heartless  vow! 
Go!  dim  the  soul-bom  beauty 
That  lights  that  lofty  browl 
Fill,  fill  the  bowl!  let  burning  wine 
Drown,  in  thy  soul,  Love's  dream  divine! 

Yet  when  the  laugh  is  lightest, 
When  wildest  goes  the  jest, 
When  gleams  the  goblet  brightest, 
^    And  proudest  heaves  thy  breast, 
And  thou  art  madly  pledging 
Fach  gay  and  jovial  guest,  — 
A  ghost  shall  glide  amid  the  flowers  — 
The  shade  of  Love's  departed  hours ! 

And  thou  shalt  drink  in  sadness 
From  all  the  splendour  there, 
And  curse  the  reveFs  gladness. 
And  hate  the  banquet^s  glare, 
And  pine,  'mid  Passion's  madness, 
For  true  Love's  purer  air. 
And  feel  thou'dst  give  their  wildest  glee, 
For  one  unsullied  sigh  from  mel 
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Yet  deem  not  this  my  prayer,  love, 

Ah!  noi  if  I  could  keep 
Thy  alter'd  heart  from  care,  love, 

And  charm  its  griefs  to  sleep, 
Mine  only  should  despair,  love, 
I  —  I  alone  would  weep ! 
I  —  I  alone  would  raourn  the  flowers 
That  fade  in  Love's  deserted  bowers! 


SONG. 


I  LOVED  an  ideal  —  I  sought  it  in  thee; 
I  found  it  unreal  as  Stars  in  the  sea. 

And  shall  I,  disdaining  an  instinct  divine  — 
By  &lsehood  profaning  that  pure  hope  of 
mine  — 

Shall  I  stoop  from  my  vision  so  lofty,  so 

true  — 
From  the  light  all  Elysian  that  round  mo 

it  threw? 

Oh!  guilt  unforgiven,  if  false  I  could  be 
To  my  seif  and  to  Heaven,  while  constant 
to  thee. 

Ah  no !  though  all  lonely  on  earth  be  my  lot, 
1  '11  brave  it,  if  only  that  trust  fall  nie  not  — 

The  trust  that,  in  keeping  all  pure  from 

control 
The  love  that  lies  sleeping  and  dreams  in 

my  soul, 

It  may  wake  in  some  better  and  holier  sphere, 
Unbound  by  the  fetter  Fate  hung  on  it  here. 


„SHE  LOVES  HTM  YET." 

She  loves  him  yet! 
I  know  by  the  blush  that  rises 

Beneath  the  curls 
That  shadow  her  soul-lit  cheek: 

She  loves  him  yeti 
Through  all  Love*s  sweet  disguisos 

In  timid  girls, 
A  blush  will  be  sure  to  speak. 


But  deeper  signs 
Than  the  radiant  blush  of  beauty, 

The  maiden  finds, 
Whenever  bis  name  is*heard: 

Her  young  heart  thrills, 
Forgetting  herseif  —  her  duty; 

Her  dark  eye  fills, 
And  her  pulse  with  hope  is  stirred. 

She  loves  him  yet! 
The  flower  the  false  one  gave  her, 

When  last  he  came, 
Is  still  with  her  wild  tears  wet. 

She  '11  ne'er  forget, 
Howe'er  bis  faith  may  waver, 

Through  grief  and  shame, 
Believe  it  —  she  loves  him  yet! 

His  favorite  songs 
She  will  sing  —  she  heeds  no  other : 

With  all  her  wrongs 
Her  life  on  his  love  is  set. 

Oh,  doubt  no  more! 
She  nevercan  wed  another; 

Till  life  be  o'er, 
She  loves  —  she  will  love  him  yet! 


SONG. 


Shoüld  all  who  throng,  with  gift;  and  song. 
And  for  my  favor  bend  the  knee, 

Forsake  the  shrine  they  deem  divine, 
I  would  not  stoop  my  soul  to  thee! 

The  lips,  that  breathe  the  buming  vow, 
By  falsehood  base  unstained  must  be; 

The  heart,  to  which  mine  own  shall  bow, 
Must  worship  Honor  more  than  me. 

The  monarch  of  a  world  wert  thou. 
And  I  a  slave  on  bended  knee, 

Though  tyrant  chains  my  form  might  bow, 
My  soul  should  never  stoop  to  thee! 

Until  its  hour  shall  come,  my  heart 
I  will  possess,  serene  and  free; 

Though  snared  to  ruin  by  thine  art, 

'T  would  sooner  break  than  bend  to  thee ! 
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BIANCA. 

A  wHispKR  woke  the  air, 
A  soft,  light  tone,  and  low, 
Yet  barbed  with  shame  and  wo. 

Ah!  might  it  only  perish  there, 
Nor  farther  gol 

But  no!  a  qnick  and  eager  ear 

Caught  up  the  little,  meaning  sound  - 

Another  voice  has  breathed  it  clear  — 
And  so  it  wandered  round 

Frora  ear  to  lip,  from  lip  to  ear, 

Until  it  reached  a  gentle  heart 

That  throbbed  from  all  the  world  apart, 
And  that  —  it  broke! 

It  was  the  only  heart  it  found  — 
The  only  heart  't  was  meant  to  find, 

When  first  its  accents  woke. 
It  reached  that  gentle  heart  at  last. 

And  that  —  it  broke! 


Low  as  it  seemed  to  other  ears, 
It  came  a  thunder-crash  to  hers  — 
That  fragile  girl,  so  fair  and  gay. 
'T  is  Said,  a  lovely  humming-bird, 
That  dreaming  in  a  lily  lay, 
Was  killed  but  by  the  gun's  report 
Sonie  idle  boy  had  fired  in  sport; 
So  exquisitely  frail  its  frame, 
The  very  sound  a  death-blow  came: 

And  thus  her  heart,  unused  to  shame, 
Shrined  in  its  lily,  too  — 
(For  who  the  maid  that  knew, 
But  owned  the  delicate,  flower-like  grace 
Of  her  young  form  and  face  ?) 
Her  light  and  happy  heart,  that  beat 
With  love  and  hope  so  fast  and  sweet, 
When  first  that  cruel  word  it  heard, 
It  fluttered  like  a  frightened  bird  — 
Then  shut  its  wings  and  sighed, 
And  with  a  silent  shudder  died! 


LYDIA  HÜNTLEY  SIGOÜRNEY. 

Born  1791. 


THE  LONELY  CHÜRCH. 

It  stood  among  the  chesnuts,  its  white  spiro 
And  slender  turrets  pointing  where  man's 

heart 
Should  oftener  tum.    Up  went  the  wooded 

clifi*s, 
Abruptly  beautiful,  above  its  head, 
Shutting  with  verdaut  screen  the  waters  out, 
That  just  beyond  in  deep  sequesler'd  vale 
Wrought  out  their  rocky  passage.    Cluster- 

ing  roofs 
And  varying  sounds  of  village  industry 
Sweird  from  its  margin,  while  the  busy 

loom, 
Replete  with  radiant  febrics,  told  the  skill 
Of  the  prompt  artisan. 

But  all  around 
The  solitary  dell,  where  meekly  rose 
That  consecrated  church,  there  was  no  voice 
Save    what    still   Nature   in    her  worship 

breathes, 
And  that  unspoken  lore  with  which  the  dead 
Do  commune  with  the  living.  There  they  lay, 
Each  in  bis  grassy  tenement,  the  sire 


Of  many  winters,  and  the  noteless  habe 
Over  whose  empty  cradle,  night  by  night, 
Sat  the  poor  mother  mouming,  in  her  tears 
Forgetting  what  a  little  span  of  time 
Did  hold  her  from  her  darling.    And  me- 

thonght 
How  sweet  it  were,  so  near  the  sacred  house 
Where  we  had  heard  of  Christ,  and  taken 

his  yoke, 
And  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  gathered  strength 
To  do  his  will,  thus  to  lie  down  and  rest, 
Close  'neath  the  shadow  of  its  peaoeful  walls ; 
And  when  the  band  doth  moulder,  to  lift  up 
Our  simple  tomb-stone  witness  to  that  faith 
Which  cannot  die. 

Heaven  bless  thee,  Lonely 

Church, 
And  daily  mayst  thou  warn  a  pilgrim-band, 
From  toil,  fix)m  cumbrance,  and  from  strife 

to  flee, 
And  drink  the  waters  of  etemal  life : 
Still  in  sweet  fellowship  with  trees  and  skies, 
Friend  both  of  earth  and  heaven ,  devoutly 

stand 
To  guide  the  living  and  to  guavd  the  dead. 
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THE  CHÜRCH  BELL. 

When  glowing  in  the  easfern  sky, 
Tbe  Sabbath  roorning  meets  the  eye, 
And  o'er  a  weary,  care  worn  scene, 
Gleams  like  the  ark-dove's  leaf  of  green, 
How  welcome  over  hill  and  dale, 
Thy  hallowed  summons  loads  the.gale, 

Sweet  beU!  Church  beU! 

When  earthly  joys  and  soirows  end, 
And  towards  onr  long  repose  we  tend, 
How  moumfuUy  thy  tone  doth  call 
The  weepers  to  the  funeral, 
And  to  the  last  abode  of  clay, 
With  solemn  knell  mark  out  the  way, 
Sad  bell!  Church  beUI 

If  to  the  clime  where  pleaauree  reign, 
We  through  a  Saviour's  love  attain, 
If  freshly  to  an  angel's  thought 
Earth's  unforgotten  scenes  are  brought, 
Will  not  thy  voice,  that  warned  to  prayer, 
Be  gratefully  remembered  there, 

BlessedbeU!  Church  beU! 


„LÜRES  REMEMBER  US." 

Behold  the  habe,  with  ceaseless  cry. 

Just  entcring  on  mortality. 

Oh  SaviourI  thou  for  whom  wert  spread, 

'Aiid  wondering  brutes,  the  manger-bed, 

With  pity  view  its  feeble  strife, 

And  fan  the  trembling  spark  of  life. 

The  boy,  with  giddy  footstepR,  strays 
Through  hidden  Danger's  devious  maze; 
Thou!  who  in  childhood's  way  ward  hour, 
Wert  subject  to  thy  mother's  power, 
Withdraw  bis  heart  from  Folly's  snare, 
And  in  thy  wisdom  let  him  share. 

The  man  mature,  *mid  noontide  heat, 
Temptation*8  countless  forms  must  meet; 
Redeemer!  thou  who  scom  and  care 
With  meek,  unanswering  love  didst  bear, 
His  burdens  ease,  bis  thonghts  control, 
And  with  thy  patience  arm  his  soul. 

The  loncly  stranger  sorrowing  roves. 
An  exile  from  the  land  he  loves; 


Thou,  who  but  in  one  cottage  glade 
At  Bethany  wert  welcome  made, 
Speak  peace  when  decp  despondence  sighs, 
And  teil  of  mansions  in  the  skies. 

The  monmer  droops  with  heaving  breast, 
Low,  where  his  buried  idols  rest; 
Remembor,  Thou,  who  once  didst  shed 
The  tear  of  grief  o'er  friendship's  bed, 
Remember!  let  thy  mercy  flow, 
And  bless  for  heaven  those  pangs  of  wo. 

The  death-struck,  on  his  couch  of  pain, 
Peels  every  earthly  solace  Tain; 
The  eye  is  glazed,  the  spirit  faint, 
Redeemer!  cheer  thy  suffering  saint; 
Infuse  thy  strength  when  natiire  dies. 
And  to  thy  presence  bid  him  rise. 


WILD  FLOWERS  GATHERED  FOR  A 
SICK  FRIEND. 


Rise  from  the  dells  where   ye   first  were 

bom, 
From  the  tangled  beds  of  the  weed  and 

thorn, 
Rise,  for  the  dews  of  the  morn  are  bright, 
And  haste  away,  with  your  eyes  of  light. 

—  Should  the  green-house  patricians,  with 

withering  frown, 
On  your  simple  vestments  look  haughtily 

down, 
Shrink  not,  for  His  finger  your  heads  hath 

how'd, 
Who  heeds  thelowly,  and  humbles  the  proud. 

—  The  tardy  spring,  and  the  chilling  sky, 
Hath  meted  your  robes  with  a  miser's  eye, 

I  And  check'd  the  blush   of  your   blossoms 
I  free ; 

With  a  gentler  friend  your  home  shall  be, 
I  To  a  kinder  ear  you  may  teil  your  tale 
i  Of  the  zephyr's  kiss,  and  the  scented  vale: 
I  Ye  are  charm'd!  ye  are  charm'd!  and  your 
I  fragrant  sigh 

I  Is  heallh  to  the  bosom  on  which  ye  die. 
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THE  TREE  OP  LOVE. 

Besidb  the  dear  dornest Ic  bower, 
Thei-e  sprang  a  tree  of  hcaling  power ; 
Its  leaflets,  damp  with  gentle  rain, 
Could  soothe  or  qnell  the  pang  of  pain; 
And  *neath  its  shade  a  maiden  grew, 
She  shared  its  fruit,  she  drank  its  dew. 

Oft  at  her  side  a  youth  was  seen, 
With  glance  of  love  and  noble  mien; 
At  twib'ght  hour  a  favored  guest, 
Her  trembling  band  he  wannly  pressed; 
At  length  with  guileless  heart  and  free, 
She  Said,  „I  'U  plant  that  tree  for  thoe." 

Her  b'ttle  brother  climbed  her  knee: 
,,You  must  not  go  away  from  me; 
The  nightly  prayer  with  me  you  say, 
And  soothe  nie  when  I  'm  lired  of  play." 
His  sister  's  eye  with  tears  was  dini : 
She  Said,  „I  '11  plant  that  tree  for  him." 

„Tts  roots  are  deep,"  the  mother  said; 
„Beyond  the  dai'kling  grave  they  spread ;" 
„Thy  band  is  weak,"  the  father  eried; 
„Too  young  thou  art  to  be  a  bride." 
Serene  she  spake,  „I  look  above 
For  strength  to  plant  the  tree  of  love.'' 

Before  the  holy  priest  she  sfood, 
Her  fair  cheek  dyed  with  rushing  blood; 
And  as,  with  hands  to  heaven  displayed, 
Strong  vows  upon  her  soul  he  laid, 
Her  heaving  breast,  like  fluttering  bird, 
Her  snowy  mantle  wildly  stirred. 

Bnt  when  the  hallowed  cirqiie  of  gold, 
Of  deathless  love  (he  promise  told, 
Mysterioiis  power  her  spirit  feit, 
And  at  the  altar's  foot  she  knelt: 
„My  God,  my  God,  I  *11  cling  to  thee, 
And  plant  for  bim  that  blessed  tree." 

Around  their  home  its  branches  spread, 
Its  bnds  she  nursed,  its  root  she  fed ; 
Though  flaunting  crowds  with  giddy  look 
Of  toil  so  meek  slight  notice  took, 
Yet  hovering  angels  raarked  with  pride 
Ihe  green  tree  of  the  blessed  bride. 


POWER  OF  MATERNAI.  PIETY. 

Why  gaze  ye  on  my  hoary  hairs, 

Ye  children  young  and  gay? 
Your  locks,  beneath  the  blast  of  cares, 

Will  bleach  as  white  as  they. 

I  had  a  fnother  once,  like  you, 

Who  o'er  my  pillow  hung, 
Kissed  from  my  cheek  the  briny  dew, 

And  taught  my  fal'tring  tongue. 

She,  when  the  nightly  couch  was  spread, 

Would  bow  my  infant  knee, 
And  place  her  band  upon  my  head. 

And,  kneeling,  pray  for  me. 

But  then  there  came  a  fearful  day, 

I  sought  my  mother's  bed, 
Till  harsh  hands  tore  me  thence  away, 

And  told  me  she  was  dead. 

I  plncked  a  fair  white  rose,  and  stole 

To  lay  it  by  her  side. 
And  thought  stränge  sleep  enchained  her  soul, 

For  no  fond  voice  replied. 

That  eve  I  knelt  me  down  in  woe. 

And  Said  a  lonely  prayer; 
Yet  still  my  temples  seemed  to  glow 

As  if  that  band  were  there. 

Years  fled,  and  left  me  childhood's  joy, 
Gay  Sports  and  pastimes  dear; 

I  rose  a  wild  and  wayward  boy, 
Who  scorned  the  curb  of  fear. 

Fierce  passions  shook  me  like  a  reed; 

Yet,  ere  at  night  I  slept, 
That  soft  band  made  my  bosom  bleed. 

And  down  I  feil,  and  wept. 

Youth  came  —  the  props  of  virtue  reeled ; 

But  oft,  at  day's  decline, 
A  marble  touch  my  brow  congealed  — 

Blessed  mother!  was  it  thino? 

In  foreign  lands  I  travelled  wide, 

My  pulse  was  bounding  high, 
Vice  spread  her  meshes  at  my  side. 

And  pleasure  lured  my  eye? 

Yet  still  that  hand^  so  soft  and  cold, 

Maintained  its  mystic  sway, 
As  when,  amid  my  curls  of  gold, 

With  gentle  force  it  lay. 
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And  with  it  breatbed  a  voice  of  oare, 

As  from  the  lowly  sod, 
„My  8on  ^-  my  only  one  —  beware! 

Nor  sin  against  thy  God." 

Te  think,  perchance,  that  age  hath  stole 

My  kindly  warmth  away, 
And  dimmed  the  tablet  of  the  soul; 

Yet  when,  with  lordly  sway, 

This  brow  the  plumed  heim  displayed 
That  guides  the  warrior  throng, 

Or  beauty's  thriUing  fingers  strayed 
These  manly  locks  among; 

That  ballowed  touch  was  ne'er  forgot! 

And  now,  though  time  hath  set 
His  frosty  seal  upon  mj  lot, 

These  teroples  feel  it  yet. 

And  if  I  e'er  in  hoaven  appear, 

A  mother's  holy  prayer, 
A  mother's  band  and  gentle  tear, 
That  pointed  to  a  Saviour  dear, 

Have  led  the  wanderer  there. 


THE  UTTLE  HAND. 

Thoü  wak'st,  my  baby  boy,  from  sleep, 
And  through  its  Silken  fringe 

Thine  eye,  like  violet,  pure  and  deep, 
Gleams  forth  with  azure  tinge. 

With  what  a  smile  of  gladness  roeek 

Thy  radiant  brow  is  drest, 
While  fondly  to  a  mother's  cheek 

Thy  lip  and  band  are  prest! 

That  little  band!  what  prescient  wit 

Its  history  may  di.*cern, 
When  time  its  tiny  bones  hath  knit 

With  manhood's  sinews  stera? 

The  artist's  pencil  shall  it  guide? 

Or  spread  the  advenlurous  sail? 
Or  guide  the  plongh  with  riistic  pride, 

And  ply  the  sounding  flail? 

Through  music's  labyrinthine  maze, 
With  dexterous  ardour  rove, 

And  weave  those  tender,  tuneful  lays 
That  beauty  wins  from  love? 


Old  Coke's  or  Blackstone's  mighty  tome 

With  patient  toil  turn  o*er? 
Or  trim  the  lamp  in  classic  dome, 

Till  midm'ghl's  watch  be  o'er? 

Well  skilled,  the  pulse  of  sickness  press? 

Or  such  high  honour  gain 
As,  o'er  the  pulpit  raised,  to  bless 

A  pious  listening  train? 

Say,  shall  it  find  the  cherish'd  grasp 
Of  friendship's  fervour  cold? 

Or,  shuddering,  feel  the  envenom'd  clasp 
Of  treachery's  serpent-fold  ? 

Yet,  ob!  may  that  Almighty  Friend, 
From  whom  existence  came, 

That  dear  and  powerless  band  defend 
From  deeds  of  guilt  and  shame. 

Grant  it  to  dry  the  tear  of  woe, 

Bold  folly's  course  restrain, 
The  alms  of  sympathy  bestow, 

The  righteous  cause  maintain  — 

Write  wisdom  on  the  wing  of  time, 
Even  'roid  the  mom  of  youth, 

And  with  benevolence  sublime 
Dispense  the  light  of  truth  — 

Discharge  a  just,  an  useful  part 
Through  life*s  uncertain  maze, 

Till  coupled  with  an  angel's  heart, 
It  strike  the  lyre  of  praise. 


TO  A  DYING  INFANT. 


Go  to  thy  rest,  my  cbild! 

Go  to  thy  dreamless  bed, 
Gentle  and  undefiled, 

With  blessings  on  thy  head; 
Fresh  roses  in  thy  band, 

Buds  on  thy  pillow  laid, 
Haste  fi-om  this  fearful  land, 

Where  flowers  so  quickly  fade. 

Before^  thy  heart  might  learn 
In  waywardness  to  stray, 

Before  thy  foot  could  turn 

The  dark  and  downward  way; 
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Ere  sin  might  wonnd  the  breast, 
Or  sorrow  wake  the  tear, 

Rise  to  thy  home  of  rest, 
In  yon  celestial  sphere. 

Because  thy  smile  was  fair, 

Thy  lip  and  eye  so  bright, 
Because  thy  cradle-care 

Was  such  a  fond  deh'ght, 
Shall  Love,  wilh  weak  embrace, 

Thy  heavenward  flight  detain? 
No!  Angel,  seek  thy  place 

Amid  yon  cherub-train. 


A  LOST  DAY. 


Lost!  lost!  lost! 

A  gern  of  countless  price, 
Cut  from  the  living  rock, 

And  graved  in  Paradise. 
Set  round  with  three  times  eight 

Large  diamonds,  clear  and  bright, 
And  each  with  sixty  smaller  ones, 

All  changeful  as  the  light. 

Lost  —  where  the  thoughtless  throng 

In  fashion*s  mazes  wind, 
Where  trilleth  foUy's  song, 

Leaving  a  sting  behind ; 
Yet  to  my  band  't  was  given 

A  golden  harp  to  buy, 
Such  as  the  white-robed  choir  attune 

To  deathless  minstrelsy. 

LostI  lost!  lost! 

I  feel  all  search  is  vain ; 
That  gern  of  countless  cost 

Can  ne'er  be  mine  again; 
I  offer  no  reward, 

For  tili  these  heart-strings  sever, 
I  know  that  Heaven-entrusted  gift 

Is  reft  away  for  ever. 

But  when  the  sea  and  land 

Like  buming  scroU  have  fled, 
I  '11  See  it  in  His  band 

Who  judgeth  quick  and  dead, 
And  when  of  scathe  and  loss 

That  man  can  ne'er  repair, 
The  dread  inquiry  meets  my  soül, 

What  shall  it  answer  there? 


MEMORY. 


The  past  she  ruleth.    At  her  wand 

Its  temple-valves  unfold. 
And  from  their  glorious  shrines  descend 

The  mighty  forme  of  old ; 
To  her  deep  voice  the  dead  reply, 

Dry  bones  are  clothed  and  live, 
Long-perish'd  garlands  bloom  anew, 

And  buried  joys  revive. 

When  o'er  the  future  many  a  shade 

Like  saddening  twilight  steals, 
Or  the  dimm'd  present  to  the  heart 

Its  vapidness  reveals, 
She  opes  her  casket,  and  a  cloud 

Of  treasured  incense  steams, 
Till  with  a  lifted  heart  we  tread 

The  pleasant  land  of  dreams. 

Make  friends  of  potent  Memory, 

Oh  young  man,  in  thy  prime, 
And  Store  with  je  weis  rieh  and  rare 

Her  hoard  for  hoary  time; 
For  if  thou  mockest  her  with  weeds,  — 

A  trifler  'mid  her  bowers,  — 
She  '11  drop  their  poison  on  thy  soul 

'Mid  life*s  disastrous  hours. 

Make  friends  of  potent  Memory, 

Oh  Maiden  in  thy  bloom, 
And  bind  her  closely  to  thy  heart 

Before  the  days  of  gloora ; 
For  sorrow  softeneth  into  joy 

Beneath  her  touch  sublime. 
And  she  celestial  robes  can  weave 

From  the  frail  ibreads  of  time. 


THE  HAPPY  FARMER. 


Saw  ye  the  farmer  at  his  plough, 

As  you  were  riding  by? 
Or  wearied  'neath  his  noon-day  toil, 

When  Summer  suns  were  high? 
And  thought  you  that  his  lot  was  hard? 

And  did  you  thank  your  God 
That  you,  and  yours,  were  not  condemn'd 

Thus  like  a  slave  to  plod? 
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Come,  see  him  at  his  harvest-home, 

When  garden,  field,  and  tree, 
Conspire  with  flowing  Stores  to  fill 

His  bam  and  granury. 
His  healthful  children  gaily  spoit 

Amid  the  new-mown  hay, 
Or  proudly  aid,  with  vigorous  arm, 

His  task,  as  best  they  may. 

The  dog  partakes  his  master's  joy, 
And  guards  the  loaded  wain, 

The  feathery  people  clap  their  wings, 
And  lead  their  youngling  train. 


Perchance,  the  hoary  grandsire's  eye 

The  glowing  scene  sur veys. 
And  breathes  a  blessing  on  his  race, 

Or  guides  their  evening  praise. 

The  Harvest-Giver  is  their  friend, 

The  Maker  of  the  soil, 
And  Earth,  the  Mother,  gives  them  bread 

And  cheers  their  patient  toil. 
Come,  join  them  round  their  wintry  hearth, 

Their  heartfelt  pleasures  see, 
And  you  can  better  judge  how  blest 

The  farmer's  life  may  be. 


ELIZABETH  OAKES-SMITH. 


THE  ACORN. 

Long  years  ago,  when  our  headlands  broke 

The  silent  wave  below, 
And  bird-song  then  the  mom  awoke 

Where  towers  a  city  now; 
When  the  red  man  saw  on  every  cliff, 

Half  Seen  and  half  in  shade, 
A  tiny  form,  or  a  pearly  skiff, 

That  sought  the  forest  glade  — 

An  acom  feil  frora  an  old  oak-tree, 

And  lay  on  the  frosty  ground: 
„Oh,  what  shall  the  fate  of  the  acom  be  ?" 

Was  whispered  all  around, 
By  low-toned  voices,  chiming  sweet, 

Like  a  floweret's  bell  when  swung  — 
And  grasshopper  stceds  were  gathering  fleet, 

And  the  beetle's  hoofs  uprung; 

For  the  woodland  Fays  came  sweeping  past 

In  the  pale  autumnal  ray, 
Where  the  forest-leaves  were  falling  fast, 

And  the  aeorn  quivering  lay; 
They  came  to  teil  what  its  fate  should  be, 

Though  life  was  unrevealed; 
For  life  is  a  holy  mystery, 

Where'er  it  is  concealed. 

They  came  with  gifts  that  shonldlife  bestow: 
The  dew  and  the  living  air  — 

The  bane  that  should  work  it  deadly  wo  — 
The  Utile  men  had  there. 


In  the  gray  moss-cup  was  the  mildew  brought, 
The  worm  in  a  rose-leaf  rolled. 

And  many  things  with  destruction  fraught, 
That  its  doom  were  quickly  told. 

But  it  needed  not ;  for  a  blossed  fate 

Was  the  acorn's  meant  to  be: 
The  spirits  of  earth  should  its  birth-time 
wait. 

And  watch  o'er  its  destiny. 
To  HIM  oF  THE  SHELL  was  thc  task  assigned 

To  bury  the  acom  deep, 
Away  from  the  frost  and  searching  wind, 

When  they  through  the  forest  sweep. 

'T  was  a  dainty  sight,  the  small  thing's  toil, 

As,  bowed  beneath  the  spade. 
He  balanced  his  gossamer  wings  the  while 

To  peep  in  the  pit  he  made. 
And  thimble's  depth  it  was  scarcely  deep, 

When  the  spade  aside  he  threw, 
And  rolled  the  acom  away  to  sleep 

In  the  bush  of  dropping  dew. 

The  spring- time  came  with  its  fresh,  warm 
air. 

And  gush  of  woodland  song; 
The  dew  came  down,  and  the  rain  was  there, 

And  the  sunshine  rested  long: 
Then  softly  the  black  earth  tumed  aside, 

The  old  leaf  arching  o'er. 
And  up,  where  the  last  year's  leaf  was  dried, 

Came  the  acom-shell  once  more. 
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With  coiled  stem,  and  a  pale-green  hue, 

It  looked  but  a  feeble  tbing; 
Then  deeply  its  root  abroad  it  tbrew, 

Its  8trength  from  tbe  eartb  to  bring. 
The  woodland  sprites  are  gathering  round, 

Rejoiced  that  the  task  is  done  — 
That  another  life  from  the  noisome  ground 

Is  up  to  the  pleasant  sun. 

The  young  child  passed  with  a  careless  tread, 

And  the  germ  had  well  nigh  crushed ; 
But  a  Spider,  launched  on  her  airy  thread, 

The  cheek  of  the  stripling  brushed. 
He  little  know,  as  he  started  back, 

How  the  acorn's  fate  was  hang 
On  the  very  point  in  the  spider's  track 

Where  the  web  on  bis  cheek  was  flung. 

The  autumn  came  —  it  stood  alone, 

And  bowed  as  the  wind  passed  by  — 
The  wind  that  uttered  its  dirgelike  moan 

In  the  old  oak  sere  and  dry; 
The  hollow  branches  creaked  and  swayed, 

But  they  bent  not  to  the  blast, 
For   the   stout   oak-tree,    where   centuries 
played, 

Was  sturdy  to  the  last. 

But  the  sapling  had  no  strength  as  yet 

Such  peril  to  abide, 
And  a  thousand  guurds  were  round  it  set 

To  evil  turn  aside. 
A  bunter  boy  beheld  the  shoot, 

And  an  idle  prompting  grew 
To  sever  the  stalk  from  the  spreading  root, 

And  bis  knife  at  once  he  drew. 

His  band  was  stayed ;  he  knew  not  why : 

'T  was  a  presence  brealhed  around  — 
A  pleading  from  the  deep-blue  sky, 

And  up  from  the  teeming  ground. 
It  told  of  the  care  that  had  lavished  been 

In  sunsbine  and  in  dew  — 
Of  the  many  things  that  had  wrought  a  screen 

When  peril  around  it  grew. 

It  told  of  the  oak  that  once  had  bowed, 

As  feeble  a  thing  to  see; 
But  now,  when  the  storm  was  raging  loud, 

It  wrestled  mightily. 
There  's  a  deeper  thought  on  the  hunter's 
brow, 

A  new  love  at  his  heart; 
And  he  ponders  much,  as  with  footsteps  slow 

He  tums  bim  to  depart. 


Up  grew  the  twig,  with  a  vigor  bold, 

In  the  shape  of  the  parent  tree, 
And  the  old  oak  knew  that  his  doom  was 
told, 
When  the  sapling  sprang  so  free. 
Then  the  fierce  winds  came,  and  they  raging 
tore 
The  hollow  limbs  away; 
And  tbe  damp  moss  crept  from  the  earthy 
floor 
Bound  the  trunk,  timewom  and  gray. 

The  young  oak  grew,  and  proudly  grew, 

For  its  roots  were  deep  and  strong; 
And  a  shadow  broad  on  the  eartb  it  threw, 

And  the  sunsbine  lingered  long 
On  its  glossy  leaf,  where  the  fiickering  light 

Was  flung  to  the  evening  sky; 
And  the  wild  bird  sought  to  its  airy  beight. 

And  taught  her  young  to  fly. 

In  acom-time  came  the  truant  boy, 

With  a  wild  and  eager  look. 
And  he  marked  the  tree  wiih  a  wondering 

joy, 

As  tbe  wind  the  great  limbs  shook. 
He  looked  where  the  moss  on  the  north  side 
grew, 

The  gnarled  arms  outspread, 
The  solemn  shadow  the  huge  tree  threw, 

As  it  towered  above  his  head: 

And  vague-like  fears  the  boy  Surround, 

In  the  shadow  of  that  tree; 
So  growing  up  from  the  darksome  ground, 

Like  a  giant  mystery. 
His  heart  beats  quick  to  the  squirrel's  tread 

On  the  withered  leaf  and  dry, 
And  he  lifts  not  up  his  awe-struck  head 

As  the  eddying  wind  sweeps  by. 

All  regally  the^  stout  oak  stood, 

In  its  vigor  and  its  pride; 
A  monarch  owned  in  the  solemn  wood, 

Wiih  a  sceptre  spreading  wide  — 
No  more  in  the  wintry  blast  to  bow, 

Or  rock  in  the  summ  er  breeze; 
But  draped  in  green,  or  starlike  snow, 

Keign  king  of  the  forest  irees. 

A  thousand  years  it  firmly  grew, 

A  thousand  blasts  defied; 
And,  mighty  in  strength,  its  broad  arms 
threw 

A  shadow  dense  and  wide. 
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Change  came  to  the  mighty  things  of  earth  — 

Old  empires  passed  awaj; 
Of  the  generations  that  had  birth, 

O  Deathl  where^  where  are  they? 

Tet  fresh  and  green  the  brave  oak  stood, 

Nor  dreamed  it  of  decay,. 
Though  a  thousand  times  in   the   autamn 
wood 

Its  leaves  on  the  pale  earth  lay. 
It  grew  where  the  rocks  were  bursting  out 

From  the  thin  and  heaving  soil  — 
Where  ^he  ocean's  roar  and  the  sailor's  shout  j 

Were  mingled  in  wild  turmoil ; 

Where  the  iar-off  sound  of  the  restless  deep 

Came  up  with  a  booroing  sweU; 
And  the  white  foam  dashed  to  the  rocky 
steep, 
But  it  loved  the  tumnlt  well. 
Then  its  huge  limbs  creaked  in  the  midnight 
air, 
And  joined  in  the  rüde  uproar; 
For  it  loved  the  storm  and  the  lightning's 
glare, 
And  the  wave-lashed  iron  shore. 

The  bleaching  bones  of  the  sea^bird's  prey 

Were  heaped  on  the  rocks  below; 
And  the  bald  head  eagle,   fierce  and  gray, 

Looked  ofF  from  its  topmost  bough. 
Where  the  shadow  lay  on  the  quiet  wave 

The  light  boat  often  swung, 
And  the  stout  ship,  saved  from  the  ocean- 
grave, 

Her  cable  round  it  flung. 

A  sound  comes  down  in  the  forest  trees, 

And  echoing  from  the  hill; 
It  floats  far  off  on  the  summer  breeze, 

And  the  shore  resounds  it  shrill. 
Lo!  the  monarch  tree  no  more  shall  stand 

Like  a  watchtower  of  the  main  — 
A  giant  mark  of  a  giant  land 

That  may  not  come  again. 

The  stout  old  oak !  —  'T  was  a  worthy  tree, 

And  the  builder  marked  it  out; 
He  smiled  its  angled  limbs  to  see, 

As  he  measured  the  trunk  about. 
Already  to  him  was  a  gallant  bark 

Careering  the  rolling  deep, 
And  in  sunshine,  calm,  or  tompest  dark, 

Her  way  she  will  proudly  keep. 

Herrig,  American.  Literatur.  II. 


The  chisel  clicks,  and  the  hammer  rings, 

The  merry  jest  goes  round ; 
While  he  who  longest  and  loudest  sings 

Is  the  stoutest  workman  fonnd. 
With  jointed  rib  and  trunnelled  plank 

The  work  goes  gaily  on, 
And  bght-spoke  oaths,  when  the  glass  they 
drank, 

Are  heard  tili  the  task  is  done. 

She  sits  on  the  Stocks,  the  skeleton  ship, 

With  her  oaken  ribs  all  bare. 
And  the  child  looks  up  wiih  parted  lip, 

As  it  gathers  fuel  thcre: 
With  brimless  hat,  the  barefoot  boy 

Looks  round  wilh  stränge  amaze, 
And  dreams  of  a  snilor's  life  of  joy 

Are  mingling  in  that  gaze. 

With  graceful  waist  and  carvings  brave 

The  trim  bull  waits  the  sea  — 
She  proudly  stoops  to  the  crested  wave, 

While  round  go  the  cheerings  three. 
Her  prow  swells  up  from  the  yesty  deep, 

Where  it  plunged  in  foam  and  spray: 
And  the  glad  waves  gathering  round  her 
sweep 

And  buoy  her  in  their  play. 

Thou  wert  nobly  reared,  O  heart  of  oak! 

In  the  sound  of  the  ocean  roar, 
Where  the    surging  wave  o'er  the    rough 
rock  broke. 

And  bellowed  along  the  shore: 
And  how  wilt  thou  in  the  storm  rejoice, 

With  the  wind  through  spar  and  shroud, 
To  hear  a  sound  like  the  forest  voice, 

When  the  blast  was  raging  loudl 

With  snow-white  sail,  and  streamer  gay, 

She  sits  like  an  ocean -sprite, 
Careering  on  her  trackless  way. 

In  sunshine  or  midnight: 
Her  course  is  laid  with  fearless  skill, 

For  brave  hearts  man  the  heim; 
And  y^  joyous  winds  her  canvass  fiU: 

Shcni  the  wave  the  stout  ship  whelm? 

On,  on  she  goes,  where  icebergs  roll, 

Like  floating  eitles  by; 
Where  meteors  flash  by  the  northern  pole. 

And  the  merry  dancers  fly; 
Where  the  glittering  light  is  backward  flung 

From  icy  tower  and  dome, 
And  the  frozen  shrouds  are  gaily  hung 

Wilh  gems  from  the  ocean  foam. 
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On  the  Birman  sea  was  her  shadow  cast, 

As  it  lay  like  molten  gold, 
And  her  pendent  shroud  and  towering  mast 

Seemed  twice  on  the  waters  told. 
The  idle  canvass  slowly  swung 

As  the  spicy  breeze  went  by, 
And  Strange,  rare  music  around  her  rung 

From  the  palm-tree  growing  nigh. 

Oh,  gallant  ship,  thou  didst  bear  with  thee 

The  gay  and  the  breaking  heart, 
And  weeping  eyes  looked  out  to  see 

Thy  white-spread  sails  depart. 
And  when  the  rattling  casement  told 

Of  many  a  perilled  ship, 
The  anxious  wife  her  babes  would  fold, 

And  pray  with  trembling  lip. 

The  petrel  wheeled  in  her  stonny  flight, 

The  wind  piped  shriU  and  high; 
On  the  topmast  sat  a  pale-blue  light, 

That  flickered  not  to  the  eye: 
The  black  cloud  came  like  a  banner  down, 

And  down  came  the  shrieking  blast; 
The  qulvering  ship  on  her  bearos  is  thrown 

And  gone  are  heim  and  mast! 

Helmless,  but  on  before  the  gale, 

She  ploughs  the  deep-troughed  wavc: 
A  gurgling  sound  —  a  phrensied  wail  — 

And  the  ship  hath  found  a  grave! 
And  thus  is  the  fate  of  the  acom  told, 

That  feil  from  the  old  oak-tree, 
And  HE  OF  THE  SHELL  in  the  fix)sty  mould 

Preserved  for  its  destiny. 


NIGHT. 


„Some  -vfho  had  early  roandates  to  depart, 
Yet  are  allowed  to  steal  my  path  ath 

Thrice  welcome,  solemn,  thonghtfbl  Night, 

With  the  cool  and  shadowy  wing; 
For  visions,  beautiful  and  bright, 

Thou  dost  to  fancy  bring  — 
And  then  the  mental  eye  I  tum, 

Thy  kingdom,  soul,  to  view, 
For  higher  progress  eager  bum, 

And  onward  strength  renew. 


I  love  thy  dim,  majestic  car, 

With  no  moon  lighting  by, 
When  still  and  hush'd  is  eaih  pale  star, 

And  the  heavens  look  deep  and  high  - 
And  o*er  me  seem  thy  wings  to  brood 

With  a  protecting  love. 
And  I  nesde  in  thy  solitude, 

Like  a  stricken,  wearied  dove. 

I  bless  thee  for  each  hallow'd  thought, 

Which  thou,  oh!  Night,  dost  bring  — 
Thy  quiet,  with  high  teachings  fraught, 

While  round  me  seeitis  to  ring 
The  music  of  the  better  land, 

And  gentle  watch  to  keep, 
The  presence  of  a  guardian  band 

Is  round  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  soothingly,  oh !  Night,  dost  thou 

Departed  ones  restore  — 
I  see  each  fair  and  peaceful  brow 

With  their  loving  looks  once  more, 
Alas,  the  loved  and  gentle  ones, 

They  pass  from  earth  away, 
And  pleasantly  we  hear  their  tones, 

When  the  midnight  shadows  play. 

We  feel  their  holy  presence  near, 

Their  gentle  pressure  feel, 
Their  words  of  whisper'd  comfbrt  hear, 

And  angel-like  appeal; 
And  every  struggle  for  the  right 

They  bmilingly  approve, 
And  arm  us  doubly  for  the  fight, 

With  spirit-failh  and  love. 

Oh!  holy  Night,  thou  bringst  to  me 

Bright  visions  of  the  past. 
And  pleasant  dreams  are  bom  of  thee, 

And  from  thy  pinions  cast. 
No  fancies  dark,  no  terrors  wild 

Come  hovering  round  my  bed. 
Bul  peaceful  as  a  wearied  child 

I  rest  my  aching  head. 


THE  APRIL  RAIN. 


Tue  April  rain!  the  April  raini 
I  hear  the  pleasant  sound, 

Now  soft  and  still,  like  gentle  dew, 
Now  drenching  all  the  ground. 
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Pray  teil  me  why  an  April  shower 

Is  pleasanter  to  see 
Than  falling  drops  of  other  rain  ? 

I  'm  sure  it  is  to  me. 

I  wonder  if  't  is  really  so, 

Or  ODly  Hope,  the  while, 
That  teils  of  swelling  buds  and  Towers, 

And  Summer's  Coming  smile: 
Whate'er  it  is,  the  April  shower 

Makes  me  a  child  again ; 
I  feel  a  rnsh  of  youthful  blood, 

As  falls  the  April  rain. 

And  sure,  were  I  a  little  bnlb, 

Within  the  darksome  ground, 
I  should  love  to  hear  the  April  rain 

So  soflly  falling  round; 
Or  any  tiny  flower  were  I, 

By  Natare  swaddled  up, 
How  pleasantly  the  April  shower 

Would  bathe  my  hidden  cup! 

The  small  brown  seed  that  rattled  down 

On  the  cold  autnmnal  earth, 
Is  bnrsting  from  its  cerements  forth, 

Eejoieing  in  its  birth; 
The  slender  spears  of  pale  green  grass 

Are  smiling  in  the  light; 
The  dover  opes  its  folded  leaves, 

As  though  it  feit  delight 


The  robin  sings  on  the  leafless  tree, 

And  upward  tums  bis  eye, 
As  if  he  loved  to  see  the  drops 

Come  filtering  down  the  sky; 
No  doubt  he  longs  the  bright  green  leaves 

About  bis  home  to  see, 
And  feel  the  swaying  sammer  winds 

Play  in  the  fuÜ-robed  tree. 


The  cottage  door  is  open  wide. 

And  cheerful  sounds  are  heard; 
The  young  girl  sings  at  the  merry  wheel 

A  8ong  like  the  wildwood  bird; 
The  creeping  child  by  the  old  wom  sill 

Peers  out  with  winking  eye, 
And    bis   ringlets   parts    wiih   bis  chubby 
band, 

As  the  drops  come  spattering  by* 


With  bounding  heart  beneath  the  sky 

The  truant  boy  is  out, 
And  hoop  and  ball  are  darting  by, 

With  many  a  merry  shout; 
Ay,  shout  away,  ye  joyous  throng! 

For  yours  is  the  April  day; 
I  love  to  see  your  spirits  dance, 

In  your  pure  and  healthful  play. 


HANNAH  R  GOULD. 


THE  PEBBLE  AND  THE  ACORN. 


„I  AM  a  Pebble!  and  yield  to  nonel" 
Were  the  swelling  words  of  a  tiny  stone  — 
„Nor  time  nor  seasons  can  alter  me; 
I  am  abiding,  while  ages  flee. 
The  pelting  hail  and  the  drizzling  rain 
Have  tried  to  soften  me,  long,  in  vain; 
And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt 
Or  toueh  my  heart ;  but  it  was  not  feit. 
Tbere  's  none  that  can  teil  about  my  birth, 
For  I  'm  as  old  as  the  big,  round  earth. 
The  children  of  men  arise,  and  ip&as 
Out  of  the  World,  like  the  blades  of  grass; 


And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod, 
That  's  gone  from  sight,  and  under  the  sod. 
I  am  a  Pebble!  but  who  art  thou, 
Rattling  along  from  the  restless  bough?^' 

The  Acorn  was  shocked  at  thisrude  salute. 
And  lay  for  a  moment  abashed  and  mute; 
She  never  before  had  been  so  near 
This  gravelly  ball,  the  mundane  sphere; 
And  she  feit  for  a  time  at  a  loss  to  know 
How  to  answer  a  thing  so  coarse  and  low. 
But  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 
Than  the  angry  look,  or  the  keen  retort, 
At  length  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
„Since    it  is  happened  that  I  am  thrown 

«•  T 
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From  the  Ughter  element  where  I  grew, 
Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new, 
And  beside  a  personage  so  august, 
Abased,  T  will  cover  my  head  with  dust, 
And  qiiickly  retire  from  the  sight  of  one 
Whom  time,  nor  season,  nor  storm,  nor  sun, 
Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  heel, 
Has  ever  subdued,  or  made  to  feel!'* 
And  soon  in  the  earth  ehe  sank  awty 
From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  Pebble 
lay. 

Bot  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  was  broke 
By  the  peering  head  of  an  infant  oaki 
And,  as  it  aix)se,  and  its  branches  spread, 
The  Pebble  looked  up,  and,  wondering,  said, 
„A  modest  Acorn  —  never  to  teil 
M'hat  was  enclosed  in  its  simple  shelll 
That  the  pride  of  the  forest  was  folded  up 
In  the  narrow  space  of  its  little  cup ! 
And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth, 
Which  proves  that  nolhing  could  hide  her 

worth  I 
And,  oh!  how  many  will  tiead  on  me, 
To  come  and  admire  the  beautiful  tree, 
Whose  head  is  towering  toward  the  sky, 
Above  such  a  worthless  thing  as  I! 
Useless  and  vain,  a  cumberer  here, 
I  have  been  idh'ng  from  year  to  year. 
But  never  from  this,  shall  a  vaunting  word 
From  the  humbled  Pebble  again  be  heard, 
Till  something  without  me  or  within 
Shall  show  the  purpose  for  which  I  've  been!" 
The  Pebble  its  vow  could  not  forget, 
And  it  lies  there  wrapped  in  silence  yet. 


THE  SHIP  IS  READY. 


Fare  thee  well!  the  ship  is  ready, 
And  the  breeze  is  fresh  and  steady. 
Hands  are  fast  the  anchor  weighing; 
High  in  air  the  streamer's  playing. 
Spread  the  sails  —  the  waves  are  swelling 
Proudly  round  thy  buoyant  dwelling. 
Fare  thee  well!  and  when  at  sea, 
Think  of  those  ivho  sigh  for  thee. 

When  from  land  and  home  receding. 
And  from  hearts  that  ache  to  bleeding, 
Think  of  those  behind,  who  love  thee, 
"While  the  sun  is  bright  above  thee! 


Then,  as,  down  to  ocean  glancing, 
In  the  waves  bis  rays  are  dancing,' 
Think  how  long  the  night  will  be 
To  the  eyes  that  weep  for  thee! 

When  the  lonely  night  watch  keeping 
All  below  thee  still  and  sleeping  — 
As  the  needle  points  the  quarter 
O'er  the  wide  and  trackless  water, 
Let  thy  vigils  ever  find  thee 
Mindful  of  the  friends  bchind  thee ! 
Let  thy  bosom's  magnet  be 
Tumed  to  those  who  wake  for  thee! 

When,  with  slow  and  gentle  motion, 
Heaves  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  — 
While  in  peace  thy  bark  is  riding, 
And  the  silver  moon  is  gliding 
O'er  the  sky  with  tranquil  splendor, 
Where  the  shining  hosts  attend  her: 
Let  the  brightest  visions  be 
Country,  home,  and  friends,  to  thee! 

When  the  tempest  hovers  o'er  thee, 
Danger,  wreck,  and  death,  before  thee, 
While  the  sword  of  fire  is  gleaming, 
Wild  the  winds,  the  ton*ent  Streaming, 
Then,  a  pious  suppliant  bending, 
Let  thy  thoughts,  to  Heaven  ascending, 
Reach  the  mer^y  seat,  to  be 
Met  by  prayers  that  rise  for  thee! 


ä?HE  WIXDS. 


We  come!  we  come!  and  yefeel  ourmight, 
As  we  're  hasteuing  on  in  our  boundless 

flight. 
And  over  the  mountains  and  over  the  deep 
Our  broad,  invisible  pinions  sweep, 
Like  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  wild  and  freel 
And  ye  look  on  our  works,  and  own  h  is  we; 
Ye  call  US  the  Winds:  but  can  ye  teil 
Whither  we  go,  or  where  we  dwell? 

Ye  mark,  as  w.e  vary  our  forms  of  power, 
And  feil  the  forest»,  or  fan  the  flower, 
When  the  harebell  moves,  and  the  rush  is 

beut, 
When  the  tower's  o'erthrown ,  and  the  oak 

is  rent. 
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As  we  waft  the  bark  o'er  the  slomberiog 

wave, 
Or  huny  i(8  crew  to  a  watery  grave; 
And  ye  gay  ^t  is  we!  —  but  can  ye  trace 
The  wanderiDg  winds  to  their  secret  place  ? 

And,  whether  our  breath  be  loud  or  high, 
Or  come  in  a  soft  and  balmy  sigh, 
Our  threatenings  fill  the  soul  with  fear, 
Or  our  gentle  whisperings  woo  the  ear 
"With  music  aerial,  gtill  't  is  we. 
And  ye  list  and  ye  look;  but  what  do  ye 

See? 
Can  ye  hush  one  sound  of  our   voice  to 

peace, 
Or  waken  one  note  when  our  numbers  cease? 

Our  dwelling  is  in  the  Almighty's  band; 
We  oome  and  we  go  at  bis  command. 
Though  joy  or  sorrow  may  mark  our  track, 
His  will  is  our  guide,  and  we  look  not  back: 
And  if,   in  our  wrath  ye   would   tum   us 

away, 
Or  win  us  in  gentle  airs  to  play, 
Then  lift  up  your  hearts  to  Him  who  binds 
Or  frees,  as  he  will,  the  obedient  winds. 


THE  FROST. 


The  Frost  looked  forth  one  still,  clear  night, 
And  whispered,  „Now  I  shall  be  out  of 

sight : 
So,  throngh  the  Valley,  and  over  the  height, 

In  silence  I  *11  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train  — 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the 

rain  — 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain ; 

But  I  '11  be  as  busy  as  they.^^ 

Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain  and  powder'd 

its  crest; 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he 

drest 
In  diaroond  beads ;  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  ooat  of  roail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear 
That  he  hung  on  its  roargin,  far  and  near, 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 


He  went  to  the  Windows  of  those  who  slept, 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stept, 

By  the  light  of  the  morn,  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things:  there  were  flowers 

and  trees; 
There  were  bevies  of  birds,  and  swarms  of 

bees; 
There  were  cities,  with  temples  and  towers  — 
and  these 
All  pictured  in  silver  sheen ! 

Bat  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair  : 
He  peeped  in    the   cupboard,   and   finding 

there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare  — 

„Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 
I  '11  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he, 
„This  costly  pitcher  I  11  burst  in  three; 
And  the  glass  of  water  they  've  left  for  me 

Shall  ,tchick!*  to  teil  them  I'mdrinking.^^ 


THE  SNOWFLAKE. 


„Now,  if  I  fall,  will  it  be  my  lot 

To  be  cast  in  some  lone  and  lowly  spot, 

To  melt,  and  to  sink  unseen,  or  forgot? 

And  there  will  my  course  be  ended?** 
'T  was  this  a  feathery  Snowflake  said, 
As  down  throngh  measureless  ppace  itstraycd, 
Or  as,  half  by  dalliance,  half  afraid, 

It  seemed  in  mid  air  suspended. 

„Oh,  no!"    said  the  Barth,  „thou    shalt 

not  lie 
Neglectod  and  lone  on  my  lap  to  die, 
Thou  pure  and  delicate  child  of  the  sky  I 
For  thou  wilt  be  safe  in  my  keeping. 
But,  then,  I  must  give  thee  a  lovelierform  — 
Thou  wilt  not  be  a  part  of  the  wintry  storm, 
But  revive,   when  the  sunbeams  are  yellow 
and  warm. 
And  the  flowers  from  my  bosora  are  peep- 
ing! 

m 

„And   then   thou    shalt   have    thy  choice, 

to  be 
Restored  in  the  lily  that  decks  the  lea, 
In  the  jessamine  bloom,  the  anemone, 
Or  aught  of  thy  spotless  whiteness; 
To  melt,  and  be  cast  in  a  glittering  bead 
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With  the  pearls  that  the  night  scatters  over 

the  mead, 
In  the  cup  where  the  bee  and  the  firefly  feed, 
.  Regaining  thy  dazzling  brightness. 

„I  *11  let  thee  awake  from  thy  transient  sleep, 
When  Viola's  mild  blue  eye  shall  weep, 
In  a  tremulous  tear;  or,  a  diamond,  leap 

In  a  drop  from  the  unlocked  fountain ; 
Or,  leaving  the  valley,  the  meadow,  and 

heath, 
The  streamlet,  the  flowers,  and  all  beneath, 
Gro  up  and  be  wove  in  the  silvery  wreath 

Endrcling  the  brow  of  the  mountain. 

„Or  wouldst  thou  retum  to  a  home  in  the 

skies, 
To  shine  in  the  Iris  I  '11  let  thee  arise, 
And  appear  in  the  many  and  glorions  dyes 

A  pencil  of  sunbeams  is  blending! 
But  true,  fair  thing,  as  my  name  is  Earth, 
I  '11  give  thee  a  new  and  vemal  birth, 
When  thou  shalt  recover  thy  primal  worth, 

And  ncver  regret  desoending!^' 


„Then  I  will  drop,"  said  the  trusting  Flake; 
„But,  bear  it  in  mind,    that  the  choice  I 

make 
Is  not  in  the  flowers  nor  the  dew  to  wake ; 
Nor  the  mist,  that  shall  pass  with  the 

moming. 
For,  things  of  thyself,  they  will  die  with 

thee; 
But  those  that  are  lent  from  on  high,  like 

me, 
Must  rise,  and  will  live,  from  thy  dust  set 

free, 
To  the  regions  above  returning. 


„And  if  true  to  thy  word  and  just  thou  art, 
Like   the   spirit  that  dwells   in  the  holiest 

heart, 
Unsullied  by  thee,  thou  wilt  let  me  depart, 

And  retum  to  my  native  heaven. 
For  I  would  be  placed  in  the  beautiful  bow, 
From  time  to  time,  in  thy  sight  to  glow; 
So  thou  roayst  remember  the  Flake  of  Snow 

By  the  promise  that  6od  hath  given!^ 
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FISHER  AMES. 

Born   1758.       Died    1808. 


THE  OBLIGATION  OF  TREATIES. 

Will  anj  man  afBnii,  the  American  na- 
tion  is  engaged  b  j  good  faith  to  the  British 
nation;  but  that  engagement  is  nothing  to 
this  hoase?  Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  rea- 
soned  with.  Such  a  doctrine  is  a  coat  of 
mail,  that  would  tum  the  edge  of  all  the 
weapons  of  argument,  if  they  were  sharper 
than.a  sword.  Will  it  be  imagined  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  president  are  mu- 
toallj  bound  bj  the  treaty;  but  the  two 
nations  are  free  ?  . . . . 

This,  sir,  is  a  cause  that  would  be  dis- 
honoured  and  betrayed ,  if  I  oontented  my- 
self  with  appealing  only  to  the  understand- 
ing.  It  is  too  cold,  and  its  processes  are 
too  slow  for  the  occasion.  I  desire  to  thank 
God,  that,  since  he  has  given  me  an  intel- 
lect  so  ßillible,  he  has  impressed  upon  me 
an  instinct  that  is  sure.  On  a  question  of 
shame  and  honour,  reasoning  is  sometimes 
nseless,  and  worse.  I  feel  the  decision  in 
mj  pulse:  if  it  throws  no  light  upon  the 
brain,  it  kindles  a  fire  at  the  heart. 

It  is  not  easj  to  deny,  it  is  irapossible  to 
doubt,  that  a  treaty  iraposes  an  Obligation 
on  the  American  nation.  It  would  be  child- 
ish  to  consider  the  president  and  Senate  ob- 
liged^  and  the  nation  and  house  free.  What 
iB  the  Obligation?  perfect  or  imperfect?  If 
perfect,  the  debate  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


If  imperfect ,  how  large  a  part  of  onr  faith 
is  pawned  ?  Is  half  our  honour  put  at  risk, 
and  is  that  half  too  cheap  to  be  redeemed? 
How  long  has  this  hair-splitting  subdivision 
of  good  faith  been  discovered,  and  why  has 
it  escaped  the  researches  of  the  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations  ?  Shall  we  add  a  new 
chapter  to  that  law;  or  insert  this  doctrine 
as  a  Supplement  to,  or  more  properly  a  re- 
peal  of  the  ten  commandments  ?  . .  . . 

On  every  hypothesis,  the  conclusion  is 
not  to  be  resisted:  we  are  either  to  execute 
this  treaty,  or  break  our  faith. 

To  expatiate  on  the  value  of  public  faith 
may  pass  with  some  men  for  declamation: 
to  such  men  I  have  nothing  to  say.  To 
others  I  will  urge,  can  any  circumstance 
mark  upon  a  people  more  turpitude  and  de- 
basement?  Can  any  thing  tend  more  to 
make  men  think  themselves  mean,  or  de- 
grade  to  a  lower  point  their  estimation  of 
virtne  and  their  Standard  of  action  ?  It  would 
not  merely  demoralize  mankind;  it  tends  to 
break  all  the  Ugaments  of  society,  to  dis- 
solve  that  mysterious  charm  which  attracts 
individuab  to  the  nation,  and  to  inspire  in 
its  stead  a  repulsi  ve  sense  of  shame  and  disgust. 

What  is  patriotism?  Is  it  a  narrow  af- 
fection  for  the  spot  where  a  man  was  born  ? 
Are  the  very  clods  where  we  tread  entitled 
to  this  ardent  preference,  because  they  are 
greener?    No,  sir,  this  is  not  tho  character 
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of  the  virtue,  and  it  soars  higher  for  its  ob- 
ject.  It  is  an  extended  self-love,  mingling 
with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  twisting 
itself  with  the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart. 
It  is  thus  we  obey  the  laws  of  society,  be- 
cause  they  are  the  laws  of  virtue.  In  their 
authority  we  see,  not  the  array  of  force  and 
terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of  our  conn- 
try's  honour.  Every  good  Citizen  raakes 
that  honour  his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not 
only  as  precious,  but  as  sacred.  He  is  will- 
ing  to  risk  his  life  in  its  defence;  and  is 
conscious  that  he  gains  protection,  while 
he  gives  it.  For  what  rights  of  a  Citizen 
will  be  deemed  iuviolable,  when  a  State  re- 
nounces  the  principles  that  constitute  their 
security?  Or,  if  his  life  should  not  be  in- 
vaded,  what  would  its  enjoyments  be  in  a 
country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and 
dishononred  in  his  own?  Could  he  look 
with  affection  and  veneration  to  such  a  coun- 
try as  his  parent?  The  sense  of  having 
one  would  die  within  him;  he  would  blush 
for  his  patriotism,  if  he  retained  any,  and 
justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice:  he  would  be 
a  banished  man  in  his  native  land. 

I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is 
paid  among  nations  to  the  law  of  good  faith. 
If  there  are  cases  in  this  enlightened  period 
when  it  is  violated,  there  are  none  when  it 
IS  decricd.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  politics, 
the  religion  of  govemments.  It  is  observed 
by  barbarians :-  a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke,  or 
a  string  of  beads,  gives  not  merely  binding 
force,  but  sanctity  to  treaties.  Even  in  Al- 
giers, a  truce  may  be  bought  for  money; 
but,  when  ratified,  even  Algiers  is  too  wise 
or  too  just  to  disown  and  annul  its  Obliga- 
tion. Thus  we  see,  neither  the  ignorance 
of  sa vages,  nor  the  principles  of  an  associa- 
tion  for  privacy  and  rapine,  permit  a  nation 
to  despise  its  engageitients.  If,  sir,  there 
could  be  a  resurrection  from  the  foot  of  the 
gallows,  if  the  victiras  of  justice  could  live 
again,  collect  together  and  form  a  society, 
they  would,  however  loath,  soon  find  them- 
selves  obliged  to  make  justice,  that  justice 
under  which  they  feil,  the  fundamental  law 
of  their  State.  They  would  perceive  it  was 
their  interest  to  make  others  respect,  and 
they  would  therefore  soon  pay  some  respect 
themselves  to  the  obligations  of  good  faith. 

It  is  painful,  I  hope  it  is  superfluoas,  to 
make  even  the  supposition,  that  America 
should  furnish  the  occasion  of  this  oppro- 
brium.    No,  let  me  not  even  imagine,  that 


a  republican  govemment,  sprung,  as  our 
own  is,  from  a  people  enlightened  and  un- 
corrupted,  a  govemment  whose  origin  is 
right,  and  whose  daily  discipline  is  duty, 
can,  upon  solemn  debate,  make  its  Option 
to  be  faithless ;  can  dare  to  act  what  despots 
dare  not  avow,  what  our  own  example  evin- 
ces  the  states  of  Barbary  are  unsuspected 
of.  No  let  me  rather  make  the  supposition, 
that  Great  Britain  refuses  to  execute  the 
treaty,  after  we  have  done  everything  to 
carry  it  into  eflFect.  Is  there  any  language 
of  reproach  pungent  enough  to  express  your 
commentary  on  the  fact?  What  would  you 
say,  or,  rather,  what  would  you  not  say? 
Would  you  not  teil  them,  wherever  an 
Englishman  might  travel,  shame  would  stick 
to  him :  he  would  disown  his  country.  You 
would  exclaim,  England,  proud  of  your 
wealth,  and  arrogant  in  the  possession  of 
power,  blush  for  these  distinctions ,  which 
becorae  the  vehicles  of  your  dishonour. 
Such  a  nation  might  truly  say  to  cormption, 
thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou 
art  my  mother  and  ray  sister.  We  should 
say  of  such  a  race  of  men,  their  name  is 
a  heavier  bürden  than  their  debt 

I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  believe, 
that  the  consideration  I  have  suggested  re- 
quires  the  aid  of  any  auxiliary;  but,  unfor- 
tunately,  auxiliary  argumenta  are  at  band 

The  refusal  of  the  posts  —  inevitable  if 
we  reject  the  treaty  —  is  a  measure  too 
decisive  in  its  nature  to  be  neutral  in  its 
conseqaences.    From  great  causes  we  are  to 

look  for  great  efiects Will  the  ten- 

dency  to  Indian  hostilities  be  contested  by 
any  one?  Experience  gives  the  answer. 
The  frontiers  were  scourged  with  war,  until 
the  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  was  far 
advanced;  and  then  the  State  of  hostility 
ceased.  Perhaps  the  public  agents  of  both  na- 
tions are  innocent  of  fomenting  the  Indian 
war,  and  perhaps  they  are  not.  We  ought 
not,  however,  to  cxpect  that  neighbouring 
nations,  highly  irritated  against  each  other, 
will  neglect  the  friendship  of  the  savages. 
The  traders  will  gain  an  influence,  and  will 
abuse  it;  and  who  is  ignorant  that  their 
passions  are  easily  raised  and  hardly  restrain- 
ed  from  violence?  Their  Situation  will 
oblige  them  to  choose  beiween  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  in  case  the  treaty  should 
be  rejected:  they  will  not  be  our  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  friends  of  our  ene- 
mies 
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If  any,  against  all  these  proofs ,  shonld 
xnaintain,  that  the  peace  with  the  Indians 
-will  be  Stahle  without  the  posts,  to  them  I 
will  urge  another  reply.  From  argnments 
calculated  to  procnre  conviction,  I  will  ap- 
peal  directly  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
hear  me,  and  ask  whether  it  is  not  already 
planted  there?  I  resort  especially  to  the 
convictions  of  the  Western  gentlemen,  whe- 
ther, supposing  no  posts  and  no  treaty,  the 
settlers  will  remain  in  security?  Can  they 
take  it  upon  them  to  say,  that  an  Indian 
peace,  under  these  circnmstances,  will  prove 
firm  ?  No,  sir ,  it  will  not  be  peace ,  but  a 
sword;  it  will  be  no  better  than  a  Iure  to 
draw  yictims  within  the  reach  of  the  to- 
mahawk. 

On  this  theme,  my  emotions  *are  nnutter- 
able.  If  I  could  find  words  for  them,  if 
my  powers  bore  any  proportion  to  my  zeal, 
I  would  swell  my  voice  to  such  a  note  of 
remonstrance ,  it  shonld  reach  every  log 
house  beyond  the  mountains.  I  would  say 
to  the  habitants,  wake  from  your  false  se- 
curity: your  cniel  dangers,  your  more  cniel 
apprehensions  are  soon  to  be  renewed:  the 
wounds,  yet  unhealed,  are  to  be  tom  open 
again;  in  the  day  time,  your  path  through 
the  woods  will  be  ambushed;  the  darkness 
of  midnight  will  glitter  with  the  blaze  of 
your  dwellings.  You  are  a  father  —  the 
blood  of  your  sons  shall  fatten  your  com- 
field:  you  are  a  mother  —  the  warhoop  shall 
wake  the  sleep  of  the  cradle. 

On  this  subject  you  need  not  suspect  any 
deception  on  your  feelings:  it  is  a  spectacle 
of  horror,  which  cannot  be  overdrawn.  If 
you  have  nature  in  your  hearts,  they  will 
speak  a  language,  compared  with  which  all 
I  have  Said  or  can  say  will  be  poor  and 

frigid 

Will  any  one  deny,  that  we  are  bound, 
and  I  would  hope  to  good  purpose,  by  the 
most  solemn  sanclions  of  duty  for  the  vote 
we  give?  Are  despots  alone  to  be  reproach- 
ed  for  nnfeeling  indifference  to  the  tears 
and  blood  of  their  subjects?  Are  republi-  i 
cans  unresponsible?  Have  the  principles, 
on  which  you  ground  the  reproach  upon  1 
cabinets  and  kings,  no  practical  influence, 
no  binding  force?  Are  they  merely  themes 
ofidle  declaraation,  introduced  to  decorate 
the  morality  of  a  newspaper  essay,  or  to 
fumiAh  preity  opics  of  harangue  from  the 
Windows  of  that  state-house?  I  trust  it  is 
neither   too   presuroptuous   nor  too  late  to  | 


ask :  Can  you  put  the  dearest  interest  of  So- 
ciety at  risk,  without  guilt,  and  without  re- 
morse ?  . .  . . 

There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case:  there 
can  be  none:  experience  has  already  been 
the  prophet  of  events,  and  the  cries  of  our 
future  victims  have  already  reached  us. 
The  western  inhabitants  are  not  a  silent 
and  uncomplaining  sacrifice.  The  voice  of 
humanity  issues  from  the  shade  of  the  wil- 
demess :  it  exclaims,  that,  while  one  band  is 
held  up  to  reject  this  treaty,  the  other  grasps 
a  tomahawk.  It  summons  our  imagination 
to  the  scenes  that  will  open.  It  is  no  great 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  that 
events  so  near  are  already  begun.  I  can 
fancy  that  I  listen  to  the  yells  of  savage 
vengeance  and  the  shrieks  of  torture:  already 
they  seem  to  sigh  in  the  western  wind :  al- 
ready they  mingle  with  every  echo  from 
the  mountains 

Let  me  cheer  the  mind,  weary  and  ready 
to  despond  on  this  prospect,  by  presenting 
another  which  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  rea- 
lize.  Is  it  possible  for  a  real  American  to 
look  at  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  without 
some  desire  for  its  oontinuance,  without 
some  respect  for  the  measures  which  many 
will  say  produced,  and  all  will  confess  have 
preserved  it?  Will  he  not  feel  some  dread, 
that  a  change  of  System  will  reverse  the 
scene?  The  well  grounded  fears  of  our  Ci- 
tizens, in  1794,  were  removed  by  the  treaty, 
but  are  not  forgotten.  Then  they  deemed 
war  nearly  inevitable,  and  would  not  this 
adjustment  have  been  considered  at  that  day 
as  a  happy  escape  from  the  calamity?  Tlie 
great  interest  and  the  general  desire  of  our 
people  was  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  neu- 
trality.  This  instmment,  however  misre- 
presented,  affords  America  that  inestimable 
security.  The  causes  of  our  disputes  are 
either  cut  up  by  the  roots,  or  referred  to  a 
new  negotiation,  after  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  This  was  gaining  every  thing, 
because  it  confirmed  our  neutralitv,  by  which 
our  Citizens  are  gaining  every  thing.  This 
alone  would  justify  the  engagements  of  the 
govemment.  For,  when  the  fiery  vapours 
of  the  war  lowered  in  the  skirts  of  our  ho- 
rizon ,  all  our  wishes  were  concentrated  in 
this  one,  that  we  might  escape  the  desola- 
tion  of  the  storm.  This  treaty,  like  a  rain- 
bow  on  the  edge  of  the  cloud ,  marked  to 
our  eyes  the  space  where  it  was  raging, 
and  afibrded  at  the  same  time  the  sure  pro- 
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gnostic  of  fair  weather.  If  we  rejectit,  the 
vivid  colours  will  grow  pale,  it  will  be 
a  baleful  meteor  portending  tempest  and 
^r  ar»  •  •  •  • 

I  rose  to  speak  under  impressions  that 
I  would  have  resisted  if  I  could.  Tbose 
who  See  me  will  believe,  that  the  reduced 
8tate  of  my  health  has  unfitted  me ,  almost 
equally,  for  much  exertion  of  bodj  or  mind. 
Unprepared  for  debate  by  careful  reflection 
in  my  retirement,  or  by  long  attention  here, 
I  thought  the  resolution  I  had  taken,  to  sit 
siient,  was  imposed  by  necessity,  and  would 
cost  me  no  efiPort  to  maintain.  With  a  mind 
thus  yacant  of  ideas,  and  sinking,  as  I  re- 
ally  am,  under  a  sense  of  weakness,  I  ima- 
gined  the  very  desire  of  speaking  was  ex- 
tinguished  by  the  persuasion  that  I  had  no- 
thing to  say.  Yet  when  I  come  to  the  mo- 
ment  of  deciding  the  vote,  I  Start  back  with 


dread  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  into  which 
we  are  plunging.  Jn  my  view,  even  the 
minutes  I  haye  spent  in  expostulation  have 
their  value,  because  they  protract  the  crisis« 
and  the  short  period  in  which  alone  we  may 
resolve  to  escape  it. 

I  have  thus  been  led  by  my  feelings  to 
speak  more  at  length  than  I  had  intended. 
Yet  I  have  perhaps  as  little  personal  inter 
est  in  the  event  as  any  on^  here.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  merober,  who  will  not  think 
bis  Chance  to  be  a  witness  of  the  conse- 
quences  greater  than  mine.  If,  however, 
the  vote  should  pass  to  reject,  and  a  spirit 
should  rise,  as  it  will,  with  the  public  dis- 
orders  to  make  „confusion  worse  confonnd- 
ed,^^  even  I,  slender  and  almost  broken  as 
my  hold  upon  life  is,  may  outlive  the  go- 
vemment  and  Constitution  of  my  country. 


WILLIAM   WIRT. 

Born  1772.  Died  1834. 


WHO  IS  BLANNERHASSETT? 

Who  is  Blannerhassett  ?  A  native  of 
Ireland,  a  man  of  letters,  who  fled  from  the 
storms  of  his  own  country  to  find  quict  in 
ours.  His  history  shows  that  war  is  not 
the  natural  ekment  of  his  mind.  If  it  had 
been,  he  never  would  have  exchanged  Ire- 
land for  America.  So  far  is  an  army  from 
furnishing  the  society  natural  and  proper  to 
Mr.  Blannerhassett's  character,  that  on  his 
arrival  in  America  he  retired  even  from  the 
population  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  sought 
quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of  our  west- 
em  forests.  But  he  carried  with  him  taste, 
and  scienoe,  and  wealth;  and  lo,  the  desert 
smiledl  Possessing  himself  of  a  beautiful 
island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  pa- 
lace,  and  decorates  it  with  every  romantic 
embellishment  of  fancy.  A  shrubbery,  that 
Shenstone  might  have  envied,  blooms  around 
him.  Music,  that  might  have  charmed  Calypso 
and  her  nymphs,  is  his.  An  extensive  library 
spreads  its  treasures  before  him.  A  philo- 
sophical  apparatus  oflTers  to  him  all  the  se- 
cret  mysteries  of  nature.    Peace,  tranquillity. 


and  innocence  shed  their  mingled  delights 
around  him.  And  to  crown  the  enchant- 
ment  of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to 
be  lovely  even  beyond  her  sex,  and  graced 
with  every  accomplishment  that  can  render 
it  irresistible,  had  blessed  him  with  her  love 
and  made  him  the  father  of  several  child- 
ren.  The  evidenoe  would  oonvince  you 
that  this  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  real 
life.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  in- 
nocent  simplicity,  and  this  tranquillity,  this 
feast  of  the  mind ,  this  pure  banquet  of  the 
heart,  the  destroyer  comes;  he  comes  to 
change  this  paradise  into  a  hell.  Yet  the 
flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach.  No 
monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of 
their  unfortunate  possessor  wams  him  of 
the  ruin  that  is  Coming  upon  him.  A  stran- 
ger presents  himself.  Introduoed  to  their 
civilities  by  the  high  rank  which  he  had  late- 
ly  held  in  his  country,  he  soon  finds  his 
way  to  their  hearts  by  the  dignity  and  ele- 
gance  of  his  demeanour,  the  light  and  beauty 
of  his  conversation ,  and  the  seductive  and 
fascinating  power  of  his  address.  The  con- 
quest  was  not  difficult.    Innocence  is  ever 
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simple  and  credolous.  Conscious  of  no  de- 
sign  itself,  it  suspects  none  in  others.  It 
wears  no  gnard  before  its  breast.  Every 
door  and  portal  and  avenue  of  the  heart  is 
thrown  open,  and  all  who  choose  it  enter. 
Such  was  the  State  of  Eden  when  the  ser- 
pent  entered  its  bowers.  The  prisoner,  in  a 
more  engaging  form,  winding  himself  into 
the  ppen  and  unpractised  heart  of  the  un- 
fortonate  Blannerhassett^  found  but  little  dif- 
ficolty  in  changing  the  native  character  of 
that  heart  and  the  objects  of  its  affection. 
ßy  degrees  he  infuses  into  it  the  poison  of 
bis  own  arobition.  He  breathes  into  it  the 
fire  of  bis  own  courage ;  a  daring  and  despe- 
rate thirst  for  glory;  and  ardour  panting 
for  great  enterprises,  for  all  the  Storni  and 
bustle  and  hurricane  of  life.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  man  is  ehanged,  and  every  object 
of  bis  former  delight  is  relinquished.  No 
more  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene;  it  has 
become  flat  and  insipid  to  bis  taste.  His 
books  are  abandoned.  His  retort  and  cmci- 
ble  are  thrown  aside.  His  shrubbery  blooms 
and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the  air  in 
vain;  he  likes  it  not«  His  ear  no  longer 
drinks  the  rieh  melody  of  music ;  it  longs 
for  the  trumpet's  clangour  and  the  cannon's 
roar.  Even  the  prattle  of  his  babes ,  once 
so  sweet,  no  longer  afiects  him ;  and  the 
angel  smile  of  his  wife,  which  hitherto  touched 
his  bosom  with  ecstasy  so  anspeakable,  is 
now  unseen  and  nnfelt.  Greater  objects 
have  taken  possession  of  his  soul.  His  Ima- 
gination has  been  dazzled  by  visions  of  dia- 


dems,  of  stars  and  garters,  and  titles  of 
nobility.  He  has  been  taught  to  bum  with 
restless  emulation  at  the  names  of  great 
heroes  and  conquerors.  His  enchanted  island 
is  destined  soon  to  relapse  into  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and  in  a  few  months  we  find  the 
beaudful  and  tender  partner  of  his  bosom, 
whom  he  lately  „permitted  not  the  winds 
of "  Summer  „to  visit  too  roughly,"  we  find 
her  shivering  at  midnight  on  the  winter 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  mingling  her  tears 
with  the  torrents  that  froze  as  they  feil. 
Yet  this  unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded  from 
his  interest  and  his  happiness,  thus  seduced 
from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace,  thus 
confounded  in  the  toils  that  were  deliberate- 
ly  spread  for  him,  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  mastering  spirit  and  genias  of  another 
—  this  man,  thus  ruined  und  undone,  and 
made  to  play  a  subordinate  part  in  this 
grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason ,  this  man 
is  to  be  called  the  prindpal  ofiender,  while 
he  by  whom  he  was  thus  plunged  in  misery 
is  comparatively  innocent,  a  mere  accessory ! 
Is  this  reason?  Is  it  law?  Is  it  humanity? 
Sir,  neither  the  human  heart  nor  the  hu- 
man understanding  will  bear  a  perversion 
so  monstrous  and  absurd!  so  shocking  to 
the  soul!  so  revolting  to  reason!  Let  Aaron 
Burr,  then,  not  shrink  from  the  high  desti- 
nation  which  he  has  courted,  and  having 
already  ruined  Blannerhassett  in  fortune, 
character,  and  happiness  for  ever,  let  him  not 
attempt  to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thrusting  that 
illfated  man  between  himself  and  punishment 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Born  1767.   Died  1826. 


ON  AMERICAN  DESCENT. 

The  founders  of  yourrace  are  not  handed 
down  to  you,  like  the  father  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  the  sucklings  of  a  wolf.  You 
are  not  desoended  from  a  nauseous  Compound 
of  fanaticism  and  sensuality,  whose  only  ar- 
gament  was  the  sword,  and  whose  only 
paradise  was  a  brothel.  No  Gothic  scourge 
of  God ;  no  Vandal  pest  of  nations ;  no  fabled 
ftigitive  from  the  fiames  ofTroy;  no  bastard 


Norman  tyrant  appears  among  the  list  of 
worthies  who  first  landed  on  the  rock  which 
your  veneration  has  preserved  as  a  lasting 
monument  of  their  achievement.  The  great 
actors  of  the  day  we  now  solemnise  were 
illustrious  by  their  intrepid  valour,  no  less 
than  by  their  Christian  graces;  but  the  cla- 
rion  of  conquest  has  not  blazoned  forth  their 
names  to  ail  the  winds  of  Heaven.  Their 
glory  has  not  been  wafted  over  oceans  of 
blood  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  Ektrth. 
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They  hftve  not  erected  to  them?elves  colos- 
sal  statues  upon  pedestals  of  human  bones, 
to  provoke  and  insult  the  tardy  hand  of 
heavenly  retribution.  But  theirs  was  the 
better  fortitude  of  patience  and  heroic  mar- 
tyrdom.  Theirs  was  the  great  temper  of 
Christian  kindness;  the  rigorous  observance 
of  reciprocal  justice ;  the  unconquorable  soul 
of  conscious  integi-ity.  Worldly  fame  has 
bpen  parsimonious  of  her  favour  to  the  roe- 
mory  of  those  generous  Champions.  Their 
nnmbers  were  small;  their  stations  in  life 
obscure;  the  object  of  their  enterprise  wn- 
ostentatious ;  the  theatre  of  their  exploits 
remote:  how  could  they  possibly  be  favor- 
ites  of  worldly  fame?  —  That  common 
crier,  whose  existence  is  only  known  by  the 
assemblagb  of  multitudes:  that  pander  of 
wealih  and  greatness,  so  eager  to  haunt  the 
palaces  of  fortune,  and  so  fa^tidious  to  the 
hoiiseless  dignity  of  virtue:  that  paraf^ite  of 
pride,  ever  scomful  to  meekness,  and  ever 
obsequious  to  insolent  power:  that  heedless 
trumpeter,  whose  ears  are  deaf  to  modest 
merit,  and  whose  eyes  are  blind  to  blood- 
less,  distant  excellence.  —  Preserve  in  all 
their  purity,  refine,  if  possible,  from  all  their 
alloy,  those  virtues  which  we  this  day  com- 
memorate  as  the  omament  of  our  foref%- 
thers.  Adhere  to  them  with  inflexible  re- 
solntion,  as  to  the  homs  of  the  altar ;  instil 
them  with  unweaned  perseverance  into  the 
minds  of  your  children;  bind  your  souls 
and  theirs  to  the  national  union  as  the 
chords  of  life  are  centred  in  the  heart,  and 
you  shall  soar  with  rapid  and  steady  wing 
to  the  siimmit  of  human  glory.  Nearly  a 
Century  ago  one  of  those  rare  minds  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  discern  ftiture  great- 
ness in  its  seminal  principles,  upon  con- 
templating  the  Situation  of  this  continent, 
.pronounced  in  a  vein  of  poetic  inspiration, 

„West ward  the  Star  of  empire  takes  its 
way." 

Let  US  all  unite  in  ardcnt  supplications  to 
the  Founder  of  nations  and  the  Builder  of 
World«,  that  what  then  was  prophecy  may con- 
tinue  unfolding  into  history  —  that  the  dearest 
hopes  of  the  human  race  may  not  be  ex- 
tinguished  in  disappointment ,  and  that  the 
last  may  prove  the  noblest  empire  of  time! 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ELOQÜENCE. 


WrrH  the  dissolution  of  Roman  liberty^ 
and  the  decline  of  Roman  taste,  the  repu- 
tation  and  the  excellency  of  the  oratorical 
art  feil  alike  into  decay.  ünder  the  despo- 
tism  of  the  Caesars,  the  end  of  eloquence 
was  perverted  from  persuasion  to  panegyric, 
and  all  her  faculties  were  soon  palsied  by 
the  touch  of  corruption,  or  enervated  by  the 
impotence  of  servitude.  Then  succeeded  the 
midnight  of  the  monkish  ages,  when  with 
the  other  liberal  art«  she  slumbered  in  the 
profound  darkness  of  the  cloister. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  modern  Eu- 
rope,  eloquence,  together  with  her  sister 
muses,  awoke,  and  shook  the  poppies  from 
her  brow.  But  their  torpors  still  tingled 
in  her  veins.  In  the  interval  her  voice  was 
gone;  her  favourite  languages  were  extinct; 
her  Organs  were  no  longer  attuned  to  har- 
mony,  and  her  hearers  could  no  longer  un- 
derstand  her  speech.  The  discordant  Jargon 
of  feudal  anarchy  had  banished  the  musical 
dialects,  in  which  she  had  always  delighted. 
The  theatres  of  her  former  triumpha  were 
either  deserted,  or  they  were  filled  with  the 
babblers  of  sophistryandchicane.  She  shmnk 
intuitively  from  the  forum,  for  the  last  object 
she  remembered  to  have  seen  there  was  the 
head  of  her  darling  Cicero,  planted  upon 
the  rostrum.  She  ascended  the  tinbunals 
of  justice;  there  she  found  her  child,  Per- 
suasion, manacled  and  pinioned  by  the  letz- 
ter of  the  law ;  there  she  beheld  an  image 
of  herseif,  stammering  in  barbarous  Latin, 
and  staggering  under  the  lumber  of  a  thou- 
sand  volumes.  Her  heart  fainted  within  her. 
She  lost  all  confidence  in  herseif.  Together 
with  her  irresistible  powers,  she  lost  pro- 
portionably  the  consideration  of  the  world, 
until,  instead  of  comprising  the  whole  Sys- 
tem of  public  education,  she  found  herseif 
exclud^d  from  the  circle  of  science,  and  de- 
olared  an  outlaw  from  the  realms  of  leam- 
ing.  She  was  not  however  doomed  to  et^mal 
silence.  With  the  progress  of  freedom 
and  of  liberal  science ,  in  various  parts  of 
modern  Europe,  she  obtained  access  to 
mingle  in  the  deliberations  of  their  parlia« 
ments.  With  labour  and  difficulty  she 
learned  their  languages,  and  lent  her  aid  in 
giving  them  form  and  polish.  But  she  has 
nerer  recovered  the  graces  of  her  former 
beauty,  nor  the  energies  of  herandent  vigour. 
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EDWARD  EVEKETT. 

Born  1794. 


THREE  PICTÜRES  OF  BOSTON. 


To  understand  the  character  of  the  com- 
merce of  our  own  city,  we  must  not  look 
merely  at  one  point  y  bat  at  the  whole  cir- 
cuit  of  country,  of  which  it  is  the  business 
centre.  We  muöt  not  contemplate  it  only 
at  this  present  moment  of  time,  but  we  must 
bring  before  our  imaginations ,  as  in  the 
shifüng  scenes  of  a  diorama  at  least  threc 
successve  historical  and  topographical  pie- 
tures ;  and  truly  instructive  1  think  it  would 
be  to  See  ihem  delincated  on  canvas.  We 
must  survey  the  first  of  them  in  the  Com- 
pany of  the  venerable  John  Winthrop,  the 
founder  of  the  State.  Let  us  go  up  with 
him,  on  the  day  of  his  landing,  the  seven- 
teenth  of  June,  1630,  to  the  heights  of  yon- 
der  peninsula,  as  yet  without  a  name.  Land- 
ward Stretches  a  dismal  forest;  seaward,  a 
waste  of  waters,  unspotted  with  a  sail,  ex- 
cept  that  of  his  own  ship.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  you  see  the  cabins  of  Walford  and 
the  Spragues,  who  —  the  latter  a  year  be- 
fore, the  former  still  earlier  —  had  adven- 
tured  to  thii^  spot,  untenanted  eise  by  any 
cliild  of  civilization.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  river  lies  Mr.  Blackstone*s  farm.  It 
comprises  three  goodly  hüls,  converted  by 
a  spring- tide  into  three  wood-crowned  islets ; 
and  it  is  mainly  valued  for  a  noble  spring 
of  fresh  water,  which  gushes  from  the  noth- 
ern  slope  of  one  of  these  hüls,  and  which 
fumished  in  the  conrse  of  the  summer  the 
motive  for  transferring  the  seat  of  the  in- 
fam settlement.  This  shall  be  the  first 
picture. 

The  second  shall  be  contemplated  from 
the  same  spot  —  the  heights  of  Charles- 
town  —  on  the  same  day,  the  eventful  sev- 
enteenth  of  June,  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  later,  namely,  in  the  year  1775.  A 
terrific  scene  of  war  rages  on  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Wait  for  a  favorable  moment,  when 
the  volumes  of  fiery  smoke  roll  away,  and 
over  the  mast«  of  that  sixty-gun  ship,  whose 
batteries  are  blazing  upon  the  hill,  you  be- 
hold Mr.  Blackstone's  farm  changed  to  an 


ill-built  town  of  about  two  thousand  dwell- 
ing  houses,  mostly  of  wood;  with  scarce 
any  public  buildings,  but  eight  or  nine 
churches,  the  old  State  House,  and  Faneuil 
Hall;  Roxbury  beyond,  an  insignificant 
village;  a  vacant  marsh  in  all  the  space 
now  occupied  by  Cambridgeport  and  East 
Cambridge,  by  Chelsea  and  East  Boston; 
and  beneath  your  feet  the  town  of  Charles- 
town,  consisting  in  the  morning  ofaline  of 
about  three  hundred  houses,  wrapped  in  a 
sheet  of  flanies  at  noon,  and  reduced  at  even- 
tide  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

But  those  fires  are  kindled  on  the  altar 
of  liberty.  American  Independence  is  esta- 
blished.  American  Commerce  smiles  on  the 
spot;  and  now  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 
triple  hills  of  Mr.  Blackstone's  farm,  a  state- 
ly  edifice  arises,  which  seems  to  invite  us 
as  to  an  observatory.  As  we  look  down 
from  this  lofty  structure,  we  behold  the  third 
picture  —  a  crowded,  busy  scene.  We  see 
beneath  us  a  city  containing  eighty  or  ninety 
thoueand  inhabitants,  and  mainly  built  of 
brick  and  granite.  Vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion  are  moored  at  the  wharves.  Long  lines 
of  commodious  and  even  stately  houses  cover 
a  Space  which,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
was  in  a  State  of  nature.  Substantial  blocks 
of  warehouses  and  Stores  have  forced  their 
way  to  the  Channel.  Faneuil  Hall  itself, 
Ihe  consecrated  and  unchangeable,  has  swell- 
ed  to  twice  its  original  diniensions.  Athe- 
neums,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  infirmaries, 
adorn  the  streets.  The  school  house  rears 
its  modest  front  in  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  sixty  or  seventy  churches  attest  the 
children  are  content  to  walk  in  the  good 
old  ways  of  their  fathers.  Connected  with 
the  city  by  eight  bridges,  avenues,  or  fer- 
ries,  you  behold  a  ränge  of  towns  most  of 
them  municipally  distinct,  but  all  of  them 
in  reality  forming,  with  Boston,  one  vast 
metropolis,  animated  by  one  commercial  life. 
Shading  off  from  these ,  you  see  that  most 
lovely  back-ground,  a  succession  of  happy 
Settlements,  spotted  with  villas,  farm  hous- 
es, and  cottages;  united  to  Boston  by  a 
constant  intercourse;  sustaining  the  capital 
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from  thoir  fields  and  gardens,  and  prosper- 
0U8  in  the  reflux  of  the  city's  wealth.  Of 
the  social  life  included  within  this  circnit, 
and  of  all  that  in  times  past  has  adorned 
and  ennobled  it,  commercial  industry  has 
been  an  active  element,  and  has  exalted  it- 
self  by  an  intimate  association  with  every 
thing  eise  we  hold  dear.  Within  this  circuit 
what  memorials  strike  the  eye!  —  whatrc- 
collections  —  what  institations  —  what  pa- 
triotic  treasures  and  names  that  cannot  die ! 
There  lie  the .  canonized  precincts  of  Lexing- 
ton  and  Concord ;  there  *  rise  the  sacred 
heights  of  Dorchester  and  Concord ;  there 
18  Harvard,  the  ancient  and  venerable,  foster- 
child  of  public  and  private  liberality  in  every 
part  of  the  State ;  to  whose  existence  Char- 
lestown  gave  the  first  impulse,  to  whose 
growth  and  nsefulness  the  opulence  of  Bos- 
ton has  at  all  times  ministered  with  open 
band.  Still  fisurther  on  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  fbur  lines  of  communication  by  rail- 
road  and  steam  have  within  our  own  day 
united  with  the  capital,  by  bands  of  iron,  a 
still  broader  circuit  of  towns  and  villages. 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  life  and  business  which 
Sounds  along  the  lines!  While  we  speak, 
one  of  them  is  shooting  onward  tothe  illini- 
itable  West,  and  all  are  uniting  with  the 
other  kindred  enterprises,  to  form  one  har- 
monious  and  prosperous  whole,  in  which 
town  and  country,  agrioulture  and  manufac- 
tnres,  labor  and  capital,  art  and  nature  — 
wrought  and  compact^  into  one  grand 
System  —  are  constantly  gathering  and  dif- 
fusing,  concentrating  and  radiating  the  eco- 
nomical,  the  social,  the  moral  blessings  of 
a  liberal  and  difiPusive  commerce. 


ON  ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON. 

The  jubilee  of  America  is  tumed  into 
mourning.  Its  joy  is  mingled  with  sadness ; 
its  silver  trumpet  breathes  a  mingled  strain. 
Henceforward  and  for  ever,  while  America 
exists  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
first  emotion  on  the  Fourth  of  July ,  shall 
be  of  joy  and  triumph  in  the  great  event 
which  immortalizes  the  day,  —  the  second 
shall  be  one  of  chastised  and  tender  recol- 
lection  of  the  venerable  men,  who  departed 
on  the  moming  of  the  jubilee.    This  ming- 


led emotion  of  triumph  and  sadness  has  seal- 
ed  the  moral  beauty  and  sublimity  of  our 
great  anniversary.  In  the  simple  commem- 
oration  of  a  victorious  poUtical  achieve- 
ment,  there  seems  not  enough  to  occupy  all 
our  purest  and  best  feelings.  The  fourth  of 
July  was  before  a  day  of  unshaded  triumph, 
exultation,  and  national  pride ;  but  the  angel 
of  death  has  mingled  in  the  all-glorious  pa- 
geant,  to  teach  us  we  are  men.  Had  our 
venerated  fiithers  left  us  on  any  other  day, 
the  day  of  the  united  departure  of  two  such 
men  would  henceforward  have  been  remem- 
I  bered  but  as  a  day  of  mourning.  But  now, 
I  while  their  decease  has  gently  chastened  the 
!  exultations  of  the  triumphant  festival ;  the 
I  banner  of  independence  will  wave  cheerfully 
!  over  the  spot  where  they  repose.  The  whole 
nation  feels,  as  with  one  heart,  that  since 
it  must  sooner  or  later  have  been  bereaved 
of  its  revered  fathers,  it  could  not  have 
wished  that  any  other  had  been  the  day  of 
their  decease.  Our  anniversary  festival  was 
before  triumphant;  itisnow  triumphant  and 
sacred.  It  before  called  out  the  young  and 
ardent,  to  join  in  the  public  rejoicings;  it 
now  also  speaks,  in  a  touching  voice,  to  the 
retired,  to  the  grey-headed,  to  the  mild  and 
peaceful  spirits,  to  the  whole  family  of  so- 
ber  freemen.  With  some  appeal  of  joy,  of 
admiration,  of  tendemess,  it  henceforth  ad- 
dresses  every  American  heart.  It  is  hence- 
forward, what  the  dying  Adams  pronounced 
it,  a  great  and  a  good  day.  It  is  füll  of 
greatness,  and  füll  of  goodness.  It  is  abso- 
lute and  complete.  The  death  of  the  men, 
who  declared  our  independence  —  their 
death  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee,  was  all  that 
was  wanting  to  the  fourth  of  July.  To  die 
on  that  day,  and  to  die  together,  was  all 
that  was  wanting  to  Jefferson  and  Adams. 
Think  not,  fellow  Citizens,  that  in  the 
mere  formal  discharge  of  my  duty  this  day, 
I  would  overrate  the  melancholy  interestof 
the  great  occasion.  Heaven  knows,  I  do 
an3rthing  but  intentionally  overrate  it.  I 
labor  only  for  words ,  to  do  justice  to  your 
feelings  and  to  mine.  I  can  say  nothing, 
which  does  not  sound  as  cold,  as  tarne,  and 
as  inadequate  to  myself  as  to  you.  The 
theme  is  too  great  and  too  surprising,  the 
men  are  too  great  and  good  to  be  spoken 
of,  in  this  cursory  manner.  There  is 
too  much  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
united  characters,  their  Services,  the  day 
and  coincidence  of  their  death,  to  be  pro- 
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perly  described,  or  to  be  fully  feit  at  once. 
I  dare  not  coroe  here  and  dismiss,  in  a  few 
summary  paragraphs,  the  characters  of  men, 
wbo  have  filled  such  a  space  in  the  history 
of  their  age.  It  would  be  a  disrespectful 
familiarity  with  men-of  their  lofty  spirits, 
their  rieh  endowments ,  their  deep  coansels, 
and  wise  measures,  their  long  and  hono- 
rable  lives,  to  endeavor  thns  to  weigh  and 
estimate  them.  I  leave  that  arduous  task 
to  the  genious  of  kindred  elevation,  by  whom 
to-morrow  it  will  be  discharged  *).  I  feel 
the.  moumful  contrast  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
first  and  best  of  men ,  that  afler  a  life  in 
the  highest  walks  of  asefulness;  after  con- 
ferring^  benefits,  not  merely  on  a  neighbor- 
hood,  a  city,  or  even  a  State,  but  on  a 
whole  continont,  and  a  posterity  of  kindred 
men;  after  having  stood  in  thefirst  estima- 
tion  for  talents,  Services  ^  and  influence, 
among  millions  of  fellow  Citizens,  a  day 
should  come,  which  closes  all  up ;  pronoun- 
oes  a  brief  blessing  on  their  memory ;  gives 
an  hour  to  the  actions  of  a  crowded  life; 
describes  in  a  sentence  what  it  took  years 
to  bring  to  pass,  and  what  is  destined  for 
years  and  ages  to  continue  and  operate  on 
posterity ;  forces  into  a  few  words  the  riches 
of  busy  days  of  action  and  weary  nights  of 
meditation;  passes  forgetfully  over  many 
traits  of  character,  many  oounsels  and  roea- 
sures,  which  it  cost  perhaps  years  of  disci- 
pline  and  effort  to  matore;  utters  a  funeral 
prayer;  chants  a  moumful  anthem ;  and  tlien 
dismisses  all  into  the  dark  Chambers  of  death 
and  forgetfulness. 

But,  no,  fellow  Citizens,  we  dismiss  them 
not  to  the  Chambers  of  forgetfulness  and 
death.  What  we  admired,  and  prized,  and 
Tenerated  in  them,  can  never  die,  nor  dy- 
ing^  be  forgotten.  I  had  almost  said  that 
they  are  now  beginning  to  live ;  to  live  that 
life  of  unimpaired  inflnence,  of  undouded 


^  An  Ealogy  was  delivered  on  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson,  on  the  foUowing  day  in  Fanetiil  Hall,  by 
Daniel  Webster. 


fame ,  of  unmingied  happiness ,  for  which 
their  talents  and  Services  were  destined. 
They  were  of  the  select  few,  the  least  por- 
tion  of  whose  life  dwells  in  their  physical 
existence ;  whose  hearts  have  watched,  while 
their  senses  have  slept;  whose  souls  have 
grown  up  into  a  higher  being;  whose  plea- 
sure  IS  to  be  useful;  whose  wealth  is  an 
unblemishQd  reputation;  who  respire  the 
breath  of  honorable  fame ;  who  have  delibe» 
rately  and  consciously  put  what  is  called 
life  to  hazard,  that  they  may  live  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  come  after.  Such  men 
do  not,  cannot  die.  To  be  cold,  and  mo- 
tionless,  and  breathless ;  to  feel  not  and 
speak  not;  this  it  not  the  end  of  exislence 
to  the  men  who  have  breathed  their  spirits 
into  the  institutions  of  their  country ,  who 
have  stamped  their  characters  on  thepillars 
of  the  age,  who  have  poured  their  hearts' 
blood  into  the  Channels  of  the  public  pros- 
perity.  Teil  me,  ye,  who  tread  the  sods  of 
yon  sacred  height,  is  Warren  dead?  Can 
you  not  still  see  him,  not  pale  and  prostrate, 
the  blood  of  his  gallant  heart  pouriiig  out 
of  his  ghasUy  wound,  but  moving  resplen- 
dent  over  the  field  of  honor ,  with  the  rose 
of  heaven  upon  his  cheek ,  and  the  fire  of 
liberty  in  his  eye?  Teil  me,  ye,  who  make 
your  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  shades  of  Ver- 
non,  is  Washington  indeed  shut  up  in  that 
cold  and  narrow  house?  That  which  made 
these  men,  and  men  like  these,  cannot  die. 
The  band  that  traced  the  charter  of  inde- 
pendence  is  indeed  motionless,  the  eloquent 
lips  that  sustained  it  are  hushed;  but  the 
lofty  spirits  that  conceived,  resolved,  matur- 
ed,  maintained  it,  and  which  alone  to  such 
men,  „make  it  life  to  live,''  these  cannot 
expire;  — 

„These  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay, 

When  time  is  o'er,  and  worlds  have 
passed  away; 

Cold  in  the  dust,  the  perished  heart  may 
lie, 

But  that,  which  warmed  it  once,  can  ne- 
ver die."' 
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JOHN  CALDWELL  CALHOUN. 

Bom  1782.    Died  1852. 


REPLY  TO  Mb.    RANDOLPH'S    STATE- 
MENT OF  THE  FINANCIAL  IMPRACTI- 
CABILITY  OF  THE  WAR. 


Before  I  proceed  to  answer  the  genüe- 
man  particularly ,  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  one  drcumstance ;  that  is, 
thcit  almost  the  whole  of  his  arguments  con- 
sisted  of  an  ennmeration  of  evils  always  in- 
cident  to  war,  however  just  and  necessary; 
and  that,  if  they  have  any  force,  it  is  cal- 
culated  to  produce  unqualified  Submission  to 
every  species  of  Insult  and  injqry.  I  do  not 
feel  myself  bound  to  answer  a^^guments  of 
the  above  description ;  and  if  I  should  touch 
on  them ,  it  will  be  only  incidentally ,  and 
not  ior  the  purpose  of  serious  refutation. 
The  first  argumcnt  of  the  gentleman  which 
I  shali  notice,  is  the  unprepared  State  of 
the  country.  Whatever  weight  this  argu- 
ment  might  have,  in  a  question  of  immediate 
war,  it  surely  has  little  in  that  of  prepara- 
tion  for  it.  If  our  country  is  unprepared, 
let  US  remedy  the  evil  as  soon  as  possible. 
Let  the  genüeman  submit  his  plan;  and  if 
a  reasonable  one,  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  sup- 
ported  by  the  house.  But,  sir,  let  us  admit 
the  fact  and  the  whole  force  of  the  argu- 
ment;  I  ask  whose  is  the  fault?  Who  has 
been  a  member  for  many  years  past,  and 
has  Seen  the  defenceless  State  of  his  country 
even  near  home,  under  his  own  eyes,  with- 
out  a  Single  endeavor  to  remedy  so  serious 
an  evil?  Let  him  not  say,  „I  have  acted 
in  a  minority."  It  is  no  less  the  duty  of 
the  minority  than  a  majority  to  endeavor 
to  serve  our  country.  For  that  purpose  we 
are  sent  here,  and  not  for  that  of  Opposi- 
tion. We  are  next  told  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  that  the  people  will  not  pay 
taxes.  Why  not?  Is  it  a  want  of  capa- 
city  ?  What,  with  one  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping;  a  trade  of  near  one  hundred  million 
dollars;  manufactures  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  and  agriculture  of  thrice 
that  amount,  shall  we  be  told  the  country 
wants  capacity  to  raise  and  support  ten 
thousand  or  fifleen  thousand  additional  re- 


gulars?  No;  it  has  the  ability,  that  is  ad- 
mitted;  but  will  it  not  have  the  disposition? 
Is  not  the  course  a  just  and  necessary  one  ? 
Shall  we  then  utter  this  libel  on  the  na- 
tion?  Where  will  proof  be  found  of  a  fact 
so  disgraceful?  It  is  said,  in  the  history 
of  the  country  twelve  or  lifteen  years  ago. 
The  case  is  not  paralleL  The  ability  of 
the  country  has  greatly  increased  since. 
The  object  of  that  tax  was  unpopulär.  But 
on  this,  as  well  as  my  memory  and  almost 
Infant  Observation  at  that  time  serve  me, 
the  objection  was  not  to  the  tax,  or  its 
amount,  but  the  mode  of  oollection.  The 
eye  of  the  nation  was  frightened  by  the 
number  of  officers ;  its  love  of  liberty  shocked 
with  the  multiplicity  of  regulations.  We,  in 
the  vile  spirit  of  Imitation ,  copied  from  the 
most  oppressive  part  of  European  laws  on 
that  subject,  and  imposed  on  a  young  and 
virtuous  nation  all  the  severe  provisions 
made  necessary  by  corruption  and  long- 
growing  chicane.  If  taxes  should  become  ne- 
cessary, I  do  not  hcüitate  to  say  the  people 
will  pay  cheerfully.  It  is  for  their  govern- 
ment  and  their  cause,  and  would  be  their 
interest  and  duty  to  pay.  But  it  may  be, 
and  I  believe  was  said,  that  the  nation  will 
not  pay  taxes,  because  the  rights  violated 
are  not  worth  defending;  or  that  thedefence 
will  cost  more  than  the  profit. 

Sir,  I  here  enter  my  solemn  protest 
against  this  low  and  ,calculating  avarice^ 
entenng  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is  only 
fit  for  Shops  and  counting-houses,  and  ought 
not  to  disgrace  the  seat  of  sovereignty  by 
its  sqüalid  and  vile  appearance.  Whenever 
it  touches  sovereign  power,  the  nation  is 
ruined.  It  is  too  shortsighted  to  defend  it* 
seif.  It  is  an  unpromising  spirit,  always 
ready  to  yield  a  part  to  save  the  balance. 
It  is  too  timid  to  have  in  itself  the  laws  oi 
self-preservation.  It  is  never  safe  but  under 
the  shield  of  honor.  Sir,  I  only  know  of 
one  principle  to  make  a  nation  great,  to 
produce  in  this  country  not  the  form  but 
real  spirit  of  union,  and  that  is,  to  protect 
every  Citizen  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  his 
business.      He   will   then   feel   that   he    is 
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backed  by  the  government  —  that  ite  arm 
IS  bis  arms,  and  vdll  rejoioe  in  its  incre- 
ased  strengtb  and  prosperity.  Protection  and 
patriotisni  are  reciprocal.  Tbis  is  tbe  road 
tbat  all  great  nations  bave  trod.  Sir,  I  am 
not  versed  in  tbis  calculating  policy,  and 
will  not,  tberefore,  pretend  to  estimate  in 
dollars  and  Cents  tbe  value  of  national  inde- 
pendence  or  national  affection.  I  cannot 
dare  to  measure  in  sbUlings  and  pence  tbe 
misery,  tbe  stripes  and  tbe  slavery  of  our 
impressed  seamen;  nor  even  to  value  our 
sbipping,  commercial  and  agricultural  losses 
under  tbe  Orders  in  Council  and  tbe  Britisb 
System  of  blockade.  I  bope  I  bave  not  con- 
demned  any  prudent  estimate  of  tbe  means 
of  a  countiy,  before  it  enters  on  a  war. 
Tbis  is  wisdom,  tbe  otber  folly." 


ON  THE  RESTMCTIVE  SYSTEM. 

The  restrictive  System,  as  a  mode  of  re- 
sistance,  or  as  a  means  ofobtainingredress, 
bas  never  been  a  favorite  one  witb  me.  I 
wisb  not  to  censure  tbe  motives  wbicb  dic- 
tated  it,  or  attribute  weakness  to  tbose  wbo 
first  resorted  to  it  for  a  restoration  of  our 
rigbts.  But  I  object  to  tbe  restrictive  System, 
because  it  does  not  suit  tbe  genius  of  tbe 
people,  or  tbat  of  our  Government,  or  tbe 
geograpbical  cbaracter  of  our  country.  We 
are  a  people  essentially  active;  I  may  say 
we  are  pre-eminently  so.  No  passive  System 
can  suit  sucb  a  people;  in  action  superior 
to  all  otbers,  in  patient  endurance  inferior 
to  none.  Nor  does  ,it  suit  tbe  genius  of 
our  Government  Our  Government  is  found- 
ed  on  freedom,  and  bates  coerdon.  To 
make  tbe  restrictive  System  effective,  requi- 
res  tbe  most  arbitrary  laws.  England,  witb 
tbe  severest  penal  Statutes,  bas  not  been  able 
to  exclude  probibited  articles ;  and  Napoleon, 
witb  all  bis  power  and  vigilance,  was  ob- 
liged  to  resort  to  tbe  most  barbarous  laws 
to  enforce  bis  Continental  System. 

[After  showing  bow  tbe  whole  mercantile 
Community  must  become  corrapt  by  tbe  temp- 
tations  and  facibties  for  smuggling,  and  bow 
Öie  public  opinion  of  the  commerciar  Community 
(upon  wbicb  the  System  must  dejjend  for  its 
enforcement),  becomes  opposed  to  it,  and  gives 
sanction  to  its  violation,  he  proceeds  — ] 

But   tbere   are   otber   objections  to  tbe 

Herrig,  American.  Literattir.  U. 


System.  It  renders  Government  odious. 
Tbe  farmer  inquires  wby  be  gets  no  more 
for  bis  produce,  and  be  is  told  it  is  owing 
to  tbe  embargo,  or  commercial  restrictions. 
In  tbis  be  sees  only  tbe  band  of  bis  own 
Government,  and  not  tbe  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice  wbicb  tbis  System  is  intended 
to  counteract.  His  censures  fall  on  tbe  Go- 
vernment. Tbis  is  an  unbappy  State  of  tbe 
public  mind;  and  even,  I  might  say,  in  a 
Government  resting  essentially  on  public 
opinion,  a  dangerous  one.  In  war  it  is  different. 
Its  privation,  it  is  true,  may  be  equal  or  greater; 
but  tbe  public  mind,  under  tbe  strong  im- 
pulses  of  tbat  State  of  tbings,  becomes  steel- 
ed  against  sufferings.  Tbe  difference  is 
almost  infinite  between  tbe  passive  and  ac- 
tive State  of  tbe  mind.  Tie  down  a  bero, 
and  be  feels  tbe  puncture  of  a  pin ;  tbrow 
bim  into  battle,  and  be  is  almost  insensible 
to  vital  gasbes.  So  in  war.  Impelled  al- 
temately  by  bope  and  fear,  stimulated  by 
revenge,  depressed  by  sbame,  or  elevated 
by  victory,  tbe  people  become  invincible. 
No  privation  can  sbake  tbeir  fortitude;  no 
calamity  break  tbeir  spirit.  Even  wben 
equally  successful,  tbe  contrast  between  tbe 
two  Systems  is  striking.  War  and  restric- 
tion  may  leave  tbe  country  equally  ex- 
bausted;  but  tbe  latter  not  only  leaves  you 
poor,  but,  even  wben  successful,  dispirited, 
divided,  discontented ,  witb  diminisbed  pa» 
triotism ,  and  tbe  morals  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  your  people  corrupted.  Not  so 
in  war.  In  tbat  State,  tbe  common  danger 
unites  all,  strengtbens  tbe  bonds  of  society, 
and  feeds  the  fiame  of  patriotism.  Tbe  na- 
tional cbaracter  mounts  to  energy.  In  ex- 
cbange  for  the  expenses  and  privations  of 
war,  you  obtain  military  and  naval  skill, 
and  a  more  perfect  Organization  of  sucb 
parts  of  your  Administration  as  are  connect- 
ed witb  tbe  science  of  national  defence. 
Sir,  are  tbese  advantages  to  be  oounted  as 
trifies  in  tbe  State  of  tbe  world  ?  Can  tbey 
be  measured  by  moneyed  valuation?  I  would 
prefer  a  single  victory  over  tbe  enemy,  by 
sea  or  land,  to  all  tbe  good  we  sball  ever 
derive  from  tbe  continuation  of  tbe  Non- 
importation  Act.  I  know  not  tbat  a  victory 
would  produce  an  equal  pressure  on  the 
enemy ;  but  I  am  certain  of  wbat  is  of  great- 
er consequence,  it  would  be  accompanied 
by  more  salutary  effects  on  ourselves.  Tbe 
memory  of  Saratoga,  Princeton,  and  Eutaw 
are  immortal.    It  is  tbere  you  will  find  tbe 
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oonntry's  boast  and  pride,  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  great  and  heroio  sentiments. 
Bat  what  will  historj  saj  of  restriciion? 
What  examples  worthy  of  Imitation  will  it 
furnish  to  posterity?  What  pride,  what 
pleasure,  will  our  children  find  in  the  events 
of  such  times  ?  Let  mo  not  be  considered 
romantic.  This  nation  ought  to  be  taught 
to  rely  on  its  courage,  its  fortitude,  irs  skili 
and  virtue,  for  protection.  These  are  the 
only  safe-guards  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Man  was  endued  with  these  great  qualities 
for  bis  defence.  There  is  nothing  about 
him  that  indicates  that  he  is  to  conquer  by 
endurance.  He  is  not  incrusted  in  a  shell; 
he  is  not  taught  to  rely  upon  his  insensi- 
bility,  his  passive  suffering,  for  defence. 
Ko,  sir;  it  is  on  the  invincible  mind,  on  a 
magnanimous  nature,  he  ought  to  rely. 
Here  is  the  superiority  of  our  kind ;  it  is 
these  that  render  man  the  lord  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  his  condition  that  na- 
tions  rise  above  nations,  as  they  are  endued 
in  a  greater  degree  with  these  brilliant 
qualities. 


IS  THE  CONSTITUTION  A  COMPACT? 


rMr.  Webster   had   said    on    this   subjeet: 
»"UTiether  the  Copstitution  be  a  compact  be- 
tween  States  in  their  sovereiprn  capacities,  is  a 
quostdon  which   must   be   maiiily   arirued   from 
what  is  contained  in  the  instrument  itself.    We 
all  agree   that  it  is  an  instrnment  which  has 
been  in   some   way   clothed  with  power.     We 
all   admit  that  it  speaks  with  autnority.     The 
first  question  then  is  —  What  does  it  say  of 
itselt?    V\  hat  does  it  purport  to  be?   Does  it 
style  itself  a  league,   confederaey,   or  compact 
bctween  sovereign  States?   It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered,   that  the  Constitution   be^an  to   speak 
only  after  its   adoption.     Until  it  was  ratified 
by  nine  States,  it  was  but  a  proposal,  the  mere 
dratt  of  an  instrument.     It  was  like  a  deed 
drawn  but  not  executed.     The  Convention  had 
framed  it;  sent  it  to  Congress  then  sitting  an- 
der the  Confederation :  Congress  had  transmit-  j 
ted   it  to  the  State  Legislatures ;    and   by  the 
last,  it  was  laid  betöre  the  Conventions  of  the  I 
people  in  the  several  States.    All  this  while  it  | 
was  inoperative  paper.  It  had  received  no  slamp  . 
of  authority:  it  spoke  no  language.     But  when  1 
ratified   by  the  people  in  their  respective  Con- 
ventions, then  it  had  a  voice  and  spoke  autben-  | 
tically.     Every   word  in  it  had  then    received 
the  8anction  of  the  populär  will,  and  was  to  be  | 
received  as  the  expression  of  that  will.     What 
the  Constitution  says  of  itself,  therefore,  is  as  | 


I  conclusive  as  what  it  says  on  any  otber  point. 

'  Does  it  call  itself  a  ,compact?*  Certainly  not. 
It  uses  the  word  compact  but  once,  anä  that 
is  when  it  declares  that  the  States  shall  enter 
into  no  compact.  Does  it  call  itself  a  Jeague', 
a  yConfederacy',   a   ,subsisting   treaty   between 

I  the  States'?  Certainly  not.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  such  lanj^age  in  all  its  pages.    But 

I  it  declares  itself  a  Constitution.  What  is  a 
Constitution  f  Certainly  not  a  league,  or  con- 

I  federacy,  but  a  fundamental  law.  That  fun- 
damental regulation  which  determines  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  public  authority  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, is  what  forms  the  Constitution  of  a  State, 
Those  primary  rules  which  concem  the  boily 

;  itself,  and  the  very  being  of  the  political  So- 
ciety, the  form  of  govemment  and,  the  manner 

I  in  which  power  is  to  be  exercised  —  all ,  in  a 

I  word,  which  form  together  the  Constitution  of 

'  a  State  —  these  are  fundamental  laws.  This  is 
the  language  of  the  public  writers.  But  do  we 
need  to  be  informea  in  this  country  what  a 
Constitution  is?  Is  it  not  an  idea  perfectly  fa- 
miliär, detinite  and  well  settled?  We  are  at  no 

!  loss  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  one  of  the  States  —  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  speaks  of  itself 
as  being  an  instrument  of  the  same  nature.  It 
says,  this  Constitution  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  anything  in  State  Constitutions  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding.  And  speaks  of  it- 
self^ too,  in  piain  contradistinction  from  a  con- 
federation: for  it  says,  that  all  debts  contracted, 
and  all  engagements  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  as  valid  under  this  Constitution 
as  under  the  Confederation,  It  does  not  say, 
as  valid  under  tbis  compact^  or  this  league,  or 
this  confederation,  as  under  the  former  con- 
federation, but  as  valid  under  this  Constitution.*] 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  third 
and  last  proposition  contained  in  the  reso« 
lution  —  that  it  is  a  binding  and  a  subsisting 
compact  between  the  States.  The  Senator 
was  not  explicit  on  this  point.  I  understand 
him,  however,  as  asserting  that  though 
formed  by  the  States,  the  Constitution  was 
not  binding  between  the  States  as  distinct 
communiiies,  but  between  the  American 
people  in  the  aggregate,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  accord«. 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  became 
one  people,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  de- 
legated  powers.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a 
great  change.  All  acknowledge,  that  pre- 
vious  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
the  States  constituted  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent  communities  in  füll  possession  of  their 
sovereignty ;  and  surely ,  if  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  was  intended  to  effect  the 
great  and  important  change  in  their  condition 
which  the  theory  of  the  Senator  supposes, 
some  evidence  of  it  ought  to  be  found  in 
the  instrument  itself.    It  professes  to  be  a 
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carefiil  and  fall  enumeration  of  all  the  powers 
which  the  States  delegated,  and  of  eveiy 
modification  of  their  political  condition.    The 
Senator  eaid,  that  he  looked  to  the  Consti- 
tution in  Order  to  ascertain  its  real  character; 
and  sarely  he  ought  to  look  to  the  same 
instrument  in  order  to  ascertain  what  chan- 
ges  were  in  fact  made  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  States  and  the  country.    £ut 
with  the  exception  of  „Wo,  the  people  of 
the  United  States^,  in  the  preamble,  he  has 
not  pointed  ont  a  single  indication  in  the 
Constitntion  of  the  great  change  which  he 
conceives  has  been  effected  in  this  respect. 
Now,  sir,  I  intend  to  prove  that  the  only 
argament  on  which  the  gentleman  relies  on 
this  point,  mnst  utterly  fail  him.    I  do  not 
intend  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of 
the  expression  of  the  preamble  to  which  I 
have  referred.    I  do  nojt  deem  itnecessary; 
bat  were  it,  it  might  easilj  }}e  shown  that 
it  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  my  view  of 
the  Constitution  as  to  that  of  the  Senator, 
and  that  the  whole  of  his  argument  on  this 
point  rests   on  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
thirteen  United  States;   which  maj  mean 
certain  territorial  limits  coroprehending  with- 
in  them  the  whole  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories  of  the  Union.  In  this  sense  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  mean  all  the  people 
living  within  these  limits,  without  reference 
to  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they 
may  reside ,  or  of  which  they  may  be  Citi- 
zens, and  it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  the 
expression  gives  the  least   coontenance  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator.     But  it  may 
also  mean  the  States  united^  which  inversion 
alone,  without  further  explanation,  removes 
the   ambiguity   to   which  I  have   referred. 
The  expression  in  this  sense  means  no  more 
than  to  speak  of  the  people  of  the  several  ' 
States  in  their  united  and  confederated  ca-  ' 
pacity,  and  if  it  were  requisite,  it  might  be 
shown  that  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the 
expression  is  used  in  tlie  Constitution.    But 
it  is  not  necessary.    A  single  argument  will 
for  ever  settle  this  point.    Whatever  may 
be  the  true  raeaning  of  this  expression ,  it 
18   not   applicable  to  the  condition  of  the 
States  as  they  exist  under  the  Constitution, 
but  as  it  was  under  the  old  confederation 
before  \i&  adoption.    The  Constitution  had 
not  yet  been  adopted,  and  the  States  in  or- 
daining  it  could  only  speak  of  themsclves 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  then  existed, 
and  not  in  that  in  which  they  would  exist  i 


under  the  Constitution.  So  that  if  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Senator  proves  anything,  it 
proves,  not,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  Con- 
stitution forms  the  American  people  into  an 
aggregate  mass  of  individuals,  but  that  such 
was  their  political  condition  before  it  was 
adopted  under  the  old  confederation,  directly 
contrary  to  his  argument  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  discussion. 

But  I  intend  not  to  leave  this  important 
point j  the  last  refuge  of  those  who  advocate 
consolidation,  even  on  this  conclusive  argu- 
ment. I  have  shown  that  the  Constitution 
afibrds  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  mighty 
change  of  the  political  condition  of  the  States 
and  the  country,  which  the  Senator  sup- 
posed  it  effected;  and  I  intend  now,  by  the 
most  decisive  proof  drawn  from  the  conbti- 
tutional  instrument  itself,  to  show  that  no 
such  change  was  intended,  and  that  the 
people  are  united  under  it  as  States,  and 
not  as  individuals.  On  this  point  there  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  Constitution 
entirely  and  strangely  overlooked  by  the 
Senator  in  this  dobate,  as  it  is  expi*essed 
in  the  first  resolution,  which  fumishes  the 
conclusive  evidence,  not  only  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  compact,  but  a  subsisting  coro^ 
pact,  binding  between  the  States.  I  allude 
to  the  7th  article,  which  provides  that  „the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  of  nine  States 
shall  be  sufßcient  for  the  etablishment  of 
the  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ra- 
tifying  the  same".    Yes,  between  the  States 

—  these  little  words  mean  a  volnme  — 
compact«,  not  laws,  bind  between  the  States, 
and  it  here  binds,  not  between  individuals, 
but  between  the  States^  —  the  States  raüfying 

—  imply,  as  streng  as  language  can  make 
it,  that  the  Constitution  is  what  I  have  as- 
serted  it  to  be  —  a  compact  rat«fying  the 
States,  and  a  subsisting  compact  binding 
the  States  ratifying  it. 

But,  sir,  I  shall  not  leave  this  point,  all- 
important  in  establishing  the  true  theory  of 
our  government,  on  this  argument  alone  — 
demonstrative  and  conclusive  as  I  hold  it 
to  be.  Another,  not  much  less  powerful, 
but  of  a  difibrent  character,  may  be  drawn- 
from  the  12th  amended  article,  which  pro- 
vides that  „the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited  to  it  by  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people." 
The  article  of  ratification  which  I  have  just 
cited,  informs  us  that  the  Constitution  which 
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delegatcs  powers,  was  ratified  bj  the  States, 
and  is  binding  between  them.  This  infornis 
US  to  whom  the  powers  are  delegated,  a 
most  important  fact  in  determining  the  point 
at  issue  between  the  Senator  and  myself. 
Aecording  to  bis  views,  the  Constitution 
created  a  union*  between  individuals ,  if  the 
solecism  may  be  allowed,  and  that  it  fornied, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  de- 
legated, one  people,  and  not  a  Federal  Union 
of  the  States,  as  I  contend;  or  to  express 
the  same  idea  differently,  that  the  delegation 
of  powers  was  to  the  American  people  in 
the  aggregate  (for  it  is  onlj  by  such  de- 
legation that  they  could  be  made  into  one 
people) ;  and  not  to  the  United  States ,  di- 
rectly contraiy  to  the  article  just  cited,  which 


declares  that  the  powers  are  delegated  to 
the  United  States.  And  here  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  Senator  cannot  shelter 
himself  under  the  ambiguous  phrase  „to  the 
people  of  the  United  States ",  under  which 
he  would  certainly  have  taken  refuge,  had 
the  Constitution  so  expressed  it;  but  fortu- 
nately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  for  the 
great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  for 
which  I  am  contending,  „people"  is  omitted; 
thus  making  the  delegation  of  power  clear 
and  unequivocal  to  the  United  States  as  dis- 
tinct  political  communities,  and  conclusively 
proving  that  all  the  powers  delegated  are 
reciprocally  delegated  by  the  States  to 
each  other,  as  distinct  political  communi- 
ties." 


HENRY    CLAY. 

Born  1777.    Died  1852. 


ON  THE  COMPROMISE  BILL.  (1833.) 

Statesmen  should  regulate  their  conduct, 
and  adapt  their  measures  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  They  can- 
not, indeed,  transcend  the  limits  of  the  con- 
stitutional  rule;  but  with  respect  to  those 
Systems  of  policy  which  feil  within  its  scope, 
they  should  arrange  them  aecording  to  the 
interests,  the  wants,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  people.  Two  great  dangers  threaten  the 
public  safety.  The  true  patriot  will  not  stop 
to  inquire  how  they  have  been  brought  about, 
but  will  fly  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 
The  difference  between  the  friends  and  the 
foes  of  the  compromise,  under  consideration, 
is,  that  they  would,  in  the  enforcing  act, 
send  forth  alone  a  fiaming  sword.  We  would 
send  out  that  also,  but  along  with  it  the 
olive  branch,  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  They 
cry  out,  the  law !  the  law !  the  law  1  Power! 
power!  power!  We,  too,  reverence  the  law, 
and  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  its  Obligation ; 
but  we  are  in  favor  of  the  law  executed  in 
mildness,  and  a  power  tempered  with  mercy. 
They,  as  we  think,  would  hazard  a  civil 
commotion,  beginning  in  South  Carolina, 
and  extending,  God  only  knows  where. 
While  we  would  vindicate  the  Federal  Go- 


vernment, we  are  for  peace,  if  possible, 
Union,  and  liberty.  We  want  no  war,  above 
all,  no  civil  war,  no  femily  strife.  We  want 
no  sacked  cities,  no  desolated  fields,  no  Smok- 
ing ruins ,  no  streams  of  American  blood 
shed  by  American  arms! 

I  have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  pre- 
senting  this  measure.  Ambition !  inordinate 
ambition!  If  I  had  thought  of  myself  only, 
I  should  have  never  brought  it  forwaid. 
I  know  well  the  perils  to  which  I  expose 
myself;  the  risk  of  alienating  faithful  and 
valued  friends,  with  but  little  prospect  of 
making  new  ones,  if  any  new  ones  could 
com  pen säte  for  the  loss  of  those  whom  we 
have  long  tned  and  loved;  and  the  honest 
misconceptions  both  of  friends  and  foes.  Am- 
bition! If  I  had  listened  to  its  sofl  and 
seducing  whispers ;  if  I  had  yielded  myself 
to  the  dictates  of  a  oold,  calculating,  and 
prudential  policy,  I  would  have  stood  still 
and  unmoved.  I  might  even  have  silently 
gazed  on  the  raging  storm,  enjoyed  its  loudest 
thunders,  and  lefl  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  vessel  of  State,  to  con- 
duct it  as  they  could.  I  have  been  hereto- 
fore  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambition.  Low, 
grovelling  souls,  who  are  utterly  incapable 
of  elevating  themselves  to  the  higher  and 
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nobler  duties  of  pure  patriotism  —  beings, 
who,  for  ever  keeping  their  own  selfish  aims 
in  view,  decide  all  public  measures  by  their 
presumed  influence  on  their  aggrandizement — 
judge  me  by  the  venal  nile  which  they  pre- 
scribe  to  themselves.  I  have  given  to  the 
Winds  those  false  accusations,  as  I  consign 
that  which  now  impeaches  my  raotives.  I  have 
no  desire  for  office,  not  even  the  highest. 
The  most  exalted  is  but  a  prison,  in  which 
the  incarcerated  incumbent  daily  receives  bis 
cold,  heartless  visitants,  marks  bis  weary 
hours,  and  is  cut  ofF  from  the  practical  en- 
joyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  genuine  free- 
dom.  I  am  no  candidate  for  any  office  in 
the  gifi  of  the  people  of  these  States,  nnited 
or  separated ;  I  never  wish,  never  ex  pect  to 
be.  Pass  this  bill,  tranquillize  the  country, 
restore  confidence  and  affection  in  the  Union, 
and  I  am  willing  to  go  home  to  Ashland, 
and  renounce  public  Service  for  ever.  1  should 
there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  ehades, 
on  its  lawns,  amidst  my  flocks  and  herds, 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  sincerity  and 
truth,  attachment,  and  fidelity,  and  gratitude, 
which  I  have  not  always  found  in  the  walks 
of  public  life.  Yes,  I  have  ambition;  but 
it  is  the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  in- 
strument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence ,  to 
reconcile  a  divided  people;  once  more  to 
revive  concoi-d  and  harmony  in  a  distracted 
land  —  the  pleasing  ambition  of  contem- 
plating  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  free,  united, 
prosperous,  and  fratemal  people! 


PUBLIC  VIRTUE. 

I  ROSE  not  to  say  one  word  which  should 
wound  the  feelings  of  President  Tyler.  The 
Senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like  circum- 
Btances,  I  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
avoid  putting  a  direct  veto  upon  the  Bill, 
had  it  met  my  disapprobation ;  and  he  does 
me  the  honor  to  attribute  to  rae  high  quali- 
ties  of  Stern  and  unbending  intrepidity.  1  hope, 
that  in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness, 
all  that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
insignificance  of  human  life  —  whatever 
may  be  attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a 
sool  not  easily  swayed  by  Opposition,  or 
awed  or  intimidated  by  menace  —  a  stout 


heart  and  a  steady.  eye,  that  can  survey, 
unmoved  and  nndaunted,  any  mere  personal 
perils  that  assail  this  poor,  transient,  perish- 
ing  frame,  I  may,  without  disparagement, 
compare  with  other  men.  But  there  is  a 
sort  of  courage,  which,  I  frankly  confess  it, 
T  do  not  possess,  a  boldness  to  which  I  dare 
not  aspire,  a  valor  which  I  cannot  covet. 
I  cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  my  country.  That 
I  cannot,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do. 
I  cannot  interpose  the  power  with  which 
I  may  be  invested,  a  power  conferred  not 
for  my  personal  benefit,  nor  for  my  aggran- 
dizement, but  for  my  country*s  good,  to 
cheek  her  onward  march  to  greatness  and 
glory.  I  have  not  courage  enough,  I  am 
too  cowardly  for  that.  I  would  not,  I  dare 
not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust,  lie  down, 
and  place  my  body  across  the  path  that 
leads  my  country  to  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  differ- 
ent  from  that  which  a  man  may  display 
in  bis  private  conduct  and  personal  relations. 
Personal  or  private  courage  is  totally  distinct 
from  that  higher  and  nobler  courage  which 
prompts  the  patriot  to  ofFer  himself  a  volun- 
tary  sacrifice  to  bis  country's  good. 

Nor  did  I  say,  as  the  Senator  represents, 
that  the  President  should  have  resigned. 
I  intimated  no  personal  wish  or  desire  that 
he  should  resign.  I  referred  to  the  fact  of 
a  memorable  resignation  in  bis  public  life. 
And  what  I  did  say  was,  that  there  were 
other  alternatives  before  him  besides  Veto- 
ing  the  Bill ;  and  that  it  was  worthy  of  his 
consideration  whether  consistency  did  not 
require  that  the  example  which  he  had  set 
when  he  had  a  constituency  of  one  State, 
should  not  be  followed  when  he  had  a  con- 
stituency commensurate  with  the  whole 
Union.  Another  alternative  was,  to  suffer 
the  Bill,  without  his  signature,  to  pass  into 
a  law  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  I  must  confess,  I  see,  in  this, 
no  such  escaping  by  the  back  door,  no  such 
jumping  out  of  the  window,  as  the  Senator 
talks  about.  Apprehensions  of  the  imputa- 
tion  of  the  want  of  firmness  sometimes  impels 
US  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts. 
It  is  the  greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear 
the  Imputation  of  the  want  of  courage.  But 
pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and 
offensive  in  private  life,  are  vices  which 
partake  of  the  character  of  crimes,  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.     The  unfortunate 
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victim  of  these  passions  cannot  see  beyond 
the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle  of  bis 
own  personal  interests.  All  bis  tboiigbls 
are  withdrawn  from  bis  country,  and  con- 
centrated  on  bis  consisteney,  bis  firmness, 
bimself.  The  high^  Hie  exaited^  the  suhUme 
emotions  of  a  patriotism ,  which ,  soaring  to- 
ward  heaven ,  rises  far  above  all  mean ,  low^ 
or  selfish  things,  and  is  absorbed  hy  one  souU 
transporting  thovght  of  the  good  and  the  glory 
of  one^s  country y  are  never  feit  in  his  impene- 
trabte  bosom.  That  patriotism  which^  catching 
its  inspirations  from  the  immortal  God^  and 
leaving  at  an  immeasurahle  distance  below  all 
lesser^  groveUing^  personal  interests  and  feeU 
ingsy  animates  and  prompts  to  deeds  of  seif- 
sacrifice ,  of  valor ,  of  devotion^  and  of  death 
itself  —  that  is  public  virtue;  that  is  the 
noblest,  the  sublimest  of  all  public  virtues  I 


UPON  HIS  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE 
SENATE.    (1842.) 

That  my  nature  is  wann ,  my  temper 
ardent,  my  disposition,  especially  in  relation 
to  tbe  public  seiTice,  entbusiastic,  I  am  ready 
to  own ;  and  tbose  wbo  snppose  tbat  I  bave 
been  assuming  tbe  dictatorsbip,  bave  only 
mistaken  fbr  arrogance  or  assumption  tbat 
ardor  and  devotion  wbicb  are  natural  to  my 
Constitution,  and  wbicb  I  may  bave  dis- 
played  witb  too  little  regard  to  cold,  calcu- 
lating,  and  cautious  prudence,  in  sustaining 
and  zealonsly  supporting  important  national 
measures  of  policy  wbicb  I  bave  presented 
and  espoused. 

In  tbe  course  of  a  long  and  arduous  public 
Service,  especially  during  tbe  last  eleven  years 
in  wbicb  1  bave  beld  a  seat  in  tbe  Senate, 
from  tbe  same  ardor  and  entbusiasm  of  cba- 
racter,  I  bave  no  doubt,  in  tbe  beat  of  debate, 
and  in  an  bonest  endeavor  to  maintain  my 
opinions  against  adverse  opinions  alike  bo- 
nestly  entertained,  as  to  tbe  best  course  to 


be  adopted  for  tbe  public  welfare,  I  may 
bave  often  inadvertently  and  unintentionally, 
in  moments  of  excited  debate,  made  use  of 
langnage  tbat  bas  been  offensive,  and  sus- 
ceptible  of  injurious  Interpretation  toward 
my  brotber  Senators.  If  tbere  be  any  bere 
wbo  retain  wounded  feelings  of  injury  or 
dissatisfaction  produced  on  sucb  occasions, 
I  beg  to  assure  tbem  tbat  J  now  offer  tbe 
most  ample  apology  for  any  departure  on 
my  part  from  tbe  establisbed  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  tbe 
otber  band,  I  assure  tbe  Senators,  one  and 
all,  witbout  exception  and  witbout  reserve, 
tbat  I  retire  from  tbis  cbamber  witbout 
carrying  witb  ^ne  a  single  feeling  of  resent- 
ment  or  dissatisfaction  to  tbe  Senate  or  any 
one  of  its  members. 

I  go  from  tbis  place  under  tbe  bope  tbat 
we  sball  mutually  consign  to  perpetnal  ob- 
livion  wbatever  personal  collisions  may  at 
any  time  unfortunately  bave  occurred  be- 
tween  us;  and  tbat  our  recollections  sball 
dwell  in  future  only  on  tbose  conflicts  of 
mind  witb  mind,  tbose  intellectual  struggles, 
tbose  noble  exbibitions  of  tbe  powers  of  logic, 
argument,  and  eloquence,  bonorable  to  tbe 
Senate  and  to  tbe  nation,  in  wbicb  eacb  bas 
sougbt  and  contended  for  wbat  be  deemed 
tbe  best  mode  of  accomplisbing  one  common 
object,  tbe  interests  and  bappiness  of  our 
beloved  country.  To  tbese  tbrilling  and  de- 
ligbtful  scenes  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and 
my  pride  to  look  back  in  my  retirement 
witb  unmeasured  satisfaction. 

May  tbe  most  precious  blessings  of  Heaven 
rest  upon  tbe  wbole  Senate,  and  eacb  mem- 
ber  of  it,  and  may  tbe  labors  of  every  one 
redound  to  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  nation  and  tbe 
advancement  of  bis  own  fame  and  renown. 
And  wben  you  sball  retire  to  tbe  bosom  of 
your  constituents,  may  you  receive  tbat  most 
cbeering  and  gratifying  of  all  buman  re- 
wards  —  tbeir  oordial  greeting  of,  „Well 
done,  good  and  faitbful  servant." 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  and  Senators, 
I  bid  you  all  a  long,  a  lasting,  and  a  friendly 
farewell. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER 

Bonil782.    Died  1852. 


ÜPON  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER 

STONE  OF  THE  BUNKER  HILL 

MONUMENT.  (1825.) 

"We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of 
illustrious  actions  is  most  safely  deposited 
in  the  universal  remembrance  of  mankind. 
We  know,  that  if  we  could  cause  this  striic- 
ture  to  ascend,  not  only  tili  it  reached  the 
skies,  but  tili  it  pierced  them,  its  broad  sur- 
face  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that 
which,  in  an  age  of  knowledge,  hath  already 
been  spread  over  the  earth,  and  which  his- 
toiy  charges  itself  with  making  known  to 
all  future  times.  We  know,  that  no  inscrip- 
tion  on  entablafures  less  broad  than  the  earth 
itself,  can  carry  information  of  the  events 
we  commemorate,  where  it  has  not  already 
gone;  and  that  no  structure,  which  shall 
not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and  know- 
ledge among  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial. 
But  our  object  is,  by  this  edifice,  to  show 
our  own  deep  sense  of  the  yalue  and  im- 
portance  of  the  achievements  of  our  an- 
cestors;  and,  by  presenting  this  work  of 
gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep  alive  similar 
sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard 
for  the  pnnciples  of  the  Revolution.  Human 
beings  are  composed  not  of  reason  only,  but 
of  iroagination  also,  and  sentiment ;  and  that 
is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  giving  right 
dii*ection  to  sentiments,  and  opening  proper 
Springs  of  feeling  in  th&  heart.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate 
national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere 
military  spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler. 
We  consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of 
national  independence,  and  we  wish  that  the 
b'ght  of  peace  may  rest  upon  it  for  ever. 
We  rear  a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of 
that  unmeasured  benefit,  which  has  been 
conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy 
influences,  which  have  been  produced,  by 
the  same  events,  on  the  general  interests  of 
mankind.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark 
a  spot,  which  must  for  ever  be  dear  to  us 
and  our  posterity.  We  wish,  that  whosoever, 
in  all  Coming  time,  shall  turn  bis  eye  hitber, 
may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistin- 


guished,  where  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought.  We  wish,  that  this 
structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  that  event,  to  every  class  and 
every  age.  We  wish,  that  infancy  may 
leam  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from  mater- 
nal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age 
may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  the  re- 
collections  which  it  suggests.  We  wish, 
that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud, 
in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish,  that,  in 
those  days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come 
on  all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come 
on  US  also,  desponding  patriotism  may  turn 
its  eyes  hitherward,  and  be  assured  that  the 
foundations  of  our  national  power  still  stand 
strong.  We  wish,  that  this  column,  rising 
toward  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of 
80  many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may 
contribute  also  to  produce,  in  all  minds, 
a  pious  feeling  of  dependence  and  gratitude. 
We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  object  on  the 
sight  of  him  who  leaves  bis  native  shore, 
and  the  first  to  gladden  bis  who  revisits  it, 
may  be  something  which  may  remind  him 
of  the  liberty  and  glory  of  bis  country.  Let 
it  rise,  tili  it  meet  the  sun  in  bis  Coming; 
let  the  earliest  light  of  the  moming  gild 
it,  and  parling  day  linger  and  play  on  its 
summit. 


TO  THE  SüRVIVORS  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

Venerable  men !  you  have  come  down 
to  US  from  a  former  generation.  Heaven 
has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives 
that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day. 
You  are  now  where  you  stood  fifty  years 
ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers  and 
your  neighbours,  Shoulder  to  Shoulder,  in 
the  strife  of  your  country.  Behold  how 
altered !  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over 
your  heads;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your 
feet;  but  all  eise,  how  changed!    You  hear 
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now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no 
mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from 
burning  Charlestown.  The  gronnd  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  the  djing ;  the  impetuons 
Charge;  the  steady  and  successful  repulse; 
the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault;  the  sum- 
moning  of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  re- 
sistance ;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fear- 
lessy  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of 
terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death;  — 
all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but  you  wit- 
ness  them  no  more.  All  is  peace.  The 
heights  of  yonder  metropoHs,  its  towers  and 
roofs,  which  you  then  saw  fiUed  with  wives 
and  children  and  countrymen  in  distress  and 
terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions 
for  the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented 
you  to-day  with  the  sight  of  ite  whole  happy 
population,  come  out  to  welcome  and  greet 
you  with  a  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud 
ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position  appropriately 
lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming 
fondly  to  ding  around  it,  are  not  means  of 
annoyance  to  you,  but  your  countr/s  own 
means  of  distinction  and  defence.  All  is 
peace;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight 
of  your  countr/s  happiness,  ere  you  slumber 
in  the  grave  for  ever.  He  has  allowed  you 
to  behold  and  to  partake  the  reward  ofyour 
patriotic  toils;  and  he  has  allowed  us,  your 
Bons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  present  generation,  in 
the  narae  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  to  thank  you! 

But,  alas  I  you  afe  not  all  here !  Time 
and  the  sword  have  thinned  your  ranks. 
Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Read,  Po- 
meroy,  Bridge !  our  eyes  seek  for  you  in  vain 
amidst  this  broken  band.  You  are  gathered 
to  your  fathers,  and  live  only  to  your  country 
in  her  grateful  remembrance  and  your  own 
bright  example.  But  let  us  not  too  much 
grieve  that  you  have  met  the  common  fate 
of  men.  You  lived  at  least  long  enough  to 
know  that  your  work  had  been  nobly  and 
successfuUy  accomplished.  You  lived  to  see 
your  country's  independenoe  established,  and 
to  sheathe  your  swords  from  war.  On  the 
light  of  liberty  you  saw  arise  the  light  of 
Peace,  like 

„another  mom, 
Risen  on  mid-noon;**  — 

and  the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes 
was  cloudless. 

But  —  ah !  —  Him !  the  first  great  martjrr 
in  this  great  cause!     HimI  the  premature 


victim  of  bis  own  self-devoting  heart !  Him ! 
the  head  of  our  civil  Councils,  and  the  des- 
tined  leader  of  our  military  hands;  whom 
nothing  brought  hither  but  the  unquenchable 
fire  of  bis  own  spirit ;  him  I  cut  off  by  Pro- 
vidence  in  the  hour  of  overwhelming  anxiety 
and  thick  gloom ;  falling  ere  he  saw  the  star 
of  bis  country  rise ;  pouring  out  bis  generouA 
blood  like  water  before  he  knew  whether  it 
would  fertilize  a  land  of  freedom  or  of  bon- 
dage !  how  shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions 
that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name!  — 
Our  poor  work  may  perish ;  but  thine  shall 
endure !  This  monument  may  moulder  away ; 
the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink  down 
to  a  level  with  the  sea;  but  thy  memory 
shall  not  fail!  Wheresoever  among  men  a 
heart  shall  be  found  that  beats  to  the  trans- 
ports  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspira- 
tions  shall  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy 
spirit ! . . . 

Veteransl  you  are  the  remnant  of  many 
a  wellfought  field.  You  bring  with  you  marks 
of  honour  from  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  from 
Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Sara- 
toga.  Veteran 8  of  half  a  Century!  when  in 
your  youthful  days  you  put  every  thing  at 
hazard  in  your  country's  cause,  good  as  that 
cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  youth  is,  still 
your  fondest  hopes  did  not  Stretch  onward 
to  an  hour  like  this !  At  a  period  to  which 
you  could  not  reasonably  have  expected  to 
arrive ;  at  a  moment  of  national  prosperity, 
such  as  you  could  never  have  foreseen,  you 
are  now  met  here  to  enjoy  the  fellowship 
of  old  soldiers,  and  to  reoeive  the  overflow- 
ings  of  a  universal  gratitude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your 
heaving  breasts  inform  me  that  even  this  is 
not  an  unmixed  joy.  I  perceive  that  a  tumult 
of  contending  feelings  rushes  upon  you.  The 
images  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  persona 
of  the  living,  throng  to  your  embraces.  The 
scene  overwhelms  you,  and  I  turn  from  it. 
May  the  Father  of  all  mercies  smile  upon 
your  declining  years  and  bless  them !  And 
when  you  shall  here  have  exchanged  your 
embraces;  when  you  shall  once  more  have 
pressed  the  hands  which  have  been  so  often 
extended  to  give  succour  in  adversity,  or 
grasped  in  the  exultation  of  victory ;  then 
look  abroad  into  this  lovely  land,  which  your 
young  valour  defended,  and  mark  the  happi- 
ness with  which  it  is  filled ;  yea,  look  abroad 
into  the  whole  earth  and  see  what  a  name 
you  have  contributed  to  give  to  your  country, 
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and  what  a  praise  you  have  added  to  free- 
dora,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  and 
gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  last  days 
from  the  improved  condition  of  mankind. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PRESERVING  THE 
UNION. 

I  PROFESS,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto  to 
have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity 
and  honoiir  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  federal  union.  It  is  to 
that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and 
our  oonsideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is 
to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our 
country.  That  union  we  reached  only  by 
the  discipline  of  oür  virtues ,  in  the  severe 
school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  disordered  finance ,  prostrate 
commerce,  and  ruined  credit,  ünder  its 
benign  influences,  these  great  interests  imme- 
diately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang 
forth  with  newness  of  h'fe.  Every  year  of 
its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of 
its  Utility  and  its  blessings;  and  although 
our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and 
wider,  and  our  population  spread  farther  and 
fiirlher^  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection, 
or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious 
fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal 
happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself ,  sir,  to  look 
beyond  the  union,  to  see  what  might  lie 
hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have 
not  cooUy  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving 
liberty,  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  to- 
gether  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not 
accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  pre- 
cipice  of  disunion  to  see  whether,  with  my 
Short  sight ,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the 
abyss  below;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a 
safe  counsellor  in  the  afiairs  of  this  govern- 
roent,  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent 
on  oonsidering,  not  how  the  union  should 
be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might 
be  the  condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall 
be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

While  the  union  lasts,  we  have  high, 
exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out  be- 
fore  US,  for  us  and  our  children.    Beyond 


that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God 
grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least,  that  curtain 
may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my  vision 
never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind.  When 
my  eyes  shall  be  tumed  to  behold,  for  the 
last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see 
him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonoured 
fragments  of  a  once  glorious  union ;  on  states 
dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may 
be,  in  fratemal  blood!  Lettheir  last  feeble 
and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gor- 
geous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known 
and  honoured  throughout  the  earth,  still  füll 
high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  Stream- 
ing in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased 
or  polluted,  nor  a  Single  star  obscured  — 
bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  in- 
terrogatory  as  —  What  is  all  this  worth? 
Nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly 
—  liberty  first,  and  union  afterward  —  but 
everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of 
living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds 
as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land, 
and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens, 
that  other  sentiment  dear  to  every  true 
American  heart  —  liberty  and  union,  now 
and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable! 


ON  THE  TRIAL  OF  JOHN  KNAPP. 

rMr.  White,  a  higbly  respectable  and  wealthy 
Citizen  of  Salem,  about  eiphty  years  of  age, 
was  found  on  the  momin^  of  the  7th  of  April, 
1 830,  in  his  bed  mordered,  under  such  circum- 
stances  as  to  create  a  strong  Sensation  in  that 
town  and  throughout  the  Community. 

Richard  Crowninshield ,  George  Crownin- 
shield,  Joseph  J.  Knapp  and  John  F.  Knapp 
were,  a  few  weeks  after,  arrested  on  a  Charge 
of  having  perpetrated  the  murder,  and  oom- 
mitted  for  trial.  Joseph  J.  Knapp  soon  after, 
under  the  promise  of  favour  from  Government, 
made  a  füll  confession  of  the  crime  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it  In  a  few  days  after 
this  disclosure  was  made,  Richard  Crownin- 
shield, who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
prineipal  assassin,  committed  suicide. 

A  special  Session  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  ordfered  by  the  Legistature  for  the  trial  of 
the  prisoners  at  Salem,  in  July.  At  that  time, 
John  F.  Knapp  was  indicted  as  prineipal  in 
the  murder,  and  George  Crowninshield  and 
Joseph  J.  Knapp  as  accessories. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  July, 
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tbe  court  adjoomed  to  Tuesdny,  the  Srd  of 
August,  when  it  proceeded  in  the  trial  of  John 
F.  Knapp.  Joseph  J.  Knapp  being  called  upon 
refused  to  testifjj»  and  the  pledge  of  the  Go- 
vernment "was  withdrawn. 

At  the  request  of  the  prosecoting  officers 
of  the  Government,  Mr.  Webster  appeared  as 
counsel  and  assisted  at  the  trial. 

Mr.  Dexter  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  and  was  succeeaed  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  following  speech:  — ] 

I  am  little  accustomed,  gentlemen,  to  the 
part  which  I  am  now  attempting  to  perform. 
Hardly  more  than  once  or  twice  has  it  hap- 
pened  to  me  to  be  concerned,  on  the  side  of 
the  Government,  in  any  criminal  prosecution 
whatever ;  and  never,  until  the  present  occa- 
sion,  in  any  case  affecting  life. 

But  I  very  much  regret  that  it  shonld 
have  been  thoaght  nccessary  to  snggest  to 
you  that  I  am  bronght  here  to  hurry  you 
against  the  law  and  beyond  the  evidence.  I 
hope  I  have  too  much  regard  for  justice,  and 
too  much  respect  for  my  own  character,  to 
attempt  either;  and  were  I  to  make  euch  at- 
tempt,  I  am  certain  that  in  this  court  nothing 
could  be  carried  against  thft  law,  and  that  | 
gentlemen  intelligent  and  just  as  you  are,  are 
not  by  any  power  to  be  hurried  beyond  the 
evidence.  Though  I  could  well  have  wished 
to  shun  this  occasion,  I  have  not  feit  at  li- 
berty  to  withhold  my  professional  assistance, 
when  it  is  supposed  that  I  might  be  in  some 
degree  usefnl  in  investigating  and  discover- 
ing  the  truth,  respecting  this  most  extraordi- 
nary  mnrder.  It  has  seemed  to  be  a  duty 
incumbent  on  me,  as  on  every  other  Citizen, 
to  do  my  best  and  my  utmost  to  bring  to  light 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime.  Against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  I  cannot  have  the  slight- 
est  prejudice«  I  wonld  not  do  hiro  the  small- 
est  injtiry  or  injustice.  But  I  do  not  afiect 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  discovery  and  the 
punishment  of  this  deep  gnilt  I  cheerfully 
share  in  the  opprobrium ,  how  much  soever 
it  may  be,  which  is  cast  on  those  who  feel 
and  manifest  an  anxious  concem  that  all 
who  had  a  part  in  planning,  or  a  band  in 
executing  this  deed  of  midnight  assassination 
may  be  brought  to  ans  wer  for  their  enormous 
guilt  at  the  bar  of  public  justice.  Gentlemen, 
it  is  a  most  extraordinary  case.  In  some 
respects  it  has  hardly  a  preoedent  anywhere; 
certainly  none  in  our  New  England  history. 
This  bloody  drama  exhibited  no  suddenly 
exdted  ungovemable  rage.  The  actors  in  it 
were  not  surprised  by  any  lion-like  temp- 
tation,  springing  upon  their  virtue  and  over- 


coming  it,  before  resistance  could  begin.  Nor 
did  they  do  the  deed  to  glut  savage  ven- 
geance,  or  satiate  long-settled  and  deadly 
hate.  It  was  a  cool,  calculating,  money« 
making  murder.  It  was  all  „hire  and  salary, 
not  revenge."  It  was  the  weighing  of  money 
against  life ;  the  counting  out  of  many  pieces 
of  silver  against  so  many  ounces  of  blood. 

An  aged  man,  without  an  enemy  in  the 
World,  in  bis  own  house,  and  in  bis  own 
bed,  is  made  the  victim  of  butcherly  murder 
for  mere  pay.,  Tnily,  here  is  a  new  lesson 
for  painters  and  poets.  Whoever  ehall  here- 
after  draw  the  portrait  of  murder,  if  he  will 
show  it  as  it  has  been  exhibited  in  an 
example  where  such  example  was  last  to 
have  been  looked  for,  in  tbe  very  bosom  of 
our  New  England  Society,  let  bim  not  give 
it  the  grim  visage  pf  Moloch,  thebrowknitted 
by  revenge,  the  fece  black  with  settled  hate, 
and  the  blood shot  eye  emitting  livid  fires  of 
malice.  Let  him  draw  rath«r  a  decorous, 
smooth-faced,  bloodless  demon;  a  picture  in 
repose  rather  than  in  action;  not  so  much 
an  example  of  human  nature  in  its  depra- 
vity  and  in  its  paroxysms  of  crime  as  an 
infernal  nature,  a  fiend,  in  tbe  ordinary  dis- 
play  and  development  of  bis  character. 

The  deed  was  execnted  with  a  degree  of 
self-possession  and  steadiness  equal  to  the 
wickedness  with  which  it  was  plannod.  The 
circiimstances  now  clearly  in  evidence  spread 
out  the  whole  scene  before  us.  Deep  sleep 
had  fallen  on  the  destined  victim  and  on 
all  beneath  bis  roof.  A  bealthfiil  old  man 
to  whoni  sleep  was  sweet,  the  first  sound 
slnmbers  of  the  night  held  him  in  their  soft 
though  strong  embrace.  The  assassin  enters 
through  the  window  already  prepared  into 
an  unoccupied  apartment.  With  noiseless 
foot  he  passes  the  lonply  hall,  half  lighted 
by  the  moon;  he  winds  up  the  ascent  of 
the  stairs,  and  reaches  the  door  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Of  this  he  moves  the  lock,  by  soft  and 
continued  pressure,  tili  it  tums  on  its  binges 
without  noise,  and  he  enters  and  beholds 
bis  victim  before  him.  The  room  was  un- 
commonly  open  to  the  admission  of  light. 
The  face  of  the  innocent  sleeper  was  tumed 
from  the  mnrderer,  and  the  beams  of  the 
moon  resting  on  the  grey  locks  of  the  aged 
temple,  showed  him  where  to  strike.  The 
fatal  blow  is  given !  and  the  victim  passes 
without  a  struggle  or  a  motion  from  the 
repose  of  sleep  to  the  repose  of  death !  It 
is  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure  work; 
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and  he  yet  plies  the  dagger,  thongh  it  was 
obvious  that  life  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He  even  raises  the 
aged  arm ,  that  he  may  not  fail  in  bis  aim 
at  the  heart,  and  replaces  it  again  over  the 
wounds  of  the  poniard.  To  finish  the  picture, 
he  explores  the  wrist  for  the  pnlse.  He  feels 
for  it,  and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longer! 
It  is  accomplished.  The  deed  is  done.  He 
retreats,  retraces  bis  Steps  to  the  window, 
passes  out  throagh  it  as  he  came  in,  and 
escapes.  He  has  done  the  murder  —  no 
eye  has  seen  bim ,  no  ear  has  heard  bim. 
The  secret  is  bis  own,  and  it  is  safe. 

Ab !  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mis- 
take.  Such  a  secret  can  be  safe  nowbere. 
The  whole  creation  of  God  has  neither  nook 
nor  comer  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it 
and  say  that  it  is  safe.  Not  to  speak  of 
that  Eye  which  glances  througb  all  disguises 
and  beholds  everylbing  as  in  the  splendours 
of  noon.  Such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never 
safe  from  detection,  even  by  men.  True  it 
is,  generally  speaking,  that  „murder  will 
out."  True  it  is  that  Providencc  has  so 
ordained,  and  doth  so  govem  tbings,  that 
those  who  break  the  great  law  of  heaven  by 
shedding  man's  blood,  seldom  succeed  in 
avoiding  discovery.  Especially  in  a  case 
exciting  so  much  attention  as  this,  discovery 
must  come  and  will  come  sooner  or  later. 
A  thousand  eyes  tum  at  once  to  explore 
every  man,  every  thing,  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  time  and  place;  a  thou- 
sand  rars  catch  every  whisper;  a  thousand 
excited  minds  intensely  dwell  on  the  scene, 
shedding  all  their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle 
the  slightest  circumstance  into  a  blaze  of 
discovery.  Meantime,  the  guilty  soul  can- 
not  keep  its  own  secret.  It  is  false  to  itself ; 
or  rather  it  feels  an  irrevsistible  impulse  of 
conscience  to  be  true  to  itself.  It  labours 
under  its  guilty  possession,  and  knows  not 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  human  heart  was  j 
not  made  for  the  residence  of  such  an  inha- 
bitant.  It  finds  itself  proy ed  on  by  a  torment 
which  it  dares  not  acknowledge  to  God  or  ' 
man.  A  vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it  can  ' 
ask  no  sympathy  or  assistance  either  from  | 
heaven  or  earth.  The  secret  which  the  mur- 
derer  possesses  soon  comes  to  possess  bim, 
and  like  the  evü  spirits  of  which  we  read, 
it  overcomes  bim  and  leads  him  whithersoever 
it  will.  He  feels  it  beating  at  bis  heart,  ris- 
ing  to  bis  throat,  and  demanding  disclosure. 
He  thinks  the  whole  world  sees  it  in  bis 


face,  reads  it  in  bis  eyes,  and  almost  hears 
its  workings  in  the  very  silence  of  bis  thoughts. 
It  has  become  bis  master.  It  betrays  bis 
discretion,  it  breaks  down  bis  oourage,  it 
conquers  bis  prudence.  When  suspidons 
from  without  begin  to  embarrass  him,  and 
the  net  of  circumstance  to  entangle  bim,  the 
fatal  secret  struggles  with  still  greater  vio- 
lence  to  burst  forth.  It  must  be  confessed, 
it  taäl  be  confessed,  there  is  no  reftige  from 
confession  but  suicide,  and  suicide  is  con- 
fession. 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  occasion  of 
the  excitement  which  has  existed  and  still 
exists,  and  of  the  extraordinary  measures 
taken  to  discover  and  punish  the  guilty.  No 
doubt  there  has  been,  and  is  much  excite- 
ment, and  Strange  indeed  were  it  had  it  been 
otherwise.  Should  not  all  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  naturally  feel  concemed,  and 
naturally  exert  themselves  to  briri^  to  pu- 
nishment  the  authors  of  this  secret  assassina« 
tion?  Did  you,  gentlemen,  sleep  quito  as 
quietly  in  your  beds  after  this  murder  as  be- 
fore?  Was  it  not  a  case  for  rewards,  for 
meetings,  for  committees,  for  the  united 
effbrts  of  all  the  good,  to  find  out  a  band 
of  murderous  conspirators,  of  midnight  nif- 
fians,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  justice 
and  law  ?  If  this  be  excitement ,  is  it  an 
unnatural  or  an  improper  excitement? 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  there 
are  appearances  of  another  feeling,  of  a  very 
different  nature  and  character,  not  very  ex- 
tensive I  would  hope,  but  still  there  is  too 
much  evidence  of  its  existence.  Such  is  hu- 
man nature,  that  some  persons  lose  their  ab- 
horrenoe  of  crime,  in  their  admiration  of  its 
magnificent  exhibitions.  Ordinary  vice  is 
reprobated  by  them,  but  extraordinary  guilt, 
exquisite  wiekedness,  the  high  fligbts  and 
poetry  of  crime,  seize  on  the  imagination, 
and  lead  them  to  forget  the  deptb  of  the 
guilt  in  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Performance,  or  the  unequalled  atrocity  of 
the  pnrpose.  There  are  those  in  our  day 
who  have  made  great  use  of  this  infirmity 
of  our  nature ;  and  by  means  of  it  done  in- 
finite injury  to  the  cause  of  good  morals. 
They  have  aflTected  not  only  the  taste,  but, 
I  fear,  also  the  principles  of  the  young,  the 
beedless  and  the  imaginative,  by  the  exhi- 
bition  of  interesting  and  beautiful  monsters. 
They  render  depravity  attractive,  sometimes 
by  the  polisb  of  it«  roanners,  and  sometimes 
by  its  very  extraragance ;  and  study  to  show 
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off  crime  nnder  all  the  advantages  of  clever- 
ness  and  dexterity.  Gentlemen,  tbis  is  an 
extraordinaiy  murder,  but  it  is  still  a  murder. 
We  are  not  to  lose  onrselves  in  wonder  at 
its  origin,  or  in  gazing  on  its  cool  and  skil- 
ftil  execution.  Weare  to  detect  and  punish 
il ;  and  while  we  proceed  with  caution  against 
the  prisoner,  and  are  to  be  sure  that  we  do 
not  Visit  on  bis  bead  the  offences  of  others, 
we  are  yet  to  consider  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  case  of  most  atrocious  crime,  wbieb 
has  not  the  slightest  circumstance  about  it 
to  soften  its  enormity.  It  is  murder,  deli- 
berate,  concerted,  malidous  murder. 


It  is  Said  „that  laws  are  made,  not  for 
the  punisbraent  of  the  guilty,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  innocent."  This  is  not  quite 
accnrate  perhaps ,  but  if  so ,  we  hope  they 
will  be  «o  administered  as  to  give  that  pro- 
tection. But  wbo  are  the  innocent  whom  the 
law  would  protect?  Gentlemen,  Joseph 
White  was  innocent.  They  are  innocent, 
who  having  lived  in  the  fear  of  God  through 
the  day,  wish  to  sleep  in  peace  through  the 
night  in  iheir  beds.  The  law  is  established 
that  those  who  live  quietly  may  sleep  quietly, 
that  they  who  do  no  barm  may  feel  none. 
The  gentleman  can  think  of  none  that  are 
innocent  except  the  prisoner  at  the  bar —  not 
yet  convicted.  Is  a  proved  confspimtor  to 
murder  innocent?  Are  the  Crown inshields 
and  the  Knapps  innocent?  What  is  inno- 
cence?  How  deep-stained  with  blood,  how 
reckless  in  crime,  how  sunk  in  depravity 
may  it  be,  and  yet  remain  innocence?  The 
law  is  made,  if  we  would  speak  with  entire 
accuracy,  to  protect  the  innocent  by  punish- 
ing  the  gtiilty.  But  there  are  those  innocent 
out  of  court  as  well  as  in  ;  innocent  Citizens 
never  suspected  of  crime,  as  well  as  innocent 
prisoners  at  the  bar. 

The  criminal  law  is  not  founded  on  a 
principle  of  vengeance.  It  doea  not  punish 
that  it  may  inflict  suflFering.  The  humanity 
of  the  law  feels  and  regrets  every  pain  it 
causes ,  every  hour  of  restraint  it  imposes, 
and  more  deeply  still  every  life  it  forfeits. 
But  it  uses  evil  as  the  means  of  preventing 
greater  evil.  It  seeks  to  deter  from  crime  by 
the  example  of  punishment.  This  is  its  true, 
and  only  true  main  object.  It  restrains  the 
liberty  of  the  few  oflfenders,  that  the  many 
who  do  not  offend  may  enjoy  their  own  li- 
berty.   It  forfeits  the  lue  of  the  offender  that 


other  murders  may  not  be  committed.  The 
law  might  open  the  jails  and  at  once  set  free 
all  prisoners  accused  of  offences;  and  it  ought 
to  do  so  if  it  could  be  made  certain  that  no 
othep  offence  would  hereafter  be  committed. 
Becanse  it  punishes,  not  to  satisfy  any  desire 
to  infiict  pain,  but  simply  to  prevent  the  re- 
petition  of  crimes.  When  the  guilty,  there- 
fore,  are  not  punishcd,  the  law  has  so  far 
failed  of  its  purpose ;  the  safety  of  the  inno- 
cent is  so  far  endangered.  Every  unpunish- 
ed  murder  takes  away  something  from  the 
security  of  every  man's  life.  And  whenever 
a  j^T»  through  whimsical  and  ill-founded 
scruples,  suffer  the  guilty  to  escape,  they 
make  themselves  answerable  for  the  aug- 
mented  danger  of  the  innocent. 

[Then  follow  nearly  forty  closely  printed 
octavo  pages  of  the  most  minute  and  ablest 
dissection  of  every  part  of  the  case;  the  most 
crushing  answer  to  the  opposite  counsel;  and 
the  most  searching  and  subtie  analysis  of  the 
evidenoe.  Every  scene  of  the  tragedy,  from 
the  first  conception  of  the  plot  to  the  awful 
catastrophe,  passes  before  us  as  if  we  had  been 
present  bodily.  We  are  eye  and  earwitnes!»e8 
to  every  incident.  Mr.  Webster  winds  up  bis 
Speech  with  thefollowing  impressive  peroration.] 

Gentlemen,  I  have  gone  through  with 
the  evidence  in  this  case,  and  have  endea- 
voured  to  State  it  plainly  and  fairly  before 
you.  I  think  there  are  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  which  you  cannot  doubt.  I 
think  you  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy  formed  for  the  purpose  of  committ- 
ing  this  murder,  and  who  the  conspirators 
were. 

That  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  Crown- 
inshields  and  the  Knapps  were  parties  in 
this  conspiracy. 

That  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  knew  that  the  murder  was  to  be 
done  on  the  6th  of  April. 

That  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  murder- 
ers  of  Captain  White  were  the  suspicions 
persons  seen  in  and  about  Brown  Street  on 
that  night. 

That  you  cannot  doubt  that  Richard 
Crowninshield  was  the  perpetrator  of  that 
crime. 

That  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  in  Brown  Street  on  that 
night. 

If  there,  then  it  must  be  by  agreement, 
to  countenance,  to  aid  the  perpetrator:  and 
if  so,  then  he  is  guilty  as  a  principal. 

Gentlemen,  —  Your  whole  concem  should 
be  to  do  your  duty,  and  leave  consequences 
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to  take  care  of  themselves.  You  will  receive 
the  law  from  the  court.  Your  verdict,  it  is 
trae,  may  endanger  the  prisoner's  life,  but 
then  it  is  to  save  other  lives.  If  the  priso- 
ner's  guilt  has  been  shown  and  proved  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  you  will  oonvict  him. 
If  such  reasonable  doubts  of  guilt  still  remain, 
you  will  acquit  him.  You  are  the  judges  of 
the  whole  case.  You  owe  a  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  You 
cannot  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  the  law. 
Your  duty  is  a  piain  straightforward  one. 
Doubtless,  we  would  all  judge  him  in  mercy. 
Towards  him,  as  an  individual,  the  law  in- 
colcates  no  hostility;  but  towards  him,  if 
proved  to  be  a  murderer,  the  law,  and  the 
oaths  you  have  taken ,  and  public  justice, 
demand  that  you  do  your  duty. 

With  consciences  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
Charge  of  duty,  no  consequences  can  härm 


you.  There  is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either 
face  or  fly  from,  but  the  consciousness  of 
duty  disregarded. 

A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is 
omnipresent  like  the  Deity.  If  we  take  to 
ourselves  the  winga  of  the  moming  and  dwell 
in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  seas ,  duty  per- 
formed  or  duty  violated  is  still  with  us  for 
our  happiness  or  our  misery.  If  we  say  the 
darkness  shall  cover  us,  in  the  darkness  as  in 
the  light  our  obligations  are  yet  with  us.  We 
cannot  escape  their  power  nor  IJy  from  their 
presence.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will 
be  with  US  at  its  dose ;  and  in  that  scene  of 
inconceivable  solemnity  which  lies  yet  far- 
ther  onward,  we  shall  still  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty,  to 
pain  US  wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and 
to  console  us  so  far  as  God  may  have  given 
US  grace  to  perform  it. 


GEORGE  MCDÜFFIE. 


POLITICAL  CORRÜPTION. 

Sir,  —  We  are  apt  to  treat  the  idea  of 
our  own  corruptibility  as  utterly  visionary, 
and  to  ask,  with  a  grave  affectation  of  dig- 
nity  —  what!  do  you  think  a  member  of 
Congress  can  be  corrupted?  Sir,  1  speak 
what  I  have  long  and  deliberately  consider- 
ed,  when  I  say,  that  since  man  was  created, 
there  never  has  been  a  political  body  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  would  not  be  cor- 
rupted under  the  same  circumstances.  Gor- 
ruption  steals  upon  us  in  a  thousand  in- 
sidious  forms,  when  we  are  least  aware  of 
its  approaches.  Of  all  the  forms  in  which 
it  can  present  itself,  the  bribery  of  office  is 
the  most  dangerous,  because  it  assumes  the 
guise  of  patriotism  to  accomplish  its  fatal 
sorcery.  We  are  often  asked,  where  is  the 
evidence  of  corruption?  Have  you  seen  it? 
Sir,  do  you  expect  to  see  it?  You  might 
as  well  expect  to  see  the  embodied  forms 
of  pestilence  and  famine  stalking  before  you, 
as  to  see  the  latent  Operations  of  this  in- 
sidious  power.  We  may  walk  amidst  it  and 
breatheits  contagion,  with  out  being  conscious 
of  its  presence.  All  experience  teaches  us 
the  irresistible  power  of  temptation,  when 


vice  assumes  the  form  of  virtue.  The  great 
enemy  of  mankind  could  not  have  consum- 
mated  his  infernal  scheme  for  the  seduction 
of  our  first  parents,  but  for  the  disguise  in 
which  he  presented  himself.  Had  he  appear- 
ed  as  the  devil,  in  his  proper  form;  had 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel  disclosed  the  naked  de- 
formity  of  the  fiend  of  hell ,  the  inhabitants 
of  Paradise  would  have  shrunk  with  horror 
from  his  presence.  ßut  he  came  as  the  in- 
sinuating  serpent,  and  presented  a  beautiful 
apple,  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  all  the 
garden.  He  told  his  glowing  story  to  the 
unsuspecting  victim  of  his  guile.  „It  can 
be  no  crime  to  taste  of  this  delightful  fruit. 
It  will  disclose  to  you  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  It  will  raise  you  to  an  equa- 
lity  with  the  angels."  Such,  sir,  was  the 
process;  and  in  this  simple  but  impressive 
narrative,  we  have  the  most  beautiful  and 
phiiosophical  Illustration  of  the  frailty  of 
man,  and  the  power  of  temptation,  that  could 
possibly  be  exhibited.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  forcibly  Struck  with  the  similarity  be- 
tween  our  present  Situation  and  that  of  Eve, 
after  it  was  announced  that  Satan  was  on 
the  borders  of  Paradise.  We,  too,  have  been 
warned  that  the  enemy  is  on  our  borders. 
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God  forbid  that  the  similitude  should  be 
carried  any  farther.  Eve,  conscious  of  her 
innocence,  sought  temptation  and  defied  it. 
The  catastropbe  is  toofatally  known  to  us  all. 
She  went,  „with  the  blessings  of  heaven 
on  her  head,  and  its  purity  in  her  heart,^^ 
guarded  by  the  ministry  of  angels  —  she 
returned,  covered  with  shame,  under  the 
heayy  denunciation  of  heaven's  everlasting 
curse. 


IN  VINDICATION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Mt,  Chcdnnany  —  A  great  and  solemn 
crisis  is  evidently  approaching,  and  I  ad- 
monish  gentlemen,  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom ,  as  well  as  of  justice ,  to  pause  in 
this  course  of  legislative  tyranny  and  op- 
pression,  before  they  have  driven  a  high- 
minded ,  loyal  and  patriotic  people  to  some- 
thing  bordering  on  despair  and  desperation. 
Sir,  if  the  ancestors  of  those  who  are  now 
enduring  —  too  patiently  enduring  —  the 
oppressive  burdens  unjustly  imposed  upon 
them  —  could  return  from  Üieir  graves,  and 
witness  the  change  which  the  federal  govem- 
ment,  in  one  quarter  of  a  Century,  has  pro- 
duced  in  the  entire  aspect  of  the  country, 
they  would  hardly  recognize  it  as  the  scene 
of  their former  activity  and  usefulness.  Where 
all  was  cheerful,  and  prosperous,  and  flou- 
rishing,  and  happy,  they  would  behold  no- 
thing butdecay,  and  gloom,  and  desolation, 
witbout  a  Spot  of  verdure  to  break  the  dis- 
mal  continuity,  or  even 

„A  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk, 
To  teil  where  the  garden  had  been." 

Looking  upon  this  sad  reverse  in  the  con- 
dition  of  their  descendants ,  they  would  na- 
turally  inquire  what  moral  or  poUtical  pesti- 
lence  had  passed  over  the  land,  to  blast  and 
wither  the  fair  inheritai)ce  they  had  left 
them.  And,  sir,  when  they  should  be  told, 
that  a  despotic  power  of  taxation  infinitely 
more  unjust  and  oppressive  than  that  from 
which  the  country  had  been  redeemed  by 
their  toils  and  sacrifices,  was  now  assumed 
and  exercised  over  us  by  our  own  breihren, 
they  would  indignantly  exclalm,  like   the 


ghost  of  the  mardered  Hamlet,  when  urging 
bis  afflicted  son  to  avenge  the  tamished 
honor  of  bis  house, 

,,If  yoa  have  natnre  in  you,  bear  it  not/' 

Sir,  I  feel  that  I  am  calkd  upon  to  vin- 
dicate  the  motives  and  the  character  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  from  imputations 
which  have  been  uqjustly  cast  upon  them. 
There  is  no  State  in  this  Union  distinguished 
by  a  more  lofty  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
than  that  which  I  have  the  honor,  in  part, 
to  represent.  I  can  proudly  and  confidently 
appeal  to  history  for  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion.  No  State  has  made  greater  sacrifices 
to  vindicatethe  common  rights  of  the  Union, 
and  preserve  its  integrity.  No  State  is  more 
willing  to  make  those  sacrifices  now,  whe- 
ther  of  blood  or  treasure. 

But,  sir,  it  does  not.belong  to  this  lofty 
spirit  of  patiiotism,  to  submit  to  unjust  and 
unconstitutiohal  oppression,  nor  is  South 
Carolina  to  be  taunted  with  the  charge  of 
treason  and  rebellion,  because  she  has  the 
intelligence  to  understand  her  rights,  and 
the  spirit  to  maintain  them.  God  has  not 
planted  in  the  breast  of  man  a  higher  and 
a  holier  principle,  than  that  by  which  he  is 
prompted  to  resist  oppression.  Absolute 
Submission  and  passive  obedience  to  every 
extreme  of  tyranny,  are  the  charaoteristics 
of  slaves  only. 

The  oppression  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  carried  to  an  extremity, 
which  the  most  slavish  population  on  earth 
would  not  endure  without  a  stru^gle.  Is  it 
to  be  expectcd,"  then,  that  freemen  will  pa- 
tiently bow  down,  and  kiss  the  rod  of  the 
oppressor?  Freemen,  did  I  say?  Why, 
sir,  any  one  who  has  the  form  and  bears 
the  name  of  a  man  —  nay,  „a  beast  that 
wants  dlscourse  of  reason,"  a  dog,  a  shoep, 
a  reptile  —  the  vilest  reptile  that  crawls 
upon  the  earth,  wilhout  the  gift  of  reason 
to  comprehend  the  injustice  of  its  injuries, 
would  bite,  or  bruise,  or  sting  the  band  by 
which  they  were  infiicted. 

Is  it,  then,  for  a  sovereign  State  to  fold 
her  arms  and  stand  still  in  submissiveapathy, 
when  the  loud  ciamors  of  the  people,  whom 
Providence  has  committed  to  her  charge, 
are  asoending  to  heaven  for  justice?  Hug 
not  this  delusion  to  your  breast,  I  pray  you. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  in  this  place, 
what  course  South  Carolina  may  deem  it 
her  duty  to  pursue,  in  this  great  emergency. 
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It  is  enough  to  say,  that  she  perfectlj  un- 
derstands  the  ground  which  she  occupies; 
and  be  assured,  sir,  that  whatever  attitude 
she  maj  assume,  in  her  highest  sovereign 
capacity,  she  will  firroly  and  fearlessly  main- 
tain  it,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may. 
The  responsibÜity  will  not  rest  upon  her, 
but  npon  her  oppressors. 

I  will  say  in  oonclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  all  I  have  uttered,  there  has  not  been 
mingled  one  feelingof  personal  nnkindness  to 
any  hnman  being,  either  in  this  hoase  or 
out  of  it.  I  have  used  strong  language,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  has  been  uttered  „more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.^^     I  have  feit  it  to  be  a  so- 


lemn  duty,  which  I  owed  to  my  constituents, 
and  to  this  nation,  to  make  one  more  solemn 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  their  oppressors. 

Let  me,  then,  sir,  beseech  them ,  in  the 
name  of  our  common  ancestors,  whose  blood 
was  mingled  together  as  a  common  offering, 
at  the  shrine  of  our  common  liberty  —  let 
me  beseech  them,  by  all  the  eudearing  recol- 
lections  of  our  common  history,  and  by  every 
consideration  that  gives  value  to  liberty  and 
tlie  Union  of  these  States ,  to  retrace  their 
Steps  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  relieve  a 
high-minded  and  patriotic  people  from  a  un- 
constitutional  and  oppressive  bürden,  which 
they  cannot  longer  bear. 


LEWIS  CASS. 

Born  1782. 


ON  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  WABASH 
AND  ERIE  CANAL. 

It  is  profitable  in  the  career  of  life,  occa- 
sionally  to  pause  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
the  very  busy  scenes,  with  which  we  mingle, 
and  to  look  back  upon  the  progress  we  have 
made,  and  forward^  as  far  as  it  is  given  to 
US  to  look  forward  upon  the  prospect  before 
US.  These  are  high  places  in  the  joumey 
of  life,  whence  the  region  around  is  best 
contemplated  and  understöod.  In  all  time 
great  evenis  have  been  thus  coramemorated. 
The  principle  has  its  foundation  in  human 
nature,  though  perverted  in  its  application 
by  power  or  superstition.  And  many  a  mo- 
nument  which  has  survived  its  own  history 
and  the  objects  of  its  founders,  yet  looks 
out  upon  the  silence  around  it,  the  solitary 
evidence  of  some  great,  but  forgotten  event 
in  the  fitful  drama  of  life.  And  we  have 
come  up  to-day  to  one  of  these  high  places 
to  commune  together.  We  have  met  from 
many  a  portion  of  our  common  country,  and 
this  great  assemblage  testifies,  not  less  by 
its  nurobers,  than  by  the  imposing  circum- 
sfances  which  Surround  it,  that  there  is  here 
passing  one  of  those  scenes  which  mark  the 
progress  of  society,  and  which  form  its  cha- 
racter,  and  ofitentimes  its  destiny.  And  so 
it  is,  and  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.   We 


have  not  come  to  fight  a  battle,  nor  to  com- 
memorate  one  —  we  have  not  come  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  power,  to  celebrate 
the  birth  or  the  death  of  some  unworthy 
ruler,  the  last  step  in  political  degradation. 
Nor  have  we  come  to  commence,  to  complete, 
nor  to  commemorate  some  useless  but  im- 
posing structure,  erected  by  pride,  but  paid 
for  by  poverty.  I  would  not,  however,  be 
misunderstood.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  cen- 
sure  or  to  check  those  feelings  of  love  of 
country,  or  of  religion,  which  seek  their 
outpouringa  in  the  erection  of  memorials  upon 
Spots  which  have  drank  the  blood  of  the 
patriot  or  of  the  martyr.  It  is  a  tribute  of 
virtue,  which  honors  the  dead  and  the  living. 
But  let  it  be  voluntary.  Then  it  will  neither 
be  unjust  in  its  object,  nor  oppressive  in  its 
accompiishment.  It  will  teach  a  lesson  to 
after  ages,  which  may  stimulate  virtue  to 
action,  and  give  fortitude  to  endure  tili  the 
day  of  deiiverance  comes  with  its  struggle 
and  its  reward.  Look  at  the  mighty  Py- 
ramids,  which  rise  over  the  Arabian  and 
the  Libyan  wastes,  and  which  cast  their 
shadow  far  in  the  desert,  mocking  the  re- 
searches  and  the  pride  of  man.  They  teil 
no  tale  but  the  old  tale  of  oppression.  They 
speak  in  their  very  massiveness,  of  pride 
and  power  on  the  one  side,  and  misery  and 
poverty   on    the   othen     One  of  the  little 
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Channels  which  the  Fellah  has  diveited  from 
the  great  river  at  their  base,  and  which 
spreads  verdure  and  fertility  over  the  Valley, 
that  owes  so  much  to  God,  and  so  little  to 
man,  is  far  dearer  to  the  oppressed  popu- 
lation,  than  these  useless  and  mighty  struc- 
tnres. 

Our  eastern  brethren,  with  the  charac- 
teristic  liberality  and  patriotism,  which  make 
the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims  proud  of 
the  land  of  their  ancestors,  have  just  com- 
pleted  and  dedicated  a  monument  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  battle,  which  opened  the 
greatest  contest  between  a  powerful  empire 
and  her  young  and  distant  provinces,  and 
whose  influence,  if  it  did  not  give  to  the 
Revolution  its  fortunate  issue,  impressed  its 
character  upon  the  whole  struggle.  We  have 
no  such  place  to  hallow;  bot  we  have  the 
people  to  do  the  deeds  by  which  places  are 
sanctified,  and  where  the  pilgrims  of  liberty 
Gome,  not  to  worship  but  to  reflect.  We 
have  not  the  wealth  nor  those  „appliances", 
by  which  the  long  and  imposing  procession, 
and  the  gorgeous  pageantry,  which  a  great 
city  can  arrange  and  display,  afiect,  and 
almost  subdue,  the  Imagination.  We  have 
not  the  Chief  magistrate  of  the  republic, 
with  bis  ofBcial  oounsellors,  to  mark,  as  it 
were,  with  a  national  character,  the  occasion 
of  our  assemblage.  Nor  have  we  constructed 
an  Obelisk,  simple  and  severe  in  its  style, 
but  lasting  as  the  deeds  it  commemorates, 
whose  foundation  is  laid  in  the  graves  of 
martyred  patriots,  but  whose  summit  rises 
towards  the  heavens,  telling  the  story  of 
their  fall,  and  proclaiming  the  gratitude  of 
their  countrymen.  But  there  are  here  stout 
hearts  and  strong  hands;  thousands,  who 
would  devote  themselves,  as  did  the  men 
of  Bunker  Hill,  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  who  would  fight  as  they  fought,  and 
die  as  they  died,  should  their  country  de- 
mand  the  sacrifice.  On  the  face  of  the  globe, 
liberty  has  no  more  zealous  defenders,  nor 
patriotism  more  ardent  votaries,  than  is  this 
great  assembly,  the  convocation  of  a  people, 
who  have  made  this  regiou  their  own  by 
all  the  ties  that  bind  a  man  to  his  home, 
and  who  will  defend  it,  and  the  institutions 
which  belong  to  it,  by  all  the  means  that 
energy  and  intelligence  and  devotedness 
have  ever  brought  to  the  great  day  of  trial, 
and  by  which  they  have  made  it  a  day  of 
triumph. 

We  have  come  here  to  join  in  another 


commemoration.  To  witness  the  union  of 
the  lakes  and  of  the  MississippL  To  survey 
one  of  the  noblest  works  of  man  in  the  im- 
provement  of  that  great  highway  of  nature, 
extendmg  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
whose  füll  moral  and  physical  effects  it  were 
vain  to  seek  even  to  conjecture. 

And  fitly  chosen  is  the  day  of  this  cele- 
bration.  This  work  is  another  ligament, 
which  binds  together  this  great  confederated 
Republic.  Providence  has  given  us  union, 
and  many  motives  to  preserve  it.  The  sun 
never  shone  upon  a  country  abounding  more 
than  ours  does,  in  all  the  Clements  of  pros- 
perity.  It  were  needless  to  cnumerate  the 
advantages  we  enjoy,  and  which  give  us  so 
distinguished  a  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  World.  They  are  seen  and  feit  in  all 
those  evidences  of  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment,  which  greet  the  traveller  wherever 
he  passes  through  our  country.  And  still 
more  strlking  are  they  when  we  contrast 
our  Situation  with  that  of  the  older  regions 
of  the  World.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
comparison.  I  could  speak  of  it  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  the  task  would  not 
be  a  pleasant  one,  for  it  would  recall  many 
a  cause  of  discontent,  and  many  a  scene  of 
misery,  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  most 
careless  observer,  who  exchanges  the  new 
hemisphere  for  the  old.  An  American,  who 
does  not  retum  to  his  own  country  a  wiser 
man  and  a  better  Citizen ,  and  prouder,  and 
more  contended,  for  all  he  has  seen  abroad, 
may  well  doubt  his  own  head  or  heart,  and 
may  well  be  doubted  by  his  countrymen. 

Still,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that,  from 
the  very  Constitution  of  human  nature  causes 
may  occasionally  exist,  tending  to  weaken, 
though  they  cannot  sever,  the  bonds  which 
unite  us;  and  happy  is.it  that  these  causes 
may  be  counteracted,  and  ultimately,  we  may 
hope,  rendered  powerless,  by  measures  now 
in  progress,  which  will  add  the  ties  of  in- 
terest  to  the  dictates  of  patriotism.  Our 
railroads  and  canals  are  penetrating  every 
section  of  our  territory.  They  are  annihilat- 
ing  time  and  space.  They  are  embracing  in 
their  folds  the  ocean  and  the  lake  frontiers, 
and  the  great  region  extending  from  the 
AUeghany  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through 
which  the  mighty  Mississippi  and  its  count- 
less  tributaries  find  their  way  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Once  let  this  work  be  com- 
pleted,  and  we  are  bound  together  by  oords 
which  no  strength  can  sunder.     The  moral 
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and  polifical  effect,  therefore,  of  the  great 
work  before  us,  is  even  more  iinportant  than 
the  physical  adrantages  it  promises.  It  will 
bear  npon  itB  bosom  the  producta  of  a  thou- 
sand  fertile  Valleys,  and  it  will  spread  glad- 
ness  and  prosperity  over  regions  which  have 
just  been  rescued  firom  the  Indiana,  and  from 
the  animals,  bis  co-tenants  of  the  forest, 
which  minister  to  bis  wants.  But  it  will 
do  more  than  this.  It  will  make  glad  the 
heart  of  the  patriot.  As  he  sails  aJong  it, 
he  will  See,  not  merely  the  evidences  and 
the  cause  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  one 
of  the  ties  which  knit  us  together.  By  a 
process  more  fortunate  than  alchymist  ever 
imagined,  the  feeblest  dement  will  be  con- 
verted  into  the  strongest  bond.  Itwill  bear 
the  boat  and  its  freight  to  a  market,  where 
products  may  be  interchanged  and  wealth 
acquired.  But  it  will  interchange  interests 
and  feelings  which  no  wealth  can  purchase, 
and  for  which  no  pnce  can  pay.  Well,  then, 
may  we  rejoice  upon  this  day.  The  occa- 
sion  and  the  time  are  in  unison  together. 
And  while  we  thank  Grod  for  the  Services 
and  sacrifioes  which  he  enabled  our  fathers 
to  make  in  the  acquisition  of  freedom  and 
independence,  let  us  thank  him,  also,  that 
we  are  able  to  strengthen  their  work,  and 
to  transmit  to  our  children,  as  they  trans- 
mitted to  theirs,  the  noblest  inheritance  that 
belongs  to  man.  The  ark  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  yet  untouched.  Withered  be  the 
hand  that  would  pollnte  it. 

[After  a  graphic  and  eloquent  sketch  of  what 
had  transpired  on  that  spot  within  less  than 
two  centuries,  he  proceeds  with  seine  State- 
ments which  are  interesting  from  their  auto- 
biogniphical ,  as  well  as  historical  character. 
Says  he:] 

It  is  now  forty-three  years  since  I  landed 
upon  the  northem  shore  of  Ohio ,  a  young 
adventurer  seeking  the  land  of  promise; 
which  has  been  to  him,  as  to  many  others, 
the  land  of  Performance.  At  that  time,  the 
Territory  of  Indiana  was  not  organized,  and 
the  States  of  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  of  Illinois, 
and  of  Michigan,  and  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin, formed  one  government,  under  the 
name  of  the  North-Westem  Territory. 

[Pa^sing  over  a  vivid  description  of  the  horrors 
of  Indian  warfare,  we  come  to  the  following 
description :  ] 

Nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her  favors  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Maumee.  I  can  never 
forget  the  first  time  it  met  roy  eye.  It  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  when 
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the  troops,  destined  for  the  defence  of  De- 
troit, had  passed  through  the  forest  from 
Urbanna,  to  the  Rapids.  The  season  had 
been  wet,  and  much  of  the  country  was  low, 
and  the  whole  of  it  unbroken  by  a  Single 
settleroent,  and  we  had  cut  our  road,  and 
transported  our  provisions  and  baggage,  with 
great  labor  and  difficulty.  We  were  heartily 
tired  of  the  march,  and  were  longing  for  its 
termination,  when  we  attained  the  brow  of 
the  table  land,  through  which  the  Maumee 
has  made  a  passage  for  itself,  and  a  fertile 
region  for  those  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  occupy  it.  Like  the  mariner,  we  feit  that 
we  had  reached  a  port;  like  the  Wanderer, 
a  home.  I  have  since  visited  the  three  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  passed  over  many 
lands  and  seas.  But  my  memory  still  clings 
to  the  prospect  which  burst  upon  us,  in  a 
bright  day  in  June,  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Maumee;  totheriver,  winding  away  beyond 
our  view;  to  the  rapids,  presenting  every 
form  of  the  most  picturesque  objects ;  to  the 
banks,  clothed  with  deep  verdure;  and  to 
the  rieh  bottoms,  denuded  of  timber,  as 
though  inviting  the  labor  and  enterprise  of 
the  settler. 

[He  proceeds  to  give  interesting  details  of 
the  weary  modes  of  travelling  to  which  the 
early  inhabitants  were  subjected.  passes  a  fine 
encomium  on  the  enterprise  which  had  opened 
such  improved  facillties  through  the  new  canal, 
and  forcibly  Illustrates  the  feasibility  and  im- 
portance  of  such  improvements.  The  progress 
of  great  Ameri«;an  cntcrprises,  and  the  impres- 
sions  they  produce  on  European  nations,  are 
well  stated  m  the  following  extract:] 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  our  attention 
was  systematically  turned  to  the  improve- 
mentof  our  means  of  internal  com munication. 
The  first  Impulse  was  given  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  the  projection  and  commence- 
ment of  her  great  work,  an  evidence  alike 
of  her  energy  and  wisdom,  and  an  enduring 
monument  of  her  perseverance,  and  of  which 
the  whole  country  is  now  gathering  the 
fruits.  Since  then,  many  other  States,  un- 
willing  to  be  left  behind  in  the  carecr  of 
advancement,  have  followed  the  same  route, 
and  everywhero  canals  and  railroads  have 
Sprung  into  existence,  facilitating  the  com- 
munication  between  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  and  ministering  to  those 
wants  of  intercourse,  which  are  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  efiect  of  active  exertion  and 
of  commercial  prosperity.  Our  social  and 
political  institutions  and  our  national  charac- 
ter,  altemately  operating  upon  each  other, 
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have  never  achieved  a  prouder  triumpb,  nor 
furnished  a  more  irrefragable  proof  of  their 
teudency  to  promote  human  happmess,  than 
in  this  peaceful  victory  over  the  natural 
iropediments  which  divided,  though  they 
could  not  separate  us,  and  which  has  in- 
creased  our  capacity  for  defence,  as  much 
as  it  has  addedto  our  stock  of  wealtb.  The 
fate  of  republican  institutions  is  in  our  hands. 
If  the  great  experiment,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
and  tauntingly  called,  but  which  every  Ame- 
rican knows  is  no  longer  an  ezperiment, 
tbat  is  in  progress  among  us,  of  the  power 
of  man  to  govern  himself  should  fail ,  ages 
may  pass  away  before  the  rights  and  safety 
of  all  are  again  committed  to  the  custody 
of  all.  Fortunate  it  is,  therefore,  when  the 
Operation  of  our  System  can  be  presented 
to  the  old  World  in  a  point  of  view,  in  which 
it  can  be  examined  and  appreciated,  by  being 
brought  into  companson  with  the  effects  of 
the  institutions  that  prevailed  there.  No 
efiTort  of  this  country,-in  its  onward  march, 
has  awakened  more  attention,  or  excited 
more  admiration,  than  the  successful  pro- 
gress we  have  made  in  this  great  enter- 
prise  —  this  greatest  of  enterpnses  in  the 
history  of  internal  improvement.  The  geo- 
graphical  maps  make  known  the  gigantic 
features  of  our  confederation,  and  the  Statis- 
tical tables  and  the  reports  of  trav ellers  made 
known  the  Communications,  natural  and 
artifieal,  by  which  it  is  knit  together. 

The  works,  both  of  nature  and  of  man, 
are  on  a  scale  of  proportion  unknown  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Rivers  traversing  the 
earth  from  the  arctic  to  the  tropical  regions ; 
lakes,  or  rather  seas,  where  navies  have 
rode,  and  victories  been  gained;  railroads 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Erie, 
a  distance  of  üve  hundred  miles,  and  in- 
tersecting  the  country  in  all  important  direc- 
tions;  and  canals  penetrating  our  Valleys, 
and  ascending  our  mountains,  and  forming 
one  after  another ,  great  lines  of  communi- 
cation  which  would  circumscribe  many  a 
European  kingdom.  And  before  these  works 
the  forest  gives  way.  They  are  not  confined 
to  the  more  densely  peopled  portions  of  our 
country,  but  like  the  hardy  settler,  they  are 
marching  with  giant  strides  towards  the  re- 
mote  frontier.  Already  they  have  passed 
the  cabin  of  the  pioneer  of  improvement, 
and  the  hut  of  the  Indian.  They  remove 
from  their  path  the  lofty  and  primeval  trees, 
the  relics  of  a  former  age,  and  the  contem- 


poraries,  perhaps,  and  witnesses  of  stränge 
events  forever  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
World ;  and  before  them  our  primitive  people 
are  receding,  and  seeking  a  new  home,  where 
the  approach  of  the  white  man  may  be  de- 
layed,  but  cannot  be  prevented.  It  is  a 
populär  remark  with  the  Indians^  that  when 
the  bee  comes  among  them,  it  is  soon  foUow- 
ed  by  the  big  knives.  But  there  is  now 
another  precursor,  which  announces  to  the 
secluded  village  that  the  civib'zed  stranger 
16  at  band,  propelled  by  some  monster,  whose 
fearful  sound  precedes  him,  and  which,  as- 
cending the  solitary  stream,  penetrates  the 
recesses  of  the  forest ,  and  proclaims  to  its 
tenants,  that  ere  long  their  Council  houses 
will  become  desolate,  and  the  plough  will 
pass  over  the  graves  of  their  fathers. 

InEurope  this  is  a  rate  of  progress  utterly 
unknown,  and  comprehended  with  diflficulty. 
There  they  deliberate,  while  here  we  act 
If  more  caution  would  give  more  certainty 
of  success,  it  would  take  from  the  energy 
of  purpose,  and  of  action,  which  has  carried 
US  forward  in  our  career,  both  physically 
and  morally,  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in 
the  history  of  the  world ,  and  which  opens 
to  a  future,  cheering  to  the  heart  of  the 
patriot,  and  encouraging  to  the  lover  of 
humanity.  It  is  that  energy  which,  if  it 
commit  faults,  can  repair  them  —  which 
always  operating,  is  never  discomfitted ;  ac- 
complishing  its  projects  when  practicable, 
and  tuming  to  others  with  equal  confidence 
and  perseverance,  when  checked  by  insuper- 
able  difBculties. 

We  come  here  to  rejoice  together.  Me- 
morable  deeds  make  memorable  days.  There 
is  a  power  of  association  given  to  man, 
which  binds  together  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent,  and  connects  both  with  the  future. 
Great  events  hallow  the  sites  where  they 
pass.  Then  retuming  anniversaries,  so  long 
as  these  are  remembered,  are  kept  with 
sorrow  or  joy,  as  they  were  prosperous  or 
adverse.  To-day  a  new  work  is  bom  — 
a  work  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  We  are 
celebrating  the  triumph  of  art ,  and  not  of 
arms.  Centuries  hence,  we  may  hope  that 
the  river  you  have  made,  will  still  flow  east 
and  west,  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  riches 
of  a  prosperous  people,  and  that  our  de- 
scendants  will  come  to  keep  the  day,  which 
we  have  come  to  mark,  and  that  as  it  re- 
tums  they  will  remember  the  exertions  of 
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their  ancestors  while  they  gather  the  harvest« 
Associadons  are  powerfhl  in  the  older  regions 
of  the  eastem  continent,  and  strongly  affect 
the  imaginatioD.  They  belong,  however,  to 
the  paat  Here,  they  are  streng  and  vigorous, 
and  belong  to  the  future.  There,  hope  is 
extinct,  and  history  has  closed  its  record. 
Time  has  done  its  werk.  Here  we  have  no 
past ;  all  has  been  done  within  the  memory 
of  man.  Our  province  of  action  is  the  pre- 
sent,  of  contemplation,  the  future.  No  man 
can  stand  upon  the  scene  of  one  of  those 
occurrences  which  has  produced  a  decisive 
effect  upon  the  fate  of  nations,  and  which 
history  has  rendered  familiär  to  us  from 
youth,  without  being  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  the  present,  and  carried  back  to 
the  period  of  conflict,  of  doubt,  and  of  suc- 
cess,  which  attend  some  mighty  struggle. 
AU  this  is  the  triumph  of  mind^  the  exertion 
of  intellect ,  which  elevates  üs  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  fnmishes  us  with  another  and 
puresource  ofenjoyment.  Evenrecentevents, 
around  which  time  has  not  gathered  its 
shadows,  sanctify  the  places  of  their  origin. 
What  American  can  survey  the  field  of  battle 
at  Banker  Hill,  or  at  New  Orleans,  without 
recalling  the  deeds  which  will  render  these 
names  imperishable  ?  Who  can  pass  the 
Islands  of  Lake  Erie,  without  thinking  upon 
those  who  sleep  in  the  waters  below,  and 
upon  the  victory  which  broke  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  led  to  the  security  of  an 
extensive  frontier?  There  no  monument  can 
be  erected,  for  the  waves  roll,  and  will  roll 
over  them.  But  he  who  met  the  enemy  and 
made  them  ours,  and  bis  devoted  companions, 
will  live  in  the  recollections  of  the  American 
people,  while  there  is  virtueto  admire,  pa- 
triotism  or  gratitude  to  reward  it.  I  have 
stood  upon  the  piain  of  Marathon,  the  battle- 
field  of  liberty.  It  is  silent  and  desolate. 
Neither  Grreek  nor  Persian  is  there,  to  give 
life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  It  is  bounded 
by  sterile  hills  on  one  side,  and  lashed  by 
the  etemal  waves  of  the  Egean  Sea  on  the 
other.  But  Greek  and  Persian  were  once 
there,  and  that  dreary  spot  was  alive  with 
hostile  armies,  who  fonght  the  great  fight 
which  rescued  Greece  from  the  yoke  of 
Persia. 

And  I  have  stood  also  upon  the  hill  of 
Zion ,  the  dty  of  Jerusalem ,  the  scene  of 
our  Redeemer's  sufferings  and  crucifixion, 
and  ascension.  But  the  sceptre  has  departed 
from  Judah,  and  its  glory  from  the  capital 


of  Solomon.  The  Assjrrian ,  the  Egyptian, 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Arab,  the  Turk, 
and  the  Crusader,  have  passed  over  this 
Chief  place  of  Israel,  and  have  reft  it  of  its 
power  and  beauty.  Well  has  the  denuncia- 
tion  of  the  prophet  of  misfortunes  been  ful- 
filled,  when  he  declared  that  „the  Lord  had 
set  bis  face  against  this  city  for  evil  and  not 
for  good";  when  he  pronounced  the  words 
of  the  Most  High,  „I  will  cause  to  cease 
from  the  cityof  Judah,  and  from  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem ,  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the 
voice  of  gladness ,  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom ,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride ;  for  the 
land  shall  be  desolate.'^ 

In  those  regions  of  the  east  where  So- 
ciety passed  its  infancy,  it  seems  to  have 
reached  decrcpitude.  If  the  associations,  which 
the  memory  of  the  past  glory  excites,  are 
powerful,  they  are  melancholy.  They  are 
without  joy  for  the  present,  and  without 
hope  for  the  future.  But  here  we  are  in 
the  freshness  of  youth,  and  can  look  forward, 
with  national  confidence,  to  ages  of  progress 
in  all  that  gives  power  and  pride  to  man, 
and  dignity  to  human  nature.  No  deeds  of 
glory  hallo w  this  region.  But  nature  has 
been  bountiful  to  it  in  its  best  gifts,  and 
art  and  industry  are  at  work  to  extend  and 
improve  them.  You  cannot  pierce  the  barrier 
which  shuts  in  the  past,  and  separates  you 
from  the  great  highway  of  nations.  You 
have  opened  a  vista  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  this  elevated  point, 
two  seas  are  before  us,  which  your  energy 
and  perseverance  have  brought  within  reach. 
It  is  better  to  look  forward  to  prosperity 
than  back  to  glory.  To  the  mental  eye  no 
prospect  can  be  more  magnificent  than  here 
meets  the  vision.  I  need  not  stop  to  de- 
scribe  it.  It  is  before  us  in  the  long  regions 
of  fertile  land,  which  Stretch  off  to  the  east 
and  west,  to  the  north  and  south,  in  all  the 
advantages  that  Providence  has  liberally 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  in  the  changes 
and  improvements  which  man  is  making. 
The  forest  is  fading  and  falling,  and  towns 
and  villages  are  rising  and  flourishing.  And 
better  still,  a  moral,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dustrious  people  are  spreading  themselves 
over  the  whole  fade  of  the  country,  and  mak- 
ing it  their  own  and  their  home.  And  what 
changes  and  chances  await  us?  Shall  we 
go  on  increasing  and  improving,  and  united? 
or  shall  we  add  another  to  the  list  of  re- 
publics,  which  have  preceded  us,  and  which 
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have  fallen  the  victims  of  their  own  follies 
and  dissensions?  My  faith  in  the  stabilltj 
of  our  institutions  is  enduring ,  my  hope  is 
strong ;  for  they  rest  upon  public  virtue  and 
intelligence.  There  is  no  portion  of  our 
country  more  interested  in  their  preservation 
than  thi8,  and  no  one  more  able  and  willing 


to  maintain  them.  We  may  here  dairo  to 
oocupy  the  citadel  of  freedom.  No  foreign 
foe  can  approach  us ;  and  while  the  west  is 
true  to  itself  and  its  country,  its  example 
will  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
whole  confederation,  and  its  strength,  if  need 
be,  wiU  defend  it. 


THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

Born  1785. 


ON  THE  OREGON  QÜESTION.    (1846.) 

The  value  of  the  country,  I  mean  the 
Columbian  River  and  its  valley,  (I  must 
repeat  the  limitation  every  time,  lest  I  be 
carried  up  to  54^  40)  has  been  questioned 
on  this  Äoor  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  of  little  value,  hardly  worth 
the  possession,  much  less  the  acquisition, 
and  treated  rather  as  a  bürden  to  be  got 
rid  of,  than  as  a  benefit  to  be  preserved« 
This  is  a  great  error,  and  one  that  only 
prevails  on  this  side  of  the  water;  the  Bri- 
tish know  better,  and  if  they  held  the  tithe 
of  our  title  they  would  fight  the  world  for 
what  we  depreciate.  It  is  not  a  worthless 
country,  but  one  of  immense  value,  and  that 
under  many  aspects,  and  will  be  occupied 
by  others,  to  our  injury  and  annoyance,  if 
not  by  ourselves  for  our  own  benefit  and 
protection.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  written 
by  Humboldt  that  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
presented  the  only  Situation  on  the  north- 
west  coast  of  America  fit  for  the  residence 
of  a  civih'zed  people.  Experience  has  con- 
firmed  the  truth  of  this  wise  remark. 

It  is  valuable,  both  as  a  country  to  be 
inhabited  and  as  a  position  to  be  held  and 
defended.  I  speak  of  it,  first,  as  a  position, 
commanding  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
overlooking  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The 
North  Pacific  is  a  rieh  sea,  and  is  already 
the  seat  of  a  great  commerce;  British, 
French,  American,  Russian,  and  ships  of 
other  nation  frequent  it.  Our  whaling  ships 
Cover  it,  our  ships  of  war  go  there  to  protect 
our  interest,  and,  great  as  that  interest  now 
is,  it  is  only  the  beginning.  Futurity  will 
develop  an  immense  and  various  commerce 
on  that  sea,  of  which  the  far  greater  part 


will  be  American.  That  commerce,  neither 
in  the  merchant  ships  which  carry  it  on,  nor 
in  the  mih'tary  marine  which  protects  it,  can 
find  a  port  to  call  its  own,  within  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  the  field  of  its  Operations. 
The  double  length  of  the  two  Americas  has 
to  be  run,  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  cape 
to  be  doubled,  to  find  itself  in  a  port  of  its 
own  country,  while  here  lies  one  in  the  very 
edge  of  its  field,  ours  by  right,  ready  for 
use,  and  ample  for  every  purpose  of  refuge 
and  repair,  protection  and  domination.  Can 
we  tum  our  back  upon  it?  and,  in  tuming 
the  back,  deliver  it  up  to  the  British?  Insane 
and  suiddal  would  be  the  fatal  act! 

To  say  nothing  of  the  daily  want  of 
such  a  port  in  time  of  peace,  its  want  in 
time  of  war  becomes  ruinous.  If  we  aban- 
don,  England  will  retaini  And  her  wooden 
walls,  bristling  with  cannon,  and  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  will  give 
the  law  to  the  North  Pacific,  permitting  our 
ships  to  sneak  about  in  time  of  peace  — 
sinking,  seizing,  or  chasing  them  away  in 
time  of  war.  As  a  position,  then,  and  if 
nothing  but  a  rock  or  desert  point,  the  pos- 
session  of  Columbia  is  invaluable  to  us; 
and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  maintain  it  at 
all  hazards. 

Agriculturally  the  value  of  the  country 
is  great;  and,  to  understand  it  in  all  its 
extent,  this  large  country  should  be  con- 
templated  under  its  different  divisions  — 
the  threefold  natural  geographical  divisions 
under  which  it  presents  itself:  the  maritime, 
the  middle,  and  the  mountain  districts. 


Commercially,  the  advantages  of  Oregon 
will  be  great  —  far  greater  than  any  equal 
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portion  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  eastem 
Asiatics,  who  will  be  their  chief.customers, 
are  0101*6  numerous  than  our  customers  in 
westem  Europe,  more  profitable  to  trade 
with,  and  less  dangerous  to  quarrel  with. 
Their  articles  of  commerce  are  richer  than 
those  of  Europe ;  they  want  what  the  Ore- 
gons will  have  to  spare,  bread  and  pro- 
Tisions,  and  have  no  System  of  policy  to 
prevent  them  from  purchasing  these  neces- 
saries  of  life  from  those  who  can  snpply 
them.  The  sea  which  washes  their  shores 
is  every  way  a  better  sea  than  the  Atlaniic ; 
rieh  in  its  whale  and  other  fisheries ;  in  the 
fdr  regions  which  enclose  it  to  the  north; 
more  fortunate  in  the  tranquiility  of  its  cha- 
racter,  in  its  freedom  from  storms,  golf 
streams  and  icebergs;  in  its  perfect  adapt- 
ation  to  steam  navigation;  in  its  inter- 
mediate  or  half  way  islands  and  its  myriad 
of  richer  islands  on  its  further  side;  in  its 
freedom  from  maritime  powers  on  its  coasts, 
except  the  American,  which  is  to  grow  wp 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  As  a  people 
(o  trade  with,  as  a  sea  to  navigate,  the 
Mongolian  race  of  eastem  Asia,  and  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  are  far  preferable  to 
the  European  and  the  Atlantic. 


It  would  seem  that  the  White  race  alone 
received  the  divine  command  to  subdne  and 
replenish  the  earthl  for  it  is  the  only  race 
that  has  obeyed  it  —  the  only  one  that 
hnnts  out  new  and  distant  lands,  and  even 
a  New  World,  to  subdne  and  replenish. 
Starting  from  westem  Asia,  taking  Europe 
fbr  their  fleld,  and  the  sun  for  their  guide, 
and  leaving  the  Mongolians  behind,  they 
arrived,  after  many  ages,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  they  lit  up  with  the 
lights  of  science  and  religion,  and  adomed 
with  the  useful  and  the  elegant  arts.  Three 
and  a  half  centuries  ago,  this  race,  in  obe- 
dience  to  the  great  command,  arrived  in 
the  New  World,  and  found  new  lands  to 
subdue  and  replenish.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  confined  to  the  border  of  the  new 
field  (I  now  mean  the  Celtic  Anglo-Saxon 
division);  and  even  forescore  years  ago  the 
Philosophie  Burke  was  considered  a  rash 
man  becanse  he  said  the  English  colonists 
would  top  the  AUeghanies,  and  desoend  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  occnpy 
withont  parchment,  if  the  Crown  refnsed 
to  make  grants  of  land.     What  was  con- 


sidered a  rash  declaration  eighty  years  ago, 
is  old  history,  in  our  young  country,  at  this 
day.  Thirty  years  ago,  I  said  the  same 
thing  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Co- 
I  lumbia ;  it  was  ridiculed  then ;  it  is  becoming 
history  to-day.  The  venerable  Mr.  Macon 
has  often  told  me  that  he  remembered  a  line 
low  down  in  North  Carolina,  fixed  by  a 
royal  governor  as  a  boundary  between  the 
Whites  and  Ihe  Indians :  where  is  that  boun- 
dary now?  The  van  of  the  CancHsian  race 
now  top  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  spread 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  a 
few  years  a  great  population  will  grow  up 
there,  luroinous  with  the  accumulated  lights 
of  European  and  American  civilization. 
Their  presence  in  such  a  position  cannot 
be  without  its  infiuence  upon  eastem  Asia. 
The  sun  of  civilization  must  shine  across 
the  sea:  sodally  and  commercially  the  van 
of  the  Caucasians  and  the  rear  of  the  Mon- 
golians must  intermix.  They  must  talk  to- 
gether,  and  trade  together,  and  marry  to- 
gether.  Commerce  is  a  great  civilizer,  social 
intercourse  as  great,  and  marriage  greater. 
The  White  and  Yellow  races  can  marry 
together,  as  well  as  eat  and  trade  together. 
Moral  and  intellectual  superiority  will  do 
the  rest;  the  White  race  will  take  the  as- 
ccndant,  elevating  what  is  susceptible  of 
iraprovement,  wearing  out  what  is  not.  The 
Red  race  has  disappeared  from  the  Atlantic 
coast :  the  tribes  that  resisted  civilization  met 
extinction.  This  is  a  cause  of  lamentation 
with  many.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  murmur 
at  what  seems  to  be  the  efiect  of  Divine 
law.  I  cannot  repine  that  this  Capitol  has 
replaced  the  wigwam  —  this  Christian  people 
replaced  the  savages  —  white  matrons  the 
red  squaws,  and  that  such  men  as  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  Jefferson  have  taken 
the  place  of  Powhattan,  Opechonecanough, 
and  other  red  men,  howsoever  respectable 
they  may  have  been  as  savages.  Civilization 
or  extinction  has  been  the  fate  of  all  people 
who  have  found  themselves  in  the  track  of 
the  advancing  Whites,  and  civilization, 
always  the  preference  of  the  Whites,  has 
been  pressed  as  an  object  while  extinction 
has  followed  as  a  consequence  of  its  re- 
sistance.  The  black  and  the  red  races  have 
often  feit  their  ameliorating  infiuence.  The 
yellow  race,  next  to  themselves  in  the  scale 
of  mental  and  moral  excellence,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  form,  once  their  superiors  in  the 
useful  and  elegant  arts,  and  in  leaming,  and 
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still  respectable  though  stationary ;  ihia  race 
cannot  fail  to  receive  a  new  Impulse  from 
the  approach  of  the  Whites,  improved  so 
much  since  so  manj  ages  ago  they  left  the 
westem  borders  of  Asia.  The  apparitionof 
the  van  of  the  Caucasian  race ,  rising  upon 
them  in  the  east  after  having  left  them  on 
the  west,  and  after  having  completed  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  must  wake 
up  and  reanimate  the  torpid  body  of  old 
Asia.  Oiir  position  and  policy  will  commend 
US  to  their  hospitable  reception:  political 
oonsiderations  will  aid  the  action  of  social 
and  commercial  influences.  Pressed  upon 
by  the  great  Powers  of  Earope  —  the  satne 
that  press  upon  us  —  they  must  in  our 


approach  see  the  advent  of  friends,  not  of 
foes ;  of  benefactors ,  not  of  invaders«  The 
moraland  intellectual  snperiorityof  the  White 
race  will  do  the  rest ;  and  thus,  the  yonngest 
people,  and  the  newest  land,  will  become 
the  reviver  and  the  regenerator  of  the 
oldest. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  as  acting 
upon  the  social,  political,  and  religious  con- 
dition  of  Asia ,  and  giving  a  new  point  of 
departure  to  her  ancient  civilizadon,  that  I 
look  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Columbia 
river  by  Üxe  van  of  the  Caucasian  race  as 
the  most  momentous  human  event  in  the 
history  of  man  since  bis  dispersion  over  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


WILLIAM  C.  PKESTON. 

Born  about  1794. 


ON  THE  ABOLITION  QUESTION.  (1836.) 

Mr.  President :  I  deeply  regret  the  course 
which  this  discussion  has  taken.  I  have 
remarked  its  progress  with  much  pain,  with 
a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  depression ,  which 
I  find  great  difBoulty  in  expressing.  It  has 
been  mized  up  with  all  those  small  topics 
of  party  and  personal  bittemess  which,  whe- 
ther  properly  or  not,  enter  so  largely  into 
the  ordinary  debates  of  the  Senate,  hut  which 
are  altogether  roisplaced,  and  dangerous 
when  connected  with  the  consideration  of 
those  deep  and  vital  interests  involved  in 
any  discussion  of  the  Institution  of  slavery. 
It  is  very  desirable,  as  has  been  well  sug- 
gested  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that,  if  we  must  deliberate  on  this  subject, 
we  do  so  with  all  the  calmness  possible, 
and  with  a  deliberate  and  combined  effbrt 
to  do  what  is  best  under  the  perilous  cir- 
cumstances  which  Surround  us,  uninfiuenoed 
by  the  paltry  purposes  of  party.  In  what- 
ever  temper  you  may  come  to  it,  the  discus- 
sion is  füll  of  danger.  The  fact  that  you 
are  deliberating  on  this  subject  of  slavery, 
inspires  my  mind  with  the  most  solemn 
thoughts.  No  matter  how  it  comes  before 
you;  no  matter  whether  the  question  be 
preliminary  or  collateral,  you  have  no  Juris- 
diction of  it  in  any  of  its  aspects.     These 


doors  should  be  closed  against  it;  for  yon 
have  no  right  to  draw  into  question  bere 
an  Institution  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  on  which,  in  fact,  the  right  of 
twenty-two  Senators  to  a  seat  in  this  body 
is  founded  —  and,  emphatically,  you  have 
no  right  to  assail,  or  to  permit  to  be  as- 
sailed,  the  domestic  relations  of  a  particular 
section  of  the  country,  which  you  are  in- 
capable  of  appredating  —  of  which  you  are 
neoessarily  ignorant  —  which  the  Consti- 
tution puts  beyond  your  reach,  and  which 
a  fair  courtesy,  it  would  seem,  should  exempt 
from  your  discussion.  It  exacts  some  pa- 
tience  in  a  southem  man,  to  sit  here  and 
listen,  day  after  day,  to  enumerations  of  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  bis  household  ar- 
rangements  conaidered  in  the  abatract  —  to 
hear  bis  condition  oflifelamented  over,  and 
to  see  the  coolness  with  which  it  is  proposed 
to  admit  petitioners  who  assail,  and  vilify, 
and  pity  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
hurt  their  feelings  if  ti;e  do  not  listen  to  them. 
We  sit  here  and  hear  all  this,  and  more  than 
this.  We  hear  ourselves  accnsed  of  being 
agitators,  because  we  ask  the  question,  is 
it  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  hear  those 
who  thus  assail  us?  As  yet,  Mr.  President, 
the  incendiaries  are  but  at  your  door,  de* 
manding  admittance,  and  it  is  yet  within 
your  power  to  say  to  them,  that  they  shail 
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not  throw  their  bnrning  brands  upon  this 
floor,  or  propagate  the  conflagration  through 
this  Government.  Before  you  lend  yourself 
to  their  unhallowed  parposes,  I  wish  to  say 
a  Word  or  two  upon  the  actnal  condition  of 
the  Abolition  qnestion;  for  I  greatly  fear, 
from  what  has  transpired  here,  that  it  is 
yery  insufGciently  understood;  and  that  the 
danger  of  the  emergencj  is  by  no  means 
estimated  as  it  ought  to  be.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  permit  any  matter  of  tem- 
porary  interest  or  passion  to  enter  into  what 
I  am  about  to  teil  you  of  the  real  dangers 
whieh  environ  ns.  My  State  has  been  as- 
sailed.  Be  it  so.  My  pecnliar  principles 
have  been  denounced.  I  submit  to  it.  Sar- 
casms,  intended  to  be  bitter,  have  been  ut- 
tered  against  us.  Let  them  pass.  I  will 
not  permit  myself  to  be  distnrbed  by  these 
things ,  or ,  by  retorting  them ,  throw  any 
snspicion  on  the  temper  in  whieh  I  solemnly 
warn  both  sections  of  this  Union  of  the 
impending  dangers,  and  exhort  this  Senate 
to  do  whatever  becomes  its  wisdom  and 
patriotism  nnder  the  circumstances.  Let  us 
not  shut  our  eyes,  sir,  on  our  condition. 
Some  gentlemen  have  intimated  that  there 
is  a  purpose  to  get  up  a  panic.  No,  no, 
sir.  I  have  no  such  purpose.  A  panic  on 
this  snbject  is  a  disaster.  The  stake  is  too 
great  to  play  for  under  a  panic.  In  the 
presence  of  so  much  danger  as  I  solemnly 
believe  exists,  I  would  rather  steady  every 
mind  to  the  coldest  contemplation  of  it,  than 
endeavor  to  excite  my  own,  or  the  feelings 
of  others,  by  adventitious  stimulants.  If  I 
over-estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers 
whieh  threaten  ns ,  it  is  in  spite  of  myself, 
against  my  wishes,  and  after  the  most  de- 
liberate  consideration. 

Look  round,  then,  sir,  on  the  circum- 
stanoes  under  whieh  these  numerous  and 
daily  increasing  petitions  are  sent  to  us. 
They  do  not  come,  as  heretofore,  singly, 
and  far  apart,  from  the  quiet  routine  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  the  obscure  vanity 
of  some  Philanthropie  dub;  but  they  are 
sent  to  ns  in  vast  numbers,  from  soured  and 
agitated  commnnities,  poured  in  upon  us 
from  the  overflowing  of  public  sentiment, 
whieh  every where,  in  all  Western  Europe 
and  Eastem  America,  has  been  lashed  into 
excitement  on  this  subject.  Whoever  has 
looked  at  the  actual  condition  of  society, 
raust  have  perceived  that  the  public  mind 
is  not  in  its  accustomed  State  of  repose,  but 


active,  and  stirred  up,  and  agitated  beyond 
all  former  example.  The  bosom  of  society 
heaves  with  new  and  violent  emotions.  The 
general  pulse  beats  stronger  and  quicker  than 
at  any  period  since  the  access  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Public  opinion  labors,  like  the 
priestess  on  her  tripod,  with  the  prophecy 
of  great  events.  In  Germany,  in  France, 
and  in  England,  there  is  a  great  movement 
party  organized  upon  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
whose  tendency  is  to  overturn  established 
institutions,  and  remodcl  the  organic  forms 
of  society,  for  whose  purposes  the  process 
of  experimerit  is  too  slow,  and  the  action 
of  reason  too  cold;  whose  infuriated  philan- 
thropy  goeth  about  seeking  whom  it  may 
devour.  To  these  ethical  or  political  en- 
thusiasts  the  remote  and  unsustained  insti- 
tution  of  slavery  oflers  at  once  a  cheap  and 
fruitful  subject.  Accordingly,  it  is  known 
that  the  doctrinaire  Bud  juste  müieu  party  of 
France,  and  its  leading  paper,  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  condncted  with  much  ability, 
is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  abolitionism. 
The  Duc  de  Broglie,  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  with  St.  Domingo  before  bis  eyes, 
is  President  of  an  abolition  society,  having 
in  view  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  in 
the  French  West  Indies.  But  the  State  of 
feeling  in  England  has  a  much  more  direct 
influence  upon  us ,  and  is  therefore  of  more 
important  investigation. 


The  honorable  Senator,  (Mr.  Prentiss) 
with  his  diaracteristic  earnestness,  and  with 
the  weight  communicated  to  everything  he 
says,  by  the  high  estimate  of  his  worth  and 
ability,  and  the  known  gravi ty  of  his  mode 
of  thinking,  has  informed  us  that  amongst 
these  petitioners  are  men  of  as  much  worth 
and  patriotism  as  are  to  be  found  any  where ; 
and  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  vindi- 
cates  the  petitioners  by  the  authority  of  his 
co-operation ,  when  he  declares  here  in  his 
place  that  Congress  is  constitutionally  en- 
dowed  with  the  power  of  manumitting  the 
slaves  in  this  District,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient  to  excrcise  this  power.  But  a  short 
time  since  the  Legislature  of  the  State  whieh 
the  gentleman  represents  passed  resolutions 
that  the  matter  of  slavery  ought  not  to  be 
agitated.  Now,  the  Senator  thinks  it  ex- 
pedient  to  act.  His  colleague,  too,  assures 
US  that  the  progress  of  the  agitation  in  Ver- 
mont is  greatly  aocelerated;  that  seven  so- 
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cieties  have  been  recently  organized  in  one 
county ;  and  that  he  hears  of  societies  spring- 
ing  up  in  quarters,  remote  neighborhoods, 
where  he  had  supposed  that  abolition  had 
scaroely  been  heard  of.  Is  there  nothing 
in  these  facts? 

Five  hundred  societies  are  now  organized, 
and  in  active  Operation,  and  daily  increasing 
in  numbers.  Is  there  nothing  in  this?  In 
these  wide-spread  associations  are  there  none 
bnt  the  weak  and  base,  a  noisy  and  impotent 
rabble,  which  will  fret  itself  into  exhaustion? 
Or  are  they  composed,  as  all  such  populär 
movements  are^  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  all 
those  whom  wild  enthusiasm,  mistaken  piety, 
perverted  benevolence,  and  blind  zeal,  hurry 
and  crowd  together,  to  swell  the  torrent  of 
public  enthusiasm,  when  it  sets  stronglj 
towards  a  favorite  object?  However  humbly 
I  may  think  of  the  wisdom  of  these  people, 
I  do  place  a  high  estimate  upon  their  zeal 
and  enterprise.  We  have  seen  what  these 
qualities  effected  in  England  on  this  subject, 
and  they  are  not  less  efficacious  here.  There 
is  at  this  moment  in  New  York  an  asso- 
ciation  of  twenty-five  men  of  wealth  and 
high  Standing,  who,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  have  bonnd  themselves 
to  contribute  1 40,000  a  year  to  the  propa- 
gation  of  abolition  doctrines  through  the 
press.  Five  of  these  pay  ^20,000  a  year, 
and  one  j^  1 000  a  month.  Such  is  the  spirit, 
and  such  the  means  to  sustain  it. 

Again,  I  demand,  sir,  do  these  things 
indicate  nothing?  The  press  is  subsidized 
—  societies  for  mutual  inflammation  are 
formed  —  men,  women ,  and  children,  join 
in  the  petitions  —  rostrums  are  erected  — 
itinerant  lecturers  pervade  the  land,  preach- 
ing  np  to  nightly  crowds  a  Crusade  against 
slavery.  The  pulpit  resounds  with  denun- 
ciations  of  the  sin  of  slavery,  and  infiiriate 
zealots  unfurl  the  banner  ofthecross  — the 
Standard  to  which  the  abolitionist  is  to  rally. 
The  cause  of  antislavery  is  made  identic»! 
with  religion,  and  men  and  women  are  ex- 
horted,  by  all  that  they  esteem  holy,  by  all 
the  high  and  exciting  obligations  of  duty  to 
man  and  to  God,  by  all  that  can  wann  the 
heart  or  inflame  the  ima^nation,  to  join  in 
the  pious  work  of  purging  the  sin  of  slavery 
from  the  land.  Gentlemen  have  told  us  of 
the  array  of  the  reverend  clergy  on  these 
petitions.  Infatuated  and  deluded  men !  In 
the  name  of  charity,  they  lay  a  scene  of 
blood   and  massacre^    Ui   the  blasphemed 


name  of  the  religion  of  peace,  they  promote 
a  civil  and  servile  war ;  they  invoke  Liberty 
to  prostrate  the  only  Government  established 
for  its  preservation.  But  what  voice  can 
penetrate  the  deafness  of  fanaticism?  It 
neither  hears,  nor  sees,  nor  reasons,  but 
feels,  and  burns,  and  acts  with  a  maniac 
force. 

Nor  are  the  all-exciting  topics  of  religion 
the  only  sources  fi*om  which  this  turbid 
and  impetuous  stream  is  swollen.  All  the 
sympathies  of  the  American  heart  for  liberty, 
(the  woixl  itself  has  a  magic  in  it,)  achieved 
through  war  and  revolution,  are  perverted 
into  it.  When  the  war-cryis  „God  and  Li- 
berty" —  when  it  is  thundered  from  the 
pulpit,  and  re-echoed  from  the  press,  and 
caught  up  and  shouted  forth  by  hundreds 
of  societies,  until  the  whole  land  rings  with 
it,  shall  we  alone  not  hear  it,  or,  hearing 
it,  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls 
that  it  portends  nothing?  Be  not  deceived, 
I  entreat,  gentleman,  in  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  causes  which  are  operating  upon  the 
Population  of  the  non  slaveholding  States. 
The  public  mind  in  those  States  has  long 
been  prepared  for  the  most  favorable  re- 
ception  of  the  influences  now  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  It  has  been  lying  fallow  for 
the  seed  which  is  now  sown  broadcast.  A 
deep  anti-slavery  feeling  has  always  existed 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States;  it  is 
inscribed  upon  their  Statute  books.  Eacfa, 
in  succession,  impelled  by  this  feeling,  has 
abfilished  slavery  within  its  own  jurisdic(ion ; 
and  what  has  been  effected  there,  without 
as  yet  any  fatal  consequences,  nnreflecting 
ignorance  will  readily  suppose  may  be  ef- 
fected ever3rwhere  under  all  circumstances. 
The  spint  of  propagandism  is  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Propagandist.  Of  the  whole 
Population  of  those  States,  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths  regard  the  institution  with  decided 
disapprobation ,  and  scarcely  a  less  propor- 
tion entertain  some  vague  desire  that  it 
should  be  abolished,  in  some  way,  at  some 
time,  and  belle ve  that  the  time  will  come, 
and  the  mode  be  devised.  They  believe  that 
slavery  is  bad  in  the  abstract,  and  not  in- 
curable  as  it  exists.  The  remoteness  of  it 
from  themselves  makes  them  at  once  more 
Ignorant  of  its  actual  condition,  and  bolder 
in  suggesting  remedies.  It  is  to  such  a 
temper  of  mind  that  the  inflammatory  ap- 
peals  I  have  spoken  of  are  addressed. 
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But  there  is  still  another  element  of 
power ,  scarcelj  less  than  either  of  those  I 
have  adverted  to,  which  the  inccndiaries 
will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of. 
Gast  yonr  eyes,  sir,  over  the  States  where 
they  have  already  gained  foothold,  and  mark 
the  eagemess  and  equality  with  which  two 
great  political  parties  are  struggling  for  as- 
cendency.  Animated  by  the  utmost  intense- 
ness  of  party  spirit,  and  in  the  very  height 
of  a  contest  of  life  and  death,  they  will  be 
willing  to  snatch  such  arms  as  fury  may 
supply,  and  avail  themselves  of  such  auxi- 
liaries  as  chance  may  offer.  A  third  party, 
even  were  it  less  numerous  than  the  aboli- 
tionists,  occupying  for  a  tirae  a  neutral  Po- 
sition ,  will  of  conrse  be  able  to  decide  the 
controversy.  Each  party  will  dread  its  ac- 
cession  to  the  other,  and  each  may,  perhaps 
in  tum,  court  its  influence.  Thus  its  con- 
sequence  is  enhanced,  and,  deriving  strength 
from  Position,  it  acquires  a  new  principle 
of  augmentation,  until  it  becomes  sufBciently 
powerful  to  absorb  one  or  the  other  of  the 
contending  parties,  and  become  itself  the 
principal  in  the  controversy.  Then  are  ad- 
ded  party  spirit,  political  ambition,  local 
interests;  and,  with  all  this  aggregation  of 
strength  and  power,  think  you,  sir,  that 
abolitionism,  at  your  next  Session,  will  pause 
at  your  door ,  waiting  to  see  if  it  be  your 
pleasure  to  ask  it  in?  Even  now,  sir,  can- 
didates  for  populär  favor  begin  to  feel  the 
influence  of  this  new  power.  The  very  fact 
of  the  reluctance  which  we  all  feel  to  agitate 
this  matter  here,  bespeaks  our  fears  of  ex- 
asperating  the  strength  which  we  instinct- 
ively  know  resides  in  the  abolitionists. 
Grentlomen  say  we  must  tread  soflly,  lest 
we  wake  the  giant;  we  must  not  breathe 
upon  the  spark,  lest  it  hurst  into  a  blaze; 
we  must  bow  down  before  the  Coming  storm 
until  it  blows  over,  for  fear  that  it  will  pro- 
strate US  if  we  stand  up:  and  while  thepo- 
licy  of  such  a  course  is  urged ,  we  are  told 
there  is  no  danger. 

No  gentleman  will  suppose  that  I  take 
pleasure  in  indicating  the  cause  of  growth, 
or  the  present  strength  of  the  abolitionists, 
or  would  willingly  exaggerate  them.  It  is 
not,  I  confess,  without  the  deepest  appre- 
hensions  that  I  contemplate  them;  but  my 
Chief  fears  arise  from  the  supineness  with 
which  they  are  regarded  here,  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  We  repose  in  a  false  and 
£Ual  security.    I  am  amazed  and  dismayed 


at  the  view  which  my  friends  have  taken 
of  these  matters.  I  know  well  that  their 
interest  is  identical  with  mine.  I  know  their 
honor  and  candor ;  and  most  willingly  would 
I  indulge  in  their  soothing  hopes,  if  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  most  imperious  duty 
did  not  exact  of  me  to  call  upon  them  to 
awake  to  a  sense  of  the  danger,  and  be  pre- 
pared  to  meet  it  with  a  thorough  compre- 
hension  of  its  Import ;  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  warn 
and  exhort  gentlemen  to  take  early  and  de- 
cided  counsel  as  to  what  is  fit  to  be  done. 
The  occasion  concems  us  all,  not  perhaps 
in  an  equal  degree,  but  it  deeply  concems  all 
who  feel,  as  I  do,  a  profound  veneration  for 
the  Constitution,  and  an  ardent  love  for  the 
Union.  I  conjure  the  Senators  from  the 
non  -  slaveholding  States  to  approach  this 
subject  with  a  steady  regard  and  unfaltering 
Step;  to  come  to  the  task  at  once,  before  it 
is  too  late;  to  interpose  all  the  authorityof 
this  Government  between  the  incendiaries  and 
their  fatal  purposes;  and  to  pledge  the  moral 
weightof  their  individual  characters  against  it. 
I  heartily  approve  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  generally  avowed  in  the  Senate, 
and  appreciate  the  patnotic  feelings  which 
gentlemen  have  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
abolitionists.  I  have  read  with  unfeigned 
pleasure,  the  wise  communication  of  the  Go- 
vemor  of  New  York  to  his  Legislature,  and 
am  gratified  to  believe  that  there  is  a  mass 
of  intelligence  and  worth  in  that  great  State, 
as  well  as  in  others  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  which  deeply  disapproves 
these  proceedings.  But  what  I  fear  is,  that 
neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  there  a  suf- 
ficient  perception  of  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  or  the  potency  and  permanency  of 
those  causes  which  create  it.  Even  honor- 
able  gentlemen  from  the  South,  who  have 
all  at  stake;  around  whose  hearths,  and  in 
whose  bed-chambers ,  the  cry  of  thousands 
is  invoking  murder,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  liberty  —  with  the  example  of  Jamaica 
and.  St.  Domingo  before  them,  even  they 
are  not  sufficiently  aroused  to  the  emergency. 
I  entreat  them  to  awake :  I  invoke  gentlemen 
from  all  quarters,  of  all  parties,  to  unite  at 
once,  to  combine  here,  in  the  adoption  of 
the  strongest  measures  of  which  this  Go- 
vernment is  capable,  and  thus  to  enter  into 
mutual  pledges  to  opfx^se,  by  all  possible 
means,  and  to  the  last  extremity,  the  de- 
structive  and  exterminating  doctrines  of  these 
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terrible  inoendiaries.  Signalize  yonr  Oppo- 
sition by  the  most  decided  iEiction.  Stamp 
their  nefarious  proposidons  with  unqualified 
reprobation.  Tbrow  the  whole  authorityof 
this  Goverament  agaiDst  them.  Pledge  the 
authoritj  of  each  Senator  in  his  own  State. 
Say  to  the  abolitionists  that  this  Government 
will  in  no  event  be  made  an  instrument  in 
yonr  hands.  Say  to  the  South  that  this 
pestilential  stream  shall  not  be  poured  upon 
you  throngh  these  halle.  Give  us  the 
strongest  measores.  If  you  cannot  adopt 
the  proposition  of  my  colleague,  letusknow 
what  you  can  do.  The  matters  before  us 
are  of  the  deepest  oonsequence,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  within  Ihe  coropetence  of 
this  Govemmeot  to  effect  an  entire  remedy 
of  the  eyil.  Something,  however,  can  be 
done;  you  may,  at  least,  save  yourselves 
from  becoming  either  passively  or  actively 
accessory  to  the  result.  Erect  yourselves 
into  a  barrier  between  the  opposing  sections. 
Save  the  Union  if  you  can. 

If  things  go  rauch  ferther,  you  may  find 
this  no  easy  matter.  Recent  experience  has, 
thank  God,  demonstrated  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  not  strong  enough  to  produce  dis- 
union.  Will  it  be  strong  enough  to  prevent 
it  if  proceedings  go  on,  which  inevitably 
roake  two  people  of  us,  warring  on  a  ques- 
tion  which,  on  the  one  side,  involves  ex- 
istence,  and  on  the  olher,  arrays  all  the  fury 
of  fanaticism  ?  Think  you ,  sir,  that,  if  you 
have  not  the  spirit  or  power  to  trample  out 
the  brand  that  is  thrown  amongst  us,  you 
can  yet  bring  help  when  the  whole  land  is 
wrapped  in  conflagration ?  If,  however,  in 
yonr  judgment  it  is  not  competent  or  ex- 
pedient  to  act  decisively,  teil  us  so.  Let  us 
know  what  you  can  or  will  do,  and  we  will 
consider  it,  and  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  it  a  candid  and  conciliatory  temper,  an- 
xious  to  find  safety  for  the  C)onstitution  in 


your  measures.  Our  own  safety  is  in  our 
own  keeping.  I  will  not  more  than  alinde 
to  it  for  fear  of  misconstruction ;  but  while 
with  the  most  painful  emotions  I  have  ad- 
verted  to  the  dangers  of  our  Situation,  while 
with  the  most  profound  solicitude  I  entreat 
the  Senate  to  guard  against  them ,  1  know 
that  the  South  has  the  power  and  the  will 
to  vindicate  its  rights  and  protect  itself. 
Even  if  it  were  destitute  of  the  high  spirit 
which  characterizes  it,  if  it  were  without 
the  resources  which  abound  there,  it  would 
be  forced  into  a  position  of  self-defence  by 
the  inexorable  necessities  of  self-preservation. 
The  South  has  drawn  deep  lessons  of  In- 
struction from  the  colonial  history  of  France 
and  England.  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica 
were  colonies  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  perished  because  they 
were  colonies.  Their  disastrous  history  is 
not  recorded  in  vain.  I  will  not  pursue  this 
topic  I  am  here  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  my  federal  duties,  and  in  discharge  of 
them,  have  feit  myself  compelled  to  State 
my  conception  of  the  perilous  circumstances 
in  which  we  are,  beöiuse  I  fear  there  is  a 
fatal  roisconception  in  regard  to  them.  It 
is  possible,  sir,  that  I  may  have  conceived 
them  too  strongly.  I  wish  it  may  turn  out 
so.  It  is  erring  on  the  safe  side  to  magnify 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  if  you  intend  to 
enoounter  him  with  fortitude  and  just  pre- 
paration.  Many  friends  near  me  see  nothing 
on  the  horizon  but  a  floating  cloitd,  which 
the  Summer  breeze  will  drive  away.  I  see, 
or  think  I  see,  the  gathering  of  a  tempest 
surcharged  with  all  the  elements  of  devas- 
tation.  If  they  be  nght ,  it  is  happy  for  us 
all;  but  if  they  be  wrong,  and  I  right,  and 
the  blessed  moments  of  preparation  are 
thrown  away  until  the  storm  bursts,  they 
incnr  an  awful  responsibility. 
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SPEECH  AGAINST  THE  COMPROMISE 
BILL.    (1848.) 


You  saj  this  land  was  conqnered  bj 
the  common  blood  of  the  conntry;  you  trace 
back  the  consideration  whidi  you  have  paid 
for  this  oonntry  to  the  blood  and  the  bones 
of  the  gallant  men  tfaat  you  sent  there  to 
be  sacrificed;  and  pointing  to  the  unburied 
corpses  of  her  sons  who  have  &llen  there, 
the  South  exdaims:  „These  —  tbese  con- 
stitute  my  title  to  carry  my  slaves  to  that 
land !  It  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of 
my  sons."  The  aged  parent ,  bereft  of  his 
children,  and  the  widow  with  the  family 
that  remains,  desire  to  go  there  to  better 
their  fortunes,  if  it  may  be,  and  pointing  to 
the  graves  of  husband  and  children,  ex- 
claim :  „There  —  there  was  the  price  paid 
for  onr  proportion  of  this  territory!"  Is 
that  true?  If  that  could  be  made  out  —  if 
you  dare  put  that  upon  your  record  —  if 
you  can  assert  that  you  hold  the  country 
by  the  strong  h^nd,  then  you  have  a  right 
to  go  there  with  your  slaves.  If  we  of  the 
North  have  united  with  you  of  the  South 
in  this  expedition  of  piracy,  and  robbery, 
and  murder,  that  oldest  law  known  aroong 
men  •—  „honor  iunong  thieves"  —  requires 
US  to  divide  it  with  you  equally.  Nay, 
more,  it  is  only  a  htxingfincUe  to  that  in- 
fernal tragedy,  that  afler  having  slaughtered 
fifty  thousand  humfui  beings,  in  order  to 
extend  your  authority  over  these  one  hundred 
and  fifly  thousand,  the  murder  should  be 
followed  by  the  slavery  of  every  one  that 
can  be  made  subject  to  the  law  of  power. 

Sir,  if  it  be  true  that  you  hold  this  ter- 
ritory by  oonquest,  you  hold  it  precisely  by 
the  eame  right  that  the  Virginian  holds  his 
slave  to-day,  and  by  no  other.  You  have 
stoleB  the  man,  and  with  the  strong  band 
tom  him  trom  his  own  home  —  part  of 
his  family  you  have   killed,  and   the   rest 


you  have  bonnd  in  chains  and  brought  to 
Virginia!  Then,  in  accordance  with  the 
brand  which  it  seems  the  Almighty  has  im- 
pressed  upon  poor  woman  —  partus  sequi' 
tur  ventrem  —  you  condemn  to  Slavery,  to 
the  remotest  posterity,  the  oflspring  of  your 
captive!  It  is  the  same  right  originaily  in  both 
cases.  This  right  of  conquest  is  the  same 
as  that  by  which  a  man  may  hold  another 
in  bondage.  You  may  make  it  into  a  law 
if  you  please:  you  may  enact  that  it  may 
be  so:  it  may  be  convenient  to  do  so:  after 
perpetrating  the  original  sin,  it  may  be  bet- 
ter to  do  so.  But  the  case  is  not  altered; 
the  source  of  the  right  remains  unchanged. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  old  Roman 
Word  Servttaf  1  profess  no  great  skill  in 
philological  leaming,  but  I  can  very  well 
conceive  how  somebody  looking  into  this 
thing,  might  understand  what  was  the  law 
in  those  days.  The  man's  life  was  saved 
when  his  enemy  conquered  him  in  battle. 
He  became  servus  —  the  man  prcserved 
by  his  magnanimous  foe;  and  perpetual 
slavery  was  then  thought  to  be  a  boon  pre- 
ferable  to  death.  That  was  the  way  in  which 
slavery  began.  Has  anybody  found  out  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  man  fool  enough  to 
give  himself  up  to  another,  and  beg  him  to 
make  him  his  slave?  I  do  not  know  of  one 
such  instanoe  under  heaven.  Yet  it  may  be 
so.  Still  I  think  that  not  one  man  of  my 
complexion  of  the  Caucasian  race  could  be 
found  quite  willing  to  do  that! 

This  right,  which  you  are  now  asserting 
to  this  country,  exists  in  no  other  founda- 
tion  than  the  law  of  force,  and  that  was 
the  original  law  by  which  one  man  appro- 
priated  the  Services  and  will  of  another  to 
himself.  Thus  far  we  have  been  brought 
after  having  fought  for  this  country  and 
conquered  it  The  solemn  appeal  Is  made 
to  US  —  „Have  we  not  mingled  our  blood 
with   yours   in    acquiring    this    country?" 
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Sure,  my  brother!  But  did  we  mingle  onr 
blood  with  yours  for  the  purpose  of  wrest- 
ing  this  country  by  foroe  from  this  people? 
That  is  tbe  question.  You  did  not  say  so 
six  raonths  ago.  Yoa  dare  not  say  so  now ! 
You  may  say  that  it  was  purcbased,  as 
Louisiana  or  as  Florida  was,  with  the  com- 
mon treasure  of  the  country;  and  then  we 
come  to  the  discussion  of  another  proposition : 
What  right  do  yoa  acquire  to  establish  slave- 
Tj  there?  But  I  was  about  to  ask  of  some 
gentleman  —  the  Senator  from  S.  C.  for 
instance,  whose  eye  at  a  glance  has  com- 
prehended  almost  the  history  of  the  World  — 
what  he  supposes  will  be  the  history  of  this, 
our  Mexican  war,  and  these  our  Mexican 
acquisitions,  if  we  should  give  it  the  direc- 
tion  which  he  desires?  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  propriety  of  slave  labor  being  carried 
anywhere.  I  will  waive  that  question  en- 
tirely.  What  is  it  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  told  us  this  morning,  and  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  during  the 
last  three  weeks? 


And  it  is  only  about  a  year  ago,  I 
believe,  that  that  officer  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  who  holds  sway  in  Tunis,  one 
of  the  old  slave  markets  of  the  world, 
whose  prisons  formerly  received  those  of 
our  people  taken  upon  the  high  seas  and 
made^slaves  to  theh:  captors  —  announced 
to  the  World  that  everybody  should  there  be 
free.  And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  magic  line  which  the 
Senator  from  S.  C.  believes  has  been  drawn 
around  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  with 
the  view  of  separating  Freedom  and  Slavery 
—  36  <>  30 ,  brings  this  very  Tunis  into 
that  region  in  which  by  the  ordinance  of 
God  men  are  to  be  held  in  bondage!  All 
over  the  world  the  air  is  vocal  with  the 
shouts  of  men  made  free.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  It  means  that  they  have  been  re- 
deemed  from  political  servitude;  and  in  God's 
name  I  ask ,  if  it  be  a  boon  to  mankind  to 
be  free  from  political  servitude,  must  It  not 
be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  some  gratulation 
that  they  have  been  relieved  from  absolute 
subjection  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  others? 
What  do  we  say  of  them  ?  I  am  not  speak- 
ing  of  the  propriety  of  this  thing;  it  may 
be  all  wrong,  and  these  poor  fellows  in  Pa- 
ris, who  have  stout  hands  and  willing  hearts, 
anxions  to  eam  their  bread,  may  be  very 


comfortable  in  fighting  for  it.  —  The  problem 
of  Free  Government,  as  we  call  it,  is  not, 
it  seems,  yet  solved.  It  may  be  highly  im- 
proper and  foolish  in  Austria  and  Germany 
to  send  away  Mettemich  and  say,  „We  will 
look  unto  this  business  ourselves,"  Aocord- 
ing  to  the  doctrine  preached  in  these  halls 

—  in  free  America  —  instead  of  sending 
shouts  of  congratulation  across  the  water 
to  these  people,  we  should  send  to  them 
groans  and  commiseration  for  their  folly, 
calling  on  them  to  beware  how  they  take 
this  business  into  their  own  hands  —  in- 
forming  them  that  universal  liberty  is  a 
curse ;  that  as  one  man  is  born  with  a  right 
to  govern  an  Empire,  he  and  bis  posterity 
must  continne  to  exercise  that  power,  be- 
cause  in  their  case  it  is  not  exactly  parttts 
seguüur  ventrem^  but  partes  seqitüur  pater 

—  that  is  all  the  difference.  The  Crown 
follows  the  father.  Under  your  law  the 
chain  follows  the  motherl 

It  was  a  law  in  the  Colonies  about  '76 
that  Kings  had  a  right  to  govern  us.  George 
Guelph  then  said  „partes  sequitur  par^  — 
My  son  is  born  to  be  your  ruler.  And  at 
the  very  time  when  Virginia  lifted  up  her 
band  and  appealed  to  the  G^  of  justice 

—  the  common  fether  of  all  men  —  to 
deliver  her  from  that  maxim  and  its  con- 
sequences,  that  one  man  was  born  —  as 
Jefferson  said  —  booted  and  spurred  to 
ride  another,  it  seems  that  by  the  Senator's 
account  of  it,  she  adhered  to  another  roaxim, 
to  wit:  that  another  man  should  be  born 
to  serve  Virginia.  I  think  this  maxim  of 
Kings  being  born  to  rule,  and  others  being 
born  only  to  serve,  are  both  of  the  same 
family,  and  onght  to  have  gone  down  to  the 
same  place;  hence,  I  imagine,  they  came, 
long  ago,  together.  I  do  not  think  that 
your  partus  sequitur  venfrem  had  much 
quarter  shown  it  at  Yorktown  on  a  oertüin 
day  you  may  remember.  I  think  that  when 
the  lion  of  England  crawled  in  the  dust,  be- 
neath  the  talons  of  your  eagles ,  and  Com- 
wallis  surrendered  to  George  Washington, 
that  maxim ,  that  a  man  is  born  to  rule, 
went  down,  not  to  be  seen  among  us  again 
forever,  and  I  think  that  partus  sequitur 
ventrem^  in  the  estimation  of  all  sensible 
men,  disappeared  along  with  it*  So  the 
men  of  that  day  thought.  And  we  are  thus 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
interpretation  ofthat  language  of  those  men 
which  has  been  somewhat  criticized  by  the 
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Senator  from  South  Carolina.  What  did 
they  mean  when  they  said  in  the  Decla- 
ration  of  Independence ,  that  all  men  are 
bom  equallj  free?  They  had  been  con- 
tending  that,  if  we  on  this  aide  of  the  water 
were  to  be  taxed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  England,  we  had  a  right  to  say  who  should 
represent  us  in  that  Parliament  I  need  not 
refer  gentlemen  to  the  argumenta  then  ad- 
vanced.  I  need  not  refer  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  his  own  local  history,  which  in- 
forms  him  that,  throughout  the  whole  Re- 
volutionary  period,  the  people  in  all  the 
shires  and  towns  were  meeting  and  passing 
resolntions,  as  that  book  of  American 
Archives  that  you  have  autborized  to  be 
perpetuated,  will  sbow  you,  complaining  to 
the  Crown  of  England  of  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  this  country.  And  why  did 
they  complain?  Let  their  own  documents 
teil  their  own  story.  Then  men  in  thatge- 
neration,  in  Virginia,  in  Connecticut  —  as 
the  Senator  before  me  will  see  by  referring 
to  that  book  in  MS.  —  every where  through- 
out the  Colonies,  said  —  „While  we  are 
contendiug  for  the  common  rights  of  human- 
ity,  against  the  Crown  of  England,  it  does 
not  become  us  to  enslave  men  and  hold 
them  in  slavery.*'  They  objected  to  the  in- 
troduction  of  slaves  into  this  country  through 
the  Intervention  of  the  slave-trade,  because 
it  was  a  wrong  perpetrated  upon  the  slave 
himself,  and  especially  because  it  prevented 
the  settlement  of  the  country  by  artizans, 
mechanics,  and  laboring  husbandmen.  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  not  tbree  counties 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  can  be  named  in 
which  resolntions  of  that  character  were 
not  passed. 

In  1784,  not  far  from  this  Capitol,  where 
we  are  now  engaged  in  talking  about  the 
transfer  of  the  ^lave-trade  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  there  was  a  meeting  in 
Fairßix,  at  which  one  George  Washington, 
Esq.,  presided.  Some  young  gentlemen  may 
know  something  of  him.  He  was  a  tobacco- 
planter,  sir,  at  Mount  Vemon.  The  reso- 
lutions  passed  on  that  occasion  declared  the 
Intention  of  the  meeting  to  refrain  from 
purchasing  any  slaves,  and  their  determina- 
tion  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  slave- 
trade  —  because  tbe  introduction  of  slaves 
into  tliis  country  prevented  its  settlement 
by  free  whites.  This,  then,  was  the  opin- 
ion  in  Virginia  at  that  time;  and  it  was 
the  opinion  in  Georgia  too. 


Thank  God,  though  all  should  fail,  there 
is  an  infiillible  depository  of  truth ,  and  it 
lives  once  a  year  for  three  months  in  a  little 
Chamber,  below  usl  We  can  go  there. 
Now  I  understand  my  duty  here  to  be,  to 
ascertain  what  constitutional  power  we  have, 
and  when  we  have  ascertained  that,  with- 
out  reference  to  what  the  Supreme  Court 
may  do  —  for  they  have  yet  furnished  no 
guido  on  the  subject  —  we  are  to  take  it 
for  granted  tlHat  they  will  concur  with  us. 
If  the  Court  does  not  concur  with  us,  I 
agree  with  gentlemen  who  have  been  so 
lost  in  their  encomiums  upon  that  Court, 
that  their  decision  whether  right  or  wrong, 
controls  no  action.  But  we  have  not  hither- 
to  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  to.  I  wish  then  to  as- 
certain in  what  mode  this  wonderful  response 
is  to  be  obtained  —  not  from  that  Delphic 
Oracle,  but  from  that  infallible  divinity,  the 
Supreme  Court.  How  is  it  to  be  done?  A 
gentleman  Starts  from  Baltimore,  in  Mary- 
land, with  a  dozen  black  men  who  have 
been  partus  sequitur  ventrem  burnt  into  their 
skins  and  souls  all  over;  he  takes  them  to 
California,  three  thousand  miles  off.  Now 
I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  in  other  parts 
of  the  World ,  but  I  know  that  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  it  is  ordained  that  the  law  is  car- 
ried  to  every  man's  door.  What  then  is  the 
admirable  contrivance  in  this  bill  by  which 
we  can  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution? We  pray  for  it,  we  agonize  for  it, 
we  make  a  law  for  it,  and  that  it  may  be 
speedily  known  —  for,  if  not  speedily  known, 
it  may  as  well  never  be  known;  if  slavery 
goes  there  and  remains  there  for  one  year, 
acoording  to  all  experience,  it  is  etemally. 
Let  it  but  plant  its  roots  there,  and  the 
next  thing  you  will  hear  of  will  be  the 
earnest  appeals  about  the  rights  of  property. 
It  will  be  said:  „The  Senate  did  not  say 
we  had  no  right  to  come  here.  The'House 
of  Representatives,  a  body  of  gentlemen 
elected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  ac- 
count  of  their  sagacity  and  legal  attain- 
ments,  did  not  prohibit  us  from  Coming 
here.  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  come 
here :  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  said 
I  had  a  right  to  come;  the  Hon.  Senator 
from  Georgia  said  I  had  a  right  to  come 
here;  his  coUeagues  said  it  was  a  right  se- 
cured  to  me  somewhere  high  up  in  the 
clouds  and  not  belonging  to  the  world;  the 
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Senator  from  Mississippi  said  it  was  the  or- 
dinance  of  Almightj  God;  am  I  not  then  to 
eDJoy  the  privileges  thus  so  fullj  secured  to 
me?  I  have  property  here;  several  of  my 
woraen  have  born  children ,  who  have  'par^ 
tus  aequitur  ventrem  born  with  them;  they 
are  my  property."  Thus  the  appeal  will  be 
made  to  their  fellow-citizens  around  them ; 
and  it  will  be  asked^  whether  you  are  pre- 
pared  to  strike  down  the  property  which  the 
settler  in  those  territories  has  thus  acquired  ? 
That  will  be  the  case  unless  tite  negro  from 
Baltimore,  when  he  gets  there  and  sees 
the  Peons  there  —  slaves  not  by  partus 
aequitur  ventrem^  but  by  a  much  better  title 
—  a  verdict  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  — 
should  de  termine  to  avail  himself  of  the 
admirable  facilities  afforded  him  by  this  bill 
for  gaining  bis  freedom. 

Suppose  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
when  he  goes  home,  geis  up  ameeting  and 
collects  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
a  missionary  aller  these  men;  and  when 
the  missionary  arrives  there  he  proposes  to 
hold  a  prayer  meeting,  he  gets  up  a  meet- 
ing  as  they  used  to  do  in  Yankee  times, 
,,for  the  improvement  of  gifts/^  He  goes 
to  the  negro  quarter  of  this  gentleman  from 
Baltimore,  and  says :  „Come,  I  want  bro- 
ther  Cuffee;  it  is  true  he  is  a  son  of  Ham, 
but  I  want  to  instruct  him  that  he  is  free.^^ 
I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
missionary  would  fare  very  much  as  one 
did  in  South  Carolina,  at  the  hands  of  him 
of  Baltimore.  So,  you  see ,  the  negro  is  to 
Start  all  at  once  into  a  free  Anglo-Saxon 
in  California;  the  blood  of  Liberty  flowing 
in  every  vein,  and  its  divine  Impulses 
throbbing  in  bis  heart  He  is  to  say:  „I 
am  free;  I  am  a Califomian;  I  bring  the  right 
of  habeaa  corpus  with  me.*'  Well,  he  is 
brought  up  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  — 
before  whom?  Very  likely  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  been  prodaiming  that 
slavery  has  a  right  to  go  there;  for  such 
are  the  men  that  Mr.  Polk  is  likely  to  ap^ 
point.  He  has  prejudged  the  case.  On  the 
faith  of  bis  opinion  the  slave  has  been  brought 
there:  what  can  he  do?  There  is  bis  re- 
corded  judgment  printed  in  your  Congres- 
sional  Report;  what  will  he  say?  ^»You 
are  a  slave.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  right.  Judge 
Berrien,  of  Ga.,  a  profound  lawyer,  whom  I 
know  well,  was  right.  I  know  these  gentle- 
men well;  their  opinion  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  authority,  and  in  the  face  of  it,  it 


does  not  become  me  to  say  that  you  are 
free.  So,  boy,  go  to  your  master;  you  be- 
long  to  the  dass  partus  sequütir  ventrem: 
you  are  not  quite  enough  of  a  Saxon." 
What  then  is  to  be  done  by  this  bill?  Oh ! 
a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  can  come  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  How? 
The  negro,  if  he  is  to  be  treated  like  a 
white,  taking  out  an  appeal,  must  g^ve  bonds 
in  double  the  value  of  the  subject  matter  in 
dispute.  And  what  is  that?  K  you  con- 
sider  it  the  mercantile  value  of  the  negro, 
it  may  be  perhaps  1 1,000  or  |  2,000.  But 
he  cannot  have  the  appeal  according  to  this 
bill,  unless  the  value  of  the  thing  in  con- 
troversy  amounts  to  the  value  of  |  2,000. 
But,  then,  there  comes  in  this  ideality  ctf 
personal  liberty:  what  is  it  worth?  No- 
thing at  all  —  says  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  —  to  this  fellow,  who  is  better 
without  it.  And  under  all  this  complexity 
of  legal  quibbling  and  litigation,  it  is  ex- 
pected  that  the  negro  will  stand  there  and 
contend  with  bis  master,  and  Coming  on  to 
Washington,  will  prosecute  bis  appeal  two 
years  before  the  Supreme  Court,  enjoying 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  bis  old  friends 
about  Baltimore! 


I  had  almost  believed,  afler  hearing  the 
beautiful,  romantic,  sentimental  narration  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  God  had 
indeed,  as  he  said,  made  this  people  in 
Africa  to  come  over  here  and  wait  upon  us, 
tili  the  Senator  from  Florida  waked  me  up 
to  a  recollection  of  the  old  doctrines  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  by  assuring  that 
wherever  that  patriarchal  institution  existed, 
a  rigid  police  should  be  maintained,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  old  women  from  cutting  the 
throats  of  somebody!  It  is  then  a  very 
„pecubW  institution!  Those  who  live  under 
it  cannot  exist  a  day  without  caresses;  and 
on  the  next,  they  must  provide  scores  of 
constables  with  clubs  in  their  hands,  to 
keep  them  from  cutting  each  other's  throats ! 

I  do  not  wish  to  extend  that  institution 
into  these  Territories.  Is  it  pretended  that 
Slave  labor  could  be  profitable  in  Oregon 
or  California.  Do  we  expect  to  grow  cotton 
and  sugar  there?  I  do  not  know  that  it 
may  not  be  done  there;  for  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  told  us,  just  as 
you  go  west  upon  this  continent,  the  same 
line  of  latitude  ohanges  very  much,  so  that 
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yon  msLj  have  a  very  different  isothermal 
line  as  you  approach  the  Pacific  Ooean. 
But  I  do  not  care  so  mach  about  that;  my 
objection  is  a  radical  .one  to  the  institution 
everywhere.  1  do  believe,  if  there  is  any 
place  on  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  where 
a  white  man  cannot  work,  he  has  no  busi- 
ness  there.  If  that  place  is  fit  only  for 
black  men  to  work,  let  black  men  alone 
work  there.  1  do  not  know  any  better  law 
for  man's  good  than  that  old  one  which 
was  announced  to  man  after  the  first  trans- 
gression,  that  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow  he 
should  eam  bis  bread.  I  don't  know  what 
business  men  have  in  the  world  unless  it 
LS  to  work.  If  he  is  only  to  sleep  and  eat, 
he  is  redaced  to  the  level  of  the  bog  —  the 
only  gentleman  I  know! 


When  you  ask  me,  then,  not  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  these  territories,  with  my  view 
of  the  institution  itself,  and  of  our  power,  I 
must  assert  the  power  to  exclude  slavery 
forever.  In  your  States  where  you  have 
made  slavery  property,  you  may  protect  it 
as  you  please,  and  I  will  aid  you  in  giving 
it  that  security  which  the  Constitution  af- 
fords;  but,  with  God's  help,  not  one  inch 
beyond  shall  this  institution  go.  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  all  this ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am 
satisfied  —  «f  the  honest  conviction  of  my 
own  judgment  —  and  no  supposed  inter- 
ruption  of  the  ties  which  bind  the  various 
sections  of  the  Confederacy  shall  induce  me 
to  shnnk  from  these  convictions,  whenevor 
I  am  called  upon  to  carry  them  out  into 
law. 


DANIEL  D.  BARNARD. 
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ON  CLASSICAL  EDÜCATION. 


I  AM  not  one  of  those  who  deem  it  ab- 
solutely  necessary  that  every  graduate  of  a 
College  should  fill  a  place  in  one  of  the 
leamed  professions  —  nor  can  1  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  that,  if  destined  to  com- 
mercial,  manufacturing  or  agricultural  pur- 
suits,  or  even  to  meaner  employments  bis 
classical  education  is  wholly  lost  upon  him, 
and  the*time  employed  in  its  acquisition  ut- 
terly  thrown  away.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
deemed  harsh  if  I  say  that  this  doctrine  is 
the  Suggestion  of  a  sordid  and  earthly  spirit, 
which  looks  to  pecuniary  accumulation  as 
the  Chief  end  of  man.  I  have  no  sympathies 
in  my  nature  for  such  a  spirit.  I  have  no 
sympathies  for  that  man*s  losses,  who  in 
losing  wealth  has  gained  knowledge.  I 
have  no  fear  that  he  will ,  of  consequence, 
be  left  to  starvation  or  want,  because  he 
may  have  devoted  three  or  four  years  more 
than  bis  very  prudent  friends  would  have 
advised  to  the  cultivation  of  bis  mind.  In 
our  blessed  country  such  a  thing  as  pau- 
perism  is  scarcely  known  except  under  the 
visitations  of  Providence.    It  is   the    very 


land  of  abundance,  where  the  good  things 
of  life  are  strown  with  a  bountiful  band,  in 
every  man's  path.  Let  the  man  of  liberal 
education,  no  matter  how  directed  —  whether 
by  choice,  by  circumstance,  or  by  necessity 
—  go  back  from  the  academic  halls,  tothe 
ordinary  business  pursuits  of  life.  He  will 
not  degrade  bis  calling,  nor  will  his  calUng, 
however  humble,  degrade  him  —  nor  will 
it  be  very  essential  at  the  end  of  his  career, 
that  he  possesses  a  few  thousands  more  or 
less,  quite  as  likely  to  be  more  as  less,  than 
he  might  have  done  had  he  followed  a 
more  sordid  economy.  Is  is  precisely  in  the 
more  humble  occupations  of  life,  that  I  wish 
to  see  men  of  education  multiplied.  This 
would  accord  with  the  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions  and  the  Constitution  of  our  society. 
I  wish  to  see  the  various  branches  of  human 
industry  thrown  open  to  all  classes.  At 
pres^nt  some  of  them  are  too  exclusive. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  worse  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy  than  that  which  closes  these  places 
against  the  cultivated,  and  appropriates 
them  exclusively  to  the  vulgär.  I  repeat 
it  —  let  men  of  education  be  multiplied, 
and  leave  them  at  liberty  to  seek  the  raeans 
of  subsistence ,  which  is  not  the  whole  of 
life,   in  just  such  occupations  as  may  suit 
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their  taste  or  their  convenience;  and  if  this 
object  can  be  but  aecomplished  in  the  hnm- 
bler  employments  I  would  have  them  go 
there.  Then  might  great  things  be  expected 
with  confidence,  to  come  occasionally  from 
these  humbler  spheres  of  life.  We  might 
look  with  confidenoe  for  the  rising  of  great 
lights  irom  them  —  not  mere  exhalations 
as  from  low,  damp  grounds,  but  bright 
luminaries  lifting  themselves  far  above  the 
horizon,  in  whose  beams  the  world  should 
be  warmed  and  iUuminated. 

It  is  not  true  that  devotion  to  business 
—  I  care  not  what  it  may  be  —  with  a 
spirit  subordinate  to  the  claims  of  man's 
higher  destinies,  disqaalifies  for  mental  ex- 
ertions.  AU  experience  is  against  the  con- 
clusion.  Many  a  man,  who  has  beoome 
greatly  eminent  for  intellectuai  excellence, 
has  been  thus  laboriously  employed  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Solon  was  a  merchant,  and 
became  a  great  poet,  a  great  orator  and  a 
great  law  giver.  Gesner,  the  German,  was 
a  poet,  a  painter,  an  engraver  —  and  a 
bookseller.  Richardson  was  a  printer,  and 
wrote  Pamela,  which  first  gave  him  fame, 
after  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  George 
Lillo  was  a  jeweller  in  London.  De  Foe 
was  altemately  a  horse-factor,  and  amaker 
of  bricks.  Robert  Bums  was  a  farm  la- 
borer, Shakespeare  was  a  provincial  actor. 
It  matters  not,  that  men  have  been  thus 
distinguished ,  without  the  essential  aids  of 
classical  leaming.  I  answer,  that  they  would 
have  been  more  distinguished  with  them; 
and  that  many  a  man  of  genius,  conscious 
at  once  of  his  power  and  his  helplessness, 
has  sunk,  heart-broken ,  into  an  obseure 
grave,  just  for  the  wanl  of  the  essential 
aids  of  classical  learning.  Some  have,  in- 
deed,  been  successful,  eminently  successful, 
in  spite  of  this  difficulfy  —  it  was  the 
trinmph  of  genius.  But  no  man,  who  wants 
this  species  of  cultnre,  can  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  higher  pursuits  of  litei-ature,  or  science 
without  deep  embarrassment.  We  know 
how  much  it  has  been  feit.  Shakespeare 
quoted  and  wrote  Latin,  without  probably, 
onderstanding  a  syllable  of  it.  Cato  the 
Censor  set  himself  to  leam  Greek  in  his 
old  age.  Alfred  began  to  translate  Latin 
when  he  was  about  forty  years  old.  And 
Henry  Pitot,  the  French  mafhematician 
leamed  this  language  at  fifty.  Such  instances 
will  always  be  occurring,  and  they  will  be 
greatly  multiplied  in  proportion  as  the  study 


of   the    leamed    languages    shall    be    ne- 
glected. 

But  I  repeat  that  devotion  to  business 
does  not  necessarily  disqualify  for  mental 
exertions  —  any  more  than  mental  cultiva- 
tion  necessarily  disqualifies  for  business. 
And  if  this  is  true  of  employment  in  the 
more  humble  branches  of  human  industry, 
it  is  especially  tme  of  employment  in  the 
more  elevated  and  dignified  occupations  of 
life.  How  oflen  has  the  world  been  instmcted 
and  delighted  by  the  ingenious  and  spon- 
taneous  effbrt  of  men,  who,  for  this  pur- 
pose,  have  stolen  their  leisure  from  the 
bustle  of  the  camp,  or  the  p^lexities  of 
political  or  professional  employments?  C»- 
sar  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  his  battle 
fields.  Cicero  was  constantly  overwhelmed 
with  political  and  professional  business,  and 
was  nevertheless  a  volnminous  writer ;  „Cui  ^ 
fuerit  ne  otium  quidem  unquam  otiosum.^^ 
Frederick  of  Prussia  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life  in  camp,  and  his  writings  fill 
twenty-five  volumes.  Sully  too  was  a  soldier 
and  an  author.  Milton  devoted  more  time 
to  politics  than  to  poetry.  Bacon,  and  Cla- 
rendon, and  Seiden  and  Haie,  found  time 
for  the  composition  of  the  most  valuable 
works.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  lite- 
rary  composition.  And  we  all  know  what 
has  been  aecomplished  in  this  way,  by  the 
present  venerable  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  going  too  far  to 
say,  that  the  chief  contributors  in  every  de- 
partment  of  leaming,  have  been  those  who 
have  been  actively  and  laboriously  engaged 
in  business  occupations.  And  for  the  most 
part  they  have  made  their  leamed  contribu- 
tions,  not  because  they  had  been  especially 
educated  to  do  so,  but  because  they  disco- 
vered,  as  if  by  accident,  in  the  course  of 
their  career,  that  they  had  the  capacity  and 
the  power.  It  is  material  to  observe,  that 
the  discoveries  which  authors  have  made  of 
talent  in  themselves,  for  the  particular  de- 
partment  in  which  they  have  become  distin- 
guished, seems,  indeed,  in  most  cases  to 
have  been  accidental  — just  as  many  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  in  science  have 
been  accidental  —  just  as  the  pendulum 
was  discovered  by  Galileo  from  the  move- 
ments  of  a  lamp  snspended  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Pisa  —  just  as  gravitation  and  the  Be- 
eret mechanism  of  the  heavens  were  sug- 
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gested  to  Newton  by  the  falling  of  an  apple 
from  a  tree.  The  genius  of  a  man  is  of- 
tentimes  not  developed  tili  late  in  life.  The 
spirit  of  a  man  often  slumbers  through  long 
years  of  tumult  and  noise,  only  to  be  waked 
np  at  last  by  the  small  voice  of  a  whisper. 
Nature  must  have  her  own  way,  she  will 
not  be  forced.  And  I  apprehend  it  would 
be  found  a  hopeless  business,  if  the  attempt 
were  made  to  sustain  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature  and  sdence  by  a  decimation  of  College 
students  for  such  a  purpose  —  to  select  this 
individual  and  that,  and  that,  out  of  every 
class,  and  separate  and  consecrate  them  to 
liiis  important  work.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that 
like  the  priests  of  another  communion  than 
ours  —  at  least  as  that  communion  is  seen 
in  other  countries  —  they  would  only  feed 
the  flock  to  ßitten  on  it  themselves.  There 
would  be  no  imparted  strength,  no  energy, 
no  edification.  Every  thing  would  be  cold 
and  spiritless,  and  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  humanity,  would  be  wrapped  up 
in  dulness,  or  in  mystery.  No  —  I  would 
extend  classical  learning  as  far  and  as  wide 
as  possible.  And  while  I  would  not  expect 
a  prodigy  in  every  pupil,  I  should  expect 
without  fear  of  disappointment,  that  the  in- 
terests of  üterature  and  science  would  be 
safe,  by  being  committed  to  a  body  of  men : 
out  of  numbers,  individuals  must  arise,  from 
time  to  time,  who  Atlas-like  would  sustain 
these  worlds  upon  their  Shoulders.  And  for 
the  rest,  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended.  They 
will  not  be  the  greater  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment,  but  they  will  be  the  lesser.  Besides 
the  mass  is  never  distinguished  in  any  class 
of  men,  and  cannot  be  in  the  nature  of 
things.  It  is  sufficient  that  nobody  would 
be  injured,  while  the  chances  of  great  re- 
sults,  benefidal  to  the  world,  would  be  mul- 
tiplied. 

Young  gentlemen  are  not  sent  to  Col- 
lege, to  be  directly  fitted  for  the  practical 
pursuits  of  life;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  be 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  law,  or  physic, 
or  divinity,  or  politics,  or  commerce;  norto 
be  initiated  in  the  art  of  husbandry ,  or  in 
any  of  the  mechanic  trades.  In  short,  they 
are  not  sent  to  College  to  leam  how  to 
wield  a  hammer;  or  hold  a  plough ;  or  build 
a  ship;  or  govem  a  State;  or  compose  a 
homily ;  or  reduce  a  dislocation ;  or  sum  up 
a  cause.  But  they  are  sent  to  College, 
simply  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  classical 
learning  in  all  its  variety,  as  the  best  means 
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of  preparing  them  to  enter  into  the  leamed 
professions,  or,  either  directly  or  eventually, 
into  the  walks  of  literature  and  science.  In 
the  nature  of  things ,  only  a  comparatively 
small  number,  will  become  greatly  distin- 
guished for  learning  or  talent  —  but  the 
chances  of  multiplying  these  will  be  in  di- 
rect  Proportion  to  the  whole  number  origi- 
nally  put  into  the  proper  course  of  training 
and  discipline.  None  will  be  injured.  All 
will  be  benefited.  And,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  first  impulse  will  be  given  to  some 
minds  —  and  the  more  the  further  the 
System  is  extended  —  who  will  eventually 
tower  into  the  higher  regions  of  learning. 
The  World  may  not  know  at  what  predse 
points  the  brightest  beacon  lights  will  ap- 
pear,  but  they  will  look  for  them,  with  most 
confidence,  on  those  eminences  where  they 
know  the  proper  materials  have  been  col- 
lected,  and  to  which  they  know  the  torch 
has  been  sent. 

Having  taken  occasion  to  insist  on  the 
Utility  of  classical  learning,  let  me  also  say, 
that  no  man  more  cordially  approves  than 
I  do,  the  yarious  methods  which  are  resorted 
to  in  our  day  of  extending  the  choice  bless- 
ings  of  practical  learning  in  our  country.  I 
am  not  an  enemy  of  what  may  be  called 
the  utilitarian  System,  any  farther  than  it 
seeks  to  inferfere  with  other  Systems,  which 
I  hold  to  be  quite  as  useful  and  important. 
I  am  deeply  impressed  not  only  with  the 
importance  but  the  necessity,  of  carrying 
the  lights  of  useful  knowledge  down  into 
Society  to  the  lowest  spheres  of  life,  because 
upon  it  depends  our  moral  and  political 
prosperity.  Although  we  have  in  our  happy 
country,  no  peasantry  —  no  class  of  persons 
answering  to  the  peasantry  of  the  European 
countries  —  just  because  there  can  be  no 
serfs  and  slaves  where  there  are  no  m asters; 
and  although  we  have  no  laws  of  primo- 
geniture  and  entails  to  create  artificial  dis- 
tinctions  in  society,  and  make  the  poor  and 
the  many  toil  for  the  rieh  and  the  few,  yet 
even  here,  where  the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty  and  of  all  temporal  good  is  more  ge- 
neral  and  equal  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  globe,  there  is,  and  always  must  be,  a 
numerous  class  of  persons  who  must  labour 
for  their  support  with  their  own  hands.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious 
devices  of  the  present  day  to  provide  for  the 
education,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  common 
school  System ,  of  a  portion  of  this  class  of 
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the  commnnity  —  they  being  made  to  sustain 
themselves  all  the  while  by  their  personal 
labour.  For  my  own  part,  I  regaixLthese 
and  the  like  devices  for  extending  and  dif- 
Aising  the  elements   of  essential,  practical 


and  liberal  knowledge  throngh  the  yarions 
classes  of  society,  as  the  means  of  incal- 
culable  benefit  to  the  country,  and  to  the 
World. 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 


ON   THE   ANTI-SLAVERY   DÜTIES   OF 
THE  WHIG  PARTY. 


The  Whigs,  as  their  name  Imports,  are, 
or  ougkt  to  he^  the  party  of  Freedom.  They 
seek,  or  should  seek,  on  all  occasions,  to 
carry  out  fuUy  and  practically  the  principles 
of  our  institutions.  The  principles  which 
our  fathers  declared,  and  sealed  with  their 
blood,  their  Whig  children  should  seek  to 
manifest  in  their  acts.  The  Whigs ,  there- 
fore,  reverence  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence,  as  embodying  the  vital  truths  of 
freedom,  especially  that  great  truth,  „that 
all  men  are  bom  equal."  They  reverence 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
seek  to  guard  it  against  infractions;  believ- 
ing  that  under  the  Constitution,  Freedom 
can  be  best  pi'eserved.  They  reverence  the 
Union  of  the  States;  believing  that  the 
peace,  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  depend 
upon  this  blessed  bond.  They  reverence 
the  public  faith,  and  require  that  it  should 
be  punctiliously  kept  in  all  laws,  charters 
and  obligations.  They  reverence  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  of  truth,  of  justice,  of 
right.  They  seek  to  advance  their  country, 
rather  than  individuals ;  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  rather  than  of  their 
leaders.  A  member  of  such  an  association, 
founded  on  the  highest  moral  sentiments, 
recognizing  conscience  and  benevolence  as 
its  animating  ideas,  cannot  be  said  „to  give 
to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind;^' 
for  all  the  interests  of  the  party  must  be 
coincident  and  commensurate  with  the  mani- 
fold  interests  of  humanity. 

Such  is,  as  l  trust,  ot  certainli/ skotdd  be, 
the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts.  It  re- 
fuses  to  identify  itself  exclusively  with  those 
measures  of  transient  policy,    which    may, 


like  the  Bank,  become  „obsolete  ideas^^;  bat 
oonnects  itself  with  everlasting  principles, 
which  can  never  fade  or  decay.  In  doing 
this,  it  does  not  neglectother  things;  as  the 
tarifiP,  or  internal  improvements.  But  it 
treats  these  as  subordinate.  Far  less  does 
it  show  indifierence  to  the  Constitution  or 
the  Union ;  for  it  seeks  to  render  these  the 
guardians  and  representatives  of  the  lofty 
principles  to  which  we  are  attached. 

The  Whigs  have  been  called  the  cotiser» 
vatives.  In  a  just  sense,  they  should  be 
conservatives ;  not  of  forms  only,  but  of 
substance;  not  of  the  letter  only,  but  of  the 
living  spirit.  The  Whigs  should  be  the 
conservators  of  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors ; 
conservators  of  the  great  animating  ideas  of 
our  institutions.  They  should  profess  that 
traest  and  highest  conservaüsm  ^  which 
watches,  guards  and  preserves  the  great 
principles  of  Truth,  Right,  Freedom  and 
Humanity.  Such  a  conservatism  is  not  nar- 
row  and  exclusive ;  but  broad  and  expansive. 
It  is  not  trivial  and  bigoted;  butmanlyand 
generous. 

Let  me  say,  then,  that  the  Whigs  of 
Massachusetts  are  —  I  höpe  it  is  not  my 
wish  only  that  is  father  to  the  thought  — 
the  party  who  seek  the  establishment  of 
Truth,  Freedom,  Right  and  Humanity,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  Union  of  the  States.  They  are  Uni- 
onists,  Constitutionalists ,  Friends  of  the 
Right. 

And  the  question  here  arises,  how  shall 
this  party,  inspired  by  these  principles,  now 
act?  The  answer  is  easy«  In  accordanoe 
with  their  principles.  It  must  utter  them 
with  distinctness ,  and  act  upon  them  with 
energy. 

It  will  naturally  express  its  Opposition 
to  the  present  administration  for  its  treacher- 
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ons  oonrse  on  the  tariff;  and  for  its  inter- 
ference,  hj  the  veto,  with  internal  improve- 
ments;  but  it  will  be  more  alive  to  evils  of 
greater  magnitude,  —  the  unjust  and  un- 
cfaristian  wdr  with  Mexico,  which  is  not  less 
absoi^d  than  wicked  in  its  character;  and 
beyond  thie,  to  the  Institution  of  Slavery. 

The  time,  I  believe,  has  gone  by,  when 
the  qnestion  is  asked,  What  has  the  North 
to  da  with  Slavery  f  It  might  almost  be 
answered,  that,  politically,  it  had  little  to  do 
with  anjthing  eise,  so  are  all  the  acts  of 
our  government  connected,  directly  or  in- 
directly,  with  this  institntion.  Slavery  is 
every  where.  It  constitationally  enters  the 
halls  of  Congress,  in  the  disproportionate 
representation  of  the  slave  States,  It  shows 
its  disgusting  front  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lambia,  in  the  shadow  of  the  capitol,  ander 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the  nation;  of 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  It  sends 
its  miserable  victims  on  the  high  seas,  from 
the  ports  of  Virginia  to  the  ports  of  Loui- 
siana, beneath  the  protecting  flag  of  the  re- 
public.  It  follows  into  the  free  States ,  in 
pnrsuance  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
those  fugitives,  who,  under  the  inspiration 
of  freedom,  seek  our  altars  for  safety;  nay, 
more,  with  profane  hands  it  seizes  those 
who  have  never  known  the  name  of  slave, 
colored  fi^emen  of  the  North,  and  dooms 
them  to  irremedlable  bondage.  It  insults 
and  exiles  from  its  Jurisdiction  the  honored 
representatives  of  Massachusetts,  who  seek, 
as  messengers  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  se- 
cure  for  her  colored  Citizens  the  peacefui 
safegaard  of  the  laws  of  the  Union.  It  not 
only  uses  the  Constitution  for  its  purposes, 
but  abuses  it  also.  It  violates  the  Consti- 
tution at  pleasure,  to  build  up  new  slave- 
holding  States.  It  seeks  perpetually  to 
widen  its  area,  while  professing  to  extend 
the  area  of  freedom.  It  has  brought  upon 
the  country  war  with  Mexico,  with  its 
enormons  expenditures,  and  more  enormous 
gnilt.  By  the  spirit  of  union  among  its 
supporters,  it  controls  the  afifairs  of  govern- 
ment ;  interferes  with  the  cherished  interests 
of  the  North,  enforcing  and  then  refusing 
protection  to  her  manufactures ;  makes  and 
unmakes  presidents;  usurps  to  itself  the 
larger  portion  of  all  offices  of  honor  and 
profit,  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  also 
in  the  civil  department;  and  stamps  upon 
our  whole  country,  the  character,  before  the 
World,    of   that  monstrons    anomaly    and 


mockery,  a  alaveholding  republic,  with  the 
living  truths  of  freedom  on  its  lips,  and  the 
dark  mark  of  slavery  printed  on  its  brow. 

In  her  Opposition  to  slavery,  Massachu- 
setts has  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  faken 
the  ground  that  becomes  her  character  as  a 
free  Commonwealth. 

And  shall  this  Commonwealth  continue 
in  any  way  to  sustain  an  Institution  which 
its  laws  declare  to  be  contrary  to  natural 
right,  to  justice,  to  humanity  and  sound  po- 
licy?  Shall  the  Whigs  support  what  is  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
party?  Here  the  consciences  of  good  men 
respond  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  If  it 
be  wrong  to  hold  a  single  slave,  it  must 
be  wrong  to  hold  many.  If  it  be  wrong 
for  an  individual  to  hold  a  slave,  it  must 
be  wrong  for  a  State.  If  it  be  wrong 
for  a  State,  in  its  individual  capacity,  it 
must  be  wrong  also,  in  association  with 
other  States.  Massachusetts  does  not  allow 
any  of  her  Citizens  within  her  borders  to 
hold  slaves.  Let  her  be  consistent,  and  call 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  wherever  she  is, 
to  any  extent,  responsible  for  it,  wherever 
she  is  a  party  to  it,  wherever  it  may  be 
reached  by  her  influence ;  that  is,  everywhere 
beneath  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Certainly,  to  labor  in  this  cause  is  far 
higher  and  nobler  than  to  strive  merely  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Tariff^  which  was  once  men- 
tioned  as  the  tocsin  to  rally  the  Whigs. 
Repeal  op  Slavery  unber  the  Constttü- 
TiON  AND  Laws  op  the  Federal  Govern- 
BfENT,  is  a  more  Christian  and  more  potent 
watchword,  because  it  embodies  a  higher 
sentiment,  and  a  more  commanding  duty. 

The  time  has  passed  when  this  can  be  op- 
posed  on  constitutional  grounds.  It  will 
not  be  questioned  by  any  competent  author- 
ity,  that  Congress  may,  by  express  legis- 
lation,  abolish  slavery,  Ist,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  2d,  in  the  Territories,  ifthere 
should  be  any;  8d,  that  it  may  abolish  the 
slave  trade  on  the  high  seas  between  the 
States ;  4th,  that  it  may  refuse  to  admit  any 
new  State,  with  a  Constitution  sanctioning 
slavery.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may,  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution, 
proceed  to  its  amendment.  It  is,  then,  by 
constitutional  legislation,  and  even  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  that  slavery  may 
be  reached. 
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And  here  the  question  arises,  Are  there 
any  conipromiaes  in  the  Constitution  of  such 
a  character  as  to  prevent  action  on  this  sub- 
ject?  The  word  compromües  is  invoked  by 
many  honest  minds  as  the  excuse  for  not 
joining  in  this  cause.  Let  me  roeet  this 
question  frankly  and  fairly.  It  is  said  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
the  result  of  a  eompromise  between  the  free 
and  slave  States,  which  it  would  be  con- 
trary  to  good  faith  to  break.  To  this  it 
might  be  replied,  that  the  slave  States,  by 
their  roany  violations  of  the  Constitution, 
have  ab'eady  overtumed  all  the  original 
compromises ,  if  there  were  any  of  a  per- 
petual  character.  But  I  do  not  content  my- 
self  with  this  ans  wer.  I  wish  to  say,  dis- 
tinctly,  that  there  is  no  eompromise  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  of  a  character  not  to  be 
reached  legally  and  constüutionaüy  ^  which  is 
the  only  way  in  which  I  propose  to  reach 
it  Wherever  power  and  Jurisdiction  are 
secured  to  Congress,  they  may  unquestiona- 
bly  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution.  And  even  in  matters  beyond 
existing  powers  and  Jurisdiction ,  there  is  a 
constitutional  method  of  action.  The  Con- 
stitution contains  an  article  pointing  out 
how,  at  any  time,  amendmeuts  may  be  made 
thereto.  This  is  an  important  dement,  giv- 
ing  to  the  Constitution  a  progressive  cha- 
racter; and  allowing  it  to  be  moulded  to 
suit  new  exigencies  and  new  conditions  of 
feeling.  The  wise  framers  of  this  Instrument 
did  not  treat  the  country  as  a  Chinese  foot, 
—  never  to  grow  after  its  infancy,  —  but 
anticipated  the  changes  incident  to  its  growth. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly  designate  what  shall  be  sacred  from 
amendment,  what  compromises  shall  be 
peipetual;  and  in  doing  so,  according  to  a 
familiär  rule  of  law  and  of  natural  logic, 
virtually  declare  that  the  remainder  of  the 
Constitution  may  be  amended.  Already, 
since,  its  adoption,  twelve  amendments  have 
been  made,  and  every  year  produces  new 
projects.  It  has  been  pressed  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  to  abrogate  the  power  of  the 
Veto,  and  also  to  limit  the  tenure  of  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
understood,  then,  and  this  is  my  ans  wer  to 
the  Suggestion  of  binding  compromises,  that, 
in  Conferring  upon  Congress  certain  spe- 
cified  powers  and  Jurisdiction,  and  also  in 
providing  for  the  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, its   framers  expressly  established 


the  means  for  setting  aside  what  are  vagnely 
called  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 

Nor  can  we  dishonor  the  memorics  of 
the  revered  authors  of  the  Constitution ,  by 
supposing  that  they  set  their  hands  to  it, 
believing  that  slavery  was  to  be  perpeiual 
—  that  the  republic,  which,  reared  by  them 
to  its  giant  stature,  had  snatched  from 
Heaven  the  sacred  fire  of  freedom ,  was  to 
be  bound,  like  another  PrometheuB,  in  the 
adamantine  chains  of  fate,  while  slavery, 
like  another  vulture,  preyed  upon  its  vitals. 
Let  Franklin  speak  for  them.  He  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  earliest  „Abolition  Society" 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  1790,  only 
two  yeam  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution ,  addressed  a  petition  to  Congress, 
calling  upon  them  „to  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  in  them  for  dis* 
couraging  every  species  of  traffic  in  cur 
fellow-men."  Let  Jefferson  speak  for  them. 
His  desire  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
often  expressed  with  philanthropic  warmth 
and  emphasis.  Let  Washington  speak  for 
them.  „It  is  among  my  first  wishes,"  he 
said,  in  a  letter  to  John  Fenton  Mercer, 
„to  See  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slav- 
ery in  this  country  mat/  be  aboUshed  by  law.^^ 
And  in  his  will,  penned  with  his  own  band, 
in  the  last  ye£ir  of  his  life,  he  bore  his  tes- 
timony  again,  by  providing  for  the  eman- 
cipation  of  all  his  slaves.  It  is  thus  that 
Washington  speaks,  not  only  by  words,  bat 
by  actions  louder  than  words,  „Give  freedom 
to  your  slaves."  The  Father  of  his  country 
requires,  as  a  token  of  the  filial  piety  which 
all  profess,  that  his  example  should  be  fol- 
lowed.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  many 
glories  of  his  character ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
template  this  act,  without  a  fresh  gush  of 
admiration  and  gratitude. 

I  assume,  then,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Whigs,  professing  the  prindples  of  the  fa- 
thers,  to  express  themselves  openly,  distinctly 
and  solemnly  against  slavery;  not  only  against 
its  further  e/ctension^  but  against  its  longer 
continuance  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  Union,  But  while  it  is  their  duty  to 
enter  upon  this  holy  warfare,  it  should  be 
their  aim  to  temper  it  with  moderation,  with 
gentleness,  with  tendemess,  towards  slave 
owners.  These  should  be  won,  if  possible, 
rather  than  driven,  to  the  duties  of  emanci- 
pation.  But  emancipation  should  always  be 
presented  as  the  cardinal  object  of  our  Na- 
tional policy. 
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It  is  for  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts, 
now  in  Convention  assembled,  to  lay  the 
comer-stone  of  a  new  edifice ,  in  which  all 
the  Christian  virtues  shall  be  fellow-builders 
with  them.  The  resolutions  which  theyput 
forth,  the  platfonn  of  principles  which  they 
lay  down,  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  su- 
perstructure  of  true  glory. 

But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pass  re- 
solutions opposing  slavery;  we  must  choose 
men^  who  will  devote  themselves  earnestly, 
heartily,  to  the  work;  who  will  enter  upon 
it  with  awakened  conscience,  and  with  that 
vaüant  faith,  before  which  all  obstacles  dis- 
appear;  who  will  be  ever  loyal  to  Truth, 
Freedoni ,  Right,  Hnmanity;  who  will  not 
look  for  rules  of  conduct,  down  to  the  earth, 
in  the  mire  of  expediency,  but  with  Heaven- 
directed  countenance  seek  those  great  „primal 
dnties  which  shine  aloft  like  stars,*'  to  illu- 
mine  alike  the  path  of  individuals  and  of 
nations.  They  must  be  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Massachusetts.  They  must  not  be 
Northern  men  with  Southern  principles; 
nor  Northern  men  under  Southern  influences. 
They  must  be  courageous  and  willing  on 
all  occasions  to  stand  alone,  provided  Right 
is  with  them.  „Though  every  tile  were  a 
devil,"  Said  Martin  Luther,  „yet  will  I  enter 
Worms."  Such  a  spirit  is  needed  now  by 
the  advocates  of  Right.  They  must  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  name  which  belongs  to 
Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Washington  —  and 
which  expresses  the  idea  to  which  they 
shonld  be  devoted  —  Abolitionist.  They 
must  be  thorough,  uncomproroising  advo- 
cates of  the  repeal  of  slavery,  of  its  aboli- 
tioQ  ander  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  must  be  Repealers, 
Abolitionists. 

Do  not  shrink  from  the  task.  With  your 
marvellous  powers,  and  the  anspicious  in- 
Üuences  of  an  awakened  public  sentiment, 
under  God,  who  always  smiles  upon  con- 
scientious  labors  for  the  welfare  of  man,  we 
may  hope  for  beneficent  results.    Assume, 


I  then,  these  unperformed  duties.  The  aged 
I  shall  bear  wilness  to  you;  the  young  shall 
kindle  with  rapture,  as  they  repeat  the  name 
of  Webster;  and  ihe  large  Company  of  the 
ransomed  shall  teach  their  children,  and  their 
children'ö  children,  to  the  latest  generation, 
to  call  you  blessed;  while  all  shall  award 
to  you  yet  another  title,  which  shall  never 
be  forgotten  on  earth  or  in  heaven  —  De- 
f ender  of  Humanity ;  by  the  side  of  which 
that  earlier  title  shall  fade  into  insignificance; 
as  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  work  of 
mortal  hands,  dwindles  by  the  side  of  Man, 
who  is  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

And  now  let  me  say,  in  condusion,  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Whigs  of 
Massachusetts ,  the  party  of  Freedom,  owe 
it  to  their  declared  principles,  to  their  cha- 
racter  before  the  world,  and  to  conscicnce, 
to  place  themselves  firmly  on  the  ground 
which  I  have  indicated.  They  need  not  fear 
to  stand  alone.  They  need  not  fear  to 
be  separated  from  brethren  with  whom 
they  have  hitherto  acted  in  concert;  better 
be  separated  even  from  them,  than  from  the 
Right.  Massachusetts  can  stand  alone,  if 
need  be.  The  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  can 
stand  alone.  Their  motto  should  not  be 
„onr  party  howsoever  bounded''^;  but  our 
party  bounded  always  by  the  Right.  They 
must  recognize  the  dominion  of  Right,  or 
there  will  be  none  who  will  recognize  the 
dominion  of  the  party.  Let  us  here  then, 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  beneath  the  Images  of  our 
fathers,  vow  ourselves  to  perpetual  allegiance 
;  to  the  Right  —  and  to  perpetual  hostility 
'  to  Slaveiy.  Ours  is  a  noble  cause;  nobler 
even  than  that  of  our  fathers ,  inasmuch  as 
I  it  is  more  exalted  to  struggle  for  the  free- 
I  dom  of  others,  than  for  our  own.  The  love 
of  Right,  which  is  the  animating  Impulse  of 
our  movement,  is  higher  even  than  the  love 
of  Freedom.  But  Right,  Freedom  and  Hu- 
manity all  concur  in  demanding  the  abo- 
lition  of  slavery. 
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FAITH  TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

WoüLD  you  know  the  value  of  this  prin- 
ciple  of  faith  to  the  bereaved?  Go,  and 
follow  a  corpse  to  the  grave.  See  the  body 
deposited  there,  and  hear  the  earth  thrown 
in  upon  all  that  remains  of  your  friend. 
Retnrn  now,  if  you  will,  and  brood  over  the 
lesson  which  your  senses  have  given  you, 
and  derive  'from  it  what  consolation  you  can. 
You  have  iearned  nothing  but  an  uneonsol- 
ing  fact.  No  voice  of  comfort  issues  from 
the  tomb.  All  is  still  there,  and  blank,  and 
lifeless,  and  has  been  so  for  ages.  You  see 
nothing  but  bodies  dissolving  and  success- 
ively  mingling  with  the  elods  which  oover 
them,  the  grass  growing  over  the  spot,  and 
the  trees  waving  in  suUen  majesty  over  this 
region  of  eternal  silence.  And  what  is  there 
more  ?  Nothing.  —  Come,  Faith,  and  people 
these  deserts!  Come,  and  reanimate  these 
regions  of  forgetfulness !  Mothers !  take  again 
your  children  to  your  arms,  for  they  are 
living.  Sons !  your  aged  parents  are  Coming 
forth  in  the  vigour  of  regenerated  years. 
Friends!  behold,  your  dearest  connections 
are  waiting  to  embrace  you.  The  tombs  are 
burst.  Generations  long  since  in  slumbers 
are  awakening.  They  are  Coming  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  to  constitute  the  Community  of 
the  blessed. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  loss  of  friends  alone, 
that  faith  fumishes  consolations  which  are 
inestimable.  With  a  man  of  faith  not  an 
affliction  is  lost,  not  a  change  is  unimproved. 
He  studies  even  bis  own  history  with  plea- 
sure ,  and  finds  it  füll  of  instruction.  The 
dark  passages  of  bis  life  are  iUuminated  with 
hope;  and  he  sees,  that  although  he  has 
passed  through  many  dreary  defiles,  yet  they 
have  opened  at  last  into  brighter  regions  of 
existence.  He  recalls,  with  a  species  of 
wondering  gratitude,  periods  of  bis  life,  when 
all  its  events  seemed  to  conspire  against 
him.  Hemmed  in  by  straitened  circumstances, 
wearied  with  repeated  blows  of  unexpected 
misfortunes,  and  exhansted  with  the  painful 
anticipation   of  more,  he  recollects  years, 


when  the  ordinaiy  love  of  life  could  not 
have  retained  him  in  the  world.  Many  a 
time  he  might  have  wished  to  lay  down  bis 
being  in  disgust,  had  not  something  more 
than  the  senses  provide  us  with,  kept  up 
the  elasticity  of  bis  mind.  He  yet  lives, 
and  has  found  that  light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in 
heart.  The  man  of  faith  discovers  some 
gracious  purpose  in  every  combination  of 
circumstances.  Wherever  he  finds  himself, 
he  knows  that  he  has  a  destination  —  he 
has,  therefore,  a  duty.  Every  event  has,  in 
bis  eye,  a  tendency  and  an  aira.  Nothing  is 
accidental,  nothing  without  purpose,  nothing 
unattended  with  benevolent  consequences. 
Every  thingon  earth  is  probationary,  nothing 
ultimate.  He  is  poor  —  perhaps  his  plans 
have  been  defeated  — he  finds  it  difficult 
to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  life  —  sidc- 
ness  is  permitted  to  invade  the  quiet  of  his 
household  —  long  confinement  imprisons 
his  activity,  and  cuts  short  the  exertions  on 
which  so  many  depend  —  something  appa- 
rently  unlucky  mars  his  best  plans  —  new 
failures  andembarrassments  among  his  friends 
present  themselves,  and  throw  additional  ob- 
struction  in  his  way  —  the  world  look  on 
and  say  all  these  things  are  against  him. 
Some  wait  cooUy  for  the  hour  when  he  shall 
sinky  under  the  complicated  embarrassments 
of  his  cruel  fortune.  Others ,  of  a  kinder 
spirit,  regard  him  with  compassion,  and 
wonder  how  he  can  sustain  such  a  variety 
of  wo.  A  few  there  are,  a  very  few,  I  fear, 
who  can  understand  something  of  the  serenity 
of  his  mind ,  and  comprehend  something  of 
the  nature  of  his  fortitude.  There  are  those, 
whose  sympathetic  piety  can  read  and  Inter- 
pret the  characters  of  resignation  on  his 
brow.  There  are  those,  in  fine,  who  have 
feit  the  influence  of  faith. 

In  this  infiuence  there  is  nothing  mys- 
terious,  nothing  romantic,  nothing  of  which 
the  highest  reason  may  be  ashamed.  It 
shows  the  Christian  his  God,  in  all  the  mild 
majesty  of  his  parental  character.  It  shows 
you  God ,  disposing  in  still  and  benevolent 
wisdom  the  events  of  every  individual's  life, 
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pressing  the  pious  spirit  with  the  weight  of 
calamity  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the 
mind,  prodncing  characters  of  unexpected 
worth  hj  unexpected  misfortune ,  invigorat- 
ing  certain  virtues  by  peculiar  probations, 
thos  breaking  the  fetters  which  bind  us  to 
temporal  things,  and 

,,From  seeming  evil  still  eductng  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  betier  still, 
In  infinite  progression.** 

When  the  snn  of  the  believer's  hopes,  aeeord- 
ing  to  common  calculations ,  is  set,  to  the 
eye  of  faith  it  Is  still  visible.  When  mueh 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  darkness ,  the 
high  ground  of  faith  is  illuminated  with  the 
brightness  of  religious  consolation. 

Come  now,  and  foliow  me  to  the  bed  of 
the  dying  believer.  Would  you  see  in  what 
peace  a  Christian  can  die?  Watch  the  last 
gleams  of  thought  which  stream  from  bis 
dying  eyes,  Do  you  see  any  thing  like  appre- 
hension?  The  world,  it  is  true,  begins  to 
shnt  in.  The  shadows  of  evening  collect 
aroand  bis  senses.  A  dark  mist  tbickens, 
and  rests  upon  the  objects  which  have  hither- 
to  engaged  bis  Observation.  The  counte- 
nances  of  bis  fiiends  beoome  more  and  more 
indistinct.  The  sweet  expressions  of  love 
and  friendship  are  no  longer  intelligible. 
Uis  ear  wakes  no  more  at  the  well-known 
Toice  of  hb  children,  and  the  soothing  acoents 
of  tender  afiection  die  away  unheard ,  upon 
bis  decaying  senses.  To  him  the  spectacie 
of  human  life  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
the  curtain  is  descending,  which  shuts  out 
this  earthy  its  actors,  and  its  scenes.  He  is 
no  longer  interested  in  all  that  is  done  under 
the  sun.   O!  that  I  could  now  open  to  you 


the  recesses  of  bis  soul ;  that  I  could  reveal 
to  you  tlie  light,  which  darts  into  the  Cham- 
bers of  bis  understanding.  He  approaches 
that  World  which  he  has  so  long  seen  in 
faith.  The  imagination  now  collects  its  di- 
minished  strength,  and  the  eye  of  faith  opens 
wide.  Friends!  do  not  stand,  thus  fixed  in 
sorrow,  around  this  bed  of  death.  Why  are 
you  so  still  and  silent?     Fear  not  to  niove 

—  you  cannot  disturb  the  last  visions  which 
enchant  this  holy  spirit.  Your  lamentations 
break  not  in  upon  the  songs  of  seraphs, 
which  inwrap  bis  hearing  in  ecstasy.  Crowd, 
if  you  choose,  around  bis  couch  —  he  heeds 
you  not  —  already  he  sees  the  spirits  of 
the  just  advancing  together  to  receive  a  kind- 
red soul.  Press  him  not  with  importunities ; 
urge  him  not  with  alleviations.  Thiuk  you 
he  wants  now  these  tones  of  mortal  voices 

—  these  material,  these  gross  consolations? 
No!  He  is  going  to  add  another  to  the 
myriads  of  the  just,  that  are  every  moment 
crowding  into  the  portals  of  heaven  1  He  is 
entering  on  a  nobler  life.  He  leaves  you  — 
he  leaves  you,  weeping  children  of  mortality, 
to  grope  about  a  little  longer  among  tbe 
miseries  and  sensualities  of  a  worldly  life. 
Already  he  cries  to  you  from  the  regions 
of  bliss.  Will  you  not  join  him  there? 
Will  you  not  taste  the  sublime  joys  of  faith? 
There  are  your  predecessors  in  virtue ;  there, 
too,  are  places  left  for  your  contemporaries. 
There  are  seats  for  you  in  the  assembly  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  in  the  innumerable 
Company  of  angels,  where  is  Jesus,  the  me- 
diator  of  the  new  covenant ,  and  God ,  the 
judge  of  all. 


EBENEZER  PORTER. 


FORESIGHT  OF  FÜTURITY. 
(Jer.  VIII :  7.) 

Thk  text  suggests  as  the  snbject  of  this 
discourse,  a  general  principle,  of  great  prac- 
tical  importance,  —  namely; 

That   the   presknt    condüct    of    men 

SHOULD  BE  REOÜLATED  BY  A  WISE  FORESIGHT 
OP  FÜTÜRTTY. 


The  illustration  of  this  principle  may  be 
pursued  under  three  enquiries ;  —  To  what 

EXTENT,  by  WHAT  MEANS,  —  and  for  WHAT 

REASONS,  should  WC  thus  anticipate  futurity? 

First  ,  to  what  extent  may  we  foresee 
events  that  are  yet  future  f 

In  some  respects  doubtless  the  power  of 
doing  this  is  vory  limited.  That  comprehen- 
sive,  intuitive  foresight,  which  is  implied  in  the 
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divine  omnisdence,  is  veiy  different  from  any 
thing  which  belongs  to  minds  that  are  of 
yesterday  and  kpow  comparatively  nothing. 
So  complex  is  the  System  of  things  in  this 
World,  so  variously  are  remote  consequences 
affectedby  the  Operation  ofathousand  causes, 
bidden  from  human  view,  that  in  many  re- 
spects,  futurity  is  a  word  of  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  uncertairUy.  On  this  ground 
Stands  the  argument  for  a  divine  revelation, 
which  is  drawn  from  prophecy ;  because  the 
infallible  prediction  of  what  is  future  belongs 
only  to  bim  who  „knows  the  end  from  the 
beginning."  When  we  speak  of  human 
foresight,  therefore,  we  do  not  mean  om- 
nisdence; we  do  not  mean  intuition.  We 
mean  only  that  regard  to  futurity  which  is 
founded  on  evidence,  and  which  becomes 
rational  beings.  This ,  of  oourse ,  must  be 
different  in  degree,  according  to  circum- 
stances.  In  some  cases,  the  poasibüity  of 
an  occurrence  hcreafter,  ought  to  have  much 
the  same  influence  on  us  as  its  certainty. 
For  example,  the  infidel  disbelieves  a  State 
of  etemal  retribution  for  the  wicked;  he 
calls  on  the  Christian  to  demonstrate  its 
certainty;  but  he  cannot  pretend  to  know 
that  there  is  not  such  a  State.  He  cannot 
demonstrate  that  hell  is  an  impossibility. 
As  a  prudent  man  then,  on  bis  own  princi- 
ples,  he  ought  to  act  as  though  he  knew 
it  were  a  reality.  For  as  Locke  most  em- 
phatically  says,  „Tf  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen  to  the  believer  if  he  mistake,  be  the 
best  that  can  happen  to  the  unbeliever,  if  he 
be  right,  who  without  madness  can  run  the 
venture?  Who  in  bis  senses  would  choose  to 
come  within  thepossibility  of  infinite  misery  ?" 
Butbesidesconsiderations  like  these,  there 
is  a  proper  regard  to  futurity  resling  on 
evidence,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  pro^ 
hdbility^  and  sometimes  to  certainty.  For 
example;  that  each  individual  of  this  as- 
sembly  will  die,  is  certain ;  that  most  of  us 
shall  die  by  some  sort  of  disease,  is  probable; 
but  by  what  disease,  when,  where,  in  what 
circumstances  as  to  our  bodily  or  mental 
State,  or  our  relation  to  survivors,  is  wholly 
unknown.  That  all  of  us  shall  die  is  cer- 
tain ;  that  one  or  more  of  our  number  will 
die  this  year^  is  probable;  that  most  of  us  shall 
die  within  fifty  years,  is  more  probable ;  that  all 
of  US  shall  die  within  one  hundred  years ,  is 
still  more  probable ;  and  that  none  of  us  shall 
live  for  twice  that  period,  is  quite  certaiiu  — 
Again ;  that  any  individual  of  this  assembly, 


who  shall  perseveringly  rqject  the  gospel, 
will  perish  forever,  is  certain;  that  some  of 
US  may  be  of  the  unhappy  number,  who 
will  thus  perish,  is  probable.  But  how  many, 
and  who,  of  all  that  sit  in  these  seats  to-day, 
will  remain  impenitent,  and  go  away  from 
the  presence  of  God,  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment,  God  knows,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
US  to  foresee. 

In  respect  to  the  arrangements  of  Pro- 
vidence  that  will  regulate  the  affiiirs  of  our 
lives  hereafter,  we  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  equal  uncertainty.  As  to  health  and 
sickness;  place  of  abode;  relative  duties, 
trials  and  enjoyments ;  and  as  to  the  means 
and  measure  of  our  usefulness ,  the  extent 
of  our  foresight  seldom  reaches  beyond  pro- 
bability,  and  often  amounts  to  nothing.  God 
in  bis  wisdom  saw  it  not  best  that  any  man 
should  have  the  means  of  antidpating  exaetly 
what  will  happen  to  him,  from  day  to  day. 
Such  a  disclosure  of  futurity  would  go  far 
to  frustrate  the  exhilarating  and  snstaining 
influence  of  hope ;  and  to  destroy  a  thou- 
sand  motives  to  energy  in  action,  which  de- 
rive  all  their  power  from  uncertainty. 

But  futurity  is  not  wholly  conoealed  be- 
hind  a  veil.  Certain  things  must  be  fore- 
known,  as  essential  to  a  State  of  probation, 
and  as  involved  in  the  daily  hopes  and 
duties  of  Christians.  Such  is  the  perpetuity 
of  our  own  existenoe ;  the  safety  and  ulti- 
mate  triumph  of  the  church;  the  etemal 
consequences  connected  with  aholyor  sinful 
character,  formed  in  this  world.  Besides 
such  things  as  these,  there  are  others,  which 
we  must  view  as  so  certain,  or  at  least  so 
probable,  that  our  oonduct  should  be  re- 
gulated  by  a  wise  regard  to  <^nsequences. 

We  proceed  then  to  enquire, 

Secondly,  —  By  what  means  are  toe 
I  thus  to  foresee  the  events  of  futurity. 
I.  Nothing  supematural  is  to  be  supposed 
\  in  this  case.  Paganism  has  resorted  to  its 
Systems  of  necromancy,  to  rend  away  the 
veil  which  hides  a  dark  and  dreaded  here- 
after, because  a  guilty  conscienoe  sees  or 
fancies  some  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  or 
shudders  at  some  death-watch,  or  some  dream 
that  calls  for  an  Interpreter.  And  doubtless 
we  are  not  aware  how  much  paganism  and 
atheism  too  God  aeea  in  Christian  lands, 
disguised  under  the  various  forms  of  regard 
to  omens,  and  lucky  days,  and  appeals  to 
Chance,  all  of  which  are  a  Virtual  denial  of 
bis  providential  govemment.    But  the  means 
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of  foreajght  which  I  am  now  to  mention  are 
only  such  aa  God  has  ordained.  These  are 
two,  eaperience  and  revelation, 

To  judge  from  experience  what  is  pro- 
bable or  certain  hereafler,  is  the  province 
of  reason,  The  ground  of  judgment  in  this 
case ,  lies  in  that  anifonn  course  of  events, 
from  which  we  conclude  that  the  future  will 
resemble  the  past.  In  what  are  called  the 
laws  of  nature,  we  calculate  on  a  stated 
connexion  of  causes  and  efiects.  On  this 
principle  we  know  that  water  will  flow 
downwards  from  the  summits  of  roonntains, 
and  not  in  the  contrary  direction;  —  that 
animal  bodies  are  sustained  by  food,  and 
destroyed  by  fire  or  poison.  We  know  that 
the  light  to-day  will  be  followed  by  the 
darkness  of  night ,  and  that  the  night  will 
be  followed  by  another  day.  On  this  re- 
galarity  depend  all  human  plans  of  business. 
Who  could  navigate  the  ocean,  if  there  were 
no  regularity  in  polar  attraction,  or  in  the 
movements  of  the  sun?  Who  could  tili  the 
earth ,  if  there  were  no  uniformity  in  the 
seasons?  Who  could  travel  a  joumey,  if  he 
could  have  no  foresight  as  to  the  length  of 
the  day?  Who  could  provide  for  bis  family, 
if  it  were  wholly  uncertain  whether  the  win- 
ter  would  last  one  week,  or  one  year? 

In  the  laws  of  mind  too,  there  is  a  uni- 
formity similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
material  world.  Understanding,  heart,  con- 
science,  and  passions,  are  attributes  of  every 
human  mind,  which  are  affected  essentially 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  causes. 
If  it  were  not  so,  civil  govemraent  and 
social  relations  must  cease.  No  laws  could 
be  framed  for  any  Community  or  any  family. 
No  reliance  could  be  placed  on  any  system 
of  Instruction ,  or  argument ,  or  persuasion. 
For  who  would  undertake  to  instruct  or 
move  bis  fellow  men,  if  there  were  no  ten- 
dency  in  argument  to  convince,  or  in  motive 
to  exdte?  Amidst  the  great  diversities  of 
intellect  and  temper  among  men,  there  are 
points  of  resemblance,  that  are  nearly  uni- 
versal; and  from  these,  a  careful  observer 
may  often  predict  the  conduct  of  voluntary 
agents,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  astro- 
nomer calculates  an  eclipse.  It  was  no  ac- 
cident  that  the  sagacious  Burke  foresaw  so 
exactly  the  results  of  the  French  revolution. 

Now  the  lessons  of  experience  are  not 
useful  merely  to  the  philosopher,  and  the 
reader  of  history.  They  are  intelligible  to 
common  men,  and  on  common  subjects.  They 


constitute  a  code  of  laws  which  every  prudent 
man  carries  with  him,  and  instinctively 
applies  in  bis  daily  conduct. 

On  this  principle  of  foresight  from  ex- 
perience, the  best  Systems  of  education  are 
founded.  The  influence  of  youthful  habits, 
in  forming  the  whole  character,  leads  us  to 
estitnate  the  prospects  of  manhood  from  the 
promise  of  early  life.  In  the  same  way  we 
predict  the  salutary  or  baneful  influence  of 
parental  example  on  the  young,  as  that  in- 
fluence is  good  or  bad,  We  predict  that 
one  man  will  become  the  victim  of  intem- 
perance,  —  that  another  will  be  poor,  and 
another  rieh,  from  the  usual  connexion  of 
causes  and  efifects  as  we  see  in  experience. 

On  this  principle  we  all  act  in  common 
affairs.  We  would  not  scruple  to  take  a 
nauseous  drug  to  avoid  a  fever;  —  nor  to 
partwith  a  mortified  limb  to  save  life ;  —  nor 
to  lighten  a  sinking  ship,  for  our  own  preser- 
vation,  by  throwing  our  goods  into  the  sea. 
Should  a  man  come  to  you  with  a  dose  of 
arsenic,  as  a  healthful  medicine,  and  say, 
the  World  have  always  been  mistaken  in 
thinking  it  a  mortal  poison ;  —  swallow  it, 
and  you  shall  receive  no  härm.  Would  you 
listen  to  him?  No,  —  you  would  look  on 
him  as  an  insane  man  or  a  murderer;  you 
would  listen  to  experience,  which  says  — 
swallow  it,  and  you  will  not  live  one  day. 

The  other  means  of  foresight  to  which 
I  alluded  is  revelation.  This  is  the  province 
offaith,  «Noah  built  an  ark,  to  the  saving 
of  bis  house.**  Why?  He  foresaw  that  a 
flood  was  Coming.  Ilow  did  he  foresee  this  ? 
„Being  warned  of  God."  The  men  ofthat 
generation  too,  had  the  same  mrans  of  know- 
ing  that  a  deluge  would  come,  —  the  wam- 
ing  of  God.  They  were  told  this  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  by  Noah.  But 
they  had  no  faith,  and  therefore  no  foresight 
of  the  event,  „tili  the  flood  came,  and  took 
them  all  away." 

God  warned  Phanioh ;  „To-morrow,  about 
this  time,  I  will  cause  a  very  grievous  hail, 
such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  since  the 
foundation  thereof;  every  man  and  beast, 
that  shall  be  fonnd  in  the  field,  shall  die. 
He  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord,  made 
bis  sen^ants  and  cattle  flee  into  the  houses; 
and  he  that  regarded  not  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  left  bis  servants  and  cattle  in  the 
field."  At  the  appointed  time  the  hail  came, 
and  smote  all  that  were  in  the  field,  man 
and  beast.    These  men  that  perished  in  the 
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field  might  have  foand  a  shelter,  as  well 
88  others;  they  had  the  same  seasonable 
warning  with  others.  Why  did  they  not 
foresee  the  Coming  destruction?  —  They 
had  DO  fear  of  the  Lord,  —  no  faith  that 
his  threatening  would  be  executed. 

When  the  approaching  overthrow  of 
Sodom  was  annoanced  to  Lot,  he  fied  to 
Zoar.  Why  did  not  his  sons  in  law  eecape 
also  ?  Surely  they  might  have  foreseen  what 
was  Coming;  they  were  warned  of  God, 
„Get  you  out  of  this  place,  for  the  Lord 
will  destroy  this  city."  To  mention  no  more 
examples  of  this  sort,  there  are  many  fiiture 
things  which  reason  and  experience  could 
teach,  either  not  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly, 
which  faith  foresees  by  a  confident  reliance 
on  the  declarations  ofGrod.  Thus  Abraham 
„foresaw  Christ's  day,  and  rejoiced."  Thus 
„David  in  spirit  called  him  Lord,  when  he 
saw  bis  glory  and  spake  of  him."  Thus 
Isaiah  foresaw  the  eross  erected,  and  the 
suffering  Saviour  expiring  on  it.  "With  the 
same  certainty,  though  not  inspired,  the  be- 
liever  now  may  know  beforehand,  that  what- 
ever  God  has  spoken  will  be  accomplished. 
Has  God  Said,  „He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved?"  —  it  must  be  so.  Has  God  said, 
,,He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned? 
These  shall  go  away,  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment?"  —  it  mnst  be  so:  reason  may  specn- 
late,  —  unbelief  may  doubt  and  dispute; 
but  faith  lislens  with  roverence  to  God,  and 
foresees  the  unquenchable  fire  prepared  for 
the  wicked,  and  the  „sraoke  of  their  torment 
ascending  up  forever  and  ever." 

Thus  it  is  that  reason  foresees  future 
things,  as  probable  or  certain,  in  the  light 
of  experience.  And  thus  it  is  that  faith, 
with  a  clearer  vision,  foresees,  in  the  light 
of  revelation,  many  things  which  are  render- 
ed  certain  by  the  character  or  declarations 
of  God.  In  this  way  the  believer  has  a 
general  assurance  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  will  do  right.  He  has  a  more  parti- 
cular  assurance  that  „The  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  the  church;"  —  that 
„all  things  will  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  loveGod;"  that  all  who  embrace 
the  gospel  will  be  happy,  and  all  who  reject 
it  will  perish.  He  foresees  the  solemnities 
of  his  own  dying  hour.  He  foresees  that 
glorious,  dreadful  day,  when  the  „Son  of 
Man  will  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
with  the  holy  angels;  —  will  gather  all 
nations  before  him,  and  sever  the  wicked 


ih)m  among  the  just ;  —  when  the  heavens 
shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise;  —  the  Clements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  —  the  eartli 
also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be 
bümt  up."  Nevertheless,  the  believer,  ac- 
oording  to  promise,  „looks  for  new  heavens, 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness.**  The  apostle  Peter,  having  surveyed 
these  awful  scenes  of  futurity,  speaks  of 
scofifers  who  make  a  jest  of  them  all,  „sajring, 
where  is  the  promise  of  his  Coming?"  But 
very  dififerent,  he  says,  should  be  the  feel- 
ings  of  Christians ;  „seeing  that  all  these 
things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of 
persons  ought  ye  to  be,  in  all  holy  conver- 
sation  and  godliness;  looking  for  and  hast- 
ing  unto  the  Coming  of  the  day  of  God. 
Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for 
such  things,  be  diligent,  that  ye  may  be 
found  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot  and 
blameless."  But  if  God  has  thus  given  us 
the  means^  in  his  providence  and  word,  of 
acting  with  a  wise  foresight  of  futurity ;  let 
US  proceed  to  inquire, 

Thirdly,  For  what  reasons  should  tve 
act  in  this  manner  f 

I.  It  is  a  sufßcient  reason  for  doing  so, 
that  this  is  only  exercising  a  proper  con- 
FiDENCE  IN  GoD.  Wheu  hc  told  the  wicked 
Jews  that,  if  they  did  not  repent,  the  Chal- 
dean  sword  should  desolate  their  nation,  as 
I  have  Said  already,  they  might  YifcvQ  foreseen 
the  approaching  ruin.  To  go  on  heedlessly, 
tili  the  calamity  carae,  was  a  thousand  tiroes 
more  unreasonable  than  the  conduct  of  the 
stork,  that  had  no  reason,  but  saw  the  signs 
of  the  heavens,  and  iled  away  from  the 
approaching  tempests.  And  still  more  un- 
reasonable is  the  conduct  of  immortal  beings, 
who  live  as  though  there  were  no  promises 
nor  threatenings,  no  disclosures  of  an  etemal 
hereafter,  in  the  Bible. 

Besides,  the  regard  to  futurity  which  God 
requires  of  us,  is  only  a  proper  respect  to 
his  providence.  There  is  a  common  extreme 
on  this  subject,  consisting  in  an  anxious, 
apprehensive  State  of  mind  about  things  that 
belong  only  to  God,  or  things  of  which  he 
has  made  no  disclosure  to  us.  It  is  a  want 
of  confidence  that  God  will  do  what  is  best. 
For  example;  good  men  sometimes  indulge 
excessive  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  church. 
They  speak  of  its  dangers,  in  a  strain  of 
unbelief,  as  though  the  cause  of  truth  were 
about  to  be  utterly  overthrown.     They  are 
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in  mach  the  same  State  of  mind  with  a  man 
on  shipboard,  for  the  first  time ;  —  a  stranger 
to  navigation,  he  is  afraid  that  the  pilot 
will  commit  some  mistake;  he  is  alarmed 
at  every  cfaange  of  the  wind,  and  every 
movement  of  the  ship,  —  expecting  that 
something  will  kappen,  he  knows  not  what. 
Bat  God  has  not  committed  the  care  of  the 
chnrch  to  us;  —  wo  to  its  interests  if  he 
had.  He  has  not  made  os  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  church.  That  is  in  good 
hands.  „Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though 
the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  moun- 
tains  be  carried  into  the  roidst  of  the  sea; 
thoagh  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
troubled,  Blessed,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  thee.^ 

In  respect  to  individticU  interests  too,,there 
is  often  an  anxious  looking  forward,  which 
arises  from  distrust  of  providence.  God  has 
disclosed  to  us  so  much  of  fiiturity  as  enables 
ns  to  do  our  duty,  Here  we  must  rest.  All 
anxiety  as  to  his  secret  purposes  conceming 
ourselves,  which  have  no  respect  to  our 
duty;  all  restless  desire  to  read  the  whole 
book  of  providence,  when  he  is  pleased  to 
show  US  only  a  Single  page^  is  a  meddling 
with  divine  prerogatives ,  as  ssinfol  as  it  is 
nnwise. 

But  there  is  an  opposite  extreme.  It  is 
a  blind  trust  in  providence;  a  kind  of  Christ- 
ian fatalism.  It  folds  its  hands  and  looks 
upward,  with  a  presnmptuous  assurance  that 
God  will  not  only  govem  the  world,  but 
will  also  do  what  belongs  to  men.  This  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  If  you  know  your 
hoose  to  be  on  fire,  and  sit  still,  becÄuse 
your  safety  depends  on  providence,  accord- 
ing  to  the  settled  law  of  that  providence, 
you  will  be  consumed.  That  providence 
accomplishes  ends,  only  by  means, 

Now,  between  this  restless  anxiety,  on 
the  one  band,  and  this  presnmptuous  con- 
fidence,  on  the  other,  a  wise  regard  to  futurity 
resigns  the  throne  and  the  sceptre  to  G^, 
and  leaves  to  man,  with  all  his  powers  and 
motives  and  means  of  knowledge,  only  one 
grand  conoem,  and  that  is  to  do  hia  present 
duty.    Hence, 

A  second  reason  why  we  should  act  with 
a  vnse  foresight  of  futurity  w,  it  will  promote 
ouB  usEFCLNBSS.  Hc  that  acts  without  plan, 
or  whose  plan  contravenes  the  settled  ar- 
rangements  of  providence,  will  act  to  no 
good  purpose.  Does  the  merchant  wish  to 
make  a  successful  voyage?  he  studies  the 


market,  and  freights  his  ship,  and  plans  her 
destination,  with  a  careful  regard  to  drcum- 
stances  and  probable  results.  Would  the 
mariner  reach  his  port  ?  he  looks  at  his  oom- 
pass ,  watches  the  aspects  of  the  heavens, 
changes  his  heim  and  sails,  with  the  chang- 
ing winds  and  currents.  So  it  should  be 
in  all  human  pursuits.  Will  that  Student 
becoroe  a  man  of  knowledge ,  and  a  useful 
man,  who  has  no  plan  of  study?  Who 
dreams  away  one  half  of  his  time  in  doing 
nothing,  and  spends  the  other  half  atrandom, 
in  reading  books  of  no  value?  —  and  that 
have  no  tendency  to  qualify  him  for  serving 
God,  and  his  generation  ?  Birde  know  bet- 
ter than  this.  Insects  know  better  than  this. 
„Go  to  the  ant,  thon  sluggard;  consider  her 
ways  and  be  wise;  which  having  neither 
guide,  overseer,  nor  ruler,  provideth  her 
meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food 
in  the  harvest." 

But  to  secure  usefulness,  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  act  from  plan;  it  must  be  plan  such 
as  God  approves.  Most  men  live  to  little 
purpose,  because  they  „look  at  things  seen 
and  temporal,  and  forget  things  unseen  and 
eternal."  They  act  from  present  impulse, 
and  for  the  present  moment. 

Had  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
Century  been  common  men,  how  easily  might 
they  have  escaped  the  fetters,  and  dungeons, 
and  various  forms  of  martyrdom,  which  they 
endured?  It  was  only  to  do  what  thou- 
sands  of  others  did ;  it  was  only  to  make 
consdence  bend  to  authority  and  custom. 
They  might  in  one  moment  have  professed 
to  believe,  what  they  did  not  believe,  and 
promised  to  do  what  God  had  forbidden; 
and  then  they  might  have  been  quiet  in  their 
own  houses,  and  many  of  them  might  have 
been  earls,  and  dukes,  and  dignitaries  in 
church  and  State.  But  these  holy  men  acted 
from  higher  principles.  These  daring  spirits, 
trained  in  the  fires  of  persecution,  were  not 
afraid  of  death.  Caesar,  at  the  summit  of 
his  power,  with  all  his  victorious  legions, 
could  not  have  subdued  their  more  than 
Roman  heroism.  He  might  have  hewed  them 
limb  from  limb;  but  every  one  of  them  would 
have  died  a  conqueror.  Had  those  men 
bowed  before  the  storm  that  beat  upon  them, 
what  would  the  world  have  been  in  the 
j  nineteenth  Century  ?  Shrouded  in  moral  and 
!  political  darkness.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
I  the  preeminent  advantages  of  this  age,  are 
I  owing,  under  God,  chiefly  to  the  spirit  of 
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the  Paritans.  And  what  was  the  secret  of 
their  energy?  They  acted  not  merely  for 
the  present  moment,  as  too  many  of  us  do, 
but  for  hereafter.  They  acted  for  God^  for 
posteriti/,  for  etemity,  O,  my  young  brethren, 
would  you  be  useful  men?  Study  thecha- 
racter  of  the  Puritans,  Study  the  character 
of  the  patriarchs,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews.  Leam  there  the  connexion 
which  God  has  established  between  present 
and  posthumous  usefulness.  Act  irom  a 
principle  of  faith;  act,  every  one  of  you, 
with  his  eye  on  hereafter;  then  it  may  be 
Said  of  you  too,  ,,being  dead,  he  yet  speak- 
eth;^  and  then,  witbout  presumption,  you 
may  say  of  yourselves,  h'ke  another  son  of 
this  Seminary*),  „We  are  litde  men,  but 
our  influence  must  be  feit  around  the  globe.^ 
O  when  shall  we  get  back  again  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers,  and  learn  that  all 
our  Colleges  and  schools  should  be  founded 
for  Christ  and  the  church ;  —  that  all  our 
individual,  and  Christian,  and  literary  enter- 
prises  should  be  planned  on  the  same  sacred 
principle;  and  should  be  consecrated  to  the 
glory  of  God ,  and  the  good  of  coming  ge- 
nerations  I 

In  another  view,  this  wise  regard  to 
futnrity  will  promote  our  usefulness,  hy  re- 
gulaiing  our  anticipations,  Why  is  it  that 
this  World  is  so  füll  of  sighs,  and  sad  faces, 
and  broken  hearts?  Why  is  it  that  even 
Christians  and  ministers  often  live  under  a 
dark  cloud,  and  become  peevish,  irresolute, 
inactive,  and  perhaps  sink  into  a  mopish 
melancholy?  They  are  disappointed  men. 
They  have  cherished.  a  ihousand  childish 
expectations ,  not  authorised  by  the  pro- 
vidence  or  (he  word  of  God.  The  stroke 
that  awakened  them  from  Elysian  dreams 
of  happiness,  sunk  them  in  despondence. 
But  a  wise  foresight  of  futurity,  moderates 
our  hopes  from  this  world;  it  prevents  dis- 
appointment,  prepares  us  for  trials,  sustains 
our  resolution,  and  fortifies  our  hearts  for 
unremitted  and  vigorous  discharge  of  duty. 

I  will  barely  mention  another  way  in 
which  the  same  principle  will  promote  our 
usefulness,  by  stzmulating  our  efforts,  Why 
is  it  that  nine  tenths  of  the  world  are  be- 
hind'hand  in  their  work,  both  for  time  and 
etemity?  It  is  an  unwise  reltance  on  here- 
after. It  is  an  indefinite  postponement  of 
present  duty ,  in  the  hope  of  a  more  con- 
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venient  season.  But  he  who  has  been  well 
instructed,  knows  that  futnrity  will  come  to 
US,  laden  with  its  own  dnties.  He  knows 
that  to-morrow  will  not  be  long  enongh  for 
the  labor  of  two  days ;  that  the  proper  work 
of  to-day,  must  be  done  to-day.  He  works 
with  his  eye  towards  the  sun,  and  as  he 
sees  that  hastening  to  set,  he  doubles  his 
diligence. 

This  introduces  the  last  topic  of  my  dis- 
course,  which  I  will  ifiention  as  a 

Third  recuon  why  we  should  act  with  a 
wise  regard  to  futurity,  and  that  is,  —  rr 

WILL  PREPARR  US  TO  DIE. 

Cur  immortal  existence,  my  dear  hearers, 
is  but  just  begnn.  What  is  past  of  this 
existence,  has  been  momentary;  —  what  is 
to  come  will  be  etemal.  Our  fiittirity  then, 
is  comparatively  our  all.  And  what  is  to 
be  the  condition  of  this  futurity?  Happy 
or  miserable,  according  to  the  character  we 
form  in  the  present  life.  And  how  long 
will  this  life  last  ?  Ask  experience,  ask  re- 
velation ;  —  both  are  silent.  ^I  must  work 
the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,"  said  the 
Saviour,  „while  it  is  day:  —  the  night 
cometh,  in  which  no  man  can  work.^  Some 
of  you ,  who  listen  to  this  discourse ,  pro- 
bably  have  not  begun  the  work  which  God 
has  given  you  to  do.  Now  you  are  on  trial 
for  an  endless  hereafter.  There  will  be  no 
season  of  probation  beyond  the  grave.  Your 
whole  etemity  is  suspended  on  the  fleeting 
moment  that  remains  of  this  short  life.  Soon 
you  must  die;  —  and  then,  —  your  State 
will  be  unalterably  fixed.  O,  can  you  think 
of  this ,  and  forget  the  long  futurity  that  is 
before  you?  Can  you  think  of  this,  and 
fcel  easy  while  your  preparation  for  that 
futurity  is  not  begun  f 

You  know  that,  even  in  this  seat  of  sa- 
cred leaming,  distinguished  by  most  im- 
portant  privileges ,  as  a  place  of  residence, 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  life.  Since  I  first 
saw  this  place,  death  has  continually  gone 
his  wonted  rounds  among  us;  —  he  has 
entered  nearly  every  dwelling  of  this  neigh- 
borhood,  and  some  of  them  repeatedly.  Once 
and  again,  God  has  seen  fit  to  dothe  these 
families  in  mouming,  and  has  called  them 
to  mingle  their  S3rmpathies  with  each  other, 
and  with  a  dying  world  around  them ,  in 
scenes  of  severe  suffering  and  bereavement« 
„Our  fathers",  too,  —  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation  of  these  Institutions ,  and  cherished 
them  by  their  counsels  and  prayers,   „0«r 
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fathers,  wherc  are  they?"*)  Their  course 
on  earth  is  finished ;  —  they  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  follow  them.  Yener- 
abie  men!  —  they  were  prepared  to  die. 
They  had  acted  for  God,  and  for  posterity ; 

—  aoted  from  the  far-reaching  plans  of  a 
coroprehensive  benevolence,  embracing  the 
remotest  oomers  of  the  globe,  and  the  ut- 
most  limits  of  time.  Truly,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  die,  —  in  the  triumphs  of  an  ex- 
alted  faith,  that  could  look  downward  on 
ages  to  come,  and  antieipate  the  results  of 
their  own  instrumentality ,  ander  God,  in 
hastening  forward  the  millennial  glory  of 
the  church.  —  Like  them,  live  then  for 
God  and  for  foturity.  Live  so  that  survivors 
shall  have  reason  to  bless  God,  for  the  in- 

*)  Since  my  connexion  with  the  Theological  Se- 
minary,  seven  of  its  Trustees  have  been  removed 
by  death,  —  six  of  ito  Visitors,  —  aod  shc  of  its 
earhest  and  greatest  benefactora,  male  and  female; 

—  leaving,  of  the  hoDored  number  last  alluded  to, 
and  of  the  original  lloard  of  Yisitors,  only  a  single 
survivor. 


fluence  which  you  have  exerted  on  those 
around  you ;  and  then,  yoa  too  will  be  pre- 
pared to  die.  And  shonld  no  scnlptured 
marble  designate  the  spot  where  your  mor- 
tal  remains  moulder  to  dast;  shonld  no  name 
or  memorial  of  you  be  preserved  among  the 
living,  still,  your  witncss  will  be  in  heaven, 
and  your  record  on  high. 

My  dear  hearers,  I  would  not  if  I  could, 
and  could  not  if  I  would,  lift  the  veil  of 
futurity  which  conceals  the  hour,  when  you 
will  be  summoned  into  Ihe  presence  of  your 
Judge.  But  there  is  one  thing  concerning 
you,  which  I  know  with  absolute  oertainty, 

—  you  are  sinners.    Another  thing  I  know, 

—  you  mußt  die,  —  and  may  die  soon.  And 
one  more  thing  I  know,  —  if  you  are 
strangers  to  repentance  and  faith,  you  are 
not  prepared  to  die.  And  oh,  —  should 
you  die  unprepared,  what  will  become  of 
you  forever?  Think  of  this.  Your  whole 
futurity  may  hang  on  the  present  moment. 
Think  of  this,  —  now. 


ANDREW  GUNTON  FÜLLER. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH,  OR  THE  BROAD 
AND  THE  NARROW  WAY. 


^Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  for  wide  is 
the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth 
to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate,  aod  narre w 
is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life«  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it«.  —  Matt.  vu.  13,  14. 

The  whole  world  are  travellers :  there  is 
no  rest  for  the  sole  of  man's  foot :  the  ways 
in  which  they  walk  are  extremely  various, 
yet  all  reducible  to  two;  —  „To  heaven  or 
hell  we  daily  bend  our  course".  These  two 
are  here  described  by  their  properties  and 
end.  The  one  is  attended  with  things  which 
are  smooth  and  agreeable  to  the  flesh;  but 
the  end  is  destruction :  the  other  with  things 
which  are  hard  and  disagreeable ;  but  the 
end  18  everlasting  life. 

I.  If  you  incline  to  the  former  of  these 


ways,  it  has  many  things,  it  must  be  owned, 
to  recommend  it;  particularly, 

1.  You  have  no  difßculty  in  your  entrance 
upon  it:  it  is  a  wide  gate:  it  just  suits  your 
depraved  inclinations.  As  soon  as  the  pow- 
ers  of  your  souls  begin  to  act,  they  will  in- 
cline that  way :  so  of  every  particular  evil 
course  that  you  may  take  —  it  is  easy  to  get 
into  it :  the  gate  of  temptation  is  wide,  and 
is  set  wide  open  to  invite  you:  you  are  in, 
ere  you  are  aware.  Evil  habits  are  readily 
contracted;  the  transition  irom  occasional 
to  habitual  indulgence  is  very  short,  and 
that  of  which  you  are  scarcely  sensible  at 
the  time. 

2.  You  have  also  /uü  scope/or  your  incli^ 
naäon  in  your  progreaa:  „Broad  is  the  way.'* 
Though  there  is  but  one  way  to  heaven,  and 
that  a  strait  one ;  yet  there  are  many  ways 
to  hell,  out  of  which  you  may  take  your 
choice.  The  broad  way  admits  of  many  di- 
visions,  and  sub  divisions.    You  may  walk 
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in  the  path  of  gross  immorality ;  roay  swear 
and  lie,  or  drink  and  commit  lewdness;  or, 
if  you  covet  a  degree  of  reputation  which 
does  not  comport  witb  such  a  life,  you  may 
pursue  a  mudi  more  decent  course  in  the 
indulgence  of  avarice  or  pride.  You  may 
be  a  mean  syoophant,  cringing  to  the  great ; 
or  a  hanghty  overbearing  oppressor  to  those 
wbo  are  beneath  you ;  nay,  you  may  be  both 
these  at  the  same  time.  You  may  revel  with 
the  vulgär,  or  banquet  with  the  gented,  as 
cireumstances  and  inclination  mayleadyou. 
You  may  sooff  at  all  religion;  or,  if  that 
does  not  suit,  you  may  be  religious  yourself. 
You  may  be  righteous  in  our  own  eyes ;  or, 
if  that  does  not  accord  with  your  creed,  you 
may  be  an  advocate  for  grace,  and  tum  it, 
when  you  have  done,  into  lasciviousness. 

3.  Moi?eover,  you  will  be  in  no  want  of 
Company;  for  many  go  there.  Rieh  and 
poor,  rüde  and  leamed :  it  is  impossible  you 
should  be  at  a  loss  for  agreeable  society. 
You  will  have  the  majori ty  on  your  side, 
and  that  with  many  is  a  great  matter;  yea, 
the  majority  in  all  the  nations,  eitles,  towns, 
and  viHages  in  the  world.  You  will  hardly 
go  into  any  Company  or  place,  bat  you  will 
find  fejlow-travellers  to  keep  you  in  coun- 
tenance  ....  „but  the  end  thereof  is  de- 
structionü" 

II.  If,  on  the  other  band,  you  incline  to 
the  latter  of  these  ways ,  I  must  direct  you 
to  count  the  cost:  be  assured  it  will  be  hard 
and  disagreeable  to  the  fiesh.  The  difficul- 
ties  which  attend  it  are  given  as  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  little  occupied. 

1.  If  you  incline  to  this  way,  there  may 
be  great  diffleuUies  aitending  your  entrance; 
for  „strait  is  the  gate,^  While  you  are 
under  convictions,  and  your  hearts  are  not 
Bubdued  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  these 
difficulties  will  appear  insurmountable.  To 
escape  the  wrath  to  come,  it  will  appear 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  enter 
in :  yet  to  forego  all  hope  of  mercy  on  the 
ground  of  your  good  deeds,  or  even  of  your 
prayers  and  penitential  tears,  and  to  sue  for 
pardon  as  one  of  the  chief  ef  sinners,  whoUy 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  hard  work 
for  a  proud  heart.  If  you  enter  in,  it  b  also 
necessary  that  you  give  up  all  your  former 
idols  without  a  single  reserve ;  but  this  also 
is  hard  work  to  a  oormpt  heart:  these  are 
things  which  make  many  people  hesitate 
about  religion  for  a  long  time,  laboring  un- 
der darkness  of  mind,  and  unable  to  find 


rest  for  their  souls.  But,  let  me  add,  these 
difficulties  exist  only  in  your  own  mind: 
„ye  are  not  straitened  in  God,  but  in  your 
own  bowels."  If  you  can  be  contented  to 
accept  of  mercy  as  one  of  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners,  all  will  be  easy.  Come  to  Jesus  as 
such,  and  you  will  find  rest  unto  your  souls : 
and  if  bis  name  be  precions  unto  you ,  bis 
yoke  also  will  be  easy,  and  bis  bürden  light. 
Denying  seif,  taking  up  the  cross,  and  foUow- 
ing  him,  will  then  be  no  hard  Service,  but 
your  very  meat  and  drink.  The  way  of 
salvation  through  bis  atoning  blood  will  also 
be  a  source  of  joy  unspeakable,  and  of  peaoe 
which  passeth  all  understanding:  and  you 
will  be  amazed  at  your  former  ignoranee 
and  aversion. 

2.  There  may  be  hcard  struggles  attending 
your  progress;  for  „narrow  is  the  way." 
You  may  meet  with  contempt  from  the 
World,  persecution  from  your  connections, 
and  if  you  be  faithful,  with  many  a  hard 
Speech,  and  hard  measure,  from  loose  pro- 
fessors ;  you  may  be  annoyed  by  temptations 
from  without,  and  confounded  by  strong 
struggles  from  within ;  old  companions  may 
invite  you  to  tum  back;  the  allurements  of 
the  World  may  be  placed  on  the  right  band 
and  on  the  left,  to  induce  you  to  tum  aside ; 
and,  through  the  remaining  oomiption  of 
your  naturo,  you  may  be  too  apt  at  times  to 
listen  to  their  counsels:  you  may  also  ex- 
pect  to  meet  with  things  that  will  make  your 
heart  sink  within  you;  despondency  may 
lay  fast  hold  of  you ;  and  the  very  band  of 
God  be  stretched  out  against  you.  Let  me 
add,  however,  that  this  way  is  infinitely  lese 
ragged  than  that  in  which  Jesus  walked  to 
accomplish  your  salvation:  and,  if  your 
heart  be  with  bis  heart,  I  need  not  add  more 
to  reconcile  you  to  it. 

3.  In  pursuing  the  narrow  way,  you  may 
have  but  little  Company;  for  „few  there  be 
that  find  it,"  Compared  with  the  ungodly, 
religious  people  are  but  as  the  gleanings  of 
the  vintage;  and  your  lot  may  be  cast  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  few  of  those  few 
are  to  be  found.  You  may  reside  in  a  village 
where  no  one  cares  for  Christ,  or  in  a  family 
that  caUs  not  upon  bis  name.  In  such  cir- 
eumstances, you  may  be  tho  object  of  deri- 
sion,  a  man  wondered  at,  and  persecuted; 
and  even  hated  by  your  nearest  relationsl 
But  be  of  good  cheer :  though  there  be  but 
few  who  will  accompany  you,  yet  those  few 
are  the  excellent  of  the  earth.     You  will 
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Biso  hold  Society  with  an  invisible  host  of 
heavenly  spirits  that  watch  over  you ;  a  host 
80  nuinerous  that  more  are  they  that  are 
with  you  thao  they  that  are  with  your  ad- 
versaries;  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  the 
narrow  way  „leadeth  nnto  life." 

Thus  life  and  death  are  set  before  thee ; 
which  wilt  thon  choose?  Kecollect  that  the 
destruction  which  awaits  the  nngodly  ii^  not 
a  los8  of  being,  but  of  well  being ;  it  is  the 
loss  of  all  that  is  desirable,  and  an  exposed- 
ness  to  all  that  is  dreadful;  the  weeping  of 
desolation,  the  wailing  of  despair,  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth  which  attends  the  most 
intolerable  anguish.  Consider  also  that  the 
li/e  which  awaits  the  godly  is  not  mere 
being,  bat  well  being;  it  is  an  entire  free- 
dom  irom  evil  and  an  etemal  enjoyment  of 
bliss,  „which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heaid,  and  which  hath  not  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive."  It  will  also  be 
heightened  by  the  trials  through  which  we 
pass  to  the  possession  of  it. 

If  you  enter  the  strait  gate,  and  walk 
in  the  naiTow  way,  an  abundant  entrance 
will  be  ministered  unto  you,  into  the  ever- 
lasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 
but,  if  found  pursuing  the  broad  way,  you 
shall  hereafier  strive  to  enter  into  that  king- 
dom, and  shall  not  be  able. 


ON  THE  TRIAL  OF  SPIRITS.  (Johniv.l.) 

The  predicted  enmity  between  the  seed 
of  the  woman  and  of  the  serpent  has  been 
peculiarly  fulfilled  in  the  times  of  the  gos- 
peL  No  sooner  was  the  Christian  church 
established ,  by  the  preaching  of  the  cross, 
than  it  began  to  be  assailed  by  a  flood  of 
false  doctrine.  Christ  had  bis  ministers  in 
every  qaarter,^and  Satan  had  bis.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  devil  has  wrought  bis 
greatest  achievements.  The  persecutions  of 
the  first  three  centuries  accomplished  but 
little  in  his  favor,  but  the  corruptions  of  the 
fourth  introduced  a  species  of  apostacy  which 
has  deluged  the  Christian  world  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

The  design  of  God  in  permitting  these 
tbings  may  surpass  our  comprehension :  we 
are  told,  however,  that  „it  must  needs  be 


that  offences  come,^  and  that  „there  must 
be  heresies  among  us,  that  they  who  are 
approved  may  be  made  manifest."  The 
existence  of  such  things,  therefore,  should 
neither  vex  nor  surprise  us,  but  merely  ex- 
cite  in  us  that  circumspection  which  is  neces« 
sary  in  Walking  among  pits  and  snares. 
Such  was  the  temper  of  mind  which  the 
apostle  John  aimed  to  exdte  in  the  primitive 
Christians.  „Beloved,  believe  not  every 
spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God;  because  many  false  prophets  are 
gone  out  into  the  world."  If  such  caution 
was  necessary  for  the  primitive  Christians, 
unless  we  could  depend  on  the  floods  of 
false  doctrine  having  of  late  ages  subsided, 
or  on  our  having  better  securities  against 
them  than  those  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  apostles ,  it  must  be  necessary  for 
US.  As  neither  of  these  suppositions  can 
be  admitted,  I  may  be  allowcd  to  apply  the 
waming  language  of  the  apostle  to  our  own 
times. 

The  spirits  which  are  to  be  tried  seem  to 
refer  not  so  much  to  persons  as  to  things; 
things  which  are  presented  for  belief,  or 
doctrijies,  The  „spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh"  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  same  thing  as  the  doctrine 
that  is  opposed  to  that  great  truth.*)  This 
doctrine  may  be  called  a  spirit^  not  onlyas 
professing  to  come  frora  divine  Inspiration, 
but  on  account  of  its  energtes.  False  doc- 
trines  are  described  as  contagious  winds, 
that  wafl  poison  into  the  minds  of  men ;  a 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  insinuat- 
ing  its  malignant  influence  in  so  insensible 
a  manner  that  the  work  of  death  is  efiTected 
ere  the  party  is  aware. 

Beloved,  believe  not  every  doctrine  that 
is  proposed  to  you,  whatever  may  be  the  pre- 
tensions  or  the  confidence  of  the  proposer. 
Error  seldom  or  never  goes  abroad  undis- 
guised. 

Believe  not  every  doctrine  that  comes  to 
you  in  a  rational  garb.  There  is  nothing  in 
true  religion  repugnant  to  sound  reason; 
but  a  System  that  hangs  upon  subtle  reason« 
ing  is  not  the  gospel.  There  is  no  cause 
but  what  may  be  made  to  appear  plausible 
by  ingenious  men;  of  this  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  who  listens  but  a  ft%  hours 

*)  The  three  unclean  spirits  Coming  oat  of  the 
moQth  of  the  dragon,  of  the  beast^  and  of  the  false 
prophet  (Rev.  XVI.  13,)  may  be  no  other  than 
delnsive  and  destmctive  prinoiples. 
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to  the  Speeches  of  the  bar  or  the  Senate. 
For  a  doctrine  to  be  of  God,  it  must  not  only  , 
be  conveyed  in  piain  language,  such  as  with-  ' 
out  any  force  put  upon  it  naturally  suggests  | 
the  idea  to  a  humble  and  inteHigent  reader, 
but  must  quadrate  with  the  whole  word  of 
God,  and  be  productive  of  effects  similar  to 
that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.     The  same 
divine  oracle  which  teaches  us  to  „incline 
our  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  our  heart  to 
undcrstanding,^  directs  to  „cry  and  lifl  up 
our  voice  for  it ,  to  trust  in  the  Lord  with 
all  our  heart,  and  not  to  lean  to  our  ottm 
understanding.^ 

Believe  not  every  doctrine  that  comes  to 
you  in  a  holy  garb.  That  the  gospel  is  holy, 
and  of  a  holy  tendency,  cannot  be  doubted 
by  one  who  believes  it:  but  holiness  itself 
is  capable  in  a  degree  of  being  assumed. 
The  false  teachers,  who  corrupted  the  Corin- 
thians,  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish  their  ends,  to  ,,transform  tbemselves 
Inlo  the  apostles  of  Christ;  and  no  marvel," 
saith  Paul,  „for  Satan  himself  is  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light."  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon  thing  for  the  gospel  to  be  undermined 
by  a  pretended  zeal  for  morality.  The  phar- 
isees  were  wont  to  be  considered  as  almost 
the  only  friends  to  good  works;  alleging 
against  Jesus  that  he  kept  Company  with 
stnners,  and  ate  with  them.  Yet  they  were 
denounced  as  hypocrites.  If  an  evangeli- 
cal  minister  among  us  be  called  to  contend 
for  the  purity,  spirituality ,  and  perpetual 
authority  of  the  divine  law,  or  for  any  par- 
ticular  branch  of  practical  godliness;  it  is 
not  unusual  for  others,  who  are  very  differ- 
ently  af¥ected  to  evangelical  truth,  to  daim 
kindred  with  him,  and  to  wish  to  have  it 
thought  that  all  the  suepicions  that  had  been 
entertained  of  them  were  merely  owing  to 
their  zeal  for  holiness.  But  there  are  few 
men  who  are  farther  off  from  the  holiness 
of  the  New  Testauient  than  those  who  urge 
the  duty  to  the  neglect  of  the  principles 
from  which  it  rises.  We  must  both  „rebuke 
and  exhort,"  but  it  must  be  with  „all  long- 
suffering  and  doctrine^. 

Believe  not  every  doctrine  that  comes  to 
you  in  an  evangelical  garb.  Nothing  can 
be  truly  evangelical  but  it  must  be  of  God ; 
but,  uriier  the  pi*etence  of  this,  some  of  the 
most  pemicious  errors  have  been  introduced. 
That  species  of  rcHgion  which  by  the  pro- 
fessed  adherence  to  faith  „maketh  void  the 
law"  is  chiefly  under  the  disguise  of  exalt- 


ing  grace.  Of  this  kind  was  the  religion 
of  those  of  whom  James  writes,  whose 
,,faith  was  dead,  being  alone."  Of  this  kind 
was  the  religion  of  those  awful  characters 
described  by  Peter  and  Jude.  „Speaking 
great  swelling  woi-ds  of  vanily,  allunng 
through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  much 
wantonness  those  who  were  dean  escapcd 
from  them  who  live  in  error,  promising  them 
liberty,  while  they  themselves  were  the  ser- 
vants  of  oorruption."  Finally:  Of  this  na- 
ture  appears  to  have  been  „the  doctrine  of 
the  Nicolaitans,"  which  led  to  unholy  deedsj 
and  which  the  Lord  hated. 

Believe  no  doctrine  in  matters  of  religion 
but  what  is  of  God.  This  is  the  criterion  by 
which  we  are  directed  to  try  the  spirits. 
For  a  doctrine  to  be  of  God,  it  must  be 
expressive  of  the  mind  of  God  as  revealed 
in  his  word.  If  we  lose  sight  of  this  we 
shall  soon  be  lost  in  the  mazes  of  uncertainty. 
„We  are  of  God,"  saith  the  apostle;  „he 
that  knoweth  God  heareth  us;  he  that  is 
not  of  God  heareth  not*us.  Hereby  know 
we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error." 
The  doctrine  of  the  apostles  being  itself  of 
God  was  a  test  by  which  to  try  the  spirits, 
and  such  it  still  continues.  We  see  in  their 
writings  the  very  mind  of  God  on  all  the 
great  subjects  pertaining  to  his  character, 
govemment,  and  gospel.  If  they  write  of 
God,  it  is  with  the  profoundest  reverence, 
as  of  him  who  is  „blessed  for  ever" ;  if  of 
his  law,  it  is  „holy,  just,  and  good" ;  if  of 
sin,  it  is  „exceeding  sinful";  if  of  sinners, 
they  are  „under  the  curse";  if  of  Christ,  „as 
conceming  the  flesh,  he  was  of  the  seed  of 
David" ;  but,  as  conoerning  his  original  na- 
ture,  „the  Son  of  God,  over  all,  God  blessed 
forever";  if  of  salvation,  it  is  „of  grace, 
through  faith ,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it 
is  the  gift  of  God".  Finally :  If  they  describe 
the  end  for  which  Christ  gave  himself  for  us, 
it  was  that  he  might  „redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works".  This  doc- 
trine is  of  God ;  and  he  that  knoweth  God 
heareth  it.  But  that  which  begets  high 
thoughts  of  ourselves,  low  thoughts  of  God, 
light  thoughts  of  sin,  and  mean  thoughts  of 
Christ,  is  not  of  God  and  it  is  at  the  hazard 
of  our  salvation  to  receive  it. 

Lastly:  That  which  is  of  God  will  lead 
US  to  side  with  God  in  the  great  controversy 
between  him  and  his  apostate  crecUures.  The 
spirit  of  apostacy  has  always  been  complain« 
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ing  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord  as  unequal, 
His  precepts  are  too  rigid  at  least  for  a  poor 
fallen  creature;  kis  threatenings  are  too 
severe ;  it  is  bard  to  punish  witH  everlasting 
destruction  the  errors  of  a  fewyears:  ithad 
been  hard  if  he  had  not  sent  his  Son  to  save 
us;  and  is  still  hard  if,  afler  doing  all  we 
can,  we  mast  stand  upon  the  same  ground 
as  the  Chief  of  sinners;  «urely  he  does  not 
mean,  fifter  all,  to  panish  nnbelievers  with 
etemal  punishment.-^  Such  are  the  workings 
of  an  apostate  mind,  and  every  ^Eilse  System 
of  religion  favors  thera.  But  that  which  is 
of  Grod  will  take  a  difierent  course.  While 
it  teaches  us  to  seek  the  salvation  of  our 


fellow  sinners,  it  will  never  sufier  us  to  pal- 
liate  or  excnse  their  sin.  Its  language  is, 
^I  esteem  all  thy  precepts  conceming  all 
things  to  be  right;  and  I  hate  ev^ry  false 
way.  —  Thou  art  holy  in  all  thy  ways,  and 
righteous  in  all  thy  works.  —  Behold  I  am 
vile;  what  shall  I  answer  thee?  I  will  lay 
mine  band  upon  my  mouth.  Once  have  I 
spoken,  but  I  will  not  answer;  yea,  twice, 
but  I  will  proceed  no  further. — Thou  shalt 
be  justified  when  thou  speakest,  and  dear 
when  thou  judgest. —  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldst 
work  iniquity,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand  ?  — 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 


GEORGE  W.  BLAGDEN. 


A  SERMON. 


„The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wifldom.'*  —  Ps.  cxl  10. 

The  subject  to  which  I  ask  your  atten- 
tion, and  which  will  be  found  in  the  sequel 
to  flow  legitimately  from  the  words  just  read, 
is  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  heart  or 
moral  feelings  of  a  people ,  more  than  their 
intellect;  and  the  argument,  thence  arising, 
for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  Sab- 
bath-schools. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere 
intellect  of  man  can  do  much  for  his  temporal 
happiness  and  usefulness,  although  his  moral 
feelings  may  be  left,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
run  to  waste,  like  the  weeds  of  a  sluggard's 
garden.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
this  could  do  much  for  his  permanent  good, 
withont  some  indirect  influence  of  a  moral 
kind,  tp  preserve  and  invigorate  it  Certain 
it  ifly  that  it  has  accomplished  rery  little  in 
his  behalf,  except  ih  circumstanoes  where 
yon  can  dearly  trace  the  Operation  of  moral 
causes,  scattering  some  rays  of  the  light  of 
truth  on  his  otherwise  bewildering  path.  In 
Bgypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  those  great  and 
poÜshed  nations  of  antiqnity,  the  influence 
of  moral  principles  derived  indirectly  from 
the  Bible,  has  been  clearly  traced;  and  it 
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was  only  while  such  principles  exerted  a 

degree  of  power  that  their  leaming  existed ; 

while,  in  modern  times,  it  is  only  where 

the  reb'gion  of  Christ  has  produced  some  of 

its  legitimate  efiects  that  the  mind  of  man 

!  is  enlightened  and  enlarged.    Wherever  this 

is  not  the  case,  it  is  darkened  and  contracted. 

Nevertheless ,  men  have  been  so  prone 

I  to  overlook  this  truth,  that  they  have  at- 

;  tributed  the  most  of  their  achievements  to 

I  the  power  of  intellect  alone;   and  even  in 

Christian  lands,  hitherto,  there  has  been  a 

'>  marked  and  wonderful  tendency  to  give  to 

I  its  cultivation  an  undue  and  dangerous  pro- 

;  minency  over  the  education  of  the  heart. 

Anticipating  this  dangerous  tendency,  the 

Scriptures,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 

warn  us  against  its  influence;   declaring,  at 

one  time,  that  he  who  increases  merely  in- 

tellectual  knowledge,   increases  sorrow;  at 

another,  they  warn  the  wise  man  not  to 

glory  in  his  wisdom,  but  rather  to  glory  in 

this,  that  he  undersfandeth  and  knoweth  the 

Lord.  Solomon,  after  surveying  all  the  things 

that  are  done  under  the  sun,  anives  at  the 

conclusion,  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 

of  spunt  where  there  is  not  piety;  and  that 

to  fear  Grod  and  keep  his  commandments, 

is  the  whole  duty  of  man.     And,  in  the 

text,  David  affirms  that  „the  fear  of  the 

Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom:   A  good 
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understanding  have  all  thej  that  do  his 
commandments". 

By  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  here  mentioned, 
I  under8tand  not  a  slavish  dread,  but  a  holy 
reverenoe  for  Jehovah ;  producing  in  all  who 
exercise  it,  proportionable  sorrow  for  sin, 
and  a  heartfelt  desire  and  endeavour  to  re- 
tum  to  his  favour  by  repentance,  and  works 
meet  for  repentance,  in  any  way  of  restoration 
it  may  please  bim,  in  mercy,  to  provide.  Of 
oourse,  tberefore,  this  fear  is  experienced  in 
its  true  nature,  however  weak  in  degree,  in 
the  first  act  of  heartfelt  sorrow  for  sin,  and 
repentance  and  faith  exercised  by  the  true 
Christian.  So  that  the  comparatively  Igno- 
rant, as  well  as  the  leamed  man,  can  enjoy 
its  blessings,  because  it  is  principally  a  mat- 
ter of  moral  feeling;  only  requiring  in  the 
subject  of  it,  conscience  and  reason  to  be 
convicted  of  sin  against  law,  and  realize  the 
necessity  of  pardon. 

The  wisdom ,  of  which  this  fear  is  de- 
clared  to  be  the  comraencement,  may  be  de- 
fined  to  be  the  application  of  the  best  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  ends, 
whether  in  intellectual  or  moral  concems. 
But ,  as  such  an  appropriate  use  of  means 
can  be  manifested  only  where  there  is  know- 
ledge  adequate  to  their  selection  and  em- 
ployment,  I  consider  the  fact,  that  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  to 
involve  the  truth  that  it  is  also  essen tial  to 
useful  knowledge.  That  this  was  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  writer  of  the  text ,  would  seem 
to  be  evident  from  what  he  immediately 
adds,  as  explanatory  of  its  sense:  —  „A 
good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do 
his  commandments^. 

The  subject ,  then ,  presented  to  your 
consideration  this  evening,  as  that  on  which 
the  importance  of  cultivating  the  heai*t, 
more  than  the  intellect  of  a  people,  will  be 
grounded,  is,  —  the  intrinsic  adaptation  of 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  or  the  religion  of  Christ 
in  the  heart,  to  enlighten,  invigorate,  and 
preserve  the  human  intellect. 

Its  adaptation  to  do  this,  in  respect  to 
moral  truth,  would  be  a  profitable  and  in- 
teresting  theme,  founded,  as  it  would  be,  on 
the  words  of  Christ,  —  „If  any  man  will 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine^. 
But,  in  what  is  now  to  be  said,  reference 
will  be  had,  principally,  to  its  influence  on 
the  mind  in  relation  to  intellectual  truth; 
this  being  more  directly  appropriate  to  the 
oocasion  on  which  I  speak. 


The  fear  of  the  Lord  in  the  heart  of 
man  makes  the  improvement  of  the  intellect 
a  matter  of  moral  principle.  It  canses  him 
to  love  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  lov- 
ing  God:  since  the  more  he  knows,  the  better 
is  he  able  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  and  serve 
this  perfect  object  of  his  affections.  Ac- 
cordingly,  it  is  one  of  its  most  marked  efiect« 
in  the  minds  of  the  comparatively  Ignorant 
and  degraded  of  our  race,  to  awaken  the 
desire  of  knowing  more;  at  least,  of  know- 
ing  enough  to  read  that  word  which  is  able 
to  makc  them  wise  unto  salvation.  You 
may  notice  this  to  be  true,  alike  in  the 
history  of  the  Greenlander  and  the  Hottentot, 
the  South-sea  islander  and  the  Hindoo,  the 
Indian  o{  our  own  borders  and  the  slave  of 
our  Southern  states.  There  is,  indeed,  some- 
thing  in  the  essential  nature  and  govemment 
of  the  God  of  the  Bible  directly  calcukted 
to  elevate  and  expand  the  human  mind.  It 
is  the  infinitely  perfect  and  spiritual  Jeho- 
vah, glorious  in  hohness,  fearful  in  praises, 
doing  wonders  that  now  arrests  the  atten- 
tion. The  soul  of  man,  naturally  prone  to 
receive  impressions  from  the  objects  it  con- 
templates ,  is  peculiarly  affected  by  such  a 
Being  and  such  a  govemment  as  these. 
Considered  even  as  mere  theological  theories, 
irrespective  of  their  etemal  truth,  there  is 
that  in  them  highly  calculated  to  exalt^  Tho 
ingenuity  of  man  never  invented  such  a 
religious  System.  It  is  spiritual;  it  is  etemal 
in  duration;  it  is  infinite  in  comprehensive 
exten t;  it  is  pure.  While  some  of  the  wisest 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers,  and 
the  most  celebrated  Boman  poets,  distrusted, 
and,  in  some  instances,  ridiculed  the  mytho- 
logy  of  their  country ;  this  places  its  believer 
above  all  other  religious  Systems,  so  that 
he  looks  down  on  them  as  nnsatisfactory 
and  insignificant.  It  leaves  the  mind  un- 
fettered  to  examine  all  other  Systems,  that 
it  may  learn  their  folly,  without  being  in 
danger  of  yielding  to  their  influenoe.  £spe- 
cially  does  it  thus  elevate,  when  the  God 
and  Saviour  it  reveals  is  sincerely  loved 
and  served.  The  meanest  objects  of  atten- 
tion, associated  with  such  a  Being,  and 
studied  as  matters  of  duty  to  him ,  derive 
an  interest  and  importance  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess ;  and  not  only  the  profound 
investiga'ions  of  the  moral  or  natural  phi- 
losopher, but  the  humblest  emplo3rment  of 
the  most  common  tradesman  or  labourer 
become  immediately  invested  with  something 
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of  the  brightness  of  heaven,  because  attended 
to  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Moreover:  —  the  religion  of  Christ  col- 
tivates  all  those  habits  of  mind  and  life  that 
enable  the  intelloet  to  aet  with  the  greatest 
power.  It  cherishes  a  humility  that  is  will- 
ing  to  feel  and  oonfess  its  ignorance,  —  the 
first  Step  in  the  acqoisition  of  knowledge. 
We  have  alreadj  geen  that  it  inspires  a  love 
of  truth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerfiil 
stimulants  in  labonring  for  its  attainment; 
while  the  habit  of  devotion,  an  invariable 
concomitant  of  piety,  by  calming  the  passions, 
and  preserving  the  whole  mind  cool  and 
composed  in  the  most  trjing  and  exciting 
circurostances,  is  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  the  deamess  and  force  of  the  human 
intellect  The  celebrated  and  holj  mission- 
ary,  Henry  Martyn,  relates  of  himself,  that 
during  an  examination  for  one  of  the  most 
honourable  and  important  rewards  bestowed 
by  the  üniversity  of  Cambridge,  in  England^ 
it  was  the  influenoe  of  deep  devotional  feeling 
that  so  preserved  the  deamess  and  calmness 
of  his  mind,  as  to  render  him  triumphant 
over  his  well-trained  competitors.  The 
beoevolenoe  of  the  gospel  is  also  highly 
calculated  to  produce  a  similar  eflfect  Cher- 
ishing  as  it  does  a  firm  determination  to 
glorify  God  in  doing  good  to  men,  it  imbaes 
iis  possessor  with  a  fearlessness  in  embracing 
and  expressing  bis  condusions  on  all  nseful 
subjects,  that  rises  snperior  alike  to  the  sneers 
or  the  threats  of  man ;  and  mainly  anxious 
to  advance  the  truth,  manifests  a  noble 
freedom  and  energy  in  discovering  and  mak- 
ing  it  known.  Historical  facts,  probably  fa- 
miliär to  the  minds  of  all  of  you ,  might  be 
adduced  as  evidences  of  the  correctness  of 
this  sentiment  It  has  been  principally  under 
the  influenoe  of  such  benevolence  that  mar- 
tyrs,  as  well  in  science  as  in  religion,  have, 
through  all  ages,  dedared  and  vindicated 
truth. 

The  influenoe  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  on 
the  body  also  is  greatly  favourable  to  the 
developement  and  increase  of  intellectual 
power.  By  cnltivating  habits  of  the  strictest 
temperance,  and  delivering  from  slavish  sub- 
jection  to  all  those  appetites  included  in  the 
Scriptural  designation  of  „lustsof  theflesh,^ 
it  prodnces  that  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,  comroended  by  the  Roman  poet,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  which,  modern  and  Christian 
physiologists  bear  such  ample  testimony. 

The   contentment  produoed  by  the  in- 


fluence  of  religion  is,  likewise,  highly  fa- 
vourable to  intellectual  acquisitions.  A  slight 
degree  of  attention  will  assure  us  that  many 
are  withheld  from  the  willing,  effident,  and 
successful  employment  of  their  powers,  by 
the  discontented  contemplation  of  the  real  or 
imaginary  diflßculties  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded.  Like  the  undecided  man  mentioned 
by  Foster,  they  are  conünually  wondering 
why  all  the  obstades  in  the  world  happen 
to  fall  directly  in  their  own  way.  Regret- 
ting  that  they  are  not  in  some  higher  Station 
of  life,  or  that  they  have  not  been  blessed 
with  the  leisure  or  advantages  for  improve- 
ment  enjoyed  by  others,  they  waste  the  time, 
and  the  blessings,  and  the  talents  they  might 
improve,  in  fruitless  complainings  over  what 
is  not,  and  perhaps,  cannot  be  theirs;  and 
which,  even  if  possessed,  might  not  add,  in 
reality,  either  to  their  happiness  or  success. 
In  this  way,  too  many  lose  the  advantages 
they  possess  for  obtaining  wisdom,  in  fruit- 
less regret  for  those  they  may  not  eiyoy; 
instead  of  seeking  and  obtaining  success,  by 
catching  with  a  vigilant  eye  and  seizing 
with  a  vigorous  arm,  all  the  possibilities  of 
their  actual  Situation.  The  religion  of  Christ 
in  the  heart  of  man  delivers  from  this  danger. 
Rendering  him  content  with  such  things  as 
he  has ;  teaching  him,  if  favoured  with  one 
talent,  cheerfully  to  place  it  at  interest,  that 
he  may  gain  more ;  telling  him  that  he  who- 
is  faithful  in  little  will  be  faithful  also  in 
much;  it  forms  in  him  ihe  habit  of  faithfully 
performing  his  own  duty  in  his  appropriate 
spherc,  and  thus  lays  the  best  and  surest 
foundation  for  his  present  improvement,  and 
futuro  ultimate  success. 

The  eflfect  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  on 
hope  and  imagination  is  also  clearly  ad- 
vantageous  to  intellectual  improvement.  It 
is  difficult  to  separate  these  two  powers  of 
mind,  in  their  relations  to  this  subject,  with- 
out  entering  into  a  tedious  and  unnecessary 
analysis.  I  shall  therefore  speak  of  their 
i  combined  Operation.  As  many  are  deterred 
from  the  right  and  effident  use  of  their 
mental  faculties  by  m'urmurs  over  past  and 
present  *  circumstances ,  so  the  talents  of 
others  are  enervated  and  misemployed  by 
false  imaginings  and  anticipations  relative 
to  the  future.  Many,  while  indulging  ideas 
of  what  they  may  or  shall  be,  pay  no  proper 
regard  to  what  they  now  are,  and  ought  to 
be.  They  suppose  the  time  will  come  when 
they  shall  effect  something;   although  now 
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they  are  performing  oomparadvely  nothing. 
Thus  present  advantages  are  permitted  to 
pass  away  unimproved ,  and  they  perhaps 
die  the  vicüins  of  a  procrastination  that  de- 
terred  them  from  doing  any  thing,  by  the 
continually  deceptive  imagioation  and  hope 
of  8ome  future  more  convenient  season.  In 
Opposition  to  such  a  State  of  mind ,  the  re- 
ligion  of  Christ  in  the  heart  humbles  man 
to  the  rigid  common -sense  pcrformance  of 
present  duty.  While  it  afibrds  the  utroost 
and  most  sublime  scope  for  the  iroagination, 
in  the  antidpation  of  what  shall  be ;  it  only 
allows  the  picture  of  the  future  to  be  bright, 
by  the  reflected  light  that  present  obedience 
fiashes  on  its  surface ;  teaching  him  that  any 
other  prospect  of  happiness  or^uccess,  how- 
ever  flattering,  must  prove  eventually  de- 
lusive,  and  „like  the  mirage  in  the  desert, 
only  tantalize  him  by  a  delusion  that  distance 
creates,  and  that  contiguity  destroys".  True 
piety,  therefore,  does  not  permit  man  to 
enervate  his  intellectual  powers  by  revelling 
in  the  false  though  gay  hopes  and  imagi- 
nations  of  what  is  to  come.  It  teils  him  to 
do  with  his  might  what  his  band  findeth  to 
do,  now,  It  wams  him  not  to  waste  the 
immortal  faculties  and  emotions  God  has 
bestowed,  by  employing  them  in  relation  to 
fictitious  scenes,  but  to  use  them  in  respect 
to  sober  realities.  The  effect  of  piety  on 
•the  Student  of  any  art  or  science,  whether 
professional ,  mercantile  ,  mecbanical ,  or 
agricultural,  is,  to  render  him  soberly  in- 
dustrious  at  the  present  time  and  under 
existing  circumstances ;  prompting  him  in 
things  temporal,  as  truly  as  in  things  Spi- 
ritual, to  work  while  the  day  lasts,  recollect- 
ing  that  „the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work".  It  may  be  confidently  asked,  if 
this  is  not  the  ordinary  effect  of  religion  on 
every  mind.  It  may  be  confidently  asked, 
if  those  whom  any  of  you  may  know  and 
have  reason  to  believe  are  truly  pious,  do 
not  manifest  a  constant  and  increasing  desire 
to  lay  aside  what  is  fictitious,  and  attend 
to  what  is  real ;  whether  in  literature,  or  in 
the  sdences  and  arts  ?  I  think  that  you  must 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  Some  minds,  in- 
deed,  may  have  more,  far  more  to  struggle 
against,  in  this  respect,  than  others,  being 
naturally  more  imaginative  and  more  san- 
guine;  still  it  will  prove  to  be  true,  that 
the  gradual  influence  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
tends  to  control  and  regulate  even  their 
hopes  and   imaginations ,    vagrant  as  they 


are,  and  to  bind  them  to  duty  by  the  liga* 
ments  of  truth. 

There  is  also  a  powerful  influence  ex- 
erted  by  the  religion  of  Christ  in  restraining 
the  imagination,  and  keeping  it  in  its  ap- 
propriate  sphere,  amid  the  other  faculties  of 
the  mind.  While  piety  adds  to  its  native 
power,  by  rearing  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  sublime  objects;  a  love 
for  truth  is  at  the  same  time  exdted,  su- 
perior  to  all  other  mental  enjoyments;  and 
the  imagination  is  made  the  handmaid,  and 
not  the  mistress,  of  the  more  noble  mental 
powers.  Thought,  in  such  minds,  leads; 
imagination  foUows,  beautifying  the  con* 
ceptions,  principles,  and  results  of  its  leader, 
by  its  own  resplendency.  The  former  is 
the  substance,  —  the  clear,  solid,  uqadql- 
terated  chrystal;  the  latter  is  like  the  pris- 
matic  coiours  which  the  light  of  truth  sheds 
forth  from  the  substance  it  illumines.  Every 
reflecting  man  knows  the  difierenoe  between 
an  imagination  that  outruns,  impedes,  and 
weakens  the  intellect,  and  even  afiects  mor- 
bidly  the  moral  powers  themselves ;  and  one, 
which  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  reason, 
sheds  its  bright  light  on  the  weighty  matter, 
that  has  been  brought  up  out  of  the  mines 
of  knowledge.  The  one  is  but  an  ignis  fa- 
tuu8  of  the  brain ,  alluring  only  to  deceive, 
—  it  may  be  to  destroy;  the  other  is  the 
less  glaring,  but  pure  light,  that  like  the 
cynosure  of  the  north,  cheers  and  gnides 
the  Wanderer  on  his  way. 

Scarcely  any  thing  is  more  dangerous  in 
excited  states  of  the  public  mind,  on  great 
moral  or  political  questions,  than  one  of 
those  highly  charged,  powerful  imaginations, 
not  bound  down  to  truth  by  dear  knowledge, 
nor  directed  in  the  use  of  that  knowledge 
by  reason  regulated  by  the  fear  of  God,  — 
the  only  right  reason.  Such  a  power  can, 
and  sometimes  has,  set  a  whole  nation  in 
a  blaze,  by  the  irrepressible  heat  of  its  own 
mad  working!  In  our  own  land,  where 
there  is  such  freedom  of  speech  and  writing 
on  all  subjects,  such  an  imagination  on 
questions  of  difficulty  is  highly  dangerous. 
It  can  rouse  the  whole  mass  of  populär  mind 
into  commotion,  and  produce  revolution  it- 
self,  before  a  Christian  wisdom  has  had  time 
to  restrain  its  impetuosity,  or  discover,  ana- 
lyze,  and  throw  out  the  weighty  and  far- 
reaching  principles  that  alone  can  guide  and 
save.  I  confess  that  I  feel  this  Single  point 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  wel- 
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fare  of  our  conntry  at  the  present  time. 
When  80  many  topics  in  politics  and  morals 
are  before  the  public  mind ,  agitating  and 
excitjng  it  in  a  mosi  wonderflil  degree,  every 
iroagination  in  the  land  needs  to  be  invi- 
goratedy  yet  chastened,  gnarded,  and  con- 
trolled  by  reason  nnder  the  influence  of  piety 
in  the  heart;  by  that  fear  of  the  Lord  which 
IS  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Otherwhise 
fanaticism  may  ruin  üb! 

jfHitherto,  the  adaptation  of  religion  to 
the  intellect  has  been  considered,  as  it  arises 
from  its  influence  in  cultiyating  certain  habits 
of  mind,  prindpally,  in  individuals.  It  will 
be  still  more  f^propriate  to  notice  its  in- 
fluence on  coromunities.  I  remark  therefore, 
further,  —  that  while  piety  makes  it  a 
matter  of  moral  principle  in  man  to  acqnire 
knowledgc,  it  also  proropts  him  to  the  duty 
of  imparting  it,  so  far  as  possible,  to  others. 
Knowledge,  like  every  other  possession  and 
attribute  of  man,  is  under  the  control  of 
selfishness,  until  sanctified  by  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  Accordingly,  to  however  great  a 
degree  it  may  have  existed  in  andent  Egypt, 
or  Greece,  or  Rome,  it  never  went  out  from 
the  inidated  to  bless  and  exalt  the  people, 
but  was  oonfined  to  a  favoured  few,  who 
hwghed  at  the  absurdities  and  degradation 
of  what  the  Romans  were  sometimes  wont 
to  terra  y^profanum  vulgua^^  the  profane 
vulgär.  Even  when  you  notice  any  System 
of  professed  Christianity,  which  is  never- 
theless  not  imbued  with  the  füll  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  you  will  soon  be  calied  to  remark 
in  it  a  tendency  to  keep  the  blessings  of 
knowledge  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
And,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found  on 
examinätion  to  be  true,  that  many  Systems 
of  religious  error ,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  their  departure  from  the  true  prin- 
ciples  of  Christ,  will  be  seen  to  retard  the 
spread  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  They 
will  do  this,  either  by  representing  the  Bible 
itself  as  requiring  such  great  leaming  to 
comprehend  even  its  plainest  doctrines  as 
to  discourage  its  study,  and  shake  the  public 
faith  in  its  announcements ;  or,  by  gi*adually 
neglecting  to  take  .appropriate  pains  to  in- 
struct  the  ignorant  throughout  the  land,  and 
by  gradually  forming  a  self-indulgent  and 
haughty  aristocracy  in  literature,  who,  in 
praising  each  other,  and  contributing  to  one 
another's  selfish  delight,  shall  neglect,  or, 
it  may  be,  despise  the  multitudes  perishing 
for  the  want  even  of  intellectual  knowledge. 


If,  therefore,  you  would  produce  the  spirit 
that  will  communicate,  you  must  also  cherish 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  the  hearc,  and  bap- 
tize  leaming  itself  in  the  benevolence  of  the 
gospel.  The  fact  that  many  shall  run  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased, 
is  represented  by  the  prophet  as  a  charac- 
teristic  of  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel;  in- 
dicating,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
design  of  spreading  truth  abroad  will  be 
one  great  motive  for  the  constant  changing 
of  place  that  is  there  designated. 

While  the  benevolence  of  the  gospel  thus 
scatters  knowledge  among  the  people,  it  also 
inspires  them  with  correct  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  secular  things,  particularly  in 
those  of  a  political  nature.  The  great  prin- 
ciples  of  the  moral  govemment  of  God  are, 
in  one  sense,  so  interwoven  with  human 
nature,  that  men,  even  when  enemies  to  that 
govemment,  tadtly  acknowledge  its  great 
traths  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other. 
Jehovah  has  thus  caused  the  veiy  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  him ,  while  the  remainder 
thereof  he  has  wonderfuUy  restrained.  All 
men,  for  example,  recognise  in  their  conduct 
the  necessity  of  some  law  to  govern  them, 
and  that  this  law  ought  to  be  productive  of 
public  good;  the/  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  enforcing  its  observanco  by  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  of  doing  something  to 
maintain  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
goveraed,  if  ever  penitent  transgressörs  of 
it  are  forgiven,  that  the  lawgiver  may  bo 
Seen  to  be  just,  while  he  justifies  the  guilty. 
Evea  anarchy  itself  will  soon  fight  its  way 
back  to  some  kind  of  law,  through  clouds 
of  dust  and  seas  of  blood ;  so  strongly  are 
the  principles  of  moral  government  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man  as  a  free  agent ,  and 
so  indelibly  is  the  work  of  ihe  law  written 
on  bis  heart. 

This  being  the  case,  is  it  not  most  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  they,  whose  hearts 
have  embraced,  and  whose  wills  have  yielded 
to  the  perfect,  spiritual  govemment  ofGod, 
would  be  most  likely  to  feel,  think,  and  act 
oorrectly  in  relation  to  the  govemment  of 
men?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
such  persons  would  be  the  most  firmly  re- 
solved  in  opposing  all  institutions  that  might 
not  promote  the  public  good,  by  maintain- 
ing  the  great  principles  of  law;  and  for  the 
same  reason  would  be  the  most  obedient 
and  zealous  supporters  of  just  legislation? 
The  principles  of  the  govemment  of  God 
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being  in  their  hearts,  and  influencing  their 
lives  in  relation  to  eternity,  is  it  not  probable 
that  these  also  wonld  govern  their  passions 
and  regulate  their  conduct  in  respect  to  the 
government8  under  which  they  lived  in  time  ? 
—  particularly  as  these  great  and  funda- 
mental principles  are  neceesarily,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent^  reoognised  in  allpolitieal  in- 
st itutions  ?  This  clear  conclnsion  of  reason, 
we  find  to  be  corroborated  by  fact.  It  is 
admitted  by  historians  virulently  opposed  to 
the  religion  of  Christ ,  that  the  men  most 
deeply  imbned  with  its  principles  have  been 
the  zealons,  enlightened,  and  firm  advocates 
of  free  govemment  and  public  liberty.  This 
is  recorded  by  Hume  himself  of  the  Puri- 
tans;  and  is  verified  by  existing  people,  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  in  Protestant  Eng- 
land, —  „with  all  her  faults",  —  and  to 
Scotland,  and  America,  that  you  must  go 
for  the  people,  who,  as  a  mass,  manifest  the 
most  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of  po- 
litical  govemment;  —  for  the  people  who 
think,  feel  and  act  harmoniously  with  just 
law,  while  they  are  the  strenuous  friends 
and  asserters  of  liberty.  In  these  nations, 
a  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  education  has 
taught  the  Citizens  to  obey  the  law  of  the 
Lord;  and  they,  therefore,  understand  best 
and  value  most  highly  and  obey  most  im- 
plicitly,  the  just  laws  administered  by  man 
over  man;  while  they  are,  correspondingly, 
the  hfiters  of  all  oppression. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed  here,  that 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  causes  the  deductions 
of  intellect,  on  legal,  political,  and  moral 
subjects,  to  harmonize  with  facts.  As  in 
natural  science  there  are  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples derived  from  long  established  facts, 
which,  if  not  acknowledged  in  theory  and 
practice,  will  lead  to  the  grossest  mistakes, 
because  the  proceedings  of  him  who  thus 
neglects  them  will  be  at  variance  with  the 
most  common  phenomena ;  so  there  are  cer- 
tain fixed  principles  in  morals,  which,  if 
not  admitted  and  acted  on,  will  cause  simi- 
lar  errors.  The  religion  of  Christ  is,  of 
course,  founded  on  these  principles;  and  the 
man  who  acknowledges  them  in  theory  only, 
much  more  he  who  feels  their  experimental 
influence  in  his  pwn  heart,  will  reason  far 
more  conclusively  and  powerfuUy,  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  law,  politics,  and 
morals,  than  he  who  overlooks  or  rejects 
them. 

The  politician  who  adroits  the  first  great 


principle  of  the  gospel,  —  the  morally  lost 
State  of  man,  arising  from  his  camal  Oppo- 
sition to  the  true  character  and  righteoaa 
govemment  of  God,  —  will  reason  and 
write  far  more  powerfuUy  and  correc^y  on 
any  subject  connected  with  the  wise  govem- 
ment of  a  country,  than  he  who  leaves  this 
great  fact  out  of  sight.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
strongest  corroborative  evidenoes  of  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  arises  from  the  tacit  admission, 
knowingly  or  ignorantly,  of  the  great  lead- 
ing  principles  it  reveals,  raade  by  political 
or  moral  writers  whose  works  have  lived, 
or  seem  destined  to  live,  long.  It  is  princi- 
pally  this  that  gives  to  such  writings  as 
those  of  Cicero  and  Juvenal  so  strong  a 
hold  upon  thoughtfiil  minds  in  all  ages. 
The  very  enemies  of  the  great  leading  tmths 
of  the  gospel  will  frequently  be  found,  in 
the  strongest  parts  of  what  they  write  or 
speak,  tacitly  admitting  those  great  facts 
which  the  voice  of  nature  speaks,  trumpet- 
tpngued,  from  her  inmost  reoesses,  through- 
out  all  time.  There  is  a  key  to  all  sub- 
jects relative  to  the  govemment  of  free  agents 
found  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  cross 
of  Christ ,  of  which  if  any  one  avails  him- 
self, only  as  a  matter  of  human  policy,  he 
will  find  great  advantage  in  analyzing  any 
subject  connected  with  the  characters  and 
duties  of  men.  On  these  principles,  I  believe 
that  the  kind  of  doctrinal  preaching  heard 
by  the  people  of  a  country  has  a  great 
though  silent  efiect  on  their  intellectual 
characters ,  and  their  treatment  of  all  sub- 
jects. Like  the  air  they  breathe,  it  diffuses 
an  unseen  yet  most  powerful  good  or  per- 
nicious  influence  throughout  their  whole 
mental  System. 

As  the  fear  of  the  Lord  promotes,  botfa 
in  individuals  and  communities,  those  posi- 
tive habits  of  mind  fovourable  to  intellectual 
advancement,  so  it  delivers  from  the  in- 
fluence of  such  as  are  detrimental.  It  pre- 
vents  the  intellectual  faculties  of  our  nature 
from  being  overcome  by  the  animal  appetites 
and  passions.  Whenever  these  faculties  of 
man  have  not  been  regulated  and  modified 
by  correct  moral  feelings,  they  have  inva- 
riably  yielded,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  animal 
appetites  of  his  nature,  and  knowledge  has 
deteriorated.  How  often  are  we  called  to 
notice  melancholy  illustrations  of  this  in  the 
case  of  distinguished  individuals,  For  a 
period  in  their  careers  they  have  ran  well. 
Before  obtaining  that  fame  after  which  they 
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panted  as  a  supreme  good,  thej  have  been 
faithful  to  their  idol,  and  have  taxed  their 
powers  to  the  attennoBt  for  its  acquisition; 
when,  having  obtained  their  end,  they  have 
become  the  slaves  of  fleshly  lusts,  until 
their  sun  has  gone  down  in  darkness,  and 
the  lustre  of  their  Kterary  reputation  has 
been  obscured  by  tlie  blacknoss  of  gross 
moral  delinquency.  Even  if  the  original 
acqnirer  of  the  fame  may  have  barely  es- 
caped  gross  rooral  stains  on  his  reputation, 
the*  auimal  indulgencies  with  which  he  re- 
galed  himself  have,  through  him ,  often  af- 
fected  his  posterity;  and  they  have  been 
left  inefficient,  comparatively  unleamed,  if 
not  vicious  and  the  very  pests  of  society. 

The  fect,  thus  frequently  exhibited  in 
tlie  history  of  individuals,  is  equally  corro- 
borated  by  that  of  nations.  The  great  king- 
doms  of  antiqnity  have  gone  through  pre- 
cisely  this  process.  Moral  feelings  being 
neglected,  the  intellectual  in  man  has  been 
overcome  by  the  animal.  Wars  and  fight- 
ings ,  the  children  of  evil  lusts ,  have  suo- 
ceeded ;  their  constant  companions,  —  crime, 
intemperance ,  and  cruelty,  have  triumphed 
over  reason ;  and  the  glories  of  those  nations 
have  aeparted,  to  live  otilyin  name.  So 
oonstant  has  been  the  recnrrence  of  this 
prooess  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that 
distinguished  writers,  and  among  thero 
the  anfhor  of  a  late  ingenious  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  have  maintained 
the  theoiy,  —  a  theory  for  which,  alas! 
they  have  had  hitherto  the  sanction  of  too 
many  facts,  —  that  all  nations,  however 
distingnished  and  elevated,  must  eventually 
confbrm  to  the  general  analogy  of  things  in 
the  natural  world,  and  like  the  plants  of 
the  garden,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest,  have 
their  regulär  periods  of  rise,  growth,  ma- 
turity,  and  decay.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
valid  objection  to  this  theory,  except  on  the 
prindples  of  thegospel,  which,  lifting  mind 
above  the  slavcry  of  matter,  and  teaching 
it  that  it  is  immortal,  destroys  all  reasonings 
of  analogy  between  its  noble  powers  and 
the  phenomena  of  nature ;  aiid ,  by  causing 
it  to  live  for  eternity,  tends  eflfectually  to 
eradicate  those  downward  propensities  that 
have  hitherto  enervated  and  destroyed  its 
energies.  Graxing,  therefore,  on  these  down- 
ward tendencies  in  our  own  beloved  country, 
ahready  in  many  places  too  alarmingly  de- 
veloped,  the  only  hope  of  the  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist must  be  in  the  mcmbers  of  the 


chnrch  of  Christ  Tnming  to  these,  he  must 
exclaim,  —  „  Ye  are  the  sali  of  the  earth ; 
bnt  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  where- 
with  shall  it  be  salted?''  If  you  spread  not 
abroad  the  moral  instrnctions  of  the  Bible, 
we  must  sink  into  the  corruption  of  other 
lands! 

Finally :  —  The  religion  of  Christ  in  the 
heart  can  alone  prevent  the  ac({uisition  of 
knowledge  from  being  an  occasion  ofsorrowj 
both  to  individuals  and  nations.  It  is  writ- 
ten  in  the  word  of  etemal  troth ,  —  „He 
that  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sor- 
row/^  I  understand  this  passage  to  speak 
of  merely  intellectnal ,  in  Opposition  to  mo* 
ral  knowledge;  and  to  allnde  rather  to  the 
ultimate ,  futnre  effects  of  such  acquisitions, 
than  to  their  present  infinence  on  the  hap- 
piness  of  men.  For,  although  by  a  refined 
analysis  it  might  be  shown  that  intellectual 
attainments,  unregulated  by  mcr»!  prin- 
ciples,  or  even  in  some  degree  under  its  in- 
fluence,  do  in  many  ways  produce  sorrow 
in  their  possessors,  by  rendering  them  sen- 
sible to  evils  they  cannot  avoid,  or  fanning 
in  their  breasts  the  flames  of  selfish  pas- 
sions,  —  still,  there  is  certainly  a  high  de- 
gree of  pleasure  ordinarily  connected  with 
the  attainment  and  possession  of  leaming, 
utterly  precluding  the  propinety  of  generally 
conneoting  with  it  associations  of  sorrow. 
On  the  contrary,  we  far  more  commonly 
connect  with  it  thonghts  of  delight.  And, 
certainly,  its  acquirer  and  possessor  will  teil 
you,  that  in  gaining  and  using  it,  he  is  the 
subject  of  a  very  high  degree  of  pleasure, 
richly  counterbalandng  all  accompanying  or 
succeeding  pain.  It  is  in  relation  to  its  ul- 
timate moral  eflfects  on  the  soul  that  the 
inspired  writer  makes  his  declaration  con- 
ceming  this  sorrow  of  knowledge;  and  con- 
sidered  in  this  light,  the  declaration  will  be 
foimd  to  be  strictly  ti-ue.  The  individual 
who  adds  to  his  intellectual  Stores,  without 
yielding  his '  heart  to  the  requirements  of 
Jehovah,  increases  the  amount  of  his  respon- 
sibility  to  God  without  presenting  any  cor- 
responding  retum.  He  uses  those  acquisi- 
tions which  the  faculties  imparted  to  him 
by  Jehovah  enable  him  to  make,  only  to 
promote  his  own  selfish  and  worldly  ends, 
without  any  practical  reference  to  his  great 
duty  of  advancing  the  glory  of  God  in  doing 
good  to  man.  The  result  is,  he  not  only 
sins  against  Jehovah  by  neglecting  to  love 
him  with  a  supreme  affection,  but  by  be- 
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Coming  as  a  God  unto  bimself ,  he  at  the 
same  time  indulges  a  State  ofmind  unfitting 
him,  by  the  aelfish  passions  it  involyes,  for 
the  benevolent  and  blessed  delights  and  en- 
joyments  of  heaven  hereafter ;  so  that  in  the 
end  he  shall  find,  to  his  aggravated  sorrow, 
that  in  all  the  splendour  of  his  acquisitions, 
he  has  but  been  Walking  in  a  vain  show, 
perverting  the  prioe  put  in  his  hands  to 
gain  wisdom,  and  has  taken  the  talents 
bestowed  for  his  Spiritual  and  eternal  well- 
being,  and  ungratefully  and  wickedly  covered 
them  as  in  a  napkin,  and  hidden  them  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  His  attainments 
have  been  all  earthly;  leading  him  in  all 
their  variety  and  greatness  to  neglect  duty 
to  God,  and  in  his  devotion  to  things  tem- 
poral, utterly  to  neglect  things  eternal;  and 
let  heaven  and  glory  go,  as  subjects  un- 
worthy  of  his  serious  attention.  Surely, 
this  raust  add  bitter  ingredients  to  his  cup 
of  wo  hereafter,  and  increase  his  sorrow. 
There  are  few  more  melancholy  sights  to  a 
tme  Christian,  thau  a  mortal  man,  blessed 
with  superior  talents,  and  adorned  with  va- 
rious  literary  and  scientific  acquisitions,  liv- 
ing  and  dying,  without  ever  acknowledging 
his  responsibility  to  God,  or  performing  his 
duties  in  relation  to  etemity.  What  a  con- 
trast  is  presented  between  the  powers  of  his 
mind  and  the  comparative  littleness  of  the 
objects  to  whidi  they  have  been  devoted, 
and  the  contractedness  of  the  sphere  in  re- 
spect  to  which  they  have  been  exerted! 

The  Illustration  of  this  truth  in  reference 
to  communities  is  süll  more  striking  than 
that  presented  in  individuals.  The  sorrow 
connected  with  individual  acquisitions  is 
Seen,  principally,  in  the  future  effects  it  is 
to  produce  in  another  world ;  that  associated 
with  nations  may  be  traced  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  present  State  of  existence.  In- 
dividuais die:  there  is  a  sense  in  which  na- 
tions never  die,  until  the  world  is  dissolved. 
Before  a  whole  people  is  taken  away,  another 
generation  treads  closely  on  the  footsteps 
of  the  departing  fathers,  and  the  national 
character  is  preserved  as  a  kind  of  .perma- 
nent thing,  untouched  and  unchanged  by 
time  and  by  death.  Thus  the  sorrow  fol- 
lowing  the  attainment  of  merely  intellectual 
knowledge  by  nations,  may  be  seen  in  the 
history  of  their  own  existence  in  the  present 


world,  and  is  at  this  moinent  written  in  let- 
ters of  blood  and  mouming.  In  the  records 
of  nations  knowledge  unsanctified  by  moral 
infiuence  is  eminently  exhibited  as  an  in- 
strument  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  a 
madman.  Ambition,  using  it  as  a  means 
to  accomplish  its  ends,  has  perverted  it  amid 
scenes  of  intrigue  and  slanghter;  or  vice, 
using  it  to  gratify  its  unhallowed  propensi- 
ties,  has  ruined  its  power  in  indulging  rag- 
ing  lusts;  and  merged  the  intellectual  in 
the  aniraal,  until  men  have  become  as  beasts, 
and  spilled  each  other's  blood,  and  lefl  min 
and  devastation  behind,  wherever  they  have 
turned  their  footsteps.  Thus  Babylon,  and 
Sparta,  and  Athens,  and  Bome  have  suo- 
oessively  passed  away.  Intellect  could  not 
save  them:  it  was  perverted  by  wicked 
hearts,  until  it  became  the  very  Instrument  ^ 
of  its  own  destruction.  As  the  scorpion, 
surrounded  by  fiames,  is  said  to  thrust  its 
sting  into  ks  own  vitals;  so  mind,  in  the 
fire  of  unregulated  passions ,  has  ever  de- 
stroyed  itself.  In  France,  —  a  moral  lesson 
almost  losing  its  power  to  afiect  us,  because 
so  often  contemplated,  —  in  France,  where 
the  goddess  of  «eason  was  personified  and 
exalted  in  the  temple  of  Grod,  and  men 
trusted  to  knowledge  alone  to  guide  and 
bless,  what  sorrow  ensued!  It  has  been 
well  said  of  her  revohition,  that  it  was 
like  the  destroying  angel  passing  through 
the  dwellings  of  the  Egyptians,  leaving  not 
a  house  in  which  there  was  not  one  dead! 
Let  it  then  be  repeated,  —  intellect  alone 
can  neither  bless  nor  save  nations ;  but,  un- 
less  regulated  by  moral  principle,  overcome 
;  by  wicked  passions,  will  eventually  destroy 
them.  This  sentiment  ought  to  be  written 
on  the  heart  of  every  American,  never  to 
be  obscured  or  erased.  Unless  the  mighty 
waves  of  human  and  party  passion ,  at  this 
rooment  rising,  and  every  year  increasing 
throughout  the  land,  shall  be  duly  restrained, 
repressed,  and  guided  by  the  power  of  reli- 
gious  principle,  binding  them  as  the  power 
of  gravitation  holds  the  surges  of  the  mighty 
deep,  —  they  will  rise  higher,  and  wax 
mightier,  until,  bending  intellect  itself  to 
their  purpose,  they  shall  drive  it  onward  in 
their  own  course,  and  eventually  break  over, 
and  dash  into  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel, 
the  noblest  of  our  political  institutions ! 
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ON  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  POOR. 

Th£  true  cultivation  of  a  human  being 
consists  in  the  development  of  great  moral 
ideas ;  that  is ,  the  ideas  of  Grod ,  of  Duty, 
of  Right,  of  Justice,  of  Seif  -  saciifice ,  of 
Moral  Perfection  as  manifested  in  Christ,  of 
Happiness,  of  Immortality,  of  Heaven.  The 
elements  or  gerras  of  these  ideas  beloog  to 
every  soul,  constitute  its  essence,  and  are 
intended  for  endless  expansion.  These  are 
the  Chief  distinctions  of  our  nature;  they 
constitute  our  humanity.  To  unfold  these, 
is  the  great  work  of  our  being.  The  Light 
In  which  these  ideas  rise  on  the  mind,  the 
Love  which  they  awaken,  and  the  Force  of 
Will,  with  which  they  are  brought,  to  sway 
the  ontward  and  in  ward  life,  —  here,  and 
here  only,  are  the  measures  of  human  cul- 
tivation. 

These  views  shew  us,  that  the  highest 
culture  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  It  is 
knowledge  poured  on  ns  from  abroad,  but 
the  development  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  the  3oul  itself,  which  constitutes  the  true 
growth  of  a  human  being.  Undoubtedly, 
knowledge  from*  abroad  is  essential  to  the 
awakening  of  these  principles.  But  that 
which  conduces  most  to  this  end,  is  offered 
alike  to  rieh  and  poor. 

The  great  ideas,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
may  be,  and  often  are,  unfolded  more  in 
the  poor  man,  than  among  the  leamed  and 
renowned.  For  example,  take  the  idea  of 
Justice.  Suppose  a  man,  eminent  for  ac- 
quisitaons  of  knowledge,  but  in  whom  this 
idea  is  but  faintly  developed.  By  justice  he 
understands  little  more  than  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property.  That  it  means  respect  for 
all  the  rights,  and  especially  for  the  moral 
Claims  of  every  human  being,  of  the  lowest 
as  well  as  most  exalted,  has  perhaps  never 
entered  his  mind,  much  less  been  expanded 
and  invigorated  into  a  broad,  living  con- 
viction.  Take  now  the  case  of  the  J)oor,  to 
whom,  under  Christ's  teaching,  the  idea  of 
the  Just  has  become  real,  clear,  bright,  and 
strong;  who  recognises,  to  its  füll  extent,  the 
right  of  property,  though  it  operates  against 


himself;  but  who  does  not  stop  here;  who 
comprehends  the  higher  rights  of  men'  as 
rational  and  moral  beings,  their  right  to 
exercise  and  unfold  all  their  powers,  their 
right  to  the  means  of  improvement,  their  right 
to  jsearch  for  truth  and  to  utter  their  hon^ 
est  convictions,  their  right  to  consult  first 
the  monitor  in  their  own  breasts  and  to 
follow  wherever  it  leads,  their  right  to  be 
esteemed  and  honored  acoordiqg  to  their 
n^oral  efforts,  their  right,  when  injured,  to 
sympathy  and  sucoor  against  every  oppres- 
sor.  Suppose,  I  say,  the  poor  man  to  rise 
to  the  comprehension  of  this  enlarged  justice, 
to  revere  it,  to  enthrone  itover  his  actions, 
to  render  to  every  human  being,  friend  or 
foe,  near  or  far  off,  whatever  is  his  due,  to 
abstain  conscientiously ,  not  only  from  in- 
jurious  deeds ,  but  ,from  ii\juriou8  thoughts, 
judgments,  feelings,  and  words.  Is  he  not 
a  more  cultivated  man,  and  has  he  not  a 
deeper  foundation  and  surer  promise  of 
truüi,  than  the  Student,  who,  with  much 
outward  knowledge,  does  not  comprehend 

j  men's  highest  rights,  whose  scientific  labors 
are  perhaps  degraded  by  injlistice  towards 
his  rivals,  who,  had  he  power,  would  fetter 
every  intellect,  whicli  threatens  to  outstrip 
his  own? 

The  great  idea,  on  which  human  culti- 
vation especially  depends,  is  that  of  Grod. 
This  is  the  concentration  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful,  glorious,  holy,  blessed.  It  transcends 
immeasurably  in  worth  and  dignity  all  the 
flcience  treasured  up  in  Cyclopaedias  or  li- 
braries;  and  this  may  be  unfolded  in  Uie 
poor,  as  trnly  as  in  the  rieh.  It  is  not  an 
idea  to  be  elaborated  by  studies,  which  can 
be  pursued  only  in  leisure  or  by  opulence. 
Its  elements  belong  to  every  soul,  and  are 
especially  to  be  found  in  our  moral  nature, 
in  the  idea  of  duty ,  in  the  feeling  of  reve- 
rence,  in  the  approving  sentence  which  we 
pass  on  virtue,  in  our  disinterested  affections, 
and  in  the  wants  and  aspirations  which 
carry  ns  towards  the  Infinite.  There  is  but 
one  way  of  unfolding  these  germs  of  the 
idea  of  God,  and  that  is,  faithfulness  to  the 

I  best  convictions  of  duty  and  to  the  Divine 
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Will,  which  we  have  hitherto  gained.  God 
is  to  be  known  by  obedience,  by  likeness, 
by  sympathy,  that  is,  by  morol  means, 
whicb  are  open  alike  to  rieh  and  poor. 
Many  a  miin  of  science,  has  not  known  bim. 
The  pride  of  science,  like  a  thick  cloud,  has 
hidden  from  the  philosopher  the  Spiritual 
Sun ,  the  only  true  light ,  and  for  want  of 
this  quickening  ray,  he  has  fallen  in  culture 
far,  very  far,  below  the  poor. 

These  remarks  have  been  drawn  from 
me  by  the  proneness  of  our  times  to  place 
human  culfure  in  physical  knowledge,  and 
especially  in  degrees  of  it  denied  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  To  this  knowledge  I 
would  on  no  account  deny  great  value.  In 
its  place,  it  is  an  important  means  of  human 
improvement.  I  look  with  admiration  on 
the  intellectual  force,  which  combines  and 
masters  scattered  facts,  and  by  analysis  and 
comparison  ascends  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  material  universe.  But  the  philosopher, 
who  does  not  see  in  the  force  within  him 
something  nobler  than  the  outward  natnre 
which  he  analyzes,  who,  in  traeing  mechan- 
ical  and  chemical  agencies,  iä  unconscious 
of  a  higher  action  in  bis  own  soul,  who  is 
not  led  by  all  finile  powers  to  the  Omni- 
potent, and  who  does  not  catch,  in  the  order 
and  beanty  of  the  universe ,  some  glimpses 
of  Spiritual  Perfection,  stops  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  temple  of  truth.  Miserably 
narrow  is  the  culture,  which  confines  the 
soul  to  Matter,  which  tums  it  to  the  Out- 
ward, as  to  something  nobler  than  itself.  I 
fear,  the  spirit  of  science,  at  the  present 
day,  is  too  often  a  degi*adation,  rather  than 
the  true  cuUure  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  bow- 
ing  dovim  of  the  heavenborn  spirit  before 
unthinking  mechanism.  It  seeks  knowledge, 
rather  ibr  animal,  transitory  purposes,  than 
ihr  the  nutriment  ot  the  imperishable  in- 
ward life;  and  yet  the  worshippers  of  science 
pity  or  contemn  the  poor,  because  denied 
this  means  of  cultivation.  Unhappy  poor! 
shut  out  from  libraries,  laboratories ,  and 
leamed  Institutes !  In  view  of  this  world's 
wisdom,  it  avails  you  nothing,  that  yonr 
own  nature,  manifested  in  your  own  and 
other  souls,  that  Grod^s  word  and  works, 
that  the  ocean,  earth,  and  sky  are  laid  open 
to  you;  that  yon  may  acquaint  yourselves 
with  the  Divine  Perfections,  with  the  cha- 
racter  of  Christ,  with  the  duties  of  life, 
with  the  virtues,  the  generous  sacrifices, 
ttnd  the  beautiful  and  holy  emotions,  which 


are  a  revelation  and  pledge  of  Heaven.  All 
these  are  nothing,  do  not  lift  you  to  the 
rank  of  cultivated  men,  because  the  myste- 
riös of  the  telescope  and  microscope,  of  the 
air-pump  and  crucible,  are  not  revealed  to 
you!  I  would  they  were  revealed  to  you. 
I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  Christian 
benevolence  will  delight  in  spreading  all 
truth,  and  all  refinements,  through  all  ranks 
of  Society.  But  meanwhile  be  not  discouraged. 
One  ray  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is 
worth  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools.  One 
lessön  from  Christ  will  carry  you  higher, 
than  years  of  study  under  those,  who  are 
too  enlightened  to  foUow  the  celestial  guide. 

My  hearers,  do  not  contemn  the  poor 
man  for  bis  ignorance.  Has  he  seen  the 
6ight?  Has  he  feit  the  binding  force  of 
the  Everlasting  Moral  Law  ?  Has  the  beanty 
of  virtue,  in  any  of  its  forms,  been  revealed 
to  him?  Then  he  has  entered  the  highest 
school  of  wisdom.  Then  a  light  has  dawned 
within  him,  worth  all  the  physical  know- 
ledge of  all  worlds.  It  almost  moves  me 
to  indignation,  when  I  hear  the  stndent  ex- 
alting  his  science,  which  at  every  step  meets 
impenetrable  darkness,  above  the  idea  of 
Duty,  and  above  veneration  for  goodness 
and  God.  It  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  under- 
«tood,  that  outward  nature,  however  tor- 
tured,  probed,  dissected,  never  reveals  truths 
so  sublime  or  precious,  as  are  wrapt  up  in 
the  conciousness  of  the  meanest  individnal, 
and  laid  open  to  every  eye  in  the  word  of 
Christ. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred  from  what 
I  have  Said  of  the  superiority  of  moral  and 
religious  culture  to  physical  science,  that 
the  former  requires  or  induces  a  neglect  or 
disparagement  of  the  latter.  No,  it  is  the 
I  friend  of  all  truth ,  the  enemy  of  none.  It 
is  propitious  to  intellect,  and  incites  to  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  and  order  of  the 
universe. 


SPIRITUAL  FREEDOM. 

FJROM  A  DISCOURSE  PRKACHED   AT  THE  AKSVAL. 
ELECTION  IN    1830. 


I  MAY  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  „in- 
[  ward  Spiritual  freedom?"  The  common  and 
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trae  answer  is,  that  it  U  freedom  from  sin. 
I  apprehend,  bowever,  that  to  many,  if  not  to 
iDost,  these  words  are  too  vagae  to  convey 
a  füll  and  deep  sönse  of  the  greatness  of 
tfae  blessing.  Let  me  then  offer  a  brief  ex- 
planatioo;  and  the  most  important  remark 
in  iilustrating  this  freedom  is,  that  it  is  not 
a  negative  State ,  not  the  mere  absence  of 
sin ;  for  such  a  fireedom  may  be  ascribed  to 
inferior  animals,  or  to  children  before  be- 
ooming  moral  agents.  Spiritual  freedom  is 
the  attribnte  of  a  mind  in  which  reason  and 
conscience  have  begun  to  act,  and  which  is 
free  thi*ough  its  own  energy,  through  fide- 
lity  to  the  tmth,  through  resistance  of  temp- 
tation.  I  cannot  therefore  better  give  my 
yiews  of  spiritual  freedom  than  by  saying, 
that  it  18  moral  energy,  or  force  of  holy 
purpose,  put  foith  against  the  senses,  against 
the  passions,  against  the  world,  and  thus 
liberatiQg  the  intelleet,  conscience,  and  will, 
so  that  they  may  act  with  strength  and  un- 
fold  themselves  for'  ever.  The  essence  of 
spiritual  freedom  is  power.  A  man  liberated 
from  sensual  lusts  by  palsy,  would  not 
therefore  be  inwardly  free.  He  only  is  free 
who,  through  self-conflict  and  moral  reso- 
lution,  sustained  by  trust  in  God,  subdues 
the  passions  which  have  debased  him,  and, 
cscaping  the  thraldom  of  low  objects,  binds 
himself  to  pure  and  lofty  ones.  That  mind 
'  alone  is  free,  which,  looking  to  God  as  the 
inspirer  and  rewarder  of  virtue ,  adopts  bis 
law,  written  on  the  heart  and  in  bis  word, 
as  its  supreme  rule,  and  Y^hich,  in  obedience 
to  this,  governs  itself,  reveres  itself ,  exerts 
faithfully  its  best  powers,  and  unfolds  itself 
by  well  doing  in  whatever  sphere  God's 
providence  assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  all-wise  Disposer  to 
encompass  us  from  our  birth  with  diflficulty 
and  allureroent,  to  place  us  in  a  world 
where  wrong  doing  is  oflen  gainful,  and 
duty  rough  and  perilous,  where  many  voices 
oppose  the  dictates  of  the  in  ward  monitor, 
where  the  body  presses  as  a  weight  on  the 
mind,  and  matter,  by  its  peppetual  agency 
on  the  senses,  becomes  a  bacrier  between  us 
and  the  spiritual  world.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  influences  which  menace  the  in- 
tellect  and  heart,  and  to  be  free  is  to  with- 
stand  and  conquer  these. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  masters  the 
senses,  which  protects  itself  against  animal 
appetites,  whidi  contemns  pleasure  and  pain 
in  comparison  with  its  own  energy,  which 


penetrates  beneath  the  body  and  recognises 
its  own  reality  and  greatness,  which  passes 
life,  not  in  asking  what  it  shall  eat  or  drink, 
but  in  hnngering,  thirsting,  and  seeking  after 
righteousness. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  escapes  the 
bondage  of  matter ,  which ,  instead  of  stop- 
ping  at  the  material  nniverse  and  making  it 
a  prison-wall,  passes  beyond  it  to  its  Author, 
and  finds,  in  the  radiant  signatures  which 
it  everywhere  bears  of  the  Infinite  Spirit, 
helps  to  its  own  spiritual  enlargeroent. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  jealously 
guards  its  intellectual  rights  and  powers, 
which  calls  no  man  master,  which  does  not 
content  itself  with  a  passive  or  hereditary 
faith,  which  opens  itself  to  light  whence- 
soever  it  may  come,  which  .reoeives  new 
truth  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  which,  while 
Consulting  others ,  inquires  still  more  of  the 
orade  within  itself,  and  uses  Instruction 
from  abroad,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  quicken 
and  exalt  its  own  energies. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  sets  no 
bounds  to  its  love,  which  is  not  imprisoned 
in  itself  or  in  a  sect,  which  recognises  in 
all  human  beings  the  image  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  bis  children,  which  delights  in 
virtue  and  sympathizes  with  suffering  where- 
ver  they  are  seen,  which  conquers  pride, 
anger,  and  sloth,  and  offers  itself  up  a  will- 
ing  victim  to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  not  pas- 
sively  framed  by  outward  circumstances, 
which  is  not  swept  away  by  the  torrcnts  of 
events,  which  is  not  the  creature  of  acci- 
dental  Impulse,  but  which  bends  events  to 
its  own  improvement,  and  acts  from  an  in- 
ward spring,  from  immutable  principles 
which  it  has  deliberately  espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  protects 
itself  against  the  usurpations  of  society, 
which  does  not  cower  to  human  opinion, 
which  feels  itself  accountable  to  a  higher 
tribunal  than  man's,  which  respects  a  higher 
law  than  fashion ,  which  respects  itself  too 
much  to  be  the  slave  or  tool  of  the  many 
or  the  few. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  through 
confidenoe  in  God,  and  in  the  power  of  vir- 
tue, has  cast  off  all  fear  but  that  of  wi'ong 
doing,  which  no  menace  or  peril  can  enthräl, 
I  which  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  tumults,  and 
possesses  itself,  though  all  eise  be  lost. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  resist»  the 
bondage  of  habit,  which  does  ngt  meehani- 
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oally  repeat  itself  and  oopy  the  past,  which 
does  not  live  on  its  old  virtues,  which 
does  not  enslave  itself  to  precise  rules ,  but 
which  forgets  what  is  b^hind,  listens  for 
new  and  higher  monitions  of  conscience, 
and .  rejoices  to  pour  itself  forth  in  fresh  aod 
higher  exertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  jealous 
of  its  own  freedom,  which  guards  itself 
from  being  merged  in  others,  which  goards 
its  empire  over  itself  as  nobler  than  the  em- 
plre  of  the  workL 

In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  free,  which, 
conscious  of  its  affinity  with  God,  and  con- 


fiding  in  his  promises  by  Jesus  Christ ,  de* 
votes  itself  faithfuUj  to  the  unfolding  of  all 
its  powers,  which  passes  the  bonnds  of  tiroe 
and  death,  which  hopes  to  advance  forever, 
and  which  finds  inexhaustible  power,  both 
for  action  and  suffering,  in  the  prospect  of 
immortality. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which  Christ 
came  to  give.  It  consists  in  moral  force,  in 
selfcontrol,  in  the  enlargement  of  thon^t 
and  affection,  and  in  the  unrestrained  action 
of  onr  best  powers.  This  is  the  great  good 
of  Christianit j ;  nor  can  we  conceive  a 
greater  within  the  gift  of  God. 


B.     HISTORIANS. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Born   1783. 


FEEDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 


The  time  when  Colnmbns  first  songht 
his  fortuncs  in  Spain  coincided  with  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  Spanish 
roonarchy.  The  nnion  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Arragon  and  Castile,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had  Consolidated 
the  Christian  power  in  the  Peninsnla,  and 
put  an  end  to  those  internal  feuds,  which 
had  so  long  distracted  the  country,  and  en- 
pured  the  domination  of  the  Moslems.  The 
whole  force  of  united  Spain  was  now  ex- 
erted  in  the  chivalrotis  enterprise  of  the 
Moorish  conquest.  The  Moors,  who  had 
onoe  spread  over  the  whole  country  like  an 
inundation,  were  now  beut  up  within  the 
mountain  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada.  The  victorious  armies  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  were  continually  ad- 
vancin'g,  and  pressing  this  fierce  people 
within  narrower  limits.  Under  these  sove- 
reigns,  the  various  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain 
began  to  feel  and  act  as  one  nation,  and  to 
rise  to  eminence  in  arts  as  well  as  arms. 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  has  been  re- 
marked,  lived  together  not  like  man  and 
wife,  whose  estates  are  common,  under  the 
Orders  of  the  husband,  but  like  two  monarchs 
strictly  allied.  They  had  separate  claims 
to  sovereignty,  in  virtue  of  their  respective 
b'ngdoms;  they  had  separate  Councils,  and 
were  oflen  distant  from  each  other  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  their  empire,  each  exercising 
the  royal  authority.  Yet  they  were  so  hap- 
pily  united  by  common  views,  common  in- 
terests,  and  a  great  deference  for  each  other, 
that  this  double  administration  never  pre- 
vented  a  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action. 
All  acts  of  sovereignty  were  executed  in 
both  their  names;  all  public  writings  were 
subscribed  with  both  their  signatures;  their 
likenesses  were  stamped  togethei*  on  the 
public  coin;  and  the  royal  seal  displayed 
the  united  arms  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 

Ferdinand  was  of  the  middle  stature, 
well  proportioned ,  and  hardy  and  active 
from  athletic  exercise.  His  carriage  was 
free,  erect,  and  majestic.  He  had  a  dear 
serene  forehead,  which  appeared  more  lofty 
from  his  head  being  partly  bald.    His  eye- 
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brows  were  large  and  parted,  and,  like  bis 
hair,  of  a  bright  chesncU;  bis  ejes  were 
dear  and  animated;  bis  oomplexion  was 
somewbat  ruddy,  and  soorcbed  by  tbe  toils 
of  war ;  bis  moutb  moderate ,  weil-formed, 
and  gradus  in  its  expression;  bis  teetb 
wbite,  tbougb  small  and  irregulär ;  bis  voice 
sbarp;  bis  speecb  quick  and  fluent.  His 
genius  was  clear  and  oomprebonsive;  bis 
judgment  grave  and  certain.  He  was  simple 
in  dress  and  diet,  equable  in  bis  temper, 
devont  in  bis  religion,  and  so  indefatigable 
in  busines^,  tbat  it  was  said  be  seemed  to 
repose  bimself  by  woiking.  He  was  a  great 
observer  and  judge  of  men,  and  unparal- 
leled  in  tbe  scienoe  of  tbe  cabinet  Sucb  is 
tbe  picture  given  of  bim  by  tbe  Spanisb 
bistorians  of  bis  time.  It  bas  been  added, 
bowever,  tbat  be  bad  more  of  bigotry  than 
religion;  tbat  bis  anrbition  was  craving 
ratber  than  magnanimous;  tbat  be  made 
war  less  like  a  paladin  than  a  prinoe,  less 
for  glory  than  for  mere  dominion;  and  that 
bis  policy  was  cold,  selfisb  and  artful.  He 
was  called  tbe  wise  and  prudent  in  Spain; 
in  Italy,  tbe  pious;  in  France  and  England 
tbe  ambitions  and  perfidious. 

Wbile  giving  his  picture,  it  may  not  be 
deemed  impertinent  to  sketch  tbe  fortunes 
of  a  monarch  wbose  policy  bad  such  an  ef- 
fect  upon  tbe  bistory  of  Columbns  and  tbe 
destinies  of  tbe  New  World.  Success  at- 
tended  all  bis  measures.  Tbougb  a  younger 
son ,  be  bad  ascended  tbe  throne  of  Arragon 
by  inhentance;  Castile  be  obtained  bymar- 
riage,  Granada  and  Naples  by  conquest; 
and  be  seized  upon  Navarre  as  appertaining 
to  any  one  wbo  could  take  possession  of  it, 
when  Pope  Julius  IL  excommunicated  its 
sovereigns,  Juan  and  Catalina,  and  gave 
tbeir  throne  to  tbe  first  occupant.  He  sent 
his  forces  into  Africa,  and  subjugated,  or 
Feduced  to  vassalage,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
and  Algiers,  and  most  of  theBarbary  powers. 
A  new  World  was  also  given  to  bim,  with- 
ont  cost,  by  tbe  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
for  tbe  expense  of  tbe  enterprise  was  bome 
exclusively  by  his  consort  Isabella.  He  bad 
^ere  objects  at  beart  from  tbe  commence- 
ment  of  bis  reign ,  which  he  pursued  with 
bigoted  and  persecuting  zeal,  tbe  conquest 
of  the  Moors ,  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Jews, 
and  tbe  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in 
bis  dominions.  He  accomplished  them  all, 
and  was  rewarded  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
with  the  appellation  of  most  Catbolic  Ma- 


jesty  —  a  title  which  bis  successors  have 
tenaciously  retained. 

Contemporary  writers  have  been  enthn- 
siastic  in  tbeir  descriptions  of  Isabella,  but 
time  bas  sanctioned  tbeir  eulogies.  Sbe  is 
one  of  tbe  purest  and  most  beautiful  charac-  ^ 
ters  in  the  pages  of  bistory.  Sbe  was  well 
formed,  of  tbe  middle  size,  with  great  dig- 
nity  and  gracefulness  of  deportment ,  and  a 
mingled  gravity  and  sweetness  of  demeanonr. 
Her  complexion  was  fair;  her  hair  aubum, 
inclining  to  red ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  clear 
blue^  with  a  benign  expression,  and  there 
was  a  Singular  modesty  in  her  countenance, 
gracing,  as  it  did,  a  wonderful  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  eamestness  of  spirit.  Tbougb 
strongly  attached  to  her  husband,  and  Sta- 
dions of  his  fame,  yet  sbe  always  main- 
tained  her  distinct  rights  as  an  allied  prinoe. 
Sbe  exceeded  bim  in  beauty,  in  personal 
dignity,  in  acuteness  of  genius,  and  in 
grandeur  of  soul.  Combining  the  active  and 
resolute  qualities  of  man  with  tbe  softer 
chanties  of  woman,  sbe  mingled  in  the  war- 
like  Councils  of  her  busband,  engaged  per- 
sonally  in  his  enterprises,  and  in  some  in- 
stances  surpassed  bim  in  tbe  firmness  and 
intrepidity  of  her  measures ;  white  being  in- 
spired  with  a  truer  idea  of  glory,  sbe  in- 
fused  a  more  lofty  and  generous  temper  into 
bis  subtle  and  calculating  policy.  It  is  in 
tbe  civil  history  of  tbeir  reign,  however, 
tbat  the  eharacter  of  Isabella  shines  most 
illustrious.  Her  ibstering  and  matemal  care 
was  continually  directed  to  reforra  the  laws, 
and  heal  the  ills,  engendered  by  a  long 
course  of  internal  wars.  Sbe  loved  her 
people,  and,  wbile  diligently  seeking  tbeir 
good,  sbe  mitigated,  as  much  as  possible, 
tbe  harsh  measures  of  her  husband,  directed 
to  tbe  same  end,  but  infiamed  by  a  mistaken 
zeal.  Thus,  though  almost  bigoted  in  her 
piety,  and  perhaps  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  ghostly  ad  visers,  still  sbe  was 
bostile  to  every  measure  calculated  to  ad- 
vance  religion  at  the  expense  of  humanily. 
Sbe  strenuously  opposed  the  expulsion  of 
tbe  Jews ,  and  the  establishment  of  tbe  In- 
quisition, tbougb,  unfortunately  for  Spain, 
her  repugnance  was  slowly  vanquisbed  by 
her  confessors.  Sbe  was  always  an  advo- 
cate  for  clemency  to  the  Moors,  altbough 
sbe  was  the  soul  of  the  war  against  Gra- 
nada. Sbe  considered  tbat  war  essential  to 
protect  the  Christian  &ith,  and  to  relieve 
her  subjects  from  fierce  and  formidable 
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Blies.  While  all  her  public  thoughts  and 
aot8  were  prinoely  and  august^  her  private 
habits  were  simple,  fmgal,  and  unostenta- 
tions.  In  the  interval  of  State  business, 
she  asserobled  round  her  the  ablest  men  in 
*  literature  and  science,  and  directed  herseif 
by  their  oonnsels,  in  promoting  letters  and 
arts.  Through  her  patronage,  Salamanca 
rose  to  that  height  which  it  assumed  among 
the  leamed  institations  of  the  age.  She 
promoted  the  distribation  of  honours  and 
rewards  for  the  Promulgation  of  knowledge, 
she  fostered  the  art  of  printing,  recently  in- 
vented,  and  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  presses  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom; 
books  were  admitted  free  of  all  duty,  and 
more,  we  are  told,  were  printed  in  Spain, 
at  that  carly  period  of  the  art,  than  in  the 
present  literary  age. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  destinies 
of  countries  depend  at  times  npon  the  yir- 
tues  of  indiriduals ,  and  how  it  is  given  to 
great  spirits,  by  combining*,  ezciting,  and 
directing  the  latent  powera  of  a  nation ,  to 
stamp  it,  as  it  were,  with  their  own  great- 
ness.  Such  beings  realise  the  idea  of  guar- 
dian  angels,  appointed  by  heaven  to  watch 
over  the  destinies  of  empires.  Such  had 
been  Prince  Henry  for  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal; and  such  was  now  for  Spain  the  il- 
lustrious  tsabella. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  COLÜMBÜS. 


CoLUMBUs  was  a  man  of  great  and  in- 
ventive  genius.  The  Operations  of  hia  mind 
were  energetic,  but  irregulär;  bursting  forth, 
at  times ,  with  that  irresistible  foroe  which 
characterizes  intellects  of  such  an  order. 
His  ambition  was  lofty  and  noble,  inspir- 
ing  him  with  high  thoughts,  and  an  anxiety 
to  distinguish  himself  by  great  achieveroents. 
He  aimed  at  dignity  and  wealth  in  the 
same  elevated  spirit  with  which  he  sought 
renown;  they  were  to  riae  from  the  terri- 
tories  he  should  diacover,  and  be  oommen- 
surate  in  importance.  The  vast  gains  that 
he  looked  forward  to  from  his  discoveries, 
he  intended  to  appropriate  to  princely  pur- 
poses ;  to  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  his  native  city,  to  the  foundation  of 


churches,  and,  above  all,  to  Crusades  for  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 

He  was  tenacious  of  his  rank  and  Privi- 
leges, not  from  a  mere  vulgär  love  of  titles, 
but  because  he  prized  them  as  testimonials 
and  trophies  of  hia  illustrious  deeds.  Every 
question  of  compromise  conoeming  them, 
he  repulsed  with  disdain.  „These  things,^ 
Said  he  nobly,  „concem  my  honour."  In  his 
testament,  he  enjoined  on  his  son  Diego, 
and  whomsoever  after  him  should  inherit 
his  estates,  whatever  other  titles  might  be 
granted  by  the  king,  always  to  sign  him- 
self simply  ^The  Admiral,"  by  way  of  per- 
petuating  in  the  fiunily  the  sonrce  of  its 
real  greatness. 

His  conduct  was  characterized  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  views,  and  the  magnanimity 
of  his  spirit  Instead  of  ravaging  the  newly 
fbund  countries  like  many  of  his  contempo- 
rary  discoverers,  who  were  intent  only  on 
immediate  gain,  he  regarded  them  with  the 
eyes  of  a  legislator ;  he  sought  to  colonize 
and  cultivate  them,  to  civilize  the  natives, 
to  subject  every  thing  to  the  control  of 
law,  Order,  and  religion,  and  thus  to  found 
regulär  and  prosperous  empires.  That  he 
failed  in  this,  was  the  fault  of  the  dissolute 
rabble  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  com- 
mand,  with  whom  all  law  was  tyranny,  and 
all  restraint  oppression. 

He  was  naturally  irritable  and  impetn- 
ous,  keenly  sensible  of  injury  and  injustice, 
yet  the  quicki^ess  of  his  temper  was  coun- 
teracted  by  the  benevolence  and  generosity 
of  his  heart  The  magnanimity  of  his  na- 
ture  shone  forth  through  all  the  troubles  of 
his  stormy  career.  Though  continually 
outraged  in  his  dignity,  braved  in  his  author- 
ity,  foiled  in  his  plans,  and  endangered  in 
his  person,  by  the  seditions  of  turbulent  and 
worthless  men,  and  that,  too,  at  times  when 
suffering  under  anguish  of  body  and  anpety 
of  mind,  enough  to  ezasperate  the  most 
patient,  yet  he  restrained  his  valiant  and 
indignant  spirit,  and  brought  himself  to 
forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to  supplicate. 
Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  how  free  he 
was  from  all  feeling  of  revenge,  how  ready 
to  forgive  and  forget  on  the  least  signs  of 
repentance  and  atonement.  He  has  been  ex- 
tolled  for  his  skiil  in  Controlling  others,  but 
far  greater  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the 
firmness  he  displayed  in  governing  himself. 

His  piety  was  genuine  and  fervent;  re- 
ligion mingled  with  the  whole  course  of  bis 
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thougbts  and  actions,  and  shone  foi*th  in 
his  most  private  and  unstndied  wiitings. 
Whenever  he  made  any  great  discovery,  he 
devoutly  returned  thanks  to  God.  The  voice 
of  prayer  and  the  melody  of  praise  rose  from 
his  ships  on  discovering  the  new  world, 
and  his  first  action  on  landing  was  to  pros- 
trate himself  upon  the  earth,  and  offer  np 
th^nksgivings.  Every  evening  the  Salve 
Regina^  and  other  vesper  hymns,  were 
chanted  by  his  crew,  and  masses  were  per- 
formed  in  the  beauiiful  groves  that  bordered 
the  wild  shores  of  this  heathen  land.  All 
his  great  enterprises  were  undertaken  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ,  and  he  partook 
of  the  holy  sacrament  previons  to  embar- 
kation.  He  observed  the  festivals  of  the 
church  in  the  wiidest  Situation.  The 
Sabbath  was  to  him  a  day  of  sacred 
trest,  on  which  he  would  never  sail  from 
a  port,  uniess  in  case  of  extreme  neces-- 
ßity»  The  religion  thus  deeply  -  seated  in 
his  soul  difiused  a  sober  dignity,  and  a  be- 
nign composure  over  his  whole  depoitment ; 
his  very  language  was  pure  and  guarded, 
and  free  from  all  gi'oss  or  irreverent  ex- 
pressions. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  his 
piety  was  raingled  with  superstition ,  and 
darkened  by  the  bigotry  of  the  age.  He 
evidently  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  all 
the  nations  who  did  not  acknowledge  the 
Christian  faith  were  destitute  of  natural  rights; 
and  that  the  stemest  measures  might  be 
used  for  their  conversion ,  and  the  severest 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them,  if  obstinate 
in  unbelief.  In  this  spirit  of  bigotry  he 
oonsidered  himself  justified  in  making  cap- 
tives  of  the  Indians,  and  transporting  them 
to  Spain,  to  have  them  taught  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  in  selling  them  for 
slaves  if  tfaey  pretended  to  resist  his  inva- 
sions.  In  doing  the  latter,  he  sinned  against 
the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  against 
the  feelings  he  had  originally  entertained 
and  expressed  towards  this  gentle  and  hos- 
pitable  people;  but  he  was  goaded  on  by 
the  mercenary  impatience  of  the  crown,  and 
by  the  sneers  of  his  enemies,  at  the  unpro- 
fitable result  of  his  enterpnses.  It  is  but 
justice  to  his  character  to  observe,  that  the 
enslavement  of  the  Indians  thus  taken  in 
battle  was  at  first  openly  countenanced  by 
the  crown,  and  that,  when  the  question  ot 
right  came  to  be  discussed  at  the  request  of 
the  qneen,  several  of  the  most  distinguished 


jurists  and  theologians  advocated  the  prac- 
tice ;  so  that  the  question  was  finally  settled 
in  favour  of  the  Indians  solely  by  the  hu- 
manity  of  Isabel^.  As  the  veneiable  bi- 
shop  Las  Casas  observes,  where  the  most  , 
leamed  men  have  doubted,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  an  unlearned  mariner  should  err. 

These  remarks ,  in  palliation  of  the  oon- 
duct  of  Columbus,  are  required  by  candour« 
It  is  proper  to  show  him  in  oonnexion  with 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  lest  the  errors 
of  the  times  should  be  considered  his  indi- 
vidual  faults.  It  is  not  intended ,  however, 
to  justify  him  on  a  point  where  it  is  inex- 
cusable  to  err.  Let  it  remain  a  blot  on  his 
illustrious  name,  and  letothers  deriveales* 
son  from  it. 

A  peculiar  trait  in  his  rieh  and  yarieil 
character  remains  to  be  noticed;  namely, 
that  ardent  and  enthusiastic  imagination, 
which  threw  a  magnificenoe  over  his  whole 
course  of  thought.  A  poetical  temperament 
is  discemible  throughout  all  his  writings 
and  in  all  his  actions.  We  see  it  in  all  his 
descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  the  wild  lands 
he  was  discovering;  in  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  extols  the  verdure  of  the  forests, 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  and  the  cry- 
stal  cleamcss  of  the  running  streams;  the 
blandness  of  the  temperature,  the  purity  of 
atmos^here,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  air, 
„füll  of  dew  and  sweetness.^  It  spread  a 
golden  and  glorious  world  aronnd  him,  and 
tinged  every  thing  with  its  own  gorgeous 
colours.  It  betrayed  him  into  visionary 
speculations ,  which  subjected  him  to  the 
sneers  and  cavils  of  men  of  cooler  and  sa- 
fer, but  more  grovelling  minds.  Such  were 
the  conjectures  formed  on  the  coast  of  Paria, 
about  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  Situa- 
tion of  terrestrial  paradise;  about  the  mines 
of  Ophir,  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the 
ancients;  and  such  was  the  heroic  scheme 
of  a  Crusade,  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  It  filled  his  mind  with  solemn 
and  visionary  roeditations  on  mystic  passages 
of  the  scriptures ,  and  on  the  shadowy  por- 
tents  of  the  prophecies.  It  exalted  his  own 
ofBoe  in  his  eyes,  and  made  him  oonceive 
himself  an  agent  sent  forth  upon  a  sublime  and 
awful  missiön,  and  subject  to  mysterious  in- 
timations  from  the  Deity ;  such  as  the  voice 
which  he  imagined  spoke  to  him  in  comfort 
amidst  the  troubles  of  Hispaniola,  and  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  on  the  disastrous 
coast  of  Veragua. 
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He  wa8  decidedly  a  visionary,  but  a  vi- 
sionary  oif  an  uncommon  kind,  and  successful 
in  his  dreams.  The  manner  in  which  bis 
ardent  imagination  and  mercurial  natnre  was 
controlled  bj  a  powerful  judgment ,  and  di- 
rected  by  an  acute  sagacity,  is  the  niost  ex- 
traordinary  featare  in  his  character.  Thus 
governed,  his  iroagination,  instead  of  ex- 
hausting  itself  in  idle  flights,  lent  aid  to  his 
judgment,  and  enabled  him  to  form  con- 
dusions  at  which  common  minds  could  never 
have  arrived,  nay,  which  tbey  ooald  not  per- 
oeive  when  pointed  out. 

To  his  intellectual  vision  it  was  given  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  trace  in 
the  conjectnres  and  reveries  of  past  ages  the 
indications  of  an  unknown  world;  as  sooth- 
Bayers  were  said  to  read  predictions  in  the 
Stars,  and  to  foretell  events  from  the  visions 
of  the  night  ^His  soul%  observes  a  Spanish 
writer,  ,,was  superior  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  For  him  was  reserved  the  great 
enterprise  of  traversing  a  sea  which  had 
giVen  rise  to  so  many  fahles ,  and  of  de- 
dphering  the  mystery  of  his  age." 

With  all  the  visionary  fervour  of  his 
imagination,  its  fondest  dreams  feil  short  of 
the  reality.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  grandeur  of  his  discovery!  Until  his 
last  breath,  he  entertained  the  idea  that  he 
had  merely  opened  a  new  way  to  the  old 
resort«!  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  dis- 
covered  some  of  the  wild  regions  of  the 
east.  He  supposed  Hispaniola  to  be  the 
ancient  Ophir  which  had  been  visited  by 
the  ships  of  King  Salomon,  and  that  Cuba 
and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remoto  parts  of 
Asia.  What  visions  of  glory  would  have 
broken  upon  his  mind,  could  he  have  known 
that  he  had  indeed  discovered  a  new  con- 
tinent  equal  to  the  old  world  in  magnitude, 
and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all 
the  earth  hitherto  known  by  civilized  man! 
and  how  would  his  magnanimous  spirit 
have  been  consoled,  amidst  the  afBictions 
of  age,  and  the  cares  of  penury,  the  ne- 
glect  of  a  fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of 
an  ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  antid- 
pated  the  splendid  empires  which  would 
arise  in  the  beautiinl  world  he  had  dis- 
covered; and  the  nations  and  tongues  and 
languages  which  were  to  fill  its  lands  with 
his  renown,  and  to  revere  and  bless  his 
name  to  the  latest  posterity! 


CUSTOMS  AND  CHARACTERISTiCS  OF 
IRE  IN^IANS. 


CoLCMBus  had  already  discovered  the 
eiTor  of  one  of  his  opinions  conceming  the 
islanders  formed  during  his  first  voyage. 
They  were  not  so  entirely  pacific,  nor  so 
ignorant  of  warlike  arts,  as  he  had  ima- 
gined.  The  casual  desoents  of  the  Caribs 
had  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coast  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  use 
of  arm ;  and  Caonabo  had  introduced  some- 
thing  of  his  own  warlike  spirit  into  the 
centre  of  the  Island.  Yet,  generally  speak- 
ing,  the  habits  of  the  people  were  mild  and 
gentle.  Their  religious  creed  was  of  a  vagne 
yet  simple  nature.  They  believed  in  one 
Supreme  Being",  who  inhaWted  the  sky, 
who  was  immortal,  omnipotent,  and  in- 
visible;  to  whom  they  ascribed  an  origin, 
having  had  a  mother,  but  no  fether.  They 
never  addressed  their  worship  directly  to 
him,  but  to  inferior  deities ,  called  zemes,  .a 
kind  of  messengers  or  mediators.  Each  ca- 
dque,  each  family,  and  each  individual,  had 
a  particular  zemi  as  a  tutelary  or  protect- 
ing  genius;  whose  Image,  generally  of  a 
hideous  form,  was  placed  about  their  houses, 
carved  on  their  fümiture,  and  sometimes 
bound  to  their  foreheads,  when  they  went 
to  battle.  They  believed  their  zemes  to  be 
transferable,  with  all  their  beneficial  powers; 
they,  therefore,  often  stole  them  from  each 
other  and,  when  the  Spaniards  arrived,  hid 
them  away,  lest  they  should  be  taken  by  the 
strangers. 

They  believed  that  these  zemes  presided 
over  every  object  in  nature.  Some  had  sway 
over  the  Clements,  causing  steril  or  abundant 
years,  sending  whirlwinds  and  tempests  of 
rain  and  thunder,  or  sweet  and  tempera^te 
breezes,  and  prolific  showers.  Some  governed 
the  seas  and  forests,  the  Springs  and  fonn- 
tains,  like  the  nereids,  the  dryads,  and  satyrs 
of  antiquity.  They  gave  success  in  hunt- 
ing  and  fishing;  Üiey  guided  the  mountain 
streams  into  safe  Channels,  leading  them  to 
meander  peacefully  through  the  plains;  or, 
if  incensed,  they  caused  them  to  hurst  forth 
into  floods  and  torrents,  inundating  and 
laying  waste  the  Valleys. 

The  Indians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  medicinal  properties  of  trees  and  vege- 
tables.  Their  butios,  or  priests,  acted  as 
physicians,  curing  diseases    with  simples, 
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but  making  use  of  many  roysterioas  rites ; 
chanting  and  burning  a  light  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  patient,  and  pretending  to  exorcise 
the  malad 7,  and  to  send  it  to  the  sea  or  to 
the  mountain.  They  practised  also  many 
deoeptions,  making  the  idols  to  speak  with 
oracular  voice,  to  enforce  the  Orders  of  the 
caciques. 

Once  a  year  each  cacique  heid  a  festival 
in  honour  of  his  zemi,  when  his  subjects 
formed  a  procession  to  the  temple;  the  mar- 
ried  men  and  women  decorated  with  their 
raost  precions  omaments ;  the  young  females 
entirely  naked ;  carry ing  baskets  of  cakes,  or- 
namented  with  flowers,  and  singing  as  they 
advanced,  while  the  cacique  beat  time  on 
an  Indian  drum.  After  the  cakes  had  been 
offered  to  the  zemi,  they  were  broken  and 
distributed  among  the  people,  to  be  pre- 
served  in  their  houses  as  eharms  against  all 
adverse  accidents.  The  young  females  then 
danced  to  the  cadence  of  songs  in  praise  of 
their  ancient  caciques,  and  the  whole  cere- 
mony  concluded  by  a  grand  invocation  to 
the  zemi  to  watch  over  and  protect  the 
nation. 

The  natives  believed  that  their  island  of 
Hayti  was  the  earliest  part  of  creation,  and 
that  the  sun  and  rooon  issued  out  of  one  of 
its  cavems  to  give  light  to  the  universe. 
This  cavem  still  exists  near  Cape  Fran^ois, 
and  the  hole  in  the  roof  roay  still  be  seen 
from  whence  the  Indian  believed  the  sun 
and  moon  had  sallied  forth  to  take  their 
places  in  Üie  sky.  It  was  consecrated  as  a 
kind  of  temple;  two  idols  were  placed  in  it, 
and  the  walls  were  decorated  with  green 
branches.  In  times  of  great  drought  the 
natives  made  pilgrimages  and  processions 
to  it,  with  songs  and  dances,  and  offerings 
of  fruit  and  flowers. 

They  ascribed  to  another  cavem  the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  believing  that  the 
large  men  issued  forth  from  a  great  aperture, 
bat  the  little  men  from  a  little  cranny.  For 
a  long  time  they  dared  venture  from  the 
cavem  only  in  ^e  night,  for  the  sight  of 
the  sun  was  fatal  to  them,  produdng  wonder- 
ful  transformations.  One  of  their  nnmber 
having  lingered  on  a  river's  bank,  where  he 
was  fishing,  nntil  the  sun  had  risen  was 
tumed  into  a  bird  of  melodious  note,  which 
jearly,  about  the  time  of  his  transformation, 
is  heard  singing  plaintively  in  the  night) 
bewailing  his  misfortune.  This  is  the  same  bird 
which  Columbus  mistook  for  a  nightingale. 

Herrigi  Amexiau.  Literatur.  II. 


Like  most  savage  nations,  they  had  a 
tradition  oonceming  the  deluge,  equally  fan- 
ciful  with  the  preceding.  They  said  that 
there  once  lived  in  the  island  a  mighty  ca- 
cique, whose  only  son  conspiring  against 
him,  he  slew  him.  He  afterwards  preserved 
his  bones  in  a  gourd,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  natives  with  the  remains  of  their  friends. 
On  a  subsequent  day,  the  cacique  and  his 
wife  opened  the  gourd  to  contemplate  the 
bones  of  their  son,  when,  to  their  surprise, 
several  fish  leaped  out.  Upon  this  the  dis- 
creet  cacique  closed  the  gourd  and  placed  it 
on  the  top  of  his  hut,  boasting  that  he  had 
the  sea  shut  up  within  it,  and  couid  have 
fish  whenever  he  pleased«  Four  brothers, 
however,  children  of  the  same  birth,  and 
curious  intermeddlers,  hearing  of  this  gourd, 
came  during  the  absence  of  the  cacique  to 
peep  into  it.  In  their  carelessness  they 
sufiered  it  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  where 
it  was  dashed  to  pieces;  when,  lo!  to  their 
astonishraent  and  dismay,  there  issued  forth  a 
mighty  fiood,  with  dolphins  and  sharks,  tumbl- 
ing  porpoises  and  great  spouting  whales; 
and  the  water  spread  until  it  ovei*flowed 
the  earth,  and  formed  the  ocean,  leaving 
only  the  tops  of  the  mountains  uncovered, 
which  are  the  present  islands. 

They  had  singular  modes  of  treating  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  When  the  life  of  a 
cacique  was  despaired  of,  they  strangled 
him  out  of  a  principle  of  respect,  rather 
than  sufier  him  to  die  like  the  vulgär.  Com* 
mon  people,  in  like  Situation,  were  extended 
in  their  hammocks,  bread  and  water  placed 
beside  them^  and  they  were  then  abandoned 
to  die  in  solitude.  Sometimes  they  were 
carried  to  the  cacique ,  and  if  he  permitted 
them  the  distinction,  they  were  strangled. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  was  sometimes 
consumed  with  fire  in  his  habitation;  some- 
times the  bones  were  retained,  orthe  head, 
or  a  limb,  and  treasured  up  among  the  fa- 
mily  reliques.  Afler  the  death  of  a  cacique, 
his  body  was  opened,  dried  at  a  Are,  and 
preserved. 

They  had  confused  notions  of  the  existenoe 
of  the  sonl  when  separated  from  the  body, 
and  believed  in  apparitions  of  the  deceased. 
They  had  an  idea  that  the  spirits  of  good 
men  after  death  were  reum'ted  to  the  spirits 
of  those  they  had  most  loved,  and  to  those 
of  their  ancestors :  they  were  transported  to 
a  happy  region,  generally  supposed  to  be 
near  a  lake,  in  the  beautiful  province  of 
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Xaragua,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Island. 
Here  thej  lived  in  ghady  and  blooming  bow- 
erSf  with  lovely  fem^es,  and  banqueted 
on  delicious  fruits. 

The  dances  to  which  the  natives  were 
80  addicted  were  not  mere  idle  pastiraes, 
bat  were  often  oeremonials  of  a  religious 
and  mystic  nature.  In  these  were  typißed 
their  historical  events  and  their  projected  en- 
terprises,  whether  of  war  or  hunting.  They 
were  performed  to  the  chant  of  certain  me- 
tres  and  ballads  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration  to  generation ;  some  of  a  sacred  cha- 
racter,  containing  their  notions  of  theology 
and  their  religious  fahles;  others  heroicand 
historic,  rehearsing  the  deeds  of  their  ances- 
tors.  These  hymns  they  called  areytos, 
and  sang  them  to  the  accompaniment  of  rüde 
timbrels  made  from  the  Shells  of  certain 
fishes,  or  to  the  sound  of  a  drum  made 
from  a  hoUow  tree. 

The  natives  appeared  to  the  Spaniards 
to  be  an  idle  and  iroprovident  race,  and  in- 
different to  most  of  the  objects  of  human 
anxiety  and  toil.  They  were  impatient  of 
all  kinds  of  labour,  scarcely  giving  them- 
selves  the  trouble  to  cultivate  the  yuca  root, 
the  maize,  and  the  sweet  potatoe,  which 
formed  their  main  articles  of  food.  They 
loitered  away  existence  under  the  shade  of 
tlTeir  trees,  or  amusing  themselves  occasion- 
ally  with  their  games  and  dances. 

In  fact,  they  were  destitute  of  all  power- 
iul  motives  to  toil,  being  fi*ee  from  mo8t  of 
those  wants  which  doom  mankind,  in  ciyi- 
lized  life,  and  in  less  genial  diroes,  to  in- 
cossant  labour.  In  the  soft  region  of  the 
vega,  the  circHng  seasons  brought  each  its 
Store  of  iruits,  and  while  some  were  ga- 
thered  in  füll  maturity,  others  were  ripen- 
ing  on  the  boughs,  and  buds  and  blossoms 
gave  promi^e  of  still  succeeding  abundance. 
What  need  was  there  of  gamering  up  and 
anxiously  providing  for  Coming  days,  to  men 
who  lived  amid  a  perpetual  harvest?  What 
need,  too,  of  toilfully  spinn  in  g  or  labouring 
at  the  loom,  where  a  genial  temperature 
prevailed  throughout  the  year,  and  neither 
nature  nor  custom  prescribed  the  necessity 
of  clothing. 

The  hospitality  which  characterises  men 
in  such  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of  existence 
was  evinced  towards  Columbus  and  bis  fol- 
lowers,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  vega. 
"Wherever  they  went  it  was  a  continual 
scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  and  the  na- 


tives hastened  from  all  parts  to  lay-the 
treasures  of  their  groves,  and  streams,  and 
mountains^  at  the  feet  of  beings  whom  they 
still  considered  as  descended  from  the  skies, 
to  bring  blessings  to  their  island. 

The  dream  of  natural  liberty  and  Ignor- 
ant content  was  as  yet  unbroken ,  bnt  the 
fiat  had  gone  forth ;  the  white  man  had  pe- 
netrated  into  the  land;  avarice,  and  pride, 
and  ambition,  and  sordid  care,  and  pining 
labour,  were  soon  to  follow,  and  the  indo- 
lent paradise  of  the  Indian  was  about  to 
disappear  for  ever. 


THE  FORAY  OF  THE   SPANISH  CAVA- 

LIERS  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF 

MALAGA. 


The  foray  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan 
had  touched  the  pride  of  the  Andalusian 
chivalry,  and  they  determined  on  retaliation. 
For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  cavaliers  assembled  at  Antequera, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1483.  The  leaders 
of  the  enterprise  were  the  gallant  marquis 
of  Cadiz,  Don  Pedro  Henriques,  adelantado 
of  Andalusia,  Don  Juan  de  Silva,  count  of 
Cifiientes,  and  bearer  of  the  royal  Standard, 
who  commanded  in  Seville,  Don  Alonzo  de 
Cardenas,  master  of  the  religious  and  mili- 
tary  order  of  Santiago,  and  Don  Alonzo  de 
Aguilar.  Several  other  cavaliers  of  note 
hastened  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise,  and 
in  a  little  time,  about  twenty-seven  hundred 
horse  and  several  companies  of  foot  were 
assembled  within  the  old  warlike  city  of 
Antequera,  comprising  the  very  flower  of 
Andalusian  chivalry.  A  Council  of  war  was 
held  by  the  Chiefs,  to  determine  in  what 
quarter  they  should  strike  a  blow.  The 
rival  Moorish  kings  were  waging  civil  war 
with  each  oiher  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada, 
and  the  whole  country  lay  open  to  inroad. 
Various  plans  were  proposed  by  the  different 
cavaliers.  The  marquis  of  Cadiz  was  desir- 
ous  of  scaling  the  walls  of  Zahara,  and 
regaining  possession  of  that  important  fbrt- 
ress.  The  master  of  Santiago,  however, 
suggested  a  wider  ränge,  and  still  more  im- 
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portant  object.  He  had  received  infonnation  \ 
from  his  adalides,  who  were  apostate  Moors,  | 
that  an  incureion  might  be  made  with  sa-  ! 
feij  into  a  inountainous  region  near  Malaga,  \ 
called  the  Axarquia.  Here  were  Valleys  of 
pasture  land,  well  stocked  with  flocks  and 
herds;  and  there  were  numerous  villages  j 
and  hamlets,  which  would  be  an  easy  prey.  | 
The  city  of  Malaga  was  too  weakly  garri- 
soned  and  had  too  few  cavalry,  to  send  forth 
any  force  in  Opposition ;  and,  he  added,  that 
they  might  extend  their  ravages  to  its  very 
gates,  and  peradventure  carry  Üiat  wealthy 
place  by  sudden  assault.  The  adventurons 
spirits  of  the  cavaliers  were  inflamed  by  this 
Suggestion;  in  their  sanguine  oonfidence, 
they  already  beheld  Malaga  in  their  power, 
and  they  were  eager  for  the  enterpris^.  The 
marqnis  of  Cadiz  endeavoured  to  interpose 
a  little  cool  caution:  he  likewise  had  apo- 
state adalides,  the  most  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced  on  the  borders.  Among  these  he 
placed  especial  reliance  on  one,  named  Luis 
Amar,  who  knew  all  the  mountains  and 
Valleys  of  the  country.  He  had  received 
from  him  a  particular  account  of  these  moun- 
tains of  the  Axarquia.  Their  savage  and 
broken  nature  was  a  snfBcient  defence  for 
the  fierce  people  that  inhabited  them,  who, 
manning  their  rocks,  and  their  tremendous 
passes,  which  were  often  nothing  more  than 
the  deep,  dry  bed  of  torrents,  might  set 
whole  armies  at  defiance.  £ven  if  van- 
qnished,  they  a£R)rded  no  spoil  to  the  victor ; 
their  houses  were  little  better  than  bare  walls, 
and  they  would  drive  off  their  scanty  flocks 
and  herds  to  the  fortresses  of  the  mountains. 
The  sober  oonnsel  of  the  marqnis  was  over- 
ruled.  The  cavaliers,  accustomed  to  moun- 
tain  warfare,  considered  themselves  and  their 
horses  equal  to  any  wild  and  rugged  ex- 
pedition,  and  were  Äushed  with  the  idea  of 
a  brilliant  assault  upon  Malaga. 

Leaving  all  heavy  baggage  at  Anteqnera, 
and  all  such  as  had  horses  too  weak  for 
this  mountain  scramble,  they  set  fbrth,  füll 
of  spirit  and  confidence.  Don  Alonzo  de 
Aguilar  and  the  adelantado  of  Andalusia, 
led  the  squadron  of  advance;  the  count  of 
Cifuentes  followed,  with  certain  of  the  chi- 
valry  of  Seville ;  then  came  the  battalion  of 
the  most  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marqnis  of  Cadiz :  he  was  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  brothers  and  nephews,  and 
many  cavaliers  who  sought  distinction  under 
his  banner;  and  as  this  family-band  paraded  i 


in  martia]  State  through  the  streets  of  An« 
teqnera,  they  attracted  universal  attention 
and  applause.  The  rearguard  was  led  by 
Don  Alonzo  Cardenas,  master  of  Santiago; 
and  was  composed  of  the  knights  of  his 
Order,  and  the  cavaliers  of  Ecija,  with  men 
at  arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  whom  the 
king  had  placed  under  his  command.  The 
army  was  attended  by  a  great  train  of  mules, 
laden  with  provisions  for  a  few  days'  supply, 
until  they  should  be  able  to  forage  among  the 
Moorish  villages.  Never  did  a  more  gallant 
and  self-confident  little  army  tread  the  earth. 
It  was  composed  of  men  füll  of  health  and 
vigour,  to  whom  war  was  a  pastime  and 
delight.  They  had  spared  no  expense  in 
their  equipments;  for  never  was  the  pomp 
of  war  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  among 
the  proud  chivalry  of  Spain.  Cased  in  ar- 
mour,  richly  inlaid  and  erabossed,  decked 
with  rieh  surcoats  and  w^ving  plumes,  and 
superbly  mounted  on  Andalusian  steeds, 
they  pranced  out  of  Anteqnera ,  with  ban- 
ners  flying,  and  their  various  devices  and 
armorial  bearings  ostentatiously  displayed; 
and,  in  the  confidence  of  their  hopes,  pro- 
mised  the  inhabitants  to  enrich  them  with 
the  spoils  of  Malaga.  In  the  rear  of  this 
warlike  pageant  followed  a  peaoeful  band, 
intent  upon  profiting  by  the  antidpated  ric- 
tories.  They  were  not  the  customary  wretches 
that  hover  about  armies,  to  plunder  and  strip 
the  dead ;  but  goodly  and  substantial  traders, 
from  Seville,  Cordova,  and  other  cities  of 
traffic  They  rode  sleek  mules ,  and  were 
dad  in  fair  raiment,  with  long  leathem  purses 
at  their  girdles,  well  fiUed  with  pistoles  and 
other  golden  coin.  They  had  heard  of  the 
spoils  wasted  by  the  soldiery  at  the  capture 
of  Alhama,  and  were  provided  with  monies 
to  buy  up  the  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  rieh 
silks  and  cloths,  that  should  form  the  plun- 
der of  Malaga.  The  proud  cavaliers  eyed 
these  sons  of  traffic  with  great  disdain,  but 
permitted  them  to  follow  for  the  convenience 
of  the  troops,  who  might  otberwise  be  over- 
burdened  with  booty. 

It  had  been  intended  to  conduct  this  ex- 
pedition  with  great  celerity  and  sVcrecy ;  but 
the  noise  of  their  preparations  had  already 
reached  the  city  of  Malaga.  The  garrison, 
it  is  true,  was  weak,  but  the  Commander 
was  himself  a  host.  This  was  Muley  Ab- 
dallah, oommonly  called  £1  Zagal,  or  „the 
valiant,"    He  was  yonnger  brother  of  Muley 
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Aben  Hassan,  and  general  of  the  few  forces 
which  remained  faithful  to  the  old  monarch. 
He  possessed  equal  fierceness  of  spirit  with 
his  brother,  and  surpassed  him  in  craftand 
vigilance.  His  veiy  name  was  a  war-cry 
among  his  soldieiy,  who  had  the  most  ex- 
travagant opinion  of  his  prowess. 

El  Zagal  suspected  that  Malaga  was  the 
object  of  this  noisy  expedition.  He  con- 
suited  with  old  Bexir,  a  Veteran  Moor,  who 
govemed  the  city.  „If  this  army  of  ma- 
rauders  were  to  reach  Malaga,^  said  he, 
„we  should  hardly  be  able  to  keep  them 
without  its  walls.  I  will  throw  myself,  with 
a  small  force,  into  the  monntains,  rouse  the 
peasantry,  take  possession  of  the  passes,  and 
endeavour  to  give  these  Spanish  cavaliers 
sufficient  entertainment  upon  the  road.^ 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday  that  the  prankl- 
ing  army  of  high-mettled  warriors  issued 
from  the  ancient  gates  of  Antequera.  They 
marched  all  day  and  night,  making  their 
way  secretly,  as  they  supposed,  throngh  the 
passes  of  the  mountains.  As  the  tract  of 
country  they  intended  to  maraud  was  far  in 
the  Moorish  territories,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  they  did  not  arrive  there 
nntil  late  in  the  following  day.  In  passing 
through  these  stera  and  lofty  mountains, 
their  path  was  often  along  the  bottom  of  a 
barranca,  or  deep  rocky  valley,  with  a  scanty 
stream  dashing  along  it,  among  the  loose 
rccks  and  stones  which  it  had  broken  and 
rolled  down  in  the  time  of  its  autumnal 
violence.  Sometimes  their  road  wasamere 
rambla ,  or  dry  bed  of  a  torrent ,  cut  deep 
into  the  mountains,  and  fiUed  with  their 
shattered  fragments.  These  barrancas  and 
ramblas  were  overhung  by  immense  cliffs 
and  precipices,  forming  the  lurking-places  of 
ambuscades  during  the  wars  between  the 
Moors  and  Spaniards,  as  in  after-times  they 
have  become  the  favourite  haunts  of  robbers, 
to  waylay  the  unfortunate  traveller. 

As  the  snn  went  down,  the  cavaliers 
came  to  a  lofty  part  of  the  mountains,  com- 
manding,  to  their  right,  a  distant  glimpse 
of  a  part  of  the  fair  vega  of  Malaga,  with 
the  hlue  Mediterranean  beyond,  and  they 
hailed  it  with  exultation  as  a  glimpse  of  the 
promised  land.  As  the  night  closed  in  they 
reached  the  chain  of  little  Valleys  and  ham- 
lets,  looked  up  among  these  rocky  heights, 
and  known  among  the  Moors  by  the  name 
of  the  Axarquia.  Here  their  vaunting  hopes 
were  destincKl  to  meet  with  the  first  dis- 


appointment.  The  inhabitants  had  heard  of 
their  approach;  they  had  conveyed  away 
their  cattle  and  effects ;  and,  with  their  wives 
and  children  had  taken  refuge  in  the  towers 
and  fortresses  of  the  mountains.  Enraged 
at  their  di^appointment,  the  troops  set  fire 
to  the  deserted  honses,  and  pressed  fo^ward, 
hoping  for  better  fortune  as  they  advaneed. 
Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  the  other  ca- 
valiers in  the  vanguard,  spread  out  their 
forces  to  lay  waste  the  country,  capturing 
a  few  lingering  herds  of  cattle,  with  the 
Moorish  peasants  who  were  driving  them  to 
some  place  of  safety.  While  this  marauding 
party  carried  fire  and  sword  in  the  advance, 
and  lit  up  the  roountain-clifis  with  the  fiames 
of  the  hamlets,  the  master  of  Santiago,  who 
brought  up  the  rearguard,  maintained  strict 
Order,  keeping  his  knights  together  in  marshal 
array,  ready  for  attack  or  defence  should  an 
enemy  appear.  The  men  at  arms  of  the 
Holy  Brotherhood  attempted  to  roam  in  quest 
of  booty;  but  he  called  them  back,  and  re- 
buked  them  severely. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  part  of  the 
mountain  completely  broken  ^p  by  barrancas 
and  ramblas  of  vast  depth,  and  shagged  with 
rocks  and  precipices.  It  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  order  ofmarch;  thehorseshad 
no  room  for  action,  and  were  scarcely  man- 
ageable,  having  to  scramble  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  up  and  down  frightful  dedivities, 
where  there  was  scarce  footing  for  a  moun- 
tain-goat.  Passing  by  a  buming  village, 
the  light  of  the  fiames  revealed  their  per- 
plexed  Situation.  The  Moors  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  watch-tower  on  an  impending 
height,  shouted  with  exultation,  when  they 
looked  down  upon  these  glittering  cavaliers, 
struggling  and  stumbling  among  the  rocks. 
Sallying  forth  from  their  tower,  they  took 
possession  of  the  cliffs  which  overhung  the 
ravine,  and  hurled  darts  and  stones  upon 
the  enemy.  It  was  with  the  utmost  grief 
of  heart  that  the  good  master  of  Santiago 
beheld  his  brave  men  fslling,  like  hdpless 
victims,  around  him,  without  the  means  of 
resistance  or  revenge.  The  confusion  of  his 
followers  was  increased  by  the  shoutsofthe 
Moors ,  multiplied  by  the  echoes  of  every 
crag  and  diff ,  as  if  they  were  surrounded 
by  innumerable  foes.  Being  entirely  Ignor- 
ant of  the  country,  in  their  struggles  to 
extricate  themselves,  they  plunged  into  other 
glens  and  defiles,  where  they  were  still  more 
exposed  to  danger.     In  this  extremity,  the 
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master  of  Santiago  despatched  meseengers 
in  search  of  duccour.  The  marqnis  of  Cadiz, 
like  a  loyal  companion  in  arms,  hastened  to 
his  aid  wilh  his  cavalry.  His  approach 
diecked  the  assaalts  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
roaster  was  at  length  enabled  to  extricate 
his  troops  from  the  defile.  In  the  mean 
time,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and  his  com- 
panions,  in  their  eager  advance,  had  like- 
wise  got  entangled  in  deep  glens,  and  dry 
beds  of  toirents ,  where  they  had  been  se- 
verely  galled  by  the  insulting  attacks  of  a 
handful  of  Moorish  peasants,  posted  on  the 
im  pending  precipiees.  The  proud  spirit  of 
de  Aguilar  was  incensed  at  having  the  game 
of  war  thus  tumed  upon  bim,  and  his  gal- 
lant  forces  domineered  over  by  mountain- 
boors,  whom  he  had  thought  to  drive  like 
their  own  cattle  to  Antequera.  Hearing, 
bowever,  that  the  roarqnis  of  Cadiz  and  the 
master  of  Santiago  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  he  disregarded  his  own  danger,  and, 
calling  together  his  troops,  retnmed  to  assist 
them,  or  rather,  to  partake  of  their  perils. 
Being  once  more  assembled  together,  the 
ca valiers  held  a  hasty  Council,  amidst  the 
hnriing  of  stones  and  whistling  of  arrows ; 
and  their  resolves  were  quickened  by  the 
sight,  from  time  to  time,  of  some  gallant 
companion  in  arms  laid  low.  They  deter- 
mined,  that  there  was  no  spoil  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  repay  the  extraordinary 
peril ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  abandon  the 
h^rds  they  had  already  taken,  which  only 
embarrassed  their  march,  and  to  retreat  with 
all  speed  to  less  dangerous  gronnd. 

The  adalides  or  guides  were  ordered  to 
lead  the  way  out  of  this  place  of  camage. 
These,  thinking  to  conduct  them  by  the 
most  secnre  route,  led  them  by  a  steep  and 
rocky  pass,  difficult  to  the  foot-soldiers,  but 
almost  impracticable  to  the  cavalry.  It  was 
overhnng  with  precipiees,  whence  showers 
of  stones  and  arrows  were  poured  upon  them, 
accompanied  by  savage  yells,  which  appalied 
the  stoutest  heart.  In  some  places  they  could 
pass  but  one  at  a  time,  and  were  often 
transpierced,  horse  and  rider,  by  the  Moorish 
darts ;  the  progress,  of  their  comrades  im- 
peded  by  their  djing  struggles.  The  sur- 
rounding  precipiees  were  lit  up  by  a  thou- 
sand  alarm  fires,  and  every  crag  and  diff 
had  its  flames,  by  the  light  of  which  they 
beheld  their  foes  bounding  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  looking  more  like  fiends  than  mortal 
men.    Either  through  terror  and  confusion. 


or  through  real  ignorance  of  the  country, 
their  guides,  instead  of  conducting  them  out 
of  the  mountains,  led  them  deeper  into  their 
fatal  recesses.  The  moming  dawned  upon 
them  in  a  narrow  rambia,  its  bottom  filled 
with  broken  rocks,  where  once  had  raved 
along  the  mountain  torrent,  while  above 
them  beetled  huge  arid  cliffs,  over  the  brows 
of  which  they  beheld  the  turbaned  heads  of 
their  fierce  and  exulling  foes.  What  a  dif- 
ferent  appearance  did  the  unfortunate  cava- 
liers  present,  from  the  gallant  band  that 
marched  so  vauntingly  out  of  Antequera! 
Covered  with  dust,  and  blood,  and  wounds, 
and  haggard  wilh  fatigue  and  horror,  they 
looked  like  victims  rather  than  warriors. 
Many  of  their  banners  were  lost,  and  not 
a  trumpet  was  heard  to  rally  their  sinking 
spirits.  The  raen  turned  with  imploring 
eyes  to  their  Commanders,  while  the  hearts 
of  the  cavaliers  were  ready  to  burst  with 
rage  and  grief,  at  the  merciless  havoc  made 
among  their  faithful  followers. 

All  day  they  made  ineffectual  attempts 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  mountains. 
Columns  of  smoke  rose  fk)m  the  heights 
where  in  the  preceding  night  had  blazed  the 
alarm-fire.  The  mountaineers  assembled  from 
every  direction ;  they  swarmed  at  every  pass, 
getting  in  the  advance  of  the  Christians,  and 
garrisoning  the  cliffs  like  so  many  towers 
and  battlements. 

Night  dosed  again  upon  the  Christians, 
when  they  were  shut  up  in  a  narrow  valley, 
traversed  by  a  deep  stream,  and  surrounded 
by  precipiees  that  seemed  to  rcach  the  skics, 
and  on  which  the  alarm -fires  blazed  and 
flared.  Suddenly  a  new  cry  was  heard  re- 
sounding  along  the  Valley.  ,,E1  Zagal!  El 
Zagal!"  echoed  from  cLff  to  cliff:  „What 
cry  IS  that",  said  the  master  of  Santiago. 
„It  is  the  war-cry  of  El  Zagal,  the  Moorish 
general",  said  an  old  Castilian  soldier;  „he 
must  be  coming  in  person  with  the  troops 
of  Malaga". 

The  worthy  master  turned  to  his  knights: 
„Let  US  die",  said  he,  „making  a  road  with 
our  hearts,  since  we  cannot  with  our  swords. 
Let  US  Scale  the  mountain,  and  seil  our  lives 
dearly,  instead  of  staying  here  to  be  tamely 
butchered;" 

So  saying,  he  tumed  his  steed  against 
the  mountain,  and  spurred  him  up  its  flinty 
side.  Ilorse  and  foot  followed  his  example ; 
eager,  if  they  could  not  escape ,  to  have  at 
least  a  dying  blow  at  the  enemy.    As  they 
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struggled  up  the  height,  a  tremendous  storm 
of  darts  and  stones  was  showered  upon  them 
bj  the  Moors.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of 
rocks  came  bounding  and  thnndering  down, 
ploughing  it9  way  tbrough  the  centre  of 
their  host.  The  foot-soldiers ,  &int  with 
weariness  and  hunger,  or  crippled  with 
wounds,  held  by  the  taiis  and  man  es  of  the 
horses,  to  aid  them  in  their  ascent,  while 
the  horses  losing  their  footing  among  the 
loose  stones,  orreceivingsoroe  sadden  woand, 
tumbled  down  the  steep  declivity,  steed,  rider, 
and  soldier,  roHing  from  crag  to  crag,  until 
they  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  Valley. 
In  this  desperate  struggle,  the  alferez,  or 
standard-bearer  of  the  master,  with  bis  Stan- 
dard ,  was  lost ,  as  were  many  of  bis  rela- 
tions  and  his  dearest  friends.  At  length  he 
sucoeeded  in  attaining  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain,  but  it  was  only  to  be  plunged  in  new 
difliculties.  A  wildemess  of  rocks  and  rugged 
dells  lay  before  bim,  beset  by  cruel  foes. 
Having  neither  banner  nor  trampet  by  which 
to  rally  his  troops,  they  wandered  apart, 
eacb  inten t  upon  saving  himself  from  the 
precipices  of  the  mountains,  and  the  darts 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  pious  master  of 
Santiago  beheld  the  scattered  fragments  of 
his  late  gallant  force,  he  could  not  restrain 
bis  grief.  „O  God!"  exdaimed  he,  „great 
is  thine  anger  this  day  against  thy  servants ! 
Thou  hast  converted  the  cowardioe  of  these 
infidels  into  desperate  valour,  and  h^st  roade 
peasants  and  boors  victorions  over  armed 
men  of  battle." 

He  would  fain  have  kept  with  his  foot- 
soldiers,  and,  gathering  them  together,  haye 
made  head  against  the  enemy;  but  those 
around  bim  entreated  bim  to  think  only  of 
his  personal  safety.  To  remain  was  to  perish 
without  striking  a  blow;  to  escape  was  to 
preserve  a  life  that  might  be  devoted  to 
vengeance  on  the  Moors.  The  master  re- 
luctantly  yielded  to  tlieir  advioe.  „O  Lord 
of  Hosts!"  exclaimed  he  again,  „fh)m  thy 
wrath  do  I  fly,  not  from  these  infidels :  they 
are  but  instruments  in  thy  band  to  chastise 
US  for  our  sins!"  So  saying,  he  sent  the 
guides  in  advanoe,  and,  putting  spurs  to  bis 
horse,  dashed  tbrough  a  defile  of  the  moun- 
tains, before  the  Moors  could  intercept  bim. 
The  moment  the  master  put  bis  horse  to 
speed,  his  troops  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Some  endeavoured  to  follow  bis  traces,  but 
were  confounded  among  the  intricacies  of 
the  mountain.    They  fleid  hither  and  thither; 


many  perishing  among  tbe  precipices,  others 
being  slain  by  tbe  Moors,  and  others  taken 
prisoners. 

The  gallant  marqnis  of  Cadiz,  guided  by 
his  trusty  adaHd,  Luis  Amar,  bad  asoended 
a  different  part  of  the  mountain.  He  was 
followed  by  his  friend,  Don  Alonzo  de 
Aguilar,  the  adelantado,  and  the  count  of 
Cifuentes;  bat  in  the  darkness  and  oonfo- 
sion,  the  bands  of  these  Commanders  became 
separated  from  eacb  other.  When  tbe  marqnis 
attained  the  summit,  he  looked  round  for 
his  companions  in  arms;  but  they  were  no 
longer  foUowing  bim,  and  thero  was  no 
trumpet  to  summon  them.  It  was  a  con- 
solation  to  the  marquis,  however,  that  his 
brothers,  and  sereral  of  his  relations ,  with 
a  number  of  his  retainers,  were  still  with 
bim.  He  calied  his  brothers  by  name,  and 
their  replies  gave  oomfort  to  his  heart. 

His  guide  now  led  the  way  into  another 
Valley,  where  he  woald  be  less  exposed  to 
danger.  When  he  bad  reached  the  bottom 
of  it,  the  marquis  paused,  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered foUowers,  and  to  give  time  for  his 
fellow-comm anders  to  rejoin  him.  Here  he 
was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  troops  of  £1 
Zagal,  aided  by  the  mountaineers  from  the 
cliffs.  The  Christians,  exhausted  and  ter- 
rified,  lost  all  presenoe  of  mind ;  most  of  them 
fied,  and  were  either  slain  or  taken  captive. 
The  marqnis  and  his  valiant  brothers,  with 
a  few  tried  friends,  made  a  stout  resistance. 
His  horse  was  killed  ander  him ;  his  bro- 
thers, Don  Diego  and  Don  Lope,  with  his 
two  nephews,  Don  Lorenzo  and  Don  Ma- 
nuel, were.  one  by  one,  swept  from  his  side ; 
either  transfixed  with  darts  and  lances  by 
the  soldiers  of  £1  Zagal,  or  crushed  by 
stones  from  tbe  heights.  The  marquis  was 
a  Veteran  warrior,  and  had  been  in  many 
a  Woody  battle,  but  never  before  had  death 
fallen  so  thick  and  close  around  him.  When 
he  saw  his  remaining  brother,  Don  Beitran, 
stnu^  out  of  his  saddle  by  a  fragment  of  a 
rock,  and  his  horse  running  wildly  about 
without  his  rider,  he  gave  a  cry  of  anguish, 
and  stood  bewildered  and  aghast.  A  few 
faithful  foUowers  surrounded  him  and  en- 
treated him  to  fly  for  his  life.  He  woald 
still  have  rematned  to  have  shared  the  for- 
tunes  of  his  friend,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar, 
and  his  other  companions  in  arms,  bat  the 
forces  of  £1  Zagal  were  between  him  and 
them,  and  death  was  whistling  by  on  eveiy 
wind.    Reluctantly,  therefore,  he  consent^ 
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to  flj.  Another  horse  was  brought  him: 
his  faithful  adaUd  gaided  him  by  one  of  the 
steepest  paths,  wbich  lasted  fonr  leagues; 
the  enemy  still  hanging  on  his  traces,  and 
thinning  the  scanty  ranks  of  his  followers. 
At  length  the  marquis  reached  the  extre- 
mity  of  the  mountain-defiles ,  and,  with  a 
haggard  remnant  of  bis  men,  escaped  by 
dint  of  hoof  to  Antequera. 

The  coiint  of  Cifbentes,  with  a  few  of 
his  retainers,  in  atteropting  to  foUow  the 
Marquis  of  Cadiz,  wandered  into  a  narrow 
pass,  where  they  were  completely  sarround- 
ed  by  the  band  of  El  Zagal.  Finding  all 
attempt  at  escape  impossible,  and  resistance 
vain,  the  worthy  count  surrendered  himself 
prisoner,  as  did  also  his  brother,  Don  Pedro 
de  Silva,  and  the  few  of  his  retainers  who 
sarvived. 

The  dawn  of  day  found  Don  Alonzo  de 
Agnilar,  with  a  handful  of  his  adherents, 
still  among  the  mountains.  They  had  at- 
tempted  to  follow  the  marqnis  of  Cadiz,  but 
had  been  obliged  to  pause  and  defend  them- 
selves  against  the  thickening  forces  of  the 
enemy«  They  at  length  traversed  the  moun- 
tain,  and  reached  the  same  Valley  where  the 
marquis  had  made  his  last  disastrous  stand. 
Wearied  and  perplexed,  they  shcltered  them- 
selves  in  a  natural  grotto,  under  an  over- 
hanging  rock,  which  kept  off  the  darts  of 
the  enemy;  while  a  bubbling  fountain  gave 
them  the  means  of  slaking  their  raging  thirst, 
and  refreshing  their  exhausted  steeds.  As 
day  broke,  the  scene  of  slaughter  unfolded 
its  horrors.  There  lay  the  noble  brothers 
and  nephews  of  the  gallant  marquis,  trans- 
fixed  with  darts,  or  gashed  and  bruised  with 
unseenily  wounds ;  while  many  other  gallant 
cavaliers  were  stretched  out  dead  and  dying 
around,  some  of  them  partly  stripped  and 
plundered  by  the  Moors.  De  Aguilar  was 
a  pious  knighU  but  his  piety  was  not  humble 
and  resigned,  like  that  of  the  worthy  master 
of  Santiago.  He  imprecated  holy  curses 
upon  the  infidels,  for  having  thus  laid  low  the 
flower  of  Christian  chivalry,  and  he  vowed 
in  his  heart  bitter  vengeance  upon  the  sur- 
roimding  country.  By  degrees  the  little  force 
of  de  Aguilar  was  augmented  by  numbers 
of  fiigitives,  who  issued  frora  caves  and 
chasms,  where  they  had  taken  refiige  in  the 
night.     A  little  band  of  mounted  knights 


was  gradually  formed,  and  the  Moors  having 
abandoned  the  heights  to  collect  the  spoils 
of  the  slain,  this  gallant  but  forlorn  squa- 
dron  was  enabled  to  retreat  to  Anteqnera. 

This  disastrous  affair  lasted  from  Thurs- 
day  evening  throughout  Friday,  the  twenty- 
first  of  March,  the  festival  of  St.  Benedict. 
It  is  still  recorded  in  Spanish  calendars,  as 
the  defeat  of  the  mountains  of  Malaga ;  and 
the  place  where  the  greatest  slaughter  took 
place  is  pointed  out  to  the  present  day,  and 
is  called  La  cueata  de  la  inatanza^  or  „the 
hill  of  the  massacre.^  The  principal  leaders 
who  survived  retumed  to  Antequera ;  many 
of  the  knights  took  refuge  in  Alhama ,  and 
others  wandered  about  the  mountains  for 
eight  days,  living  on  roots  and  herbs,  hiding 
themselves  during  the  day,  and  roaming 
forth  at  night.  So  enfeebled  and  disheart- 
ened  were  they,  that  they  ofiered  no  resist- 
ance if  attacked.  Three  or  four  soldiers 
would  surrender  to  a  Moorish  peasant,  and 
even  the  women  of  Malaga  salÜed  forth  and 
made  prisoners.  Some  were  thrown  into 
the  dungeons  of  frontier-towns ;  others  led 
captive  to  Granada;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  conducted  to  Malaga,  the  city 
they  had  threatened  to  attack.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  principal  cavaliers,  alcaides,  Com- 
manders ,  and  hidalgos ,  of  generous  blood, 
were  confined  in  the  alcazaba ,  or  citadel  of 
Malaga«  to  await  their  ransom;  and  five 
hundred  and  seventy  of  the  common  sol- 
diery  wei^B  crowded  in  an  enclosure  or  court- 
yard  of  the  alcazaba,  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

Great  spoils  were  collected,  of  splendid 
armour  and  weapons  taken  from  the  slain, 
or  thrown  away  by  the  cavaliers  in  their 
flight;  and  many  horses  magnificently  capa- 
risoned,  together  with  numerous  Standards; 
all  which  were  paraded  in  triumphinto  the 
Moorish  towns. 

The  merchants,  also,  who  had  come  with 
the  army,  intending  to  trafHc  in  the  spoils 
of  the  Moors,  were  themselves  made  objects 
of  traffic.  Several  of  them  were  driven  like 
cattle  before  the  Moorish  viragos  to  the 
market  of  Malaga;  and,  in  spite  of  all  their 
adroitness  in  trade,  and  their  attempts  to 
buy  themselves  off  at  a  cheap  ransom,  they 
were  unable  to  purchase  their  freedom  with- 
out  such  dranghts  upon  their  money-bags 
at  home,  as  drained  them  to  the  very  bottom. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

In  many  respects  the  histoiy  of  North 
America  differs  from  that  of  every  other 
country,  and  in  this  difference  it  possesses  an 
interest  peculiar  to  iteelf,  especially  for  those 
whose  lot  has  been  cast  here,  and  who  look 
back  with  a  generous  pride  to  the  deeds  of  I 
ancestors,  by  whom  a  nation's  existence  has 
been  created,  and  a  nation's  glory  adorned. 
We  Bhall  speak  of  this  history,  as  divided 
into  two  periods,  the  Colonial,  and  the  Re- 
volutionary. 

When  we  talk  of  the  histoiy  of  onr 
country,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
alluding  to  any  particnlar  book,  or  to  the 
labours  of  any  man,  or  namber  of  men,  in 
treating  this  subject.  If  we  have  a  few  com- 
pilations  of  merit ,  embracing  detached  por- 
tions  and  limited  periods,  there  is  yet  want- 
ing  a  work,  the  writer  of  which  shall  under- 
take  the  task  of  plodding  bis  way  thron gh 
all  the  materials,  printed  and  in  manuscript, 
and  digesting  them  into  a  united,  continuous, 
lacid,  and  philosophical  whole,  bearing  the 
shape,  and  containing  the  substance  of  ge- 
nuine history.  No  tempdng  encouragement, 
it  is  true,  has  been  held  out  to  such  an  en- 
terprise.  The  absorbing  present,  in  the  midst 
of  onr  stirring  politics ,  and  jarring  party 
excitements,  and  busthng  activity,  has  al- 
most  obliterated  the  past,  or  at  least  has 
left  little  leisure  for  pursuing  the  footsteps 
of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  devious  fortunes  of 
our  ancestors.  The  public  taste  has  run  in 
other  directions,  and  no  man  of  genins  and 
industry  has  been  found  so  courageous  in 
his  resolves,  or  prodigal  of  bis  labour,  as  to 
waste  his  life  in  digging  into  mines  for 
treasures,  which  would  cost  him  much,  and 
avail  little.  But  Symptoms  of  a  change  are 
beginning  to  appear,  which  it  may  be  hoped 
will  ere  long  be  realized. 

And  when  the  time  shall  come  for  illus- 
trating  this  subject,  it  will  be  discovered, 
that  there  are  rieh  Stores  of  knowledge  among 
the  hidden  and  forgotten  records  of  our  co- 
lonial  history ;  that  the  men  of  those  days 
thought,  and  acted,  and  suffered  with  a  wis- 


dom,  a  fortitude,  and  an  endnrance,  which 
would  add  lustre  to  any  age;  and  that  they 
have  transmitted  an  inheritance  as  honour- 
able  in  the  mode  of  its  acquisidon  as  it  is 
dear  to  its  present  possessors.  Notwith- 
standing  the  comparatively  disconnected  in- 
cidents  in  the  history  of  this  period,  andüie 
separate  communities  and  govemments  to 
which  it  extends,  it  has  ncTertheless  a  unity 
and  a  consistency  of  parts,  as  wdl  as  co- 
piousness  of  events,  which  make  it  a  theme 
for  the  most  gifted  historian,  and  a  study 
for  every  one  who  would  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge and  profit  by  high  example. 

Unlike  any  other  people,  who  have  at- 
tained  the  rank  of  a  nation,  we  may  here  trace 
our  country's  growth  to  the  very  Clements 
of  its  origin,  and  consult  the  testimonies  of 
reality,  instead  of  the  blind  oracles  of  fable, 
and  the  legends  of  a  dubious  tradition.  Be- 
sides  a  love  of  adventure,  and  an  enthusiasm 
that  surmounted  every  difBculty,  the  cha- 
racter  of  its  fouoders  was  marked  by  a  hardy 
enterprise  and  sturdiness  of  purpose,  which 
carried  them  onward  through  perils  and  suf- 
ferings,  that  would  have  appalled  weaker 
minds  and  less  resolute  hearts.  This  is  the 
first  great  feature  of  resemblance  in  all  the 
early  settlers,  whether  they  came  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south,  and  it  merits  notice 
from  the  indnence  it  could  not  fall  to  ex- 
ercise  on  their  future  acts  and  character, 
both  domestic  and  political.  The  timid,  the 
wavering,  the  feebleminded,  the  sons  of  in- 
dolence  and  ease,  were  not  among  those 
who  left  the  comforts  of  home ,  braved  the 
tempests  of  the  ocean,  and  sought  danger 
on  the  shores  of  an  unknown  and  inhospi- 
table  World.  Incited  by  various  motives  they 
might  have  been ;  by  a  fondness  for  ad- 
venture ,  curiosity ,  gain ,  or  a  dread  of  op- 
pression;  yet  none  but  the  bold,  energetie, 
deterroined,  persevering,  would  yield  to  these 
motives  or  any  other. 

Akin  to  these  characteristics,  and  indeed 
a  concomitant  with  them,  was  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  a  restlessness  under  constraint. 
The  New  £ngland  settlers,  we  know,  came 
away  on  this  ground  alone,  goaded  to  a 
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sense  of  their  invaded  rights  by  the  thorns 
of  religious  intolerance.  But  whatever  mo- 
tives  may  have  operated,  the  prominent  fact 
remains  the  same,  and  in  this  we  may  see 
throughout  the  colonies  a  uniform  basis  of 
that  vigour  of  character,  and  indomitable 
love  of  liberty ,  which  appeared  ever  after- 
wards,  in  one  gnise  or  another,  whenever 
oocasions  called  them  oQt. 

Hence  it  was,  also,  that  the  di0erent 
oolonies,  althongh  under  dissimilar  modes 
of  govemment,  some  more  and  some  less 
dependent  on  the  crown,  preserved  a  dose 
resemblance  in  the  spirit  of  their  internal 
regnlations,  that  spirit,  or  those  principles, 
which  entered  deeply  into  the  opinions  of 
the  people,  and  npon  which  their  habits 
were  formed. 

Beginning  everjrwhere  in  small  bodies, 
elections  implied  almost  a  universal  snfirage, 
and  every  individual  became  acquainted  with 
bis  rights,  and  accustomed  to  use  the  power 
they  gave  bim.  Increase  of  numbers  made 
HO  change  in  this  respect.  Charters  were 
given  and  taken  away,  laws  were  annulled, 
and  the  King^s  judges  decided  against  the 
colonial  pretensions.  The  liberties  of  the 
mass  were  thus  abridged,  and  the  powers 
of  legislation  curtailed ,  but  the  people  still 
went  on,  voting  for  their  representatives 
and  their  municipal  ofBcers,  and  practising 
all  the  elementary  acts  of  independent  go- 
vemment ;  and  the  legislatures  had  new  op- 
portnnities  of  asserting  their  rights  before 
the  World,  stndying  them  more  deeply, 
watching  over  them  more  cautiously,  and 
in  this  way  gaining  strength  to  their  cause, 
through  the  agency  of  the  very  means  that 
were  employed  to  depress  or  destroy  it.  The 
primary  elections  were  never  reached  by 
these  oppressive  measures  of  the  supreme 
power,  and,  as  they  were  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  dose  analogy  in  all  the  colonies, 
oonformable  to  the  drcnmstances  of  their 
origin,  they  were  not  only  the  guardian  of 
the  liberties  of  each,  from  its  first  foundation, 
but  they  became  at  last  the  oementing  force, 
which  bound  Ihem  together,  when  a  great 
and  united  effort  was  necessary. 

Another  dement  of  unity  in  the  colonial 
period  was  the  fact  of  the  colonists  spring- 
ing  from  the  same  stock ;  for  although  Hol- 
land ,   Germany  and  Sweden  contributed  a  i 
few  settlers ,  yet  the  mass  was  of  English  i 
origin,  inheriting  the  free  spirit  that  had  ! 
been  at  work  from  the  era  of  Ronny  Mead  ; 


downwards,  in  building  up  the  best  parts 
of  the  British  Constitution,  and  framing  laws 
to  protect  them.  The  Sidneys,  and  Miltons, 
and  Lockes  of  England  were  teachers  in 
America  as  well  as  in  their  native  land, 
and  more  effectual,  because  their  instructions 
feil  in  a  readier  soil,  and  sprang  up  with 
a  livelier  and  bolder  growth.  The  books  of 
England  were  the  fountains  of  knowledge 
in  America,  from  which  all  parts  drew 
equally,  imbibing  common  habitudes  of 
thought  and  opinion,  and  an  intellectual 
uniformity.  Om:  fethers  soon  saw,  that  the 
basis  of  virtue,  the  security  of  civil  order 
and  freedom,  must  be  laid  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  people.  Schools  were  established  and 
means  provided,  not  everywhere  with  a  zeal 
so  ardent,  and  a  forethought  so  judidous, 
as  among  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims, 
but  yet  in  all  places  according  to  their  Si- 
tuation, and  the  tendency  of  Controlling 
causes. 

The  colonial  wars  form  another  com- 
bining  principle  in  the  unity  of  that  period, 
and  fornish  materials  for  vivid  delineations 
of  character  and  animated  narrative.  The 
English  and  French  colonies  were  always 
doomed  to  espouse  the  quarreis  and  parti- 
cipate  in  the  broils  of  their  rival  heads  in 
Europe,  who  continued  to  nourish  a  rootof 
bittemess,  that  left  but  few  intervals  of  peace, 
and  fewer  still  ofharmonionsfeeling.  When 
the  Are  of  discord  was  kindled  into  open 
hostility,  its  flaroe  soon  reached  America, 
and  roused  all  hearts  to  the  conflict.  Louis- 
burg and  Nova  Scotia,  Lake  George  and 
Braddock's  field,  Oswego  and  Niagara,  have 
witnessed  the  bravery  of  our  ancestors,  and 
the  blood  they  expended,  fighting  the  battles 
as  well  of  transaüantic  ambition  as  of  self- 
defence. 

Bat  there  was  a  great  moral  cause  at 
work  in  this  frain  of  events.  By  these  trials, 
costly  and  severe  as  they  were,  the  colonists 
were  learning  the  extent  of  their  physical 
resources,  acting  as  one  people,  gaining  the 
experience  and  nerving  the  sinews,  that  were 
at  a  future  day  to  serve  them  in  amightier 
contest.  Much  blood  was  shed,  but  it  was 
the  price  of  ftiture  glory  to  their  country; 
many  a  fair  flower  was  cut  off  in  the  fresh- 
ness  of  its  bloom ,  many  a  sturdy  oak  was 
felled  in  the  majesty  of  its  strength,  yet 
posterity  will  not  forget  the  maxim  of  the 
Roman  law,  that  they,  who  fall  for  their 
country,  live  in  the  immortality  of  their  fame. 
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Next  oome  the  Indian  wars,  which  coro- 
menced  with  the  first  landing  of  the  pilgriro 
Wanderers,  and  oeased  not  tili  the  proud 
sons  of  the  forest  had  melted  away  like  an 
eyening  cloiid,  or  disappeared  in  theremote 
solitudes  of  their  own  wildernesses.  The 
wars  of  the  Indians,  their  character  and 
roanners,  their  social  and  political  condition, 
are  original,  having  no  prototype  in  any 
fonner  time  or  race  of  men.  They  mingle 
in  all  the  incidents  of  our  colonial  history, 
and  stamp  upon  it  an  Impression  novel  and 
pecnliar. 

With  a  strength  of  character  and  a  reach 
of  intellect,  unknown  in  any  other  race  of 
absolute  savages,  the  Indian  nnited  many 
traits,  some  of  them  honourable  and  some 
degrading  to  humanity,  which  made  him 
formidable  in  hb  enroity,  faithless  in  bis 
friendship,  and  at  all  times  a  dangerous 
neighbour:  cruel,  implacable,  treacherous, 
yet  not  without  a  few  of  the  better  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  the  head ;  a  being  of  con- 
trasts,  violent  in  his  passions,  hasty  in  his 
anger,  fixed  in  his  revenge,  yet  cool  in 
counsel,  seldom  betraying  his  plighted  ho- 
noiir,  hospitable,  sometimes  generons.  A 
few  names  have  stood  out  among  them, 
which,  with  the  culture  ofcivilization,  might 
have  been  shining  stars  on  the  lists  of  re- 
corded  fame.  Philip,  Pondiac,  Sassacus,  if 
the  genius  of  another  Homer  were  to  embalm 
their  memory,  might  rival  the  Heotors  and 
Agamemnons  of  heroic  renown,  scarcely  less 
savage,  not  less  sagacious  or  brave. 

Indian  eloquence,  if  it  did  not  flow  with 
the  richness  of  Nestor's  wisdom,  or  bum 
with  Achilles'  Are,  spoke  in  the  deep  strong 
tones  of  nature,  and  resounded  from  the 
chords  of  truth.  The  answer  of  the  Iroqnois 
Chief  to  the  French,  who  wished  to  purchase 
his  lands,  and  push  him  farther  into  the 
wildemess,  Voltaire  has  pronounced  superior 
to  any  sayings  of  the  great  men  comme- 
morated  by  Plutarch.  „We  were  bom  on 
this  spot;  our  fathers  were  buried  here. 
Shall  we  say  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers, 
arise,  and  go  with  us  into  a  stränge  land?" 

But  more  has  been  said  of  their  figura- 
tive  langiiage,  than  seems  to  be  justified  by 
modern  experience.  Writei'S  of  fiction  have 
distorted  the  Indian  character,  and  given  us 
any  thing  but  Originals.  Their  fancy  has 
produced  sentimental  Indians,  a  kind  of 
beings  that  never  existed  in  reality;  and 
Indians  clothing  their  ideas  in  the  gorgeous 


iroagery  of  extemal  nature,  which  they  had 
neither  the  reflnemeni  to  conoeive,  nor  words 
to  express.  In  truth,  when  we  have  lighted 
the  pipe  of  concord,  kindled  or  extinguished 
a  Council  Are,  buried  the  bloody  hatohet,  sat 
down  under  the  tree  of  peaoe  with  its  spread- 
ing  branches,  and  brightened  the  chain  of 
friendship,  we  have  nearly  exhausted  their 
flowers  of  rhetonc.  But  the  imagery  prompted 
by  internal  emotion,  and  not  by  the  visible 
World,  the  eloquence  of  Condensed  thought 
and  pointed  expression,  the  eloquence  of  a 
diction  extremely  limited  in  its  forms,  but 
nervous  and  direct,  the  eloquence  of  truth 
unadomed  and  of  justice  undisguised,  these 
are  often  found  in  Indian  Speeches,  and  con- 
stitute  their  chief  characterisUc. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  said  for  the 
Indians,  that,  like  the  Carthaginlans,  their 
histoiy  has  been  written  by  their  enemies. 
The  tales  of  their  wrongs  and  their  acbieve- 
ments  may  have  been  told  by  the  warrior- 
chiefs  to  stimulate  the  conrage,  and  perpe- 
tnate  the  revenge  of  their  children,  but  they 
were  traces  in  the  sand;  they  perished  in 
a  day,  and  their  memory  is  gone. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  our  colonial 
history,  which  constitute  its  unity,  and  make 
it  a  topic  worthy  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
labours  of  industry  and  talent.  The  details, 
if  less  imposing,  are  copions  and  varied. 
The  progress  of  Society  developing  itself  in 
new  modes,  at  first  in  isolated  communitiea 
scattered  along  the  sea-coast,  and  thengra- 
dually  approximating  each  other,  extending 
to  the  interior,  subduing  the  forests  with  a 
magic  almost  rivalling  the  lyre  of  Orpheus, 
and  encountering  everywhere  the  ferocity  of 
uncivilized  man ;  the  plans  of  social  govem- 
ment  necessarily  snggested  by  such  a  State 
of  things,  and  their  Operations  in  the  ad* 
vancing  stages  of  improvement  and  change; 
the  fantastic  Codes  of  laws,  and  correspond- 
ing  habitudes,  that  sprang  from  the  reveries 
of  our  Puritan  fathers;  the  admirable  Systems 
which  followed  them ,  conceived  by  men 
tutored  only  in  the  school  of  freedom  and 
necessity,  exceeding  in  political  wisdom  and 
security  of  rights  the  boasted  schemes  of 
ancient  lawgivers:  the  wild  and  disorganiz- 
ing  frenzies  of  religious  fanaticism ;  the  mis- 
guided  severities  of  religiousintoleranoe;  the 
Strange  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  and 
abuses  of  power,  in  abetting  the  criminal 
folly  of  witchcraft;  the  stru^es,  that  were 
ever  going  on,  between  the  Govemors  and 
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the  Asseinbiies,  the  fonner  urging  the  de- 
mands  of  prei*ogative,  the  latter  maintaining 
the  Claims  of  liberty;  the  sources  of  growing 
wealth;  the  influence  of  knowledge  widely 
difibsed,  of  religion  nnshakled  by  the  tram- 
mels  of  power;  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  people  at  different  times  and  in  diflferent 
places,  taking  their  hue  from  such  a  combi- 
nation  of  causes ;  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
featores  deeply  interesting  and  fuU  of  variety, 
belong  to  the  portraitnre  of  colonial  history, 
giving  symmetry  to  its  parts,  and  complete- 
ness  to  the  whole. 

The  Revolotionary  period,  like  the  Co* 
lonial,  has  hitherto  been  bnt  imperfectly 
elucidated,  and  perhaps  for  the  same  reason. 
The  voluroinous  materials,  printed  and  nn- 
printed,  widely  scattered  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  some  obvious  and  well  known, 
roany  nnexplored,  have  been  formidable  ob- 
stacles  to  the  execution  of  such  an  under- 
taking.  No  Rymers  have  yet  appeared  among 
US,  who  were  willing  to  spend  a  life  in 
gathering  up  and  embodying  these  memorials; 
and,  tili  public  encouragement  shall  prompt 
and  aid  such  a  deisign,  tili  the  national  re- 
presentatives  shall  have  leisure  to  pause  for 
a  moment  from  their  weighty  cares  in  ad- 
justing  the  wheels  of  State,  and  emulate  the 
munificent  patriotism  of  other  govemments, 
by  adopting  measures  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  perishing  records  of  the  wisdom  and 
valour  of  thenr  fathers;  tili  this  shall  be 
done ,  the  historian  of  the  Revolution  roust 
labour  under  disadvantages,  which  bis  zeal 
will  hardly  stimulate  him  to  encounter,  nor 
bis  genius  enable  him  to  surmount. 

The  snbject  itself  is  one  of  the  best  that 
ever  employed  the  pen  of  the  writer,  whether 
considered  in  the  object  at  stake,  the  series 
of  acts  by  which  it  was  accomplished ,  or 
its  consequenoes.  It  properly  includes  a 
compass  of  twenty  years,  extending  from 
the  close  of  the  French  war  in  America  to 
the  general  peace  at  Paris.  The  best  his- 
tory  in  existence,  though  left  unfinished, 
that  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ,  by  Thucy- 
dides,  embraces  exactly  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  is  not  dissimilar  in  the  details  of 
its  events.  The  revolutionary  period,  thns 
defined,  is  rounded  with  epic  exactness, 
having  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end; 
a  time  for  causes  to  operate,  for  the  stir  of 
aotion,  and  for  the  final  results. 

The  machinery  in  motion  is  on  the 
broadest  scale  of  grandeur.    We  see  the  new 


World,  young  in  age,  but  resolute  in  youth, 
lifting  up  the  arm  of  defiance  against  the 
haughtiest  power  of  the  old ;  fieets  and  ar- 
mies,  on  one  side,  crossing  the  ocean  in  dar- 
ing  attitude  and  confiding  strength;  on  the 
other,  men  rallying  round  the  banner  of 
Union,  and  fighting  on  their  natal  soil  for 
freedom,  rights,  existence;  the  long  struggle 
and  sucoessful  issue ;  hope  confirmed,  justice 
triumphant.  The  passions  are  likewise  here 
at  work,  in  all  the  changing  scenes  of  politics 
and  war ,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate, 
the  populär  mind,  and  the  martial  excitements 
of  tiie  field.  We  have  eloquence  and  deep 
thought  in  counsel,  alertness  and  bravery 
in  action,  self-sacrifice,  fortitude,  and  patient 
sufieringof  hardships  through  toil  and  danger 
to  the  last.  If  we  search  for  the  habiliments 
of  dignity  with  which  to  clothe  a  historical 
subject ,  or  the  looser  drapery  of  omament 
with  which  to  embellish  a  narrative,  where 
shall  we  find  them  thronging  more  thickly, 
or  in  happier  contrasts,  than  during  this 
period? 

The  causes  of  the  revolution,  so  fertile 
a  theme  of  speculation,  are  less  definite  than 
have  been  imagined.  The  whole  series  of 
colonial  events  was  a  continned  and  accn- 
mulating  cause.  The  spirit  was  kindled  in 
England;  it  went  with  Robinson's  congre- 
gation  to  Holland;  it  landed  with  them  at 
Plymouth;  it  was  the  basis  of  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  the  sage  and  self-taught  legis- 
lators ;  it  never  left  them  nor  their  descend- 
ants.  It  extended  to  the  other  colonies, 
where  it  met  with  a  kindred  impulse,  was 
nourished  in  every  breast,  and  became  rooted 
in  the  feelings  of  the  whole  people. 

The  revolution  was  a  change  of  forms, 
but  not  of  substance ;  the  breaking  of  a  tie, 
but  not  the  creation  of  a  principle;  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  nation,  but 
not  the  origin  of  its  intrinsic  political  ca- 
pacities.  The  foundations  of  society,  al- 
though  unsettled  for  the  moment,  were  not 
essentially  disturbed ;  its  pillars  were  shaken, 
but  never  overthrown.  The  convulsions  of 
war  subsided ,  and  the  people  found  them- 
selves,  in  their  local  relations  and  customs, 
their  immediate  privileges  and  enjoyments, 
just  where  they  had  been  at  the  beginning. 
The  new  forms  transferred  the  supreme 
authority  from  the  King  and  Parlament  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  hands  of  the  people. 
This  was  a  gain,  but  not  a  renovation;  a 
security  against  fiiture  encroachments ,  but 
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not  an  ezemption  from  any  old  dniy,  nor 
an  imposition  of  any  new  one,  farther  than 
that  of  being  at  the  trouble  to  govem  them- 
selves. 

Hence  the  latent  cause  of  what  has  been 
called  a  revolution  was  the  fact,  that  the 
political  spirit  and  habits  in  America  had 
waxed  into  a  shape  so  difierent  from  those 
in  England,  that  it  was  no  longer  con- 
venient  to  regulato  them  by  the  saroe  forms. 
In  other  words,  the  people  had  grown  to 
be  kings,  and  chose  to  exercise  their  so- 
vereign  prerogative?  in  their  own  way.  Time 
alone  would  have  effected  the  end,  probably 
without  so  violent  an  explosion,  had  it  not 
been  hastened  by  particular  events,  which 
may  be  denominated  the  proximale  causes. 

These  took  their  rise  at  the  close  of  the 
French  war,  twelve  years  before  the  actual 
contest  began.  Relieved  from  future  appre- 
hensions  of  the  French  power  on  the  fron- 
tiers,  the  colonists  now  had  leisure  to  think 
of  themselves,  of  their  political  affairs,  their 
numbers,  their  nnited  strength.  At  this 
juncture,  the  roost  inauspidous  possible  for 
the  object  in  view,  the  precious  device  of 
taxing  the  colonies  was  resorted  to  by  the 
British  ministry,  which,  indeed,  had  been 
for  some  time  a  secret  scheme  in  the  ca- 
binet,  and  had  been  recommended  by  the 
same  sagadous  govemor  of  Virginia,  who 
found  the  people  in  such  a  republican  way 
of  acting,  that  he  could  not  manage  them  to 
bis  purpose. 

The  fruit  of  this  policy  was  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  has  been  considered  a  primary 
cause;  and  it  was  so,  in  the  same  sense  that 
a  torch  is  the  cause  of  a  conflagration,  kindl- 
ing  the  flame,  but  not  creating  the  com- 
bustible  materials.  Effects  then  became  cau- 
ses, and  the  triumphant  Opposition  to  this 
tax  was  the  case  of  its  being  renewed  on 
tea  and  other  artides,  not  so  much,  it  was 
avowed,  for  the  amount  of  revenue  it  would 
yield,  as  to  vindicate  the  prindple,  that 
Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies. 
The  people  resisted  the  act,  and  destroyed 
the  tea,  to  show  that  they  likewise  had  a 
principle,  for  which  they  feit  an  eqnal  con- 
cem. 

By  these  experiments  on  their  patience, 
and  these  struggles  to  oppose  them,  their 
confidence  was  increased,  as  the  tree  gains 
strength  at  its  root,  by  the  repeated  blasts 
of  the  tempests  against  its  branches.  From 
this  time  a  mixture  of  causes  was  at  work ; 


the  pride  of  power,  the  disgrace  of  defeat, 
the  arrogance  of  office,  on  the  one  band ;  a 
sense  of  wrong,  indignant  feeUng,  an  en- 
thusiasm  for  liberty  on  the  other.  These 
were  secondary,  having  slight  connection 
with  the  first  Springs  of  the  Revolution ,  or 
the  pervading  force  by  which  it  was  kept 
up,  älthough  important  filaments  in  the  net- 
work  of  histoiy. 

The  acts  of  the  Revolution  derive  dignity 
and  interest  from  the  character  of  the  actors, 
and  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  events. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  all  great  po- 
litical revolutions,  men  have  arisen,  possessed 
of  extraordinary  endowments,  adequate  to 
the  exigency  of  the  time.  It  is  true  enough, 
that  such  revolutions,  or  any  remarkable 
and  continued  exertions  of  human  power, 
must  be  brought  to  pass  by  corresponding 
qualities  in  the  agents;  but  whether  the  oc- 
casion  makes  the  men,  or  men  the  occasion, 
may  not  always  be  ascertained  with  exact- 
ness.  In  either  case,  however,  no  period 
has  been  adomed  with  examples  more  iUus- 
trious,  or  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
high  destiny  awaiting  them,  than  that  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Statesmen  were  at  band,  who,  if  not 
skilled  in  the  art  of  governing  empires,  were 
thoroughly  imbned  with  the  prindples  of  just 
govemment,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  former  ages,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  condition,  sentiments,  feelings  of 
their  countrymen.  If  there  were  no  Riebe- 
Heus  nor  Mazarins,  no  Cecils  nor  Chathams, 
in  America,  there  were  men,  who,  likeThe- 
mistodes,  knew  how  to  raise  a  small  State 
to  glory  and  greatness. 

The  eloquence  and  the  internal  counsels 
of  the  Old  Congress  were  never  reoorded ; 
we  know  them  only  in  their  results;  but 
that  assembly,  with  no  other  power  than 
that  conferred  by  the  suflTrage  of  the  people, 
with  no  other  influence  than  that  of  their 
public  virtne  and  talents,  and  without  prece- 
dent  to  guido  their  deliberations,  unsupported 
even  by  the  arm  of  law  or  of  andent  usages 
—  that  assembly  levied  troops,iroposed  taxes, 
and  for  years  not  only  retained  the  con- 
fidenoe  and  upheld  the  civil  existence  of  a 
distracted  country,  but  carried  through  a 
perilous  war  under  its  most  aggravating 
burdens  of  sacrifice  and  suffering.  Can  we 
imagine  a  Situation,  in  which  were  required 
higher  moral  courage,  more  intelligence  and 
talent,  a  deeper  insight  into  human  nature 
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and  the  principles  of  social  and  political 
organizatjons,  or,  indeed,  &ny  of  those  quali- 
lies  which  oonstitute  greatneas  of  character 
in  a  statesman?  See,  likewise,  that  work  of 
wonder ,  the  Confederation ,  a  union  of  in- 
dependent  States,  constructed  in  the  veiy 
heart  of  a  desolating  war,  but  with  a  beauty 
and  strengtb,  imperfect  as  it  was,  of  which 
the  ancient  leagues  of  the  Amphictyons,  the 
AchsBans,  the  Ljcians,  and  the  modern  con- 
fedcracies,  of  Germany,  Hoüand,  Switzer- 
land,  affbrd  neither  exemplar  nor  parallel. 

In  their  foreign  affairs  these  same  states- 
nien  showed  no  less  sagacitj  and  skill,  tak- 
ing  their  stand  boldlj  in  the  rank  of  nations, 
maintaining  it  there,  competing  with  the 
tactics  of  practised  diplomacy,  and  extorting 
from  the  powers  of  the  old  world  not  onlj  the 
homageof  respect,but  the  proffers  of  friendship. 
[^The  roilitary  events  of  the  Revolution, 
which  neoessarily  occupj  so  mach  of  its 
history,  are  not  less  honourable  to  the  actors, 
nor  less  fmitful  in  the  evidences  they  afford 
of  large  design  and  ability  of  character.  But 
these  we  need  not  recount.  They  live  in 
the  roemory  of  all;  we  have  h^trd  thera 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  saw  and  suffei*ed ; 
they  are  inscribed  on  imperishable  monu- 
ments;  the  very  hills  and  plains  around  us 
teil  of  achievements  which  can  never  die; 
and  the  day  will  coroe,  when  the  travel- 
1er,  who  has  gazed  and  pondered  at  Ma- 
rathon and  Waterloo,  will  linger  on  the 
mount  where  Prescott  fonght  and  Warren 
feil,  and  say  —  Here  is  the  field  where  man 
has  struggled  in  bis  most  daring  conflict; 
here  is  the  field  where  liberty  ponred  out 
her  noblest  blood,  and  won  her  brightest 
and  most  endnring  laureis. 

Happy  was  it  for  America,  happy  for 
the  World,  that  a  great  name,  a  guardian 
genins,  presided  over  her  destinies  in  war, 
corabining  more  than  the  virtues  of  the  Ro- 
man Fabius  and  the  Theban  Epaminondas, 
and  compared  with  whom,  the  conquerors 
of  the  World,  the  Alexanders  and  Caesars, 
are  but  pageants  crimsoned  with  blood  and 
decked  with  the  trophies  of  slaughter,  objects 
equally  of  the  wonder  and  the  execration  of 
mankind.  The  hero  of  America  was  the 
conqueror  only  of  bis  country's  foes,  and 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  To  the  one 
he  was  a  terror,  and  in  the  other  he  gained 
an  ascendency,  supreme,  unrivalled,  the  tri- 
bnte  of  admiring  gratitude,  the  reward  of  a 
nation^s  love. 


The  American  armies,  compared  with 
the  embattled  legions  of  the  old  world,  were 
small  in  numbers ,  but  the  soul  of  a  whole 
people  centred  in  the  bosom  of  these  more 
than  Spartan  bands,  and  vibrated  quickly 
and  keenly  with  every  incident  that  befell 
them,  whether  in  iheir  feats  of  valour,  or 
the  acuteness  of  their  sufierings.  The  country 
itself  was  one  wide  battle-field,  in  which  not 
merely  the  life-blood,  but  the  dearest  in- 
terests,  the  sustaining  hopes,  of  every  indi- 
vidual,  were  at  stake.  It  was  not  a  war 
of  piide  and  ambition  between  roonarchs, 
in  which  an  island  or  a  province  might  be 
the  award  of  success ;  it  was  a  contest  for 
personal  liberty  and  civil  rights,  Coming 
down  in  its  principles  to  the  very  sanctuary 
of  home  and  the  fireside,  and  determining 
for  every  man  the  measure  of  responsibiiity 
he  should  hold  over  his  own  condition,  pos- 
sessions,  and  happiness.  The  spectacle  was 
grand  and  new,  and  may  well  be  cited  as 
the  most  glowing  page  in  the  annals  of 
progressive  man. 

The  instructive  lesson  of  history,  teach« 
ing  by  example,  can  no  where  be  studied 
with  more  profit,  or  with  a  better  promise, 
than  in  this  revolutionary  period  of  America; 
and  especially  by  us,  who  sit  under  the  tree 
our  fathers  have  planted,  ei\joy  its  shade, 
and  are  nourished  by  its  fruits.  But  little 
is  our  merit,  or  gain,  that  we  appland  their 
deeds,  unless  we  emulate  their  virtues.  Love 
of  country  was  in  them  an  absorbing  prin- 
ciple,  an  undivided  feeling,  not  of  a  fragment, 
a  section,  but  of  the  whole  country.  Union 
was  the  arch  on  which  they  raised  the  strong 
tower  of  a  nation's  independence.  Let  the 
arm  be  palsied,  that  would  loosen  one  stone 
in  the  basis  of  this  fair  structure,  or  mar 
its  beauty;  the  tongue  mute,  that  would 
dishonour  their  names,  by  calculating  the 
value  ofthat  which  they  deemed  vrithout  price. 

They  have  left  us  an  example  already 
inscribed  in  the  world's  raemory ;  an  example 
portentous  to  the  aims  of  tyranny  in  every 
land;  an  example  that  will  console  in  all 
ages  the  drooping  aspirations  of  oppressed 
humanity.  They  have  left  us  a  written 
charter  as  a  legacy,  and  as  a  guide  to  our 
course.  But  every  day  convinces  us,  that 
a  written  charter  may  become  powerless. 
Ignorance  may  misinterpret  it:  ambition  may 
assail  and  faction  destroy  its  vital  parts ;  and 
aspiring  knavery  may  at  last  sing  its  requiem 
on  the  tomb  of  departed  liberty.    It  is  the 
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spirit  which  lives;  in  this  are  onr  safetj 
and  our  hope;  the  spirit  of  onr  fathers ;  and 
while  this  dweils  deeply  in  our  remembranoe, 
and  its  flame  is  cherished,  ever  buming, 
ever  pure,  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts;  while 


it  inoites  U8  to  think  as  they  have  thonght, 
and  do  as  they  have  done,  the  honour  and 
the  praise  will  be  ours,  to  have  preeerved 
unimpaired  the  rieh  inheritance,  which  they 
so  nobly  achieved. 


WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

Born  1796. 


THE  SPANIARDS  ENTER  TLASCALA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

(1519.) 


The  city  of  Tlascala,  the  capital  of  the 
repnblic  of  the  same  name ,  lay  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  about  six  leagues  from  the  Spanish 
camp.  The  road  led  into  a  hilly  region, 
exhibiting  in  every  arable  patoh  of  gronnd 
the  evidence  of  laborious  cultivation.  Over 
a  deep  barranca^  or  ravine,  they  crossed  on 
a  bridge  of  stone,  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition,  a  slippery  authority,  —  is  the  same 
still  Standing,  and  "was  constructed  originally 
for  the  passage  of  the  army.  They  passed 
some  considerable  towns  on  their  route, 
where  they  experienced  a  füll  measnre  of 
Indian  hospitality.  As  they  advanced,  the 
approach  to  a  populous  city  was  intimated 
by  the  crowds  who  fiocked  out  to  see  and 
welcome  the  strangers;  men  and  women  in 
their  picturesqne  dresses,  with  bunches  and 
wreatbs  of  roses,  which  they  gave  to  the 
Spaniards,  or  fastened  to  the  necks  and  ca- 
parisons  of  their  horses.  Priests,  with  their 
white  robes,  and  long  matted  tresses  float- 
ing  over  them,  mingled  in  the  crowd,  scat- 
tering  volumes  of  incense  from  their  bum- 
ing  censers.  In  this  way,  the  multitudinous 
and  motley  procession  defiled  through  the 
gates  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Tlascala.  It 
was  the  twenty-third  of  September,  1519, 
the  anniversary  of  which  is  still  celebrated 
by  the  inhabitants,  as  a  day  of  jubilee. 

The  press  was  now  so  great,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  police  of  the  city  could 
clear  a  passage  for  the  army;  while  the 
cuoteasy  or  flat-terraoed  roofs  of  the  bnild- 


ings,  were  covered  with  spectators,  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  strangers. 
The  honses  were  hung  with  festoons  of 
flowers,  and  arches  of  verdant  boughs ,  in- 
tertwined  with  roses  and  honeysuckle,  were 
thrown  across  the  streets.  The  whole  po- 
pulation  abandoned  itself  to  rejoicing;  and 
the  air  was  rent  with  songs  and  shouts  of 
triumph  mingled  with  the  wild  music  of  the 
national  Instruments,  that  might  have  ex- 
cited  apprehensions  in  the  breasts  of  the 
soldiery,  had  they  not  gathered  their  peace- 
ful  import  from  the  assurance  of  Marina, 
and  the  joyous  countenances  of  the  natives. 

With  these  accompaniments,  the  proces- 
sion moved  along  the  principal  streets  to  the 
mansion  of  Xicotencatl,  the  aged  father  of 
the  Tlascalan  general,  and  one  of  the  four 
rulers  of  the  republic.  Cortes  dismounted 
from  bis  horse,  to  receive  the  old  chieflain'a 
embrace.  He  was  nearly  blind;  and  sads- 
fied,  as  far  as  he  could,  a  natural  curiosity 
respecting  the  person  of  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral, by  passing  bis  band  over  his  featnres. 
He  then  led  the  way  to  a  spacions  hall  in 
his  palace,  where  a  banquet  was  served  to 
the  army.  In  the  evening,  they  were  shown 
to  their  quarters,  in  the  buildings  and  open 
ground  surrounding  one  of  the  principal 
teocaUis;  while  the  Mexican  ambassadors, 
at  the  desire  of  Cortes,  had  apartments  as- 
signed  them  next  to  his  own,  that  he  might 
the  better  watch  over  their  safety,  in  this 
city  of  their  enemies. 

Tlascala  was  one  of  the  most  important 
and  populous  towns  on  the  table-land.  Cor- 
tes, in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  compares 
it  to  Granada,  affinning,  that  it  was  larger, 
stronger,  and  more  populous  than  the  Moor- 
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ish  capital,  at  the  tiroe  of  the  oonquest, 
and  qnite  as  well  bullt.  But,  nothwith- 
standiDg  we  are  assured  by  a  most  respect- 
able  writer  at  the  dose  of  the  last  Century, 
that  its  remains  justify  the  assertion,  we 
shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  its  edifices 
could  have  rivalled  those  monuments  of 
Oriental  magnificence,  whose  light,  aerial 
forms  still  survive  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
the  admiration  of  every  traveller  of  sensibi- 
lity  and  taste.  The  truth  is,  that  Cortes, 
like  Colurobus,  saw  objects  through  the 
warm  medium  pf  bis  own  foud  Imagination, 
giving  them  a  higher  tone  of  coloring  and 
larger  dimensions  than  were  strictly  war- 
ranted  by  the  fact.  It  was  natural  that 
the  man  who  had  made  such  rare  discoveries 
should  unconscionsly  magnify  their  merits 
to  bis  own  eyes,  aild  to  those  of  others. 

The  houses  were  built,  for  the  most 
part,  of  mud  or  earth;  the  better  sort,  of 
stone  and  lime,  or  bricks  dried  in  the  sun. 
They  were  unprovided  with  doors  or  Win- 
dows, but  in  the  apertures  for  the  former 
hung  mats  fringed  with  pieces  of  oopper  or 
something  which  by  its  tinkling  sound, 
would  give  notice  of  any  one's  entrance. 
The  streets  were  narrow  and  dark.  The 
Population  must  have  been  oonsiderable,  if, 
as  Cortes  asserts,  Ihirty  thousand  souls 
were  often  gathered  in  the  market  on  a  pub- 
lic day.  These  meetings  were  a  sort  of 
fairs,  held,  as  usual  in  all  the  great  towns, 
every  fifth  day,  and  attended  by  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  adjacent  country,  who  brought 
there  for  sale  every  description  of  domestic 
produce  and  manufacture,  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  They  peculiarly  excelled 
in  pottery,  which  wa»  considered  as  equal 
to  the  be^t  in  Europe.  It  is  afurther  proof 
of  civiiized  habits,  that  the  Spaniards  found 
barbers'  shops,  and  baths  both  of  vapour 
and  hot  water,  familiarly  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants.  A  still  higher  proof  of  refinement 
roay  be  disoemed  in  a  vigilant  police  which 
repressed  every  thing  like  disorder  among 
the  people. 

The  city  was  divided  into  four  quarters, 
which  might  rather  be  called  so  many  se- 
parate towns,  since  they  were  built  at  dif- 
ferent  times,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  high  stone  walls,  defining  their  respective 
limits.  Over  each  of  these  districts  ruled 
one  of  the  four  great  Chiefs  of  the  repubüc, 
occupying  his  own  spacious  mansion,  and 
surrounded  by  his  own  immediate  vassals. 


Strange  arrangement,  —  and  more  stränge, 
that  it  should  have  been  compatible  with 
social  Order  and  tranquillity!  The  ancient 
capital,  through  one  quarter  of  which  flowed 
the  rapid  current  of  the  Zahuatl,  stretched 
along  the  summits  and  sides  of  hüls,  at 
whose  base  are  now  gathered  the  miserable 
remains  of  its  once  flourishing  population. 
Far  beyond,  to  the  southwest,  extended  the 
bold  Sierra  of  Tlascala,  and  the  huge  Ma- 
linche,  crowned  with  the  usual  silver  dia- 
dem  of  the  highest  Andes,  having  its  shaggy 
sides  clothed  with  darkgreen  forests  of  firs, 
gigantic  sycamores,  and  oaks  whose  towering 
stems  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  unincumbered  by  a  brauch.  The  douds, 
which  sailed  over  fh>m  the  distant  Atlantic 
gathered  round  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  sierra, 
and,  settling  into  torrent«,  poured  over  the 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
Converting  them,  at  such  seasons,  into 
swamps.  Thunder  storms,  more  frequent 
and  terrible  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
table-land,  swept  down  the  sides  of  the 
moüntains,  and  shook  the  frail  tenements 
of  the  capital  to  their  foundations.  But  al- 
though  the  bleak  winds  of  the  Sierra  gave 
an  austerity  to  the  climate,  unlike  the  sunny 
skies  and  genial  temperature  of  the  lower 
regions,  it  was  far  more  i'avorable  to  the 
development  of  both  the  physical  and  moral 
energies.  A  bold  and  hardy  peasantry  was 
nurtured  among  the  recesses  of  the  hüls, 
fit  equally  to  cultivate  the  land  in  peace, 
and  to  defend  it  in  war.  Unlike  the  spoiled 
child  of  Nature,  who  derives  such  fad- 
lities  of  subsistence  from  her  too  prodigal 
band,  as  supersede  the  necessity  of  exerci- 
tion  on  his  own  part,  the  Tlascalan  eained 
his  bread  —  from  a  soll  not  ungrateful,  it 
is  true  —  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He 
led  a  life  of  temperance  and  toil.  Cut  off 
by  his  long  wars  with  the  Aztecs  from  com- 
mercial  interoourse,  he  was  driven  chiefly 
to  agricultural  labor,  the  occupation  most 
propitious  to  purity  of  morals  and  sinewy 
strength  of  Constitution.  His  honest  breast 
glowed  with  the  patriotism,  —  or  local  at- 
tachment to  the  soll,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
its  diligent  culture;  while  he  was  elevated 
by  a  proud  consciousness  of  independence, 
the  natural  birthright  of  the  child  of  the 
moüntains.  —  Such  was  the  race  with  whom 
Cortes  was  now  associated,  for  the  achieve- 
ment  of  his  great  work. 

Some  days  were  given  by  the  Spaniards 
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to  festivity,  in  which  they  were  suocessively 
entertained  at  the  hospitable  boards  of  the 
four  great  nobles,  in  their  several  quarters 
of  the  city.  Aroidst  these  friendly  demon- 
strations,  however,  the  general  never  re- 
laxed  for  a  moment  his  habitual  vigilance, 
or  the  strict  discipline  of  the  camp;  and  he 
was  careful  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
Citizens  byprohibiting,  undor  severe  penalt ies, 
any  soldier  from  leaving  his  quarters  with- 
out  express  permission.  Indeed,  the  severity 
of  his  discipline  provoked  the  remonstrance 
of  more  than  one  of  his  officers,  as  a  super- 
fluous  caution;  and  the  Tiascalan  Chiefs 
took  some  exception  at  it,  as  inferring  an 
unreasonable  distrust  of  them.  But,  when 
Cortes  explained  it,  as  in  obedience  to  an 
established  military  System,  they  testified 
their  admiration,  and  the  ambitious  young 
general  of  the  republic  proposed  to  intro- 
duce  it,  ]f  possible,  into  his  own  ranks. 


SEIZURE  OF  MONTEZÜMA.    (1519.) 


_  The  Spaniards  had  been  now  a  week  in 
Mexico.  During  this  time,  they  had  expe- 
rienced  the  most  friendly  treatment  from 
the  emperor.  Bat  the  mind  of  Cortes  was 
far  from  easy.  He  feit  that  it  was  quite 
uncertain  how  long  this  amiable  temper 
would  last.  A  hundred  circumstances  might 
occur  to  change  it.  He  might  yeiy  naturally 
feel  the  maintenance  of  so  large  a  body  too 
bnrdensome  on  his  treasnry.  The  people 
of  the  capital  might  become  dissatisfied  at 
the  presence  of  so  numerous  an  armed  force 
within  their  walls.  Many  canses  of  disgust 
might  arise  betwixt  the  soldiers  and  the  Ci- 
tizens. Indeed,  it  was  scaroely  possible  that 
a  nide,  licentious  soldiery,  like  the  Spaniards, 
could  be  long  kept  in  subjection  without 
active  employment.  The  danger  was  even 
greater  with  the  Tlascalans,  a  fiei^e  race 
now  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  na- 
tion  who  held  them  in  loathing  and  detest- 
ation. 

Even  should  the  Spaniards  be  allowed 
to  occupy  their  present  quarters  unmolested, 
it  was  not  advancing  the  great  object  of 
the   expedition.     Cortes    was   not  a   whit 


nearer  gaining  the  capital,  so  essential  to  his 
mediated  subjugation  of  the  country;  and 
any  day  he  might  receive  tidings  that  the 
Crown,  or,  what  he  most  feared,  the  gover- 
nor  of  Cuba,  had  sent  a  force  of  superior 
streugth  to  wrest  from  him  a  conquest  but 
half  achieved.  Disturbed  by  diese  anxious 
reflections,  he  resolved  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  embarrassment  by  one  hold  stroke. 
But  he  first  submitted  the  afiair  to  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  officers  in  whom  he  most  confided, 
desirous  to  divide  with  them  the  responsi- 
bility  of  the  act,  and,  no  doubt,  to  interest 
them  more  heartily  in  its  execution,  by  raak- 
ing  it  in  some  measure  the  result  of  their 
combined  judgments. 

When  the  general  had  briefly  stated  the 
embarrassments  of  their  position ,  the  Coun- 
cil was  divided  in  opinion.  All  admitted 
the  necessity  of  some  instant  action.  One 
party  were  for  retiring  secretly  from  the 
city,  and  getting  beyond  the  causeways  be- 
fore  their  march  could  be  intercepted.  Ano- 
ther  advised  that  it  should  be  done  openly, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  of 
whose  good-will  they  had  had  so  many 
proofs.  But  both  these  measures  seemed 
alike  impolitic.  A  retreat  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  abruptly  made,  wöuld 
have  the  air  of  a  üight.  It  would  be  con- 
stnied  into  distrust  of  themselves;  and  any 
thing  like  timidity  on  their  part  would  be 
sure  not  only  to  bring  on  them  the  Mexi- 
cans,  but  the  contempt  of  their  allies ,  who 
would,  doubtless,  join  in  the  general  cry. 

As  to  Montezuma,  what  reliance  could 
they  place  on  the  protection  of  a  prince  so 
recently  their  enemy,  and  who,  in  his  al- 
tered bearing,  must  have  taken  counsel  of 
his  fears,  rather  than  his  incb'nations? 

Even  should  they  succeed  in  reaching 
the  coast,  their  Situation  would  be  little 
better.  It  would  be  proclaiming  to  the 
World,  that,  after  all  their  lofty  vaunts, 
they  were  unequal  to  the  enterprise.  Their 
only  hopes  of  their  sovereign's  favour,  and 
of  pardon  for  their  irregulär  proceedings, 
were  founded  on  success.  HiÜierio,  they 
had  only  made  the  discovery  of  Mexico;  to 
retreat  would  be  to  leave  conquest  and  the 
fruits  of  it  to  another.  —  In  short,  to  stay 
and  to  retreat  seemed  equally  disastrous. 

In  this  perplexity,  Cortes  proposed  an 
expedient,  which  none  but  the  most  daring 
spLrit,  in  the  most  desperate  extremity, 
would  have  conoeived.    This  was,  to  march 
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to  the  rojal  palace,  and  bring  Montezuma 
to  the  Spanish  quarters,  by  fair  means  if 
they  could  persuade  him,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary,  —  at  all  events,  to  get  possession  of 
bis  person.  With  such  a  pledge,  the  Span- 
iards  would  be  secure  from  the  assauU  of 
the  Mexicans ,  afraid  by  acts  of  violeuce  to 
compromise  the  safety  of  their  prince.  If 
he  came  by  bis  own  consent,  they  wouid 
be  deprived  of  all  apology  for  doiog  so. 
As  long  as  the  emperor  remained  among 
the  Spaniards,  it  would  be  easy,  by  allow- 
ing  him  a  show  of  sovereignty ,  to  rule  in 
bis  name,  until  they  had  taken  measures 
for  securing  their  safety,  and  the  success  of 
their  enterprise.  The  idea  of  emplojring  a 
sovereign  as  a  tool.for  the  govemment  of 
bis  own  kingdom ,  if  a  new  one  in  the  age 
of  Cortes,  is  certainly  not  so  in  ours. 

A  plausible  pretext  for  the  seizure  of  the 
hospitable  monarch  —  for  the  most  bare- 
faced  action  seeks  to  veil  itself  under  some 
show  of  decency  —  was  affbrded  by  a  cir- 
cumstance  of  which  Cortes  had  received  in- 
telligence  at  Cholula.  He  had  left  a  faith- 
ful  ofQcer,  Juan  de  Escalante ,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  in  garrison  at  Vera  Cruz, 
on  bis  departure  for  the  capital.  He  had 
not  been  long  absent,  wben  bis  lientenant 
received  a  message  from  an  Aztec  chief 
named  Quauhpopoca,  govemor  of  a  district 
to  the  north  of  the  Spanish  settlement,  de- 
claring  bis  desire  to  come  in  person  and 
tender  bis  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  author- 
ities  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  requested  that  four 
of  the  white  men  might  be  sent  to  protect 
him  against  certain  unfriendly  tribes  through 
which  bis  road  lay.  This  was  not  an  un- 
common  request,  and  excited  no  suspicion 
in  Escalante.  The  four  soldiers  were  sent; 
and  on  their  arrival  two  of  them  were 
murdered  by  the  false  Aztec  The  other 
two  made  their  way  back  to  the  garrison. 

The  Commander  marched  at  once,  with 
fifty  of  bis  men ,  and  several  thousand  In- 
dian  allies,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  ca- 
cique.  A  pitched  battle  foUowed.  The  al- 
lies  fled  from  the  redoubted  Mexicans.  The 
few  SpaniaiHls  stood  firm,  and  with  the  aid 
of  their  firearms  and  the  blessed  Virgin, 
who  was  distinctly  seen  hovering  over  their 
ranks  in  the  van,  they  made  good  the  field 
against  the  enemy.  It  cost  them  dear,  how- 
ever;  since  seven  or  eight  Christians  were 
slain,  and  among  them  the  gallant  Esca- 
lante himself,  who  died  of  bis  injuries  soon 
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after  bis  return  to  the  fort.  The  Indian 
prisoners  captured  in^  the  battle  spoke  of  the 
whole  proceeding  as  having  taken  place  at 
the  instigation  of  Montezuma. 

One  of  the  Spaniards  feil  into  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  but  soon  after  perished  of 
bis  wounds.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent 
to  the  Aztec  emperor.  It  was  uncommonly 
large  and  covered  with  hair;  and,  as  Mon- 
tezuma gazed  on  the  ferocious  features, 
rendered  more  horrible  by  death,  he  seemed 
to  read  in  them  the  dark  lineaments  of  the 
destined  destroyers  of  his  house.  He  tum- 
ed  from  it  with  a  shudder,  and  commanded 
that  it  should  be  taken  from  the  city,  and 
not  offered  at  the  shrine  of  any  of  his  gods. 
Although  Cortes  had  received  Intel! igence 
of  this  disaster  at  Cholula,  he  had  concealed 
it  within  his  own  breast,  or  communicated 
it  very  few  only  of  his  most  trusty  ofBcers, 
from  apprehension  of  the  ill  efiect  it  might 
have  on  the  spirits  of  the  common  soldiers. 
The  cavaliers  whom  Cortes  now  sum- 
moned  to  the  Council  were  men  of  the  same 
mettle  with  their  leader.  Their  bold,  chi- 
valrous  spirits  seemed  to  court  danger  for 
its  own  sake.  If  one  or  two,  less  adven- 
turous,  were  startled  by  the  proposal  he 
made,  they  were  soon  overruled  by  the 
others,  who,  no  doubt,  considered  that  a 
desperate  disease  required  as  desperate  a 
remedy. 

Having  asked  an  audience  from  Monte- 
zuma, which  was  readily  granted,  the  ge- 
neral  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
his  enterprise.  The  principal  part  of  his 
force  was  drawn  up  in  the  oourt-yard,  and 
he  stationed  a  considerable  detachment  in 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  palace,  to  check 
any  attempt  at  rescue  by  the  populace.  He 
ordered  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  soldiers 
to  drop  in  at  the  palace,  as  if  by  accident, 
in  groups  of  three  or  four  at  a  time,  while 
the  Conference  was  going  on  with  Monte- 
zuma. He  selected  five  cavaliers,  in  whose 
courage  and  coolness  he  placed  most  trust, 
to  bear  him  Company;  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  Francisco  de  Lujo, 
Velasquez  de  Leon,  and  Alonso  de  Avila, 
—  briUiant  names  in  the  annals  of  the  Con- 
quest.  All  were  clad,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  in  complete  armor,  a  circum- 
stance  of  too  ßimiliar  occurrence  to  excith 
suspicion. 

The  little  party  were  graciously  received 
by  the  emperor,  who  soon,  with  the  aid  of 
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the  Interpreters,  became  interested  in  a  sport- 
ive  conversation  with  the  Spaniards,  while 
he  indulged  his  natural  munificenoe  bj  giv- 
ing  tbem  presents  of  gold  and  jewels.  He 
paid  the  Spanish  general  the  particular 
compliment  of  offering  him  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters  M  his  wife;  an  honor  which  the  latter 
respectfullj  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 


his  face  fhished  with  resentment,  as,  with 
the  pride  of  offended  dignity,  he  exclaimed, 
„When  was  it  ever  heard  that  a  great 
prince,  like  myself,  voluntarily  left  his  own 
palace  to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  strangers  I" 

Cortes  assured  him  he  wonld  not  go  as 
a  prisoner.     He  wonld  experience  nothing 


was    already   accomniodated    with   one    in    but  respectful  treatment  from  the  Spaniards; 


Cuba,  and  that  his  religion  forbade  a  plu 
rality. 

When  Cortes  perceived  that  a  suflficicnt 
number  of  his  soldiers  were  assembied,  he 
cfaanged  his  playful  manner,  and  with  a  se- 
rious   tone   briefly    acquainted   Montezuma 
with  the  treacherous  proceedings  in  the  tierra 
caliente^  and  the  accusation  of  him  as  their 
anthor.    The  emperor  listened  to  the  charge 
with  snrprise ;  and  disavo wed  the  act,  which 
he  Said  could  only  have  been  imputed  to 
him  by  his  enemies.    Cortes  expressed  his 
belief  in  his  declaration,  but  added,  that,  to 
prove  it  true,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
fbr  Quauhpopoca  and  his  accompllces,  that 
they  might  be  examined  and  dealt  with  ac- 
cording  to  their  deserts.     To  this  Monte- 
zuma  roade  no  objection.    Taking  from  his 
wrist,  to  which  it  was  attached,  a  precious 
stone,  the  royal  signet,  on  which  was  cut 
the  figure  of  the  War-god,  he  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  nobles,  with  Orders  to  show  it  to 
the  Aztec  govemor,  and  require  his  instant 
presence   in    the  capital,  together  with  all 
those  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  murder 
of  the  Spaniards.    If  he  resisted,  the  oflBcer 
was  empowered  to  call  in   the  aid  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  to  enforce  the  mandate. 
When  the  messenger  had  gone,  Cortes 
assured  the  monarch  that  this  prompt  com- 
pliance  with  his  request  convinced  him  of 
his  innocence.    But  it  was  important  that 
his  own   sovereign  sbould  be  equally  con- 
vinced of  it.    Nothing  would  promote  this 
so  much  as  for  Montezuma  to  transfer  his 
residence   to   the   palace    occiipied    by   the 
Spaniards ,  tili  on  the  arrival  of  Quauhpo- 
poca the  affair  could  be  fully  investigated. 
Such  an  act  of  condescension  would ,  of  it- 
self,  show  a  personal  regard  fbr  the  Span- 
iards,  incompatible  with  the  base  conduct 
alleged  against  him,  and  would  fully  absolve 
him  from  all  suspicion! 

Montezuma  listened  to  this  proposal,  and 
the  flimsy  reasoning  with  which  it  was 
covered,  with  looks  of  profound  amazement. 
He  became  pale  as  death;  but  in  a  moment. 


would  be  surrounded  by  his  own  household, 
and  hold  intercourse  with  his  people  as 
nsual.  In  short,  it  would  be  but  a  ehange 
of  residence,  from  one  of  his  palaces  to 
another,  a  circumstance  of  frequent  occur- 
rence  with  him.  —  It  was  in  vain.  „If  I 
should  consent  to  such  a  degradation,^  he 
answered,  „my  subjects  never  would  !^ 
When  further  pressed,  he  ofTered  to  give  up 
one  of  his  daughters  to  remain  as  hostages 
with  the  Spaniards,  so  that  he  might  be 
spared  this  disgrace. 

Two  hours  passed  in  this  frnitless  dis- 
cussion,  tili  a  highmettled  cavalier,  Yelas- 
quez  de  Leon,  impatient  of  the  long  delay, 
and  seeing  that  the  attempt,  if  not  the  deed, 
musl  ruin  them,  cried  out,  „Why  do  we 
waste  words  on  this  barbarian?  We  have 
gone  too  far  to  recede  now.  Let  us  seize 
him,  and ,  if  he  resists ,  plnnge  our  swords 
into  his  body!^  The  fierce  tone  and  me- 
nacing  gestures,  with  which  this  was  ut- 
tered,  alarmed  the  monarch,  who  inquired 
of  Marina  what  the  angry  Spaniard  said. 
The  Interpreter  explained  it  in  as  gentle  a 
manner  as  she  could,  beseeching  him  „to 
accompany  the  white  men  to  their  quarters, 
where  he  would  be  treated  with  all  respect 
and  kindness,  while  to  refuse  them  would 
but  expose  himself  to  violence,  perhaps  to 
death."  Marina,  doubtless,  spoke  to  her 
sovereign  as  she  thought,  and  no  one  had 
better  opportunity  of  knowing  truth  than 
herseif. 

This  last  appeal  shook  the  resolution  of 
Montezuma.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  un- 
happy  prince  looked  around  for  sympathy 
or  Support.  As  his  eyes  wandered  over  the 
Stern  visages  and  iron  forms  of  the  Span- 
iards, he  feit  that  his  hour  was  indeed 
come;  and,  with  a  voice  scarcely  audible 
from  emotion,  he  consented  to  accompany 
the  strangers,  —  to  quit  the  palace,  whither 
he  was  never  more  to  retum.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed  the  spirit  of  the  first  Montezuma,  he 
would  have  called  his  guards  around  him, 
and   left  his   life-blood   on    the    threshold, 
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sooner  than  have  been  dragged  a  dishonoured 
captive  across  it.  But  his  courage  sank 
under  circumstanoes.  He  feit  he  was  the 
instminent  of  an  irresistible  Fate! 

No  sooner  had  the  Spaniards  got  his 
consent,  than  orders  were  given  for  the 
rojal  litter.  The  nobles,  who  bore  and  at- 
tended  it,  could  scarcely  belieye  their  senses, 
when  they  learned  their  master's  purpose. 
But  pride  now  came  to  Montezuma's  aid, 
and,  since  he  must  go,  he  preferred  that  it 
should  appear  to  be  with  his  own  free  will. 
As  the  royal  retinae,  esported  by  the  Span- 
iards ,  marched  through  the  street  with 
downcast  eyes  and  dejected  mien,  the  pcople 
assembled  in  crowds,  and  a  rumor  ran 
among  them,  that  the  emperor  was  carried 
off  by  force  to  the  quarters  of  the  white 
men.  A  tumult  would  have  soon  arisen 
but  for  the  Intervention  of  Montezuma  him- 
self ,  who  called  out  to  the  people  to  dis- 
perse, as  he  was  visiting  his  friends  of  his 
own  aecord ;  thus  sealing  his  ignominy  by  a 
deciaration  which  deprived  his  subjects  of 
the  only  excuse  for  resistance.  On  reach- 
ing  the  quarteVs,  he  sent  out  his  nobles  with 
similar  assurances  to  the  roob,  and  renewed 
Orders  to  return  to  their  homes. 

He  was  received  with  ostentatious  respeet 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  selected  the  suite  of 
apartments  which  best  pleased  him.  They 
were  soon  furnished  with  fine  cotton  lapes- 
tries,  feather-work,  and  all  the  elegances  of 
Indian  upholstery.  He  was  attended  by 
such  of  his  household  as  he  chose,  his  wives 
and  his  pages,  and  was  served  with  his 
usual  pomp  and  luxury  -at  his  meals.  He 
gave  audience,  as  in  his  own  palace,  to  his 
subjects,  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence, 
few,  indeed,  at  a  time,  under  the  pretext  of 
greater  order  and  decorum,  From  the  Span- 
iards them  sei  ves  he  met  with  a  formal  de- 
ference.  No  one,  not  even  the  general  him- 
self,  approached  him  without  doffing  his 
casque,  and  rendering  the  obeisance  due  to 
his  rank.  Nor  did  they  ever  sit  in  his  pre- 
sence, without  being  invited  by  him  to  do  so. 

With  all  this  studied  ceremony  and  show 
of  faomage,  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
too  clearly  proclaimed  to  his  people  that 
their  sovereign  was  a  prisoner.  In  the  front 
of  the  palace  a  patrol  of  sixty  raen  was 
established,  and  the  same  number  in  the 
rear.  Twenty  of  each  corps  mounted  guard 
at  once,  maintaining  a  careful  watch,  day 
and  night.     Anolher  body,  under  command 


of  Velasquez  de  Leon,  was  stationed  in  the 
royal  antechamber.  Cortes  punished  any 
departure  from  duty,  or  relaxation  of  vigi- 
lance,  in  these  sentinels,  with  the  utmost 
severity.  He  feit,  as,  indeed,  every  Span- 
iard  must  have  feit,  that  the  escape  of  the 
emperor  now  would  be  their  ruin.  Yet  the 
task  of  this  unintermitting  watch  sorely 
added  to  their  fatigues.  ,,Better  this  dog 
of  a  king  should  die,"  cried  a  soldier  one 
day,  „than  that  we  should  wear  out  our 
lives  in  this  manner."  The  words  were  ut- 
tered  in  the  hearing  of  Montezuma,  who 
gathered  something  of  their  import,  and  the 
offender  was  severely  chastised  by  order  of 
the  general.  Such  instances  of  disrespect, 
however,  were  very  rare.  Indeed,  the  ami- 
able  deportment  of  the  monarch,  ^ho  seem- 
ed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his 
jaiiers,  and  who  never  allowed  a  favor  or 
attention  from  the  meanest  soldier  to  go 
unrequited,  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  as 
much  attachment  as  they  were  capable  of 
feeling  —  for  a  barbarian. 

Things  were  in  this  posture,  when  the 
arrival  of  Quauhpopoca  from  the  coast  was 
annonnced.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
son  and  fifteen  Aztec  Chiefs.  He  had  travel- 
led  all  the  way,  bome,  as  became  his  high 
rank,  in  a  litter.  On  entering  Montezuma's 
presence,  he  threw  over  his  dress  the  coarse 
robe  of  nequen ,  and  made  the  usual  humi- 
liating  acts  of  obeisance.  The  poor  parade 
of  courtly  ceremony  was  the  more  striking, 
when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  actual  con- 
dition  of  the  parties. 

The  Aztec  govemor  was  coldly  received 
by  his  master,  who  referred  the  affair  (had 
he  the  power  to  do  otherwise  ?)  to  the  exa- 
mination  of  Cortes.  It  was,  doubtless,  con- 
ducted  in  a  sufficiently  summary  manner. 
To  the  general's  query,  whether  the  cacique 
was  the  subject  of  Montezuma,  he  replied, 
„And  what  other  sovereign  could  I  serve?" 
implying  that  his  sway  was  universal.  He 
did  not  deny  his  share  in  the  transaction, 
nor  did  he  seek  to  shelter  himself  under  the 
royal  authority,  tili  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  on  him  and  his  foUowers,  when  they 
all  laid  the  blame  of  their  proceedings  on 
Montezuma.  They  were  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive  in  the  area  before  the  palace. 
The  funeral  piles  were  made  of  heaps  of 
arrows,  javelins,  and  other  weapons,  drawn 
by  the  emperor's  permission  from  the  arse- 
nals  round  the  great  teocdUi^  where  they  had 
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been  sfored  to  supply  means  of  defence  in 
times  of  civic  tumult  or  ineurrection.  By 
this  politic  precaution,  Cortes  proposed  to 
remove  a  ready  raeans  of  annoyance  in  case 
of  hostilities  with  the  Citizens. 

To  crown  the  whole  of  tliese  extraordi- 
nary  proceedings,  Cortes,  "while  preparations 
for  the  execution  were  going  on,  entered 
the  emperor's  apartment,  attended  by  a 
soldler  bearing  fetters  in  his  hands.  With 
a  severe  aspect,  he  charged  the  monarch 
with  being  the  onginal  contriver  of  the  vio- 
lence  offered  to  the  Spaniards,  as  was  now 
proved  by  the  declaration  of  his  own  Instru- 
ments. Such  a  crime,  which  merited  death 
in  a  subject,  could  not  be  atoned  for,  even 
by  a  sovereign,  without  some  punishment. 
So  saying,  he  ordered  the  soldier  to  fasten 
the  fetters  on  Montezuma's  ankles.  He 
cooUy  waited  tili  it  was  done;  then,  tuming 
his  back  on  the  monarch,  quitted  the 
room. 

Montezuma  was  speechiess  under  the  in- 
fliction  of  this  last  insult.  He  was  like  one 
Struck  down  by  a  heavy  blow,  that  deprives 
him  of  all  his  faculties.  He  offered  no  re- 
sistance.  But,  tbough  he  spoke  not  a  word, 
low,  ill-suppressed  moans,  from  time  to 
time,  intimated  the  anguish  of  his  spirit. 
His  attendants,  bathed  in  tears,  offered 
him  their  consolations.  They  tenderly  held 
his  feet  in  their  anns,  and  endeavored,  by 
inserting  their  shawls  and  mantles,  to  re- 
lieve  them  from  the  pressure  of  the  iron. 
But  they  could  not  reach  the  iron  which 
had  penetrated  into  his  soul.  He  feit  that 
he  was  no  more  a  king. 

Meanwhile,  the  execution  of  the  dread- 
ful  doom  was  going  forward  in  the  court- 
yard.  The  whole  Spanish  force  was  under 
arms,  to  check  any  interruption  that  might 
be  offered  by  the  Mexicans.  But  none  was 
attempted.  The  populace  gazed  in  silent 
wonder,  regarding  it  as  the  sentence  of  the 
emperor.  The  manner  of  the  execution,  too, 
excited  less  surprise,  from  their  familiarity 
with  similar  spectacles,  aggravated,  indeed, 
by  additional  horrors,  in  their  own  diaboli- 
cal  sacrifices.  The  Aztec  lord  and  his  com- 
panions,  bound  band  and  foot  to  the  blaz- 
ing  piles,  submitted  without  a  cry  or  a  com- 
plaint  to  their  terrible  fate.  Passive  forti- 
tude  is  the  virtue  of  the  Indian  warrior; 
and  it  was  the  glory  of  the  Aztec,  as  of  the 
other  races  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent,  to  show  how  the  spirit  of  the  brave 


man   raay   tnumph   over    torture   and   the 
agonif'S  of  death. 

When  the  dismal  tragedy  was  ended, 
Cortes  re-entered  Montezuma's  apartment. 
Kneeling  down,  he  unclasped  his  shackles 
with  his  own  band,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  his  regret  that  so  disagreeable  a  duty 
as  that  of  subjecting  him  to  such  a  punish- 
ment had  been  imposed  on  him.  This  last 
indignity  had  entirely  crushed  the  spirit  of 
Montezuma;  and  the  monarch,  whose  frown, 
but  a  week  since,  would  have  made  the 
nations  of  Anahu^c  tremble  to  their  remot- 
est  borders,  was  now  craven  enough  to 
thank  his  deliverer  for  his  frcedom,  as  for 
a  great  and  unmerited  boon! 

Not  long  after,  Ihe  Spanish  general,  con- 
ceiving  that  his  royal  captive  was  suflS- 
ciently  humbled,  expressed  his  willingness 
that  he  should  retum,  if  he  indined,  to  his 
own  palace.  Montezuma  declined  it;  alleg- 
ing, it  is  Said,  that  his  nobles  had  more 
than  once  importuned  him  to  reeent  his  in- 
juries  by  taking  arms  against  the  Spaniards ; 
and  that,  were  he  in  the  midst  of  them ,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  it,  or  to  save 
his  capital  from  bloodshed  and  anarchy. 
The  reason  did  honor  to  his  heart,  if  it  was 
the  one  which  influenced  him.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  did  not  care  to  trust  his  safety 
to  those  haughty  and  ferocions  chieftains, 
who  had  witnessed  the  degradation  of  their 
master,  and  must  despise  his  pusillanimity, 
as  a  thing  unprecedented  in  an  Aztec  mon- 
arch. It  is  also  Said,  that,  when  Marina 
conveyed  to  him  the  permission  of  Cortes, 
the  other  interpreter,  Aguilar,  gave  him  to 
understand  the  Spanish  oflficers  never  would 
consent  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  it, 

Whatever  were  his  reasons,  it  is  certain 
that  he  declined  the  offer;  and  the  general, 
in  a  well-feigned,  or  real  ecstacy,  embraced 
him,  declaring,  „that  he  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  and  that  every  Spaniard  would  be 
zealously  devoied  to  his  interests,  since  he 
had  shown  himself  so  mindful  of  theirs!" 
Honeyed  words,  „which,"  says  the  shrewd 
old  chronicler  who  was  present,  „Montezuma 
was  wise  enough  to  know  the  worth  of." 
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KEFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CONQÜEST  OF 
MEXICO. 

After  a  siege  of  nearly  three  months' 
duration,  unmatched  in  Kistory  for  the  con- 
stancy  and  conrage  for  thebesieged,  seldom 
sarpassed  for  the  severity  of  its  suflTeringa, 
feil  the  renowned  capital  of  the  Aztecs. 
Unmatched,  it  may  be  truly  said,  for  con- 
8tanc^  and  courage,  when  we  recollect  that 
the  door  of  capitulation  on  the  most  honor- 
able  terms  was  left  open  to  them  throiigh- 
out  the  whole  blockade,  and  that,  sternly 
rejecting  every  proposal  of  their  enemy, 
they,  to  a  man,  preferred  to  die  rather  than 
surrender,  More  than  three  centuries  had 
elapsed,  since  the  Aztecs,  a  poor  and  wan- 
dering  tribe  for  the  far  North-west  had 
come  on  the  plateau.  There  they  built  their 
miserable  coUection  of  huts  on  the  spot  — 
as  tradition  teils  us  —  prescribed  by  the 
oracle.  Their  conquests,  at  first  confined  to 
their  immediate  neighborhood ,  gradually 
covered  the  Valley,  then  crossing  the  moun- 
tains ,  swept  over  the  broad  extent  of  the 
table  land,  descended  its  precipitons  sides, 
and  rolled  onwards  to  the  Mexican  gulf, 
and  the  distant  confines  of  Central  America. 
Their  wretched  capitaL,  meanwhile,  keeping 
pace  with  the  enlargement  of  territory,  had 
grown  into  a  flourishing  city,  filled  with 
buildings,  monuments  of  art,  and  a  numerous 
population,  that  gave  it  the  first  rank  among 
the  capitals  of  the  Western  World.  At  this 
crisis,  came  over  another  race  from  the  re- 
mote  East,  strangers  like  themselves,  whose 
Coming  had  also  been  predicted  by  the 
oracle,  and,  appearing  on  the  plateau,  as- 
sailed  them  in  tlie  very  zenith  of  their  pros- 
perity,  and  blotted  them  out  from  the  map 
of  nations  for  ever !  The  whole  story  has 
the  air  of  fable ,  rather  than  of  history  I'  a 
legend  of  romance,  —  a  tale  of  the  genii! 

Yet  we  cannot  regret  the  fall  of  an  em- 
pire,  which  did  so  little  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness  of  its  subjects ,  or  the  real  interests 
of  humanity.  Notwithstanding  the  lustre 
thrown  over  its  latter  days  by  the  glorious 
defence  of  its  capital ,  by  the  mild  munifi- 
cence  of  Montezuraa,  by  the  dauntless  he- 
roism  of  Guatemozin,  the  Aztecs  were  em- 
phatically  a  fierce  and  brutal  race,  littlo  cal- 
culated,  in  their  best  aspects,  to  excite  our 
sympathy  and  regard.  Their  civilization, 
such  as  it  was,  was  not  their  own,  but  re- 


flected,  perhaps   imperfectly,    from   a  race 
whom  they  had  succeeded  in  the  land.    It 
was,  in  respect  to  the  Aztecs,  a  gen<»rou8 
graft  on  a  vicious  stock,  and  could  have 
brought  no  fruit  to  perfection.    They  mied 
over  their  wide  domains  with  a  sword,  in- 
stead  of  a  sceptre.    They  did   nothing   to 
ameliorate   the   condition,    or  in   any  way 
promote  the  progress  of  their  vassals.  Their 
vassals  were  serfs,  used  only  to  minister  to 
their  pleasure,  held  in  awe  by  armed  gar- 
risons,  ground  to  the  dust  by  imposts  in 
peace,    by    military   conscriptions    in    war. 
They  did  not,  like  the  Romans,  whom  they 
resembied   in  the  nature  of  their  conquests, 
extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  con- 
quercd.     They   did   not   amalgamate   them 
into  one  great  nation,  with  common  rights 
and  interests.    They  held  them  as  aliens, 
—  even   those,   who  in  the  Valley    were 
gathered  round  the  very  walls  of  the  capi- 
tal.   The  Aztec  metropolis,  the  heart  of  the 
monarchy,  had  not  a  sympathy ,  not  a  pul- 
sation,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  body 
politic.    It  was  a  stranger  in  its  own  land. 
The  Aztecs  not  only  did   not   advance 
the  condition  of  their  vassals,  but  morally 
speaking,    they   did   much   to   degrade   it. 
How  can  a  nation,  where  human  sacrifices 
prevail,  and  especially  when  combined  with 
cannibalism ,  further  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion?   How  can  the  interests  of  humanity 
be  consulted,  where  man  is  levelled  to  the 
rank  of  the  brutes  that  perish  ?    The   in- 
fiuence  of  the  Aztecs  introduced  their  gloomy 
superstition  into  lands  before  unacquainted 
with  it,  or  where,  at  least,  it  was  not  estab- 
lished  in  any  great  strength.    The  example 
of  the  capital  was  contagious.  As  the  latter 
increased  in  opulence,  the  religious  celebra- 
tions  were  conducted  with  still  more  terrible 
magnificence;  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
gladiatorial  shows  of  the  Romans  increased 
in  pomp  with  the  increasing  splendor  of  the 
capitaL    Men  became  familiär  with  soenes 
of  horror  and  the  most  loathsome  abomina- 
tions.    Women  and  children  —  the  whole 
nation  became  ßimiliar  with,  and  assisted  at 
them.    The  heart  was  hardened,  the  man- 
ners were  made  ferodous,  the  feeble  light 
of  civilization,   transmitted  from  a  milder 
race,  was  growing  fainter  and  hinter,  as 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miserable  vic- 
tims,  throughout  the  empire,  were  yearly 
fattened  in  its  cages,  sacrificed  on  its  altars, 
dressed  and  served  at  its  banquets!    The 
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whole  land  was-conveiied  into  a  vast  haman 
shambles!  The  empire  of  the  Aztecs  did 
not  fall  before  its  time. 

Whether  these  unparalleled  outrages  fur- 
nish  a  sufßcient  plea  to  the  Spaniards  for 
their  invasion,  whether,  with  the  Protestant, 
we  are  content  to  find  a  Warrant  for  it  in 
die  natural  rights  and  demands  of  civiliza- 
tion,  or,  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Pope,  —  on  the  one 
or  other  of  which  grounds,  the  conquests 
hy  most  Christian  nations  in  the  East  and 
the  West  have  been  defended,  —  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  discuss,  as  it  has  already  been 
considered  in  a  former  Chapter.  It  is  more 
material  to  inquire,  whether,  assurning  the 
right,  the  conquest  of  Mexico  was  conducted 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity.  And  here  we  must  admit,  that, 
with  all  allowance  for  the  ferocity  of  the 
age  and  the  laxity  of  its  principles,  there 
are  passages  whidi  every  Spaniard,  who 
cherishes  the  fame  of  his  countrymen,  would 
be  glad  to  see  expunged  from  their  history ; 
passages  not  to  be  vindicated  on  the  score 
of  self-defence,  or  of  necessity  of  any  kind, 
and  which  raust  for  ,ever  leave  a  dark  spot 
on  the  annals  of  the  Conquest.  And  yet, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  Invasion,  up  to  the 
capture  of  the  capital,  was  conducted  on 
principles  less  revolting  to  hnmanity,  than 
most,  perhaps  than  any,  of  the  other  con- 
quests of  the  Castilian  crown  in  the  New 
World. 

It  may  seem  slight  praise  to  say,  that 
the  foUowers  of  Cortes  used  no  blood-hounds 
to  hunt  down  their  wretched  victims,  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  Continent ,  nor  ex- 
terminated  a  peaceful  and  submissive  popu- 
lation  in  mere  wantonness  of  cruelty,  as  in 
the  Islands.  Yet  it  is  something,  that  they 
were  not  so  far  infected  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  that  their  swords  were  rarely  stained 
with  blood,  unless  it  was  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  their  enterprise.  Even  in  the 
last  siege  of  the  capital,  the  sufierings  of  the 
Aztecs,  terrible  as  they  were,  do  not  imply 
any  unusual  cruelty  in  the  Victors;  they 
were  not  greater  than  those  4nflicted  on  their 
own  countrymen  at  home,  in  many  a  me- 
niorable  instance,  by  the  most  polished  na- 
tions, not  merely  of  ancient  times,  but  of 
our  own.  They  were  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences  which  foUow  from  war,  when,  in- 
stead  of  being  confined  to  its  legitimate  ficid, 
it  is  brought  home  to  the  heai*thstone ,  to 


the  peaceful  Community  of  the  city ,  —  its 
burghers  untrained  to  arms,  its  women  and 
children  yet  more  defenceless.  In  the  pre- 
sent  instance,  indeed,  the  sufierings  of  the 
bcsieged  were  in  a  great  degree  to  be  charg- 
ed  on  themselves,  —  on  their  patriotic, 
but  desperate,  self-devotion.  It  was  not  the 
desire,  as  certainly  it  was  not  the  interest, 
of  the  Spaniards,  to  destroy  the  capital,  or 
its  inhabitants.  When  any  of  these  feil  into 
their  hands,  they  were  kindly  entertained, 
their  wants  supplied,  and  every  means  taken 
to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  conciliation ; 
and  this,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  in 
despite  of  the  dreadful  doom  to  which  they 
consigned  their  Christian  captives.  The 
gates  of  a  fair  capitulation  were  kept  open, 
though  unavailingly,  to  the  last  hour. 

The  right  of  conquest  necessarily  implies 
that  of  using  whatever  force  may  be  neces- 
sary  for  overcoming  resistance  to  the  as- 
sertion  of  that  right.  For  the  Spaniards  to 
have  done  otherwise  than  they  did  would 
have  been  to  abandon  the  siege,  nnd,  with 
it,  the  conquest  of  the  country.  To  have 
suffered  the  inhabitants,  with  their  high- 
spirited  monarch,  to  escape,  would  but  have 
prolonged  the  miseries  of  war  by  transfer- 
ring it  to  another  and  more  inaccessible 
quarter.  They  literally,  as  far  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  was  concemed,  had 
no  choice.  If  our  Imagination  is  Struck 
with  the  amount  of  suffering  in  this,  and 
in  similar  scenes  of  the  Conquest,  it  should 
be  bome  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  great  masses  of  men  engaged  in 
the  co^flict.  The  amount  of  suffering 
does  not  of  itself  show  the  amount  of  cruelty 
which  caused  it;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
Conquerors  of  Mexico  to  say,  that  the  very 
brilliancy  and  importance  of  their  exploits 
have  given  a  melancholy  celebrity  to  their 
misdeeds,  and  thrown  them  into  somewhat 
bolder  relief  than  strictly  belongs  to  them. 
It  b  proper  that  thus  much  should  be  stated, 
not  to  excuse  their  excesses,  but  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  make  a  more  impartial 
estimate  of  their  oonduct,  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  and  that  we  may  not  visit  them 
with  peculiar  obloquy  for  evils  which  neces- 
sarily flow  from  the  condition  of  war.  I 
have  not  drawn  a  veil  over  these  evils ;  for 
the  historian  should  not  shrink  from  depict- 
ing,  in  their  tme  colors,  the  atrocities  of  a 
condition,  over  which  success  is  apt  to  throw 
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a  false  halo  of  gioiy,  but  which,  bursüng 
asunder  the  strong  bonds  of  human  fellow- 
ship,  purchases  its  triumphs  by  arming  the 
hand  of  man  against  his  brother ,  makes  a 
savage  of  the  civilized,  and  kindles  the  fires 
of  hell  in  the  bosom  of  the  savage. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Con- 
qaest  in  a  moral  view,  regarded  as  a  mili- 
taiy  achievement,  it  roust  fill  us  with  as- 
tonishment.  That  a  handful  of  adventurers, 
indifferently  armed  and  eqnipped,  should 
haye  landed  on  the  shores  of  a  powerful 
empire,  inhabited  bj  a  fierce  and  warlike 
race,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  reiterated  pro- 
hibitions  of  its  sovereign,  have  forced  Üieir 
way  into  the  interior;  —  that  they  should 
have  done  this ,  withont  knowledge  of  the 
language  or  of  the  land ,  without  chart  or 
Gompass  to  guide  them,  without  any  idea  of 
the  difficulties  they  were  to  enoounter,  totally 
unoertain  whether  the  next  Step  might  bring 
them  on  a  hostile  nation,  or  on  a  desert,  feeling 
their  way  along  in  the  dark,  as  it  were ;  —  that, 
though  nearly  overwhelmed  by  their  first 
eneounter  with  the  inhabitants,  they  should 
have  still  pressed  on  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and,  having  reached  it,  themselves 
unhesitatingly  into  the  midst  of  their  ene- 
mies;  that,  so  far  from  being  daunted  by 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  there  exhibiled 
of  power  and  civilization,  they  should  have 
been  but  the  more  confirmed  in  their  original 
design;  —  that  they  should  have  seized 
the  monarch,  have  executed  his  ministers 
before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and,  when 
driven  forth  with  ruin  from  the  gates,  have 
gathered  theü-  scattered  wreck  together,  and, 
after  a  System  of  Operations ,  pursued  with 
consummate  policy  and  daring,  have  suc- 
eeeded  in  overtuming  the  capital,  and  estab- 
lishing  their  sway  over  the  country;  — 
that  all  this  should  have  been  so  effected  by 
a  mere  handful  of  indigent  adventurers,  is 
a  fact  üttle  short  of  the  miraculous,  —  too 
startling  for  the  probabilities  demanded  by 
fiction,  and  without  a  parallel  in  the  pages 
of  history. 

Yet  this  must  not  be  understood  too  li- 
terally ;  for  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  Az- 
tecs  themselves,  at  least  to  their  military 
prowess,  to  regard  the  Conquest  as  directly 
achieved  by  the  Spaniards  alone.  This  would 
indeed  be  to  arm  the  latter  with  the  charm- 
ed  shield  of  Ruggiero,  and  the  magic  lance 
of  Astolfo,  overtuming  its  hundreds  at  a 
tOQch.  The  Indian  empire  was  in  a  manner 


conquered  by  Indians.  The  first  ternble 
eneounter  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Tlas- 
calans  which  had  nearly  proved  their  ruin, 
did  in  fact  insure  their  success.  It  secnred 
to  them  a  strong  native  support,  on  which 
to  retreat  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  and  round 
which  they  could  rally  the  kindred  races  of 
the  land  for  one  great  and  overwhelming 
assault.  The  Aztec  monarch y  feil  by  the 
hands  of  its  own  subjects,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  European  sagacity  and  science.  Had 
it  been  united,  it  might  have  bidden  defiance 
to  the  invaders.  As  it  was,  the  capital  was 
dissevered  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
the  holt,  which  might  have  passed  off  com- 
paratively  harmless,  had  the  empire  been 
oemented  by  a  common  principle  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  now  found  its  way  into 
every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  ill-compacted 
fabric,  and  buried  it  in  its  own  ruins.  — 
Its  fate  may  serve  as  a  striking  proof,  that 
a  govemment,  which  does  not  rest  on  the 
sympathies  of  its  subjects,  cannot  long  abide ; 
that  human  institutions,  when  not  connected 
with  human  prosperity  and  progress,  must 
fall,  —  if  not  before  the  increasing  light  of 
civilization ,  by  the  hand  of  violence ;  by 
violence  from  within ,  if  not  from  without. 
And  who  shall  lament  their  fall? 


ON   THE  LITERATÜRE   OF   THE 
ARABIANS. 


It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Arabians,  that 
their  literature  should  be  locked  up  in  a 
character  and  idiom  so  difficult  of  access  to 
European  scholars,  Their  wild,  imagina- 
tive poetry  scarcely  capable  of  transfnsion 
into  a  foreign  tongue,  is  made  known  to  us 
only  through  the  medium  of  bald  prose 
translation;  while  their  scientific  treatises 
have  been  done  into  Latin  with  an  inaccu- 
racy,  which ,  to  make  use  of  a  pun  of  Ca- 
siri's,  merits  the  name  of  perversions  rather 
than  versions  of  the  Originals.  How  obvi- 
ously  inadequate,  then,  are  our  means  of 
forming  any  just  estimate  of  their  literary 
merits !  It  is  unfortunate  for  them,  moreover 
that  the  Turks,  the  only  nation,  which, 
from  an  identity  of  religion  and  government 
with  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  Crom  its  political  ^ 
oonsequence,  would  seem  to  represent  them 
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on  the  theatre  of  modern  Europe,  should  be 
a  race  so  degraded;  one  which,  during  the 
five  centuries,  that  it  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  finest  climate  and  monnments  of  an- 
tiquity,  has  so  seldom  been  quickened  into 
a  display  of  genius,  or  even  oondescended 
to  avail  itself  of  the  Hterary  treasures  de- 
scended  from  its  ancient  masters.  Yet  this 
people,  so  sensual  and  sluggish,  we  are  apt 
to  confound  in  Imagination  with  the  sprightly, 
intellectual  Arab.  Both  indeed  have  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  same  de- 
grading  political  and  reh'gious  institutions, 
which  on  the  Turks  have  produced  the  i*e- 
snlts  naturally  to  have  been  expected ;  while 
the  Arabians,  on  the  other  band,  exhibit  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  nation,  under 
all  these  embarrassments ,  rising  to  a  high 
degree  of  eleganee  and  intellectual  culture. 
The  empire,  which  once  embraced  more 
than  half  of  the  ancient  world,  has  now 
shrunk  within  its  original  limits;  and  the 
Bedouin  wanders  over  his  native  desert  as 
free,  and  almost  as  unciviüzed,  as  before 
the  Coming  of  his  apostle.  The  language, 
which  was  once  spoken  along  the  southem 


shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Jndian  ocean,  is  broken  up 
into  a  variety  of  discordant  dialects.  Dark- 
ness  has  again  settied  over  those  regions  of 
Africa,  which  were  illumined  by  the  light 
of  learning.  The  elegant  dialect  of  the  Ko- 
ran is  studied  as  a  dead  langaage,  even  in 
the  birth-place  of  the  prophet.  Not  a  print- 
in g-press  at  this  day  is  to  be  found  through- 
out  the  whole  Arabian  Peninsula.  Even  in 
Spain,  in  Christian  Spain,  alas !  the  contrast 
is  scarcely  less  degrading.  A  deathlike  tor- 
por  has  eucceeded  to  her  former  intellectual 
activity.  Her  cities  are  emptied  of  the  po- 
pnlation  with  which  they  teemed  in  the 
days  of  the  Saracens.  Her  climate  is  as 
fair,  but  her  fields  no  longer  bloom  with 
the  same  rieh  and  variegated  husbandry. 
Her  most  interesting  monuments  are  those 
constructed  by  the  Arabs ;  and  the  traveller, 
as  he  wanders  amid  their  desolate,  but  beau- 
tiful  ruins,  ponders  on  the  destinies  of 
a  people,  whose  very  existence  seems 
now  to  have  been  almost  as  fanciful  as  the 
magical  creations  in  one  of  their  ovm  fairy 
tales. 
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THE  ABORIGINES  OF  AMERICA. 

On  the  surrender  of  Acadia  to  England, 
the  lakes,  the  rivulets,  the  granite  ledges, 
of  Cape  Breton,  —  of  which  the  irregulär 
outline  is  guarded  by  reefs  of  rocks,  and 
notched  and  almost  rent  asunder  by  the 
constant  action  of  the  sea,  —  were  imme- 
diately  occupied  as  a  province  of  France; 
and,  in  1714,  fugitives  from  Newfoundland 
and  Acadia  built  their  huts  along  its  coasts, 
wherever  safe  inlets  invited  fishermen  to 
spread  their  flakes,  and  the  soil  to  plant 
fields  and  gardens.  In  a  few  years,  the 
fortifications  of  Louisburg  began  to  rise  — 
the  key  to  the  St.  Lawrence ,  the  bulwark 
of  the  French  fisheries,  and  of  French  com- 
merce in  North  America.  From  Cape  Bre- 
ton, the  dominion  of  Louis  XIV.  extended 


up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior,  Hnd 
firom  that  lake,  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Bay  of  Mobile.  Just  beyond  that 
bay,  began  the  posts  of  the  Spaniards,  whidi 
continued  round  the  shores  of  Florida  to 
the  fortress  of  St.  Augustine.  The  English 
colonies  skirted  the  Atlantic,  extending  from 
Florida  to  the  eastern  verge  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Thus,  if  on  the  east  the  Strait  of  Canso 
divided  France  and  England,  if  on  the  south 
a  narrow  ränge  of  forests  intervened  between 
England  and  Spain,  everywhere  eise  the 
colonies  of  the  rival  nations  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  tribes  of  the  natives. 
The  Europeans  had  established  a  wide  cirde 
of  plantations ,  or,  at  least,  of  posts;  they 
had  encompassed  the  aborigines  that  dwelt 
east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and,  however  eager 
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might  now  be  the  passion  of  the  intruders 
for  carving  their  emblems  on  trees,  and  de- 
signating  their  lines  of  anticipated  empire 
on  maps,  their  respective  Settlements  were 
kept  asonder  by  an  unexplored  wildemess, 
of  which  sa vages  were  the  occupants. 

The  great  strife  of  France  and  England 
for  American  territory  could  not  but  involve 
the  ancient  possessors  of  the  continent  in  a 
series  of  conflicts,  which  have,  at  last,  ba- 
nished  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  earlier 
limits  of  our  republic.  The  picture  of  the 
uneqnal  contest  inspires  a  compassion  that 
is  honourable  to  humanity.  The  weak  de- 
mand  sympathy.  If  a  melancholy  interest 
attaches  to  the  fall  of  a  hero,  who  is  over- 
powered  by  superior  force,  shall  we  not  drop 
a  tear  at  the  fate  of  nations ,  whose  defeat 
foreboded  the  exile,  if  it  did  not  indeed 
shadow  forth  the  dedine  and  ultimate  ex- 
tinction,  of  a  race? 

The  earliest  books  on  America  contained 
tales  as  wild  as  fancy  could  invent  or  cre- 
dality  repeat.  The  land  was  peopled  with 
pygmies  and  with  giants ;  the  tropical  forests 
were  said  to  conoeal  tribes  of  negroes ;  and 
tenants  of  the  hyperborean  regions  were 
white,  like  the  polar  bear  or  the  ermine. 
Jaqnes  Cartier  had  heard  of  a  nation  that 
did  not  eat;  and  the  pedant  Lafitau  believed, 
if  not  in  a  raoe  of  headless  men ,  at  least, 
that  there  was  a  nation  of  men  with  the 
head  not  rising  above  the  Shoulders. 

The  first  aspect  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants  of  the  United  States  was  uniform. 
Between  the  Indiana  of  Florida  and  Canada, 
the  difference  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Their 
manners  and  institntions ,  as  well  as  their 
Organization,  had  a  common  physiognomy; 
and,  before  their  languages  began  to  be 
known,  there  was  no  safe  method  of  group- 
ing  the  nations  into  families.  But  wben  the 
vast  variety  of  dialects  came  to  be  compared, 
there  were  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  not 
more  than  eight  radically  distinct  languages, 
of  which  ÜYe  still  constitute  the  speech  of 
powerful  communities,  and  three  are  known 
only  as  memorials  of  tribes  that  have  almost 
disappeared  from  the  earth. 

The  study  of  the  structure  of  the  dialects 
of  the  red  men  sheds  light  on  the  inquiry 
into  their  condition.  Language  is  their  oldest 
monument,  and  the  record  and  image  of 
their  experience.  No  savage  horde  has  been 
canght  with  it  in  a  State  of  chaos ,  or  as  if 
just  emerging  from  the  rudeness  of  undis- 


tingnishable  sounds.  No  American  language 
bears  marks  of  being  an  arbitrary  aggre- 
gation  of  separate  parts;  but  each  is  pos- 
sessed  of  an  entire  Organization ,  having 
unity  of  character,  and  controUed  by  exact 
rules.  Each  appears,  not  as  a  slow  formation 
by  painful  processes  of  invention ,  but  as  a 
perfect  whole,  springing  directly  from  the 
powers  of  man.  A  savage  physiognomy  is 
imprinted  on  the  dialect  of  ihe  dweller  in  the 
wilderness ;  but  each  dialect  is  still  not  only 
free  from  confusion,  but  is  almost  absolutely 
free  from  irregularities ,  and  is  pervaded 
and  govemed  by  undeviating  laws.  As  the 
bee  builds  his  cells  regularly,  yet  without 
the  recognition  of  the  rules  of  geometry,  so 
the  unreflecting  savage,  in  the  use  of  words, 
had  rule,  and  method,  and  comploteness. 
His  speech,  like  everything  eise,  underwent 
change;  but  human  pride  errs  in  believing 
that  the  art  of  cultivated  man  was  needed 
to  resolve  it  into  its  Clements,  and  give  to 
it  new  forms,  before  it  could  fulfil  its  office. 
Each  American  language  was  competent  of 
itself,  without  improvement  from  scholars, 
to  exemplify  every  rule  of  the  logician,  and 
give  utterance  to  every  passion.  Each  dialect 
that  has  been  analyzed  has  been  found  to 
be  rieh  in  derivatives  and  Compounds,  in 
combinations  and  forms.  As  certain  as  every 
plant  which  draws  Juices  from  the  earth 
has  roots  and  sap  vessels,  bark  and  leaves, 
so  certainly  each  langnage  has  its  complete 
Organization,  —  including  the  same  parts 
of  speech,  though  some  of  them  may  lie 
concealed  in  mutual  coalitions.  Human  con- 
sciousness  and  human  speech  exlst  every- 
where,  indissolubly  united.  A  tribe  has  no 
more  been  found  without  an  organized  lan- 
guage, than  without  eyesight  or  memory. 

As  the  languages  of  the  American  tribes 
were  limited  by  the  material  world,  so,  in 
private  life,  the  senses  held  dominion.  The 
passion  of  the  savage  was  liberty;  he  de- 
manded  license  to  gratify  his  animal  in- 
stincts.  To  act  for  himself,  to  foUow  the 
propensities  of  his  nature,  seemed  his  System 
of  morals.  The  supremacy  of  conscience, 
the  rights  of  reason ,  were  not  subjects  of 
reflection  to  those  who  had  no  name  for 
continence.  The  idea  of  chastity,  as  a  social 
duty,  was  but  feebly  developed  among  them ; 
and  the  observer  of  their  customs  would,  at 
first,  believe  them  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  restraint.  If  „the  kindly  flames  of  na- 
ture burned  in  wild  humanity",  their  love 
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never  became  a  frenzy  or  a  devotion ;  for  in- 
dulgence  destrojed  its  energy  and  its  purity. 

And  yet  no  nation  has  ever  been  found 
without  flome  practica!  confession  of  the  duty 
of  self-denial.  „God  hath  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  wildeat  of  the  sons  of  men 
a  high  and  honourable  esteem  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed,  insomuch  that  they  universally 
submit  unto  it,  and  hold  its  violation  ab- 
orainable. "  Neither  might  marriages  be 
contracted  between  kindred  of  near  degree ; 
the  Iroquois  might  choose  a  wife  of  the 
same  tribe  with  hiraself,  but  not  of  the  eame 
cabin;  the  Algonquin  raust  look  beyond 
those  who  U8ed  the  same  totem  ^  or  family 
Symbol;  the  Cherokee  would  marry  at  once 
a  mother  and  her  danghter,  but  would  never 
marry  bis  own  immediate  kindred. 

On  forming  an  engagement,  the  bride- 
groom,  or,  if  he  were  poor,  bis  friends  and 
neighbourSy  made  a  present  to  the  bride's 
father,  of  whom  no  dowry  was  expected. 
The  acceptance  of  the  presents  perfected  the 
contract;  the  wife  was  purchased;  and,  for 
a  season  at  least,  the  husband,  surrendering 
bis  gains  as  a  hunter  to  her  family,  had  a 
home  in  her  father*s  lodge. 

But,  even  in  marriage,  the  Indian  ab- 
horred  constraint;  and,  from  Florida  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  polygamy  was  permitted, 
though  at  the  north  it  was  not  common. 
In  a  happy  union,  affection  was  fostered 
and  preserved;  and  the  wildemess  could 
show  wigwams  where  „couples  had  lived 
together  tiiirty ,  forty  years".  Yet  love  did 
not  always  light  bis  happiest  torch  at  the 
nuptials  of  the  children  of  nature,  and  mar- 
riage among  the  forests  had  its  sorrows  and 
its  crimes.  The  infidelities  of  the  husband 
sometiraes  drove  the  helpless  wife  to  suicide: 
the  faithless  wife  had  no  protector ;  her  hus- 
band insulted  or  disfigurcii  her  at  will ;  and 
death  for  adultery  was  unrevenged.  Di- 
vorce,  also,  was  permitted,  even  for  occa- 
sions  beside  adultery;  it  took  place  without 
formality,bya  simple  Separation  or  desertion, 
and,  where  there  was  no  offspring,  was  of 
easy  occurrence.  Children  were  the  strengest 
bond;  for,  if  the  mother  was  discarded,  it 
was  the  unwritten  law  of  the  red  man  that 
she  should  herseif  retain  those  whom  she 
had  bome  or  nursed. 

On  quitting  the  cradle,  the  children 
are  left  nearly  naked  in  the  cabin,  to  grow 
hardy,  and  leam  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
Juvenile  sports  are  the  same  every where: 


children  invent  them  for  themselves;  and 
the  traveller,  who  finds  everywhere  in  the 
wide  World  the  same  games,  roay  rightly 
infer,  that  the  Father  of  the  great  haman 
family  himself  instructs  the  innocenoe  of 
childhood  in  its  amusements.  There  is  no 
domestic  govemment ;  the  young  do  as  they 
will.  They  are  never  eamestly  reproved, 
injured,  or  beaten ;  a  dash  of  cold  water  in 
the  face  is  their  heaviest  punishment.  If 
they  assist  in  the  labours  of  the  household, 
it  is  as  a  pastime,  not  as  a  Charge.  Yet 
they  show  respect  to  the  chiefs,  and  defer 
with  docility  to  those  of  their  cabin.  The 
attachment  of  sa vages  to  their  ofispring  is 
extreme;  and  they  cannot  bear  Separation 
from  them.  Hence  every  attempt  at  found- 
ing  schools  for  their  children  was  afailure: 
a  missionary  wonid  gather  a  little  flock 
about  him,  and  of  a  sudden,  writes  Le  Jeune, 
„my  birds  flew  away".  From  their  insuf- 
ficient  and  irregulär  snpplies  of  clothing  and 
food,  they  leam  to  endure  hunger  and  ri- 
gorous  seasons ;  of  themselves,  they  become 
fleet  of  foot,  and  skilful  in  swimming;  their 
courage  is  nursed  by  tales  respecting  their 
ancestors,  tili  they  bum  with  a  love  of  glory 
to  be  acquired  by  valour  and  address.  So 
soon  as  the  child  can  grasp  the  bow  and 
arrow,  they  are  in  bis  band;  and,  as  Ihero 
was  joy  in  the  wigwam  at  bis  birth,  and 
bis  first  cutting  of  i^  tooth ,  so  a  festival  is 
kept  for  hb  earliest  success  in  the  chase. 
The  Indian  young  man  is  edncated  in  the 
school  of  nature.  The  influences  by  which 
he  is  surrounded  nurse  within  him  the  pas- 
sion  for  war:  as  he  grows  up,  he,  in  bis 
tum,  takes  up  the  war-song,  of  which  the 
echoes  never  die  away  on  the  boundless 
plains  of  the  west;  he  travels  the  war-path 
in  search  of  an  encounter  with  an  enemy, 
that  he  too,  at  the  great  war-dance  and  feast 
of  bis  band,  may  boast  of  bis  exploits ;  may 
enumerate  bis  gallant  deeds  by  the  envied 
feathers  of  the  war-eagle  that  decorate  bis 
hair;  and  may  keep  the  record  of  bis  wounds 
by  shining  marks  of  vermilion  on  bis  skin. 
The  savages  are  proud  of  idleness.  At 
home,  they  do  little  but  cross  their  arms 
and  sit  listlessly;  or  engage  in  games  of 
Chance,  hazarding  all  their  possessions  on 
the  result;  or  meet  in  Council;  orsing,  and 
eat,  and  play,  and  sleep.  The  greatest  toils 
of  the  men  were,  to  perfect  the  palisades  of 
the  forts ;  to  manufacture  a  boat  out  of  a 
tree,  by  means  of  fire  and  a  stone  hatchet; 
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to  repair  their  cabins;  to  get  readj  instni- 
ments  of  war  or  the  chase;  and  to  adorn 
their  persons.  Woman  is  the  labourer; 
woraan  bears  the  bnrdens  of  life.  The  food 
that  is  raifled  irom  the  earth  is  the  fruit  of 
her  industrj.  With  no  instrument  but  a 
wooden  mattock,  a  shell,  or  a  shoulderblade 
of  the  bufialo,  she  plants  the  maize,  the 
beans,  and  the  running-vines.  She  drives 
the  blackbirds  from  the  comfield,  breaks  the 
weeds,  and,  in  due  season,  gathers  the  har- 
vest.  She  ponnds  the  parched  com,  dries 
the  buffalo  meat,  and  prepares  for  winter 
the  Store  of  wild  fniits;  she  bringe  home 
the  game  which  her  hiisband  has  killed; 
she  bears  the  wood,  and  draws  the  water, 
and  spreads  the  repast.  If  the  chief  con- 
structs  the  keel  of  the  canoe,  it  is  woman 
who  stitches  the  bark  with  split  ligaments 
of  the  pine-root,  and  sears  the  seams  with 
resinous  gum.  If  the  men  prepare  the  poles 
for  the  wigwam,  it  is  woman  who  builds 
it,  and,  in  times  of  jonmeyings,  bears  it  on 
her  shonlders.  The  Indianas  wife  was  bis 
slave ;  and  the  number  of  his  slaves  was  a 
criterion  of  his  wealth. 

The  Indians  of  our  republic  had  no  ca- 
lendar  of  their  own;  their  languages  have 
no  Word  for  year^  and  they  reckon  time  by 
the  retum  of  snow  or  the  sprinofing  of  the 
flowers;  their  months  are  named  from  that 
which  the  earth  produces  in  them ;  and  their 
almanac  is  kept  in  the  sky  by  the  birds, 
whose  flight  annonnces  the  progi*ess  of  the 
seasons.  The  brüte  creation  gives  them 
waming  of  the  Coming  storm;  the  motion 
of  the  sun  marks  the  hour  of  the  day;  and 
the  distinctions  of  time  are  noted,  not  in 
numbers,  but  in  words  that  breathe  the  grace 
and  poetry  of  nature. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  United  States 
depended  for  food  on  the  chase,  the  fisheries, 
and  agriculture.  They  kept  no  herds;  they 
never  were  shepherds.  The  bison  is  difÜcult 
to  tarne,  and  its  female  yields  little  milk, 
of  which  the  use  was  unknown  to  the  red 
man<  water  was  his  only  drink.  The  moose, 
tiie  bear,  the  deer,  and,  at  the  west,  the 
bufialo,  besides  smaller  game  and  fowl,  were 
pursued  with  arrows  tipped  with  hart's-hom, 
or  eagle's  claws,  or  pointed  stones.  With 
nets  and  spears,  fish  were  taken,  and,  for 
want  of  salt,  were  cnred  by  smoke.  Wild 
fruits,  and  abnndant  berries,  were  a  resource 
in  their  season;  and  troops  of  girls,  with 
baskets  of  bark,  would  gather  the  fragant 


fruit  of  the  wild  strawberry.  But  all  the 
tribes  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  exoept 
i-emote  ones  on  the  north-east  and  the  north- 
west,  cultivated  the  earth.  Unlike  the  peo- 
ple  of  the  Old  World,  they  were  at  once 
hunters  and  tillers  of  the  gi'ound.  The  con- 
trast  was  due  to  the  character  of  their  grain. 
Wheat  or  rye  would  have  been  a  useless 
gift  to  the  Indian,  who  had  neither  plough 
nor  sickle.  The  maize  Springs  luxuriantly 
from  a  warm,  new  field,  and  in  the  rieh 
soil,  with  little  aid  from  culture,  outstrips 
the  weeds,  bears,  not  thirty,  not  ^fiy^  but 
a  thousandfold ;  if  once  dry,  is  hurt  neither 
by  heat  nor  cold ;  may  be  preserved  in  a 
pit  or  a  cave  for  years,  aye,  and  for  cen- 
turies;  is  gathered  from  the  field  by  the 
band,  without  knife  or  reaping-hook ;  and 
becomes  nutritious  food  by  a  simple  roasting 
before  a  fire.  A  little  of  its  parched  meal, 
with  water  from  the  brook,  was  often  a 
dinner  and  supper;  and  the  warrior,  with  a 
small  supply  of  it  in  a  basket  at  his  back, 
or  in  a  leathem  girdle,  and  with  his  bow 
and  arrows,  is  ready  for  travel  at  a  mo- 
ment's  waming.  The  tobacco-plant  was  not 
forgotten ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
which  we  have  leamed  of  them  to  call  the 
squash,  with  beans,  completed  their  hus- 
bandry. 

During  the  mild  season,  there  may  have 
been  little  suffering.  But  thrift  was  want- 
ing;  the  Stores  coUected  by  the  industry  of 
the  women  were  squandered  in  festivities. 
The  hospitality  of  the  Indian  has  rarely  been 
questioned.  The  stranger  enters  his  cabin, 
by  day  or  by  night,  without  asking  leave, 
and  is  entertained  as  freely  as  a  thrush  or  a 
blackbird  that  regales  himself  on  the  luxuries 
of  the  fruitftil  grove.  He  will  take  his  own 
rest  abroad,  that  he  may  give  up  his  own 
skin  or  mat  of  sedge  to  his  guest.  Nor  is 
the  traveller  questioned  as  to  the  purpose 
of  bis  Visit ;  he  chooses  his  own  time  freely 
to  deliver  his  message.  Festivals,  too,  were 
common ,  at  some  of  which  it  was  the  rule 
to  eat  everything  that  was  offered ;  and  the 
indulgence  of  appetite  surpassed  belief.  But 
what  could  be  more  miserable  than  the  tribes 
of  the  north  and  north- west,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  —  suffering  from  an  annual  fa- 
mine;  driven  by  the  intense  cold  to  sit  in- 
dolently  in  the  smoke  round  the  fire  in  the 
cabin,  and  to  fast  for  days  together;  and 
then,  again,  compelled,  by  faintness  for  want 
of  sustenanoe ,  to  reel  into  the  woods ,  and 
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gather  moss  or  bark  for  a  thin  decoction, 
that  might,  at  least,  relieve  the  extremitj 
of  hunger? 

Famine  gives  a  terrible  energy  to  the 
brutal  part  of  our  nature.  A  shipwreck 
will  make  cannibals  of  civilized  men ;  a  siege 
changes  the  refinements  of  urbanity  into  ex- 
cesses  at  which  humanity  shiidders;  a  re- 
treating  army  abandons  its  wounded.  The 
hiinting  tribes  have  the  afiections  of  men ; 
but  amoDg  them,  also,  extremity  of  want 
produces  like  results.  The  aged  and  inflrm 
meet  with  little  tenderness:  the  hunters,  as 
they  roam  the  wildemess,  desert  their  old 
men ;  if  provisions  fail,  the  feeble  drop  down, 
and  are  lost,  or  life  is  shortened  by  a  blow. 

The  fate  of  the  desperat  ely-ill  was  equally 
sad.  Diseases  were  believed  to  spring,  in 
part,  from  natural  causes,  for  which  natural 
remedies  were  prescribed.  Of  these,  the 
best  was  the  yapour  bath,  prepared  in  a  tent 
covered  with  skins,  and  warmed  by  means 
of  bot  stones ;  or  decoetions  of  bark,  or  roots, 
or  herbs,  were  used.  Graver  maladies  were 
inexplicable ,  and  their  causes  and  eures 
forraed  a  part  of  their  religious  superstitions ; 
but  those  who  lingered  with  them,  especially 
the  aged,  were  sometimes  neglected,  and 
sometimes  put  to  death. 

The  clothmg  of  the  natives  was,  in  sum- 
mer,  but  a  piece  of  skin,  like  an  apron, 
round  the  waist;  in  winter,  abear-skin,  or, 
more  commonly,  rohes  made  of  the  skins  of 
the  fox  and  the  beaver.  Their  feet  were 
protected  by  soft  mocassins;  and  to  these 
were  bound  the  broad  snowshoes,  on  which, 
though  cumbersome  to  the  novice,  the  Indian 
hunter  could  leap  like  the  roe.  Of  the  wo- 
men,  head,  arms,  and  legs,  were  uncovered ; 
a  mat  or  a  skin,  neatly  prepared,  tied  over 
the  Shoulders,  and  fastened  to  the  waist  by 
a  girdle,  extended  from  the  neck  to  the  knees. 
They  glittered  with  tufts  of  elk  hair,  bril- 
liantly  dyed  in  scarlet ;  and  strings  of  the 
various  kinds  of  shells  were  their  pearls 
and  diamonds.  The  summer  garments  of 
moose  and  deer  skins,  werepainted  of  many 
colours;  and  the  fairest  feathers  of  the  tur- 
key,  fastened  by  threads  made  from  wild 
hemp  and  nettle,  were  curiously  wrought 
into  mantles.  The  claws  of  the  grisly  bear 
formed  a  proud  coUar  for  a  war-chief;  a 
piece  of  an  enemy's  scalp ,  with  a  tuft  bf 
long  hair,  painted  red,  glittered  on  the  stem 
of  their  war-pipes ;  the  wing  of  a  red-bird, 
or  the  beak  and  plumage  of  a  raven ,  de- 


corated  their  loeks ;  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake 
was  wom  round  the  arm  of  their  Chiefs; 
the  skin  of  the  polecat,  bound  round  the 
leg,  was  their  order  of  the  garter  —  emblem 
of  noble  daring.  A  warrior's  dress  was  often 
a  history  of  his  deeds.  His  skin  was  also 
tattooed  with  figures  of  animals,  of  leaves, 
of  flowers,  and  plainted  with  lively  and  shin- 
ing  colours. 

Some  had  the  nose  tipped  with  blue« 
the  eyebrows,  eyes,  and  cheeks,  tinged  with 
black ,  and  the  rest  of  the  face  red ;  others 
had  black,  red,  and  blue  stripes  drawn  from 
the  ears  to  the  mouth;  others  had  a  broad^ 
black  band,  like  a  riband,  drawn  from  ear 
to  ear  across  the  eyes,  with  smaller  bands 
on  the  cheeks.  When  they  made  visits,  and 
when  they  assembled  in  Council,  they  painted 
themselves  gloiiously,  delighting  especially 
in  vermilion. 

There  can  be  no  society  without  govem- 
ment;  but  among  the  Indian  tribes  on  the 
soil  of  our  republic,  there  was  not  only  no 
written  law,  —  there  was  no  traditionary 
expression  of  law;  go^erment  rested  on 
opinion  and  usage,  and  the  motives  to  the 
usage  were  never  embodied  in  language; 
they  gained  utterance  only  in  the  fact,  and 
power  only  from  opinion.  No  ancient  le- 
gislator  believed  that  human  society  could 
be  maintained  with  so  little  artifice.  Un- 
conscious  of  political  principles,  they  re- 
mained  under  the  influence  of  instincts.  Their 
forms  of  govemment  grew  out  of  their  pas- 
sions  and  their  wants,  and  were,  therefore, 
everywhere  nearly  the  same.  Without  a 
Code  of  laws,  without  a  distinct  recognition 
of  succession  in  the  magistracy,  by  inherit- 
ance  or  election,  govemment  was  conducted 
harmoniously,  by  the  influence  of  native  ge- 
nius,  virtue,  and  experience. 

Prohibitory  laws  were  hardly  sanctioned 
by  savage  opinion.  The  wild  man  hates 
restraint,  and  loves  to  do  what  is  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  As  there  was  no  commerce, 
no  coin,  no  promissory  notes,  no  employ- 
ment  of  others  for  hire,  there  were  nocon- 
tracts.  Exchanges  were  but  a  reciprocity 
of  presents,  and  mutual  gifis  were  the  only 
trafQc.  Arrests  and  prisons,  lawyers  and 
sheriffs,  were  unknown.  Each  man  was  his 
own  protector,  and,  as  there  was  no  public 
justice,  each  man  issued  to  himself  his  letter 
of  reprisals,  and  became  his  own  avenger. 
In  case  of  death  by  violence ,  the  departed 
shade  could  not  rest  tili  appeased  by  a  re- 
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taliation.  His  kindred  would  „go  a  thou- 
sand  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  o ver 
hüls  and  mountains;  through  large  cane 
swamps,  füll  of  grape-vines  and  briars;  over 
bix>ad  lakes,  rapid  rivers,  and  deep  creeks; 
and  all  the  Avaj  endangered  by  poisonous 
snakes ,  exposed  to  the  extreinities  of  heat 
and  oold,  to  hunger  and  thirst.^  And  blood 
being  once  shed,  the  reciprocity  of  attacks 
involved  ßimily  in  the  niortal  strife  against 
family,  tribe  against  tribe,  often  continuing 
from  generation  to  generation.  Yet  mercy 
could  make  itself  heard,  even  araong  bar- 
barians ;  and  peace  was  risstored  by  atoning 
presents,  if  they  were  ehough  to  cover  up 
the  graves  of  the  dead. 

The  acceptance  of  the  gifts  pacified  the 
families  of  those  who  were  at  variance.  In 
savage  life,  which  admits  no  division  of  la- 
bour,  and  has  but  the  same  pursuit  for  all, 
the  bonds  of  relationship  are  widely  extended. 
Families  remain  undivided,  having  a  com- 
mon erablem,  which  designates  all  their 
members  as  effectaally  as  with  us  the  name. 
The  limit  of  the  family  is  the  limit  of  the 
interdicted  degrees  of  consanguinity  for  mar- 
riage.  They  hold  the  bonds  of  brotherhood 
so  dear,  that  a  brother  commonly  pays  the 
debt  of  a  deceased  brother,  and  assumes  his 
revenge  and  his  perils.  There  are  no  beggars 
amongthem,nofatherless  children  unprovided 
for.  The  families  that  dwell  together,  hunt 
together,  roain  together,  fight  together,  con- 
stitnte  a  tribe.  Danger  from  neighbours, 
favoaring  union,  leads  to  alliances  and  con- 
federacies,  just  as  pride,  which  is  a  pervad- 
ing  element  in  Indian  character,  and  shelters 
itself  in  every  lodge,  leads  to  subdivisions. 

As  the  tribe  was  but  a  union  of  families, 
govemment  was  a  consequence  of  family 
relations ,  and  the  head  of  the  family  was 
its  Chief.  The  succession  depended  on  birth, 
and  was  inherited  through  the  female  line. 
Elsewhere,  the  hereditary  right  was  modified 
by  opinion.  Opinion  could  crowd  a  civil 
chief  into  retirement,  and  could  dictate  his 
successor.  Nor  was  assassination  unknown. 
The  Organization  of  the  savage  communities 
was  like  that  which  with  us  takes  place  at 
the  call  of  a  spontaneous  pubb'c  meeting, 
where  opinion  in  advance  designates  the 
principal  actors ;  or^  as  with  us,  at  the  death 
of  the  head  of  a  large  family,  opinion  within 
the  femily  selects  the  best  fitted  of  its  sur- 
viving  members  to  settle  its  afiairs.  Doubt- 
less,  the  succession  appeared  sometimes  to 


depend  on  the  will  of  the  surviving  matron ; 
sometimes  to  have  been  consequent  on  birth; 
sometimes  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
free  election  of  the  wild  democracy,  and  of 
silent  opinion.  There  have  even  been  Chiefs 
who  could  not  teil  when,  where,  or  how, 
they  obtained  power. 

In  like  manner,  the  different  accounts  of 
the  power  of  the  chief  are  contradictory  only 
in  appearance.  The  limit  of  his  authority 
would  be  found  in  his  personal  character. 
The  humiliating  Subordination  of  one  will 
to  another  was  everywhere  unknown.  The 
Indian  chief  has  no  crown,  or  sceptre,  or 
guards;  no  out  ward  Symbols  of  supremacy, 
or  means  of  giving  validity  to  his  decrees. 
The  bounds  of  his  authority  float  with  the 
current  of  opinion  in  the  tribe;  he  is  not 
so  much  obeyed ,  as  followed  with  the  ala- 
crity  of  free  volition ;  and  therefore  the  ex- 
tent  of  his  power  depends  on  his  personal 
character.  There  have  been  Chiefs  whose 
commanding  genius  could  so  overawe  and 
sway  the  common  mind,  as  to  gain,  for  a 
season,  an  almost  absolute  rule,  —  while 
others  had  little  authority,  and  if  they  used 
menaces,  were  abandoned. 

Each  village  govemed  itself  as  if  inde- 
pendent,  and  each  after  the  same  analogies, 
wjthout  variety,  If  the  observer  had  regard 
to  the  sachems,  the  govemment  seemed  mon- 
archical ;  but  as,  of  measures  that  concemed 
all,  „they  would  not  concfude  aught  unto 
which  the  people  were  averse",  and  every 
man  of  due  age  was  admitted  to  Council,  it 
might  also  be  described  as  a  democracy.  In 
Council,  the  people  were  guided  by  the  elo- 
quent, were  carried  away  by  the  brave ;  and 
this  influence,  which  was  recognized,  and 
regulär  in  its  action,  appeared  to  constitute 
an  oligarchy.  The  affairs  relating  to  the 
whole  nation  were  transacted  in  general 
Council,  and  with  such  equality,  and  such 
zeal  for  the  common  good,  that,  while  any 
one  might  have  dissented  with  impunity, 
the  voice  of  the  tribe  would  yet  be  unani- 
mous  in  its  decisions. 

Their  delight  was  in  assembling  together, 
and  listening  to  messengers  from  abroad. 
Seated  in  a  semicircle  on  the  ground,  in 
double  or  triple  rows,  with  the  knees  almost 
meeting  the  face,  —  the  painted  and  tat- 
tooed  Chiefs  adomed  with  skins  and  plumes, 
with  the  beaks  of  the  red-bird,  or  the  claws 
of  the  bear,  —  each  listener  perhaps  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  preserving  deep 
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silence,  —  they  would  give  solemn  attention 
to  the  Speaker,  who,  with  great  action  and 
energy  of  language,  delivered  his  message; 
and,  if  his  eloquence  pleased,  they  esteemed 
him  as  a  god.  Decoi  um  was  never  broken ; 
there  were  never  two  Speakers  struggling 
to  anticipate  each  other;  they  did  not  ex- 
press  their  spieen  by  blows ;  they  restrained 
passionate  invective;  the  debate  was  never 
disturbed  by  an  uproar;  questions  of  order 
were  unknown. 

The  record  of  their  treaties  was  kept  by 
strings  of  wampum;  these  were  their  annals. 
When  the  envoys  of  nations  raet  in  solemn 
Council,  gifl  repiied  to  giil,  and  belt  to  belt ; 
by  these ,  the  memory  of  the  Speaker  was 
refreshed;  or  he  would  hold  in  his  band  a 
bündle  of  little  sticks,  and  for  each  of  them 
deliver  a  message.  To  do  this  well,  re- 
quired  capacity  and  experience.  Each  tribe 
had,  therefore,  ils  heralds  or  envoys,  selected 
with  reference  only  to  their  personal  merit, 
and  because  they  could  speak  well;  and 
often,  an  orator,  without  the  aid  of  rank  as 
a  Chief,  by  the  briliiancy  of  bis  eloquence, 
swayed  the  minds  of  a  confederacy.  That 
the  words  of  friendship  might  be  transmitted 
safely  through  the  wilderness,  the  red  men 
revered  the  peace-pipe.  The  person  of  him 
that  travelled  with  it  was  sacred;  he  could 
disarm  the  young  warrior  as  by  a  spell, 
and  secure  hiraself  a  fearless  welcome  in 
every  cabin.  Each  village  also  had  its  ca- 
lumet,  which  was  adorned  by  the  chief  with 
eagles'  feathers,  and  consecrated  in  the  ge- 
neral  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  envoys 
from  those  desiring  peace  or  an  alliaoce, 
would  corae  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town,  and,  uttering  a  cry,  seat  themselves 
on  the  ground.  The  great  chief,  bearing 
the  peace-pipe  of  his  tribe ,  with  its  mouth 
pointing  to  the  skies,  goes  forth  to  meet 
them,  accompanied  by  a  long  procession  of 
his  clansmen ,  chanting  the  hymn  of  peace. 
The  strangers  rise  to  receive  them,  singing 
also  a  song,  to  put  away  all  wars,  and  to 
bury  all  revenge.  As  they  meet,  each  party 
smokes  the  pipe  of  the  other,  and  peace  is 
ratitied.  The  strangers  are  then  conducted 
to  the  viUage;  the  herald  goes  out  into  the 
Street  that  divides  the  wigwams,  and  makes 
repeated  proclamation  that  the  guests  are 
friends ;  and  the  glory  of  the  tribe  is  advan- 
ced  by  the  profusion  of  bear's  meat,  and  flesh 
of  dogs,and  hominy,  which  give  magnificence 
to  the  banquets  in  honour  of  the  embassy. 


But,  if  Councils  were  their  recreation, 
war  alone  was  the  avenue  to  glory.  All 
other  employment  seemed  unworthy  of  hu- 
man dignity;  in  warfare  against  the  brüte 
-creation,  but  still  more  against  man,  they 
sought  liberty,  happiness,  and  renown ;  thus 
was  gained  an  honourable  appellation,  while 
the  mean  and  the  obscure  among  them  had 
not  even  a  narae.  Hence,  to  ask  an  Indian 
his  name  was  an  offence:  a  chief  would 
push  the  question  aside  with  scom;  for  it 
implied  that  his  deeds  and  the  titles  con- 
ferred  by  them,  were  unknown. 

The  Code  of  war  of  the  red  men  attests 
the  freedom  of  thfeir  life,  No  war-chief  was 
appolnted  on  account  of  birth,  but  was,  in 
every  case,  elected  by  opinion;  and  every 
war -party  was  but  a  band  of  volunteers, 
enlisted  for  one  special  expedition,  and  for 
no  more.  Any  one  who,  on  chanting  the 
war-song,  could  obtain  volunteer  followers, 
became  a  war-chief. 

Solemn  fasts  and  religious  rites  precede 
the  departure  of  the  warriors ;  the  war-dance 
must  be  danced,  and  the  warsong  sung. 
They  express  in  their  melodies  a  contcmpt 
of  death,  a  passion  for  glory ;  and  the  chief 
boasts  that  „the  spirits  on  high  shall  repeat 
his  name^^  A  belt  painted  red  or  a  bündle 
of  bloody  sticks,  sent  to  the  enemy,  is  a 
declaration  of  defiance.  As  the  war -party 
leave  the  village,  they  address  the  women 
in  a  farewell  hymn:  —  „Do  not  weep  for 
me,  loved  woman,  should  I  die;  weep  for 
yourself  alone.  I  go  to  revenge  our  relations 
fallen  and  slain :  our  foes  shali  lie  like  them ; 
I  go  to  lay  them  low".  And,  with  the  pride 
which  ever  marks  the  barbarian,  each  one 
adds,  „If  any  man  thinks  himself  a  great 
warrior,  1  think  myself  the  same." 

The  wars  of  the  red  men  were  terrible, 
not  from  their  numbers;  for,  on  any  one 
expedition,  they  rarely  exceeded  forty  men : 
it  was  the  parties  of  six  or  seven  which 
were  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  Skill  coit* 
sisted  in  surprising  the  enemy.  They  föUow 
his  trail,  to  kill  him  when  he  sleeps;  or  they 
lie  in  ambush  near  a  village,  and  watch  for 
an  opportunity  of  suddenly  surprising  an 
individual,  or,  it  may  be,  a  woman  and  her 
children ;  and ,  with  three  strokes  to  each, 
the  scalps  of  the  victims  being  suddenly 
taken  off,  the  brave  flies  back  with  his  com- 
panions,  to  hang  the  trophies  in  his  cabin, 
to  go  from  village  to  village  in  exulting  proces- 
sion, to  hear  orators  recount  his  deeds  to  the 
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eiders  and  the  chief  people,  and,  by  the 
number  of  scalps  taken  with  his  own  band, 
to  gain  the  high  war-tiües  of  honour.  Naj, 
war-parties  of  but  two  or  three  were  not 
nncommon.  Clad  in  skins,  with  a  supply 
of  red  paint,  a  bow,  and  quiver  füll  of  ar- 
rows,  they  would  roam  through  the  wide 
forest,  as  a  bark  would  over  the  ocean;  for 
days  and  weeks,  they  would  hang  on  the 
skirts  of  their  enemy ,  waiting  the  moment 
for  striking  a  blow.  It  was  the  danger  of 
such  inroads,  that,  in  time  of  war,  made 
every  English  family  on  the  frontier  insecure. 

The  Romans,  in  their  triumphal  pro- 
cessions,  exhibited  captives  to  the  gaze  of 
the  Roman  people;  the  Indian  conqueror 
compels  them  to  run  the  gauntlet  through 
the  ehildren  and  women  of  his  tribe.  To 
inflict  blows  that  cannot  be  returned,  is  proof 
of  füll  success,  and  the  entire  humiliation 
of  the  enemy;  itis,  moreover,  anexperiment 
of  courage  and  patience.  Those  who  show 
fortitude  are  applauded ;  the  coward  becomes 
an  object  of  scom. 

Fugitives  and  suppliants  were  oflen  in- 
corporated  into  a  victorious  tribe,  wfaich  had 
waged  an  unrelenting  warfare  against  their 
nation.  Soroetimes  a  captive  was  saved,  to 
be  adopted  in  place  of  a  warrior  who  had 
fallen.  In  that  event,  the  allegiance,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  identity ,  of  the  captive ,  the 
current  of  his  affections  and  his  duties,  be- 
came  changed.  The  ehildren  and  the  wife 
whom  he  had  left  at  home,  are  to  be  blotted 
from  his  memory;  he  is  to  be  the  departed 
chieftain,  resuscitated,  and  brought  back  from 
the  dwelling- place  of  shadows,  to  cherish 
those  whom  he  cherished;  to  hate  those 
whom  he  hated;  to  rekindle  his  passions; 
to  retaliate  his  wrongs ;  to  bunt  for  his  cabin ; 
to  figbt  for  his  clan.  And  the  foreigner  thus 
adopted  is  esteemed  to  stand  in  the  same 
relations  of  consangninity,  and  to  be  bound 
by  the  same  restraints  in  regard  to  marriage. 

More  commonly,  it  was  the  captive's  lot 
to  endure  torments  and  death,  in  the  forms 
which  Brebeuf  has  described.  On  the  way 
to  the  cabins  of  his  conquerors ,  the  hands 
of  an  Iroquois  prisoner  were  crushed  between 
stones,  his  fingers  tom  off  or  mutilated,  the 
joints  of  his  arms  scorched  and  gashed,  while 
he  himself  preserved  his  tranquillity,  and 
sang  the  songs  of  his  nation.  Arriving  at 
the  homes  of  his  conquerors ,  all  the  cabins 
regaled  him,  and  a  young  girl  was  bestowed 
on  him,  to  be  the  wife  of  his  captivity  and 


tbc  companion  of  his  last  loves.  At  one 
village  after  another,  he  was  present  at 
festivals  which  were  given  in  his  name,  and 
at  which  he  was  obliged  to  sing.  The  old 
Chief,  who  might  bave  adopted  him  in  place 
of  a  fallen  nephew ,  chose  rather  to  gratify 
revenge,  and  pronounced  the  doom  of  death. 
„That  is  welJ ",  was  his  reply.  The  sister 
of  the  fallen  warrior,  into  whose  place  it 
had  been  proposed  to  receive  him,  still 
treated  him  with  tendemess  as  a  brother, 
offering  him  food,  and  serving  him  with  in- 
terest  and  regard;  her  father  caressed  him 
as  though  he  had  become  his  kinsman,  gave 
him  a  pipe,  and  wiped  the  thick  drops  of 
sweat  from  his  face.  His  last  entertainment, 
made  at  the  charge  of  the  bereaved  chief, 
began  at  noon.  To  the  crowd  of  his  guests, 
he  declared  —  „My  brothers,  I  am  going 
to  die;  make  merry  around  me  with  good 
heart:  I  am  a  man:  I  fear  neither  death 
nor  your  torments^:  and  he  sang  aloud. 
The  feast  being  ended,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  cabin  of  blood.  They  place  him  on  a 
mat,  and  bind  his  hands;  he  rises,  and 
dances  round  the  cabin,  chanting  his  death- 
song.  At  eight  in  the  evening,  eleven  fires 
had  been  kindled,  and  these  are  hedged  in 
by  files  of  spectators.  The  young  men  se- 
lected  to  be  the  actors  are  exhorted  to  do 
well,  for  their  deeds  would  be  grateful  to 
Areskoui,  the  powerful  war-god.  A  war- 
chief  Strips  the  prisoner,  shows  him  naked 
to  the  people,  and  assigns  their  office  to  the 
tormentors.  Then  ensued  a  scene  the  most 
horrible:  torments  lasted  tili  after  sunrise, 
when  the  wretched  victim,  bruised,  gashed, 
mutilated,  half- roasted ,  and  scalped,  was 
carried  out  of  the  village,  and  hacked  in 
pieces.  A  festival  upon  his  flesh  completed 
the  sacrifice.  Such  were  the  customs  that 
Europeans  have  displaced. 

The  solemn  execution  of  the  captive 
seems  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  an  act 
of  faith,  and  a  religious  sacrifice.  The  d wel- 
ler in  the  wildeniess  is  conscious  of  his  de- 
pendenoe :  he  feels  the  existence  of  relations 
with  the  universe  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
and  an  invisible  world;  he  recognizes  a  na- 
ture  higher  than  is  own.  His  language, 
which  gave  him  no  separate  word  for  causa- 
tion,  could  give  him  no  expression  for  a  first 
cause ;  and,  since  he  had  no  idea  of  existencc", 
except  in  connection  with  Space  and  time, 
he  could  have  no  idea  of  an  Infinite  and 
Etemal  Being.    But,  as  the  ideas  of  exist- 
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ence  and  causation  were  blended  with  words 
expreseing  action  or  quaHty,  so  the  idea  of 
divinity  was  blended  with  nature,  and  yet 
not  wholly  merged  in  the  extemal  world. 
So  complete  was  this  Union,  many  travellers 
denied  that  they  had  any  religion.  „As  to 
the  knowledge  of  God*',  says  Joutel,  of  the 
south-west,  „it  did  not  seem  to  us  that  they 
had  any  definite  notion  about  it.  Trne,  we 
found  upon  our  route  some  who,  as  far  as 
we  eould  judge,  believed  that  there  was 
something  exalted,  which  is  above  all,  but 
they  bave  neither  temples,  nor  oeremonies, 
nor  prayers,  roarking  a  divine  worship.  That 
they  have  no  reh'gion ,  can  be  said  of  all 
whora  we  saw. "  „The  northern  nations", 
writes  Le  Caron,  „recognize  no  divinity  from 
motives  of  religion;  they  have  neither  sa- 
crifioe,  nor  temple,  nor  priest,  nor  cereraony 
of  worship."  Le  Jeune  also  affirms,  „There 
is  among  them  very  little  superstition ;  they 
think  only  of  living  and  of  revenge;  they 
are  not  attached  to  the  worship  of  any  di- 
vinity." And  yet  they  believed  that  some 
powerful  genius  had  created  the  world ;  that 
unknown  agencies  had  made  the  heavens 
above  them  and  the  earth  on  which  they 
dwelt.  The  god  of  the  savage  was  what  the 
metaphysician  endeavours  to  express  by  the 
Word  aubstance.  The  red  man,  unaccustomed 
to  generalization ,  obtained  no  conception  of 
an  absolute  substance,  of  a  self-existent  being, 
but  saw  a  divinity  in  every  power.  Where- 
ever  there  was  being,  motion,  or  action, 
there  to  him  was  a  spirit ;  and,  in  a  special 
manner,  wherever  there  appeared  Singular 
excellence  among  beasts  or  birds,  or  in  the 
creation,  there  to  him  was  the  presence  of 
a  divinity.  When  he  feels  bis  pulse  throb, 
or  bis  heart  beat,  he  knows  that  it  is  a 
spirit.  A  god  resides  in  the  flint,  to  give 
forth'  the  kindling,  cheering  fire;  in  the 
mountain  cliff;  in  the  cool  recesses  of  the 
grottoes  which  nature  has  adomed:  in  each 
„little  grass"  that  Springs  miraculously  from 
the  earth.  „The  woods,  the  wilds,  and  the 
waters,  respond  to  savage  intelligence ;  the 
Stars  and  the  mountains  live ;  the  river,  and 
the  lake,  and  the  waves,  have  a  spirit." 
Every  hidden  agency,  every  mysterious  in- 
fluence,  is  personified.  A  god  dwells  in 
the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  fir- 
mament;  the  spirit  of  the  morning  reddens 
in  the  eastem  sky ;  a  deity  is  present  in  the 
ocean  and  in  the  fire;  the  crag  that  over- 
hangs  the  river  has  its  genius;  there  is  a 


spirit  to  the  watorfall;  a  household  god 
makes  its  abode  in  the  Indianas  wigwani, 
and  consecrates  his  home ;  spirits  climb  upon 
the  forehead,  to  weigh  down  the  eyelids  in 
sleep.  Not  the  heavenly  bodies  only,  the 
sky  is  filled  with  spirits  that  minister  to 
man.  To  the  savage,  divinity,  broken,  as 
it  were,  into  an  infinite  number  of  fragments, 
fiUs  all  place  and  all  being.  The  idea  of 
unity  in  the  creation  may  have  existed  con- 
temporaneously;  but  it  existed  only  in  the 
germ,  or  as  a  vague  belief  derived  from  the 
harmony  of  the  universe.  Yet  faith  in  the 
Great  Spirit,  when  once  pi-esented,  was 
promptly  seized  and  appropriated,  and  so  in- 
fused  itself  into  the  heart  of  the  remotest  tribes, 
that  it  came  to  be  often  considered  as  a 
portion  of  their  original  faith.  Their  shadowy 
aspirations  and  creeds  assumed,  througli  the 
repoiiis  of  missionaries,  a  more  complete  de- 
velopment;  and  a  religious  System  was  eli- 
cited  from  the  pregnant  but  rüde  maferials. 

It  is  not  fear  which  generates  this  faith 
in  the  existence  6f  higher  powers.  The  faith 
attaches  to  every thing ,  but  most  of  all  to 
that  which  is  excellent;  it  is  the  undeßned 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  inexplicable 
relations  towards  powers  of  which  the  savage 
cannot  solve  the  origin  or  analyze  the  na- 
ture. His  gods  are  not  the  oflTspring  of  ter- 
ror;  universal  nature  seems  to  him  instinct 
with  divinity.  The  Indian  venerates  what 
excites  his  amazement  or  interests  his  ima- 
gination.  „The  Illinois",  writes  the  Jesuit 
Märest,  „adore  a  sort  of  genius,  which  they 
call  manüou:  to  them,  it  is  the  master  of 
life,  the  spirit  that  rules  all  things.  A  bird, 
a  bufialo,  a  bear,  a  feather,  a  skin,  —  that 
is  their  manitou." 

No  tribe  worshipped  its  prophets,  or  de- 
ified  its  heroes ;  no  Indian  adored  his  fellow- 
man,  or  paid  homage  to  the  dead.  He  turns 
from  himself  to  the  animal  world,  which  he 
believes  also  to  be  animat«d  by  spirits.  The 
bird,  that  mysteriously  deaves  to  air,  into 
which  he  cannot  soar;  the  fish,  that  hides 
itself  in  the  depths  of  the  clear,  cool  lakes, 
which  he  cannot  fathom;  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  whose  unerring  instincts,  more  sure 
than  his  own  intelligence,  seem  like  revela- 
tions;  —  these  enshrine  the  deity  whom  he 
adores.  It  seems,  that  the  very  instinct 
which  prompted  the  savage  to  adoro,  was 
an  instinct  which  prompted  him  to  recognize 
his  closer  connection  with  the  world.  To 
have  worshipped   the  manitou  of  a    man, 
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would  have  beeD  to  put  himself  onlj  in 
nearer  relations  with  his  own  kind;  the 
gulf  between  hira  and  the  universe  would  > 
have  remained  as  wide  as  ever.  The  in- 
stincts  towards  man  led  to  marriage,  society, 
and  political  institntions.  The  sentiment  of 
devotion  sought  to  pass  beyond  the  region 
of  humanity,  and  enter  into  intimate  com- 
m Union  with  nature  and  the  beings  to  whoro 
imagination  intrusted  its  control,  —  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  forests,  the  rivers, 
the  lakes,  the  fishes,  the  birds,  —  all  which 
has  an  existence  independent  of  man,  and 
manifests  a  power  which  he  can  neither 
create  nor  destroy. 

Nor  did  the  savage  distmst  his  imagin- 
ations.  Something  within  him  affirmed 
with  authority,  that  there  was  more  in  them 
than  fancies  which  his  mind  had  called  into 
being.  Infidelity  never  clouded  his  mind: 
the  shadows  of  scepticism  never  darkened 
his  faiih. 

The  piety  of  the  savage  was  not  merely 
a  sentiment  of  passive  reeignation  —  he 
sought  to  propitiate  the  unknown,  to  avert 
their  wrath ,  to  secure  their  favour.  If,  at 
first,  no  traces  of  religious  feeling  were  dis- 
cemed,  closer  Observation  sho wed  that,  every- 
where  among  the  red  men,  even  among  the 
roving  tribes  of  the  noith,  they  had  some 
kind  of  sacrifice  and  of  prayer.  If  the  har- 
vest  was  abundant,  if  the  chase  was  success- 
ful,  they  saw  in  their  success  the  influence 
of  a  manitou ;  and  they  would  ascribe  even 
an  ordinary  accident  to  the  wrath  of  the 
god.  „O  manitou!^  exclaimed  an  Indian, 
at  daybreak,  with  his  family  about  him,  la- 
menting  the  loss  of  a  child,  „thou  art  angry 
with  me;  tum  thine  anger  i'rom  me,  and 
spare  the  rest  of  my  children.'*  Canonicus, 
the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  when 
beut  with  age,  having  buried  his  son,  „bum- 
ed  his  own  dwelling,  and  all  his  goods  in 
it,  in  part  as  a  humble  expiation  tö  the  god 
who,  as  they  believe,  had  taken  his  son 
from  him."  At  their  feasts,  they  were  care- 
ful  not  to  profane  the  bones  of  the  elk,  the 
beaver,  and  of  other  game,  lest  the'spirits 
of  these  animals  should  pass  by  and  behold 
the  indignity;  and  then  the  living  of  the 
same  species,  instructed  of  the  outrage, 
would  ever  after  be  careful  to  escape  the 
toils  and  the  arrows  of  the  hunter.  There 
were  also  occasions  on  which  nothing  of 
the  flesh  was  carried  forth  out  of  the  wig- 
wam,  though  a  part  might  be  bumed  as 
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food  for  the  dead,  and  when,  of  the  beasts 
which  were  consumed,  it  was  the  sacred 
rule  that  not  a  hone  should  be  broken.  On 
their  expeditions,  they  keep  no  watch  during 
the  night,  but  pray  earnestly  to  their  fetiches : 
and  the  band  of  warriors  sleep  securely  un- 
der  the  safeguard  of  the  sentinels  whom 
they  have  invoked.  They  throw  tobacco 
into  the  fire,  on  the  lake,  or  the  rapids,  into 
the  crevices  in  the  rocks,  on  the  war-path, 
to  propitiate  the  genius  of  the  place.  The 
evil  that  is  in  the  world  they  also  ascribe 
to  spirits,  that  are  the  dreaded  authors  of 
their  woes.  The  evil  demon  of  war  was  to 
be  propitiated  only  by  acts  of  cruelty ;  yet 
they  never  sacrificed  their  own  children  or 
their  own  friends. 

Even  now,  in  the  remote  west,  evidence 
may  be  found  of  the  same  homage  to  the 
higher  naiures,  which  the  savage  divines, 
but  cannot  fathom.  Nor  did  he  seek  to  win 
their  favour  by  gifis  alone;  he  made  a  sa- 
crifice  of  his  pleasures;  he  chastened  his 
passions.  To  calm  the  rising  wind,  when 
the  morning  sky  was  red,  he  would  repress 
his  activity,  and  give  up  the  business  of 
the  day.  To  secure  success  in  the  chase,  by 
appeasing  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the  animals 
to  be  pursued,  severe  fasls  were  kept:  and 
happy  was  he  to  whom  they  appeared  in 
his  dreams,  for  it  was  a  siire  augury  of 
abundant  retums.  The  warrior,  preparing 
for  an  expedition,  often  sought  the  favour 
of  the  god  of  battle  by  separating  himself 
from  woman,  and  mortifying  the  body  by 
continued  penance.  The  security  of  female 
captives  was,  in  part,  the  consequence  of 
the  vows  of  chastity,  by  which  the  warrior 
was  bound  tili  after  his  return.  The  Indian, 
detesting  restraint,  was  perpetually  imposing 
upon  himself  extreme  hardships,  that  by 
penance  and  suffering  he  might  atone  for 
his  offenoes,  and  by  acts  of  self-denial  might 
win  for  himself  the  powerful  favour  of  the 
invisible  world. 

Nor  is  the  Indian  satisfied  with  paying 
homage  to  the  several  powers  whose  aid  he 
may  invoke  in  war,  in  the  chase,  or  on  the 
river;  he  seeks  a  special  genius  to  be  his 
companion  and  tutelary  angel  through  life. 
On  approaching  maturity,  the  young  Chip- 
pewa,  anxious  to  behold  God,  blackens  his 
face  with  charcoal,  and,  building  a  lodge  of 
cedar-boughs,  it  may  be  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  there  begins  his  fast  in  solitude.  The 
fast  endures,  perhaps,  ten  days,  sometimes 
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eyen  withoat  water,  tili,  exdted  by  the  se- 
yercBt  irritation  of  thirst,  watchfulness,  imd 
famine,  he  beholds  a  vision  of  God,  and 
knows  it  to  be  bis  guardian  spiiit.  That 
spirit  maj  assume  fantastic  forms,  as  a  skin 
or  a  feather,  as  a  smooth  pebble  orasbell; 
but  the  fetich,  when  obtaiDed,  and  carried 
by  the  warrior  in  bis  pouch,  is  not  the 
guardian  angel  bimself,  but  rather  the  token 
of  bis  fovour,  and  the  pledgeof  bis  presence 
in  time  of  need. 

The  gifts  to  the  deities  were  made  by 
the  Chiefs,  or  by  any  Indian  for  himself.  In 
this  sense,  eaoh  Indian  was  bis  own  priest ; 
the  right  of  ofiering  sacrifices  was  not  re- 
served  to  a  class;  any  one  could  do  it  for 
himself,  whether  the  sacrifioe  oonsisted  in 
oblations  or  acts  of  self-denial.  But  the 
Indian  had  a  consciousness  of  man's  su- 
periority  to  tbe  powers  of  nature,  and  sor- 
cerers  spning  up  in  every  part  of  the  wild- 
emess.  They  were  prophets  whose  prayers 
would  be  heard. 

Here,  too,  the  liberty  of  the  desert  ap- 
pears.  As  the  war-chief  was  elected  by 
opinion,  and  served  roluntarily,  so  the  me- 
dicine-men  were  self-appointed.  They  pro- 
fessed  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  power  over  tho^e  laws;  but  belief  was 
free;  there  was  no  nionopoly  of  science,  no 
elose  prieAthood.  He  who  could  inspire  con- 
fidence  might  oome  for  ward  as  a  mediane* 
man.  The  savage  pots  his  üdth  in  aiiguries ; 
he  casts  lots,  and  believes  nature  will  be 
obedieni  to  the  deeision,  he  pats  bis  trust 
in  the  sagacity  of  the  sorcerer,  who  comes 
forth  fi-om  a  heated,  pent-up  lodge,  and, 
wiih  all  the  convulsions  of  enthnsiasm, 
utters  a  confused  medley  of  sounds  as 
orades. 

The  medicine-men  boasts  of  his  power 
over  the  elements:  ho  can  call  water  from 
above,  and  beneath,  and  around;  he  can 
foretell  a  drought,  or  bring  rain,  or  guide 
the  lightning;  by  his  spells,  he  can  give 
attraction  and  good  fortune  to  the  arrow  or 
the  net;  he  conjures  the  fish,  that  dwell  in 
the  lakes  or  haunt  the  rivers,  to  suffer  them- 
sei ves  to  be  caught ;  he  can  pronounce  spells 
which  will  infuUibly  give  success  in  the 
ebase,  which  will  compel  the  beaver  to  rise 
np  from  beneath  the  water,  and  overeome 
the  fthyness  and  cunning  of  tbe  moose;  he 
can,  by  his  inoantations,  draw  the  heart  of 
woman ;  he  can  give  to  the  warrior  vigilaooe 
lik«  the  rising  sun,  and  power  to  walk  over 


the  earth  and  through  the  sky  Tictorionsly. 
If  an  evil  spirit  has  introduoed  disease  into 
the  frame  of  a  victim,  the  medicine-man  can 
put  it  to  flight;  and,  should  bis  remedies 
Chance  to  hecd,  he  exdaims,  „Who  can  resist 
my  spirit?  Is  he  not,  indeed,  the  raaster  of 
li^?^  Or  disease,  it  was  believed,  might 
spring  from  a  want  of  harmony  with  the 
outward  worid.  If  some  innate  desire  has 
iailed  to  be  gratified,  life  can  be  saved  only 
by  the  discovery  and  gratification  of  that 
secret  longing  of  the  soul ;  and  the  medicine- 
man  reveals  the  momentous  secret 

Little  reverenoe  was  attached  to  tirae  or 
place.  It  could  not  be  perceived  that  the 
savages  had  any  set  holidays ;  only  in  tiroes 
of  triumph,  at  burials,  at  harvests,  the  na- 
tion  assenibled  for  solemn  rites.  No  tribes 
whatever,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  .or  cer- 
tainly  none  except  those  of  the  Natches  fa- 
mily,  had  a  consecrated  spot,  or  a  temple, 
where  there  was  believed  to  be  a  nearer 
oommunteation  between  this  world  and  that 
which  is  unseen. 

Dreams  are  to  the  wild  naan  the  avenue 
to  the  invisible  world ;  be  reveres  them  as 
divine  revelations,  and  believes  he  shall  die, 
unless  they  are  carried  into  effect.  The  ca- 
prictous  vision s  in  a  feverish  sleep  are  obeyed 
by  the  village  or  the  tribe;  the  whole  nation 
would  contribute  its  harvest,  its  oostly  fürs, 
its  belts  of  beads ,  the  produoe  of  its  chaae, 
rather  than  fail  in  their  fulfilment ;  the  dream 
must  be  obeyed,  eveu  if  it  required  the  sur- 
render of  women  to  a  public  embrace.  The 
faith  in  the  Spiritual  world,  as  revealed  by 
dreams,  was  universal. 

The  Indian  invoked  the  friendship  of 
spirits,  and  sought  the  mediation  of  mediane- 
men;  but  he  never  would  confess  his  fear 
of  death.  To  bim,  also,  intelligence  was 
something  more  than  a  transitorj  accident; 
and  he  was  unable  tooonceiveof  acessation 
of  life.  His  faith  in  immortality  was  like 
that  of  tho  child,  who  weeps  over  the  dead 
body  of  its  mother,  and  believes  that  she 
yet  lives.  At  the  bottom  of  a  grave,  the 
melting  snows  had  left  a  little  water;  and 
the  sight  of  it  chilled  and  saddened  his  Ima- 
gination. „You  have  had  no  oompassion 
for  my  poor  brother"  —  such  was  the  re- 
proach  of  an  Algonquin;  —  „the  air  is 
pleasant,  and  the  sun  so  cheering,  and  yet 
you  do  not  remove  the  snow  from  his  grave, 
to  warm  bim  a  little:^  and  be  kiiew  no 
oontentment  tili  this  was  done. 
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The  same  motive  prompted  them  to  bury 
wiih  the  warrior  his  pipe  and  his  maoitou, 
his  tomahawk,  quiver,  and  bow  ready  bent 
for  action,  and  his  most  splendid  apparel; 
to  place  by  bis  side  his  bowl,  his  maize, 
and  his  venison,  for  the  long  journey  to  the 
country  of  his  ancestors.  Festivals  in  hon- 
our  of  the  dead  were  also  frequent,  when  a 
part  of  the  fbod  was  given  to  the  flames, 
that  so  it  might  serve  to  nourish  the 
departed.  The  traveller  would  find  in  the 
forest s  a  dead  body  placed  on  a  scaffold 
erected  upon  piles,  carefully  wrapped  in 
bark  for  its  shroud,  and  attired  in  wärmest 
fürs.  If  a  mother  lost  her  habe,  she  would 
Cover  it  with  bark,  and  envelop  it  anxionsly 
in  the  sollest  beaver-skins ;  at  the  burial- 
place,  she  would  put  by  its  side  its  cradle, 
its  beads,  and  its  rattles;  and,  as  a  last 
Service  of  matemal  love,  would  draw  milk 
from  her  bosom  in  a  cup  of  bark,  and  bum 
it  in  the  fire,  that  her  infant  might  still 
find  nourishment  on  its  solitary  joumey  to 
the  land  of  shades.  Yet  the  new-bom  habe 
would  be  baried,  not,  as  usual,  on  a  scaf- 
fold,  but  by  the  wayside,  that  so  its  spirit 
might  Mcretly  steal  into  the  bosom  of  some 
pa^sing  matron^  and  be  bom  again  under 
happier  auspices. 

It  was  believed,  even,  that  living  men 
had  visited  the  remote  region  where  the 
shadows  have  their  horoe;  and  that  once, 
like  Orpheus  of  old ,  a  brother ,  wandering 
in  seareh  of  a  cherished  sister ,  but  for  un- 
timely  curiosity,  would  have  drawn  her 
froro  the  society  of  the  dead,  and  restored 
her  to  the  cabin  of  her  fathers.  In  the 
flashes  of  the  northem  lights,  men  believed 
they  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead.  But  the 
south  west  is  the  great  subject  of  traditions. 
There  is  the  court  of  the  Great  God ;  there 
is  the  paradise  whei-e  beans  and  maize  grow 
spontaneously;  there  are  the  shades  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  red  men. 

This  form  of  faith  in  immortality  had 
also  its  crimes.  It  is  related  that  the  chief 
with  in  whose  territory  De  Soto  died,  selected 
two  yonng  and  well-proportioned  Indians 
to  be  put  to  death,  saying  the  usage  of  the 
country  was,  when  any  lord  died,  to  kill 
Indians,  to  wait  on  him  and  serve  him  by 
the  way.  Even  now,  the  Dahcotas  will  slay 
horses  on  the  grave  of  a  warrior :  news  has 
come  from  the  Great  Spirit,  that  the  de- 
parted Chief  is  still  bome  by  them  in  the 
land  of  shades;  and  the  spirits  of  the  mighty 


dead  have  sometimes  been  seen,  as  they 
ride  in  the  night-time  through  the  sky. 

The  savage  believed,  thal  to  every  man 
there  is  an  appointed  time  to  die;  to  anti- 
cipate  that  period  by  suicide^  was  detested 
as  the  meanest  cowardice.  For  the  dead^  he 
abounds  in  his  lamentations,  mingling  them 
with  words  of  comfort  to  the  living :  to  him, 
death  is  the  king  of  terrors.  He  never  names 
the  name  of  the  departed;  to  do  so,  is  an 
offence  justifying  revenge.  To  speak  gene- 
rally  of  brothers  to  one  who  has  lost  her 
own,  would  be  an  injury,  for  it  would  make 
her  weep  because  her  brothers  are  no  mor^; 
and  the  missionary  could  not  speak  of  the 
Fat  her  of  man  to  orphans,  withont  kindling 
indignation.  And  yet  they  summon  energy 
to  speak  of  their  own  approacfaing  dealh 
with  tranquillity.  y,Full  happy  am  I,"  sings 
the  warrior,  „füll  happy  am  I  to  be  slain 
within  the  limits  of  the  land  of  the  enemy  !^ 
While  yet  alive,  the  dying  chief  sometimes 
arrayed  himself  in  the  garments  in  which 
he  was  to  be  buried,  and,  giving  a  farewell 
festival,  calmly  chaated  his  last  song,  or 
made  a  last  harangue,  gloiying  in  the  re- 
membrance  of  his  deeds,  and  commending  to 
his  fiiends  the  care  of  those  whom  he  loved ; 
and  when  he  had  given  up  the  ghost,  he 
was  placed  by  his  wigwam  in  a  sitting 
posture,  as  if  to  show  that,  though  life  was 
spent,  the  principle  of  being  was  not  gone ; 
and  in  that  posture  he  was  buried.  Every- 
where  in  America  this  posture  was  adopted 
at  burials.  From  Canada  to  Patagonia,  it 
was  the  usage  of  every  nation  —  an  evi- 
dence  that  some  common  sympathy  pervaded 
the  continent,  and  Struck  a  chord  which 
vibrated  through  the  heart  of  a  race.  The 
narrow  house,  within  which  the  warrior  sat, 
was  often  hedged  round  with  a  light  pali- 
sade;  and,  for  six  months,  the  women  would 
repair  to  it  thrice  a  day  to  weep.  He  that 
should  despoil  the  dead  was  accursed. 

The  faith,  as  well  as  the  sympathies,  of 
the  savage  descended  also  to  inferior  beings, 
Of  each  kind  of  animal  they  say  there  ex- 
ists  one ,  the  source  and  origin  of  all,  of  a 
vast  size,  the  type  and  original  ofthe  whole 
class.  From  the  immense  invisible  beaver 
come  all  the  beavers,  by  whatever  rnn  of 
water  they  are  found;  the  same  is  true  of 
the  elk  and  bufialo ,  of  the  eagle  and  the 
robin,  of  the  meanest  quadruped  of  the  fo- 
rest, of  the  smallest  insect  that  buzzes  in  the 
air.    There  lives  for  each  class  of  animals 
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this  invisiWe,  vast  type,  or  eider  brother. 
"Where  these  eider  brothers  dwell,  they  do 
not  exactly  know;  yet  it  may  be  that  the 
giant  manitous,  which  are  brothers  to  beasts, 
are  hid  beneath  the  waters,  and  that  those 
of  the  birds  make  their  homes  in  the  blue 
sky.  But  the  Indian  believes  also ,  of  each 
individual  animal,  that  it  possesses  the  | 
mysterious,  the  indestruotible  principle  of  i 
life:  there  is  not  a  breathing  thing  but  has  1 
its  shade,  which  never  can  perish.  Begard- 
ing  himself ,  in  comparison  with  other  ani-  ' 
mals,  but  as  the  first  among  co-ordinate  ex- 
istences,  he  respects  the  brüte  ereation,  and 
assigns  to  it,  as  to  himself,  a  perpetuity  of 
being.  „The  ancients  of  these  lands"  be- 
lieved  that  the  warrior,  when  released  from 
life,  renews  the  {>as8ions  and  activity  of  this 
World;  is  seated  once  roore  among  his 
friends ;  shares  again  the  joyous  feast ;  walks 
through  shadowy  forests,  that  are  alive  with 
the  spiiits  of  birds ;  and  there ,  in  his  par- 
adise, 

„By  midnight  moons,  o*er  moistening  dcws, 
In  vestments  for  the  cbase  arrayed, 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues  — 
The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade. ** 

To  the  Indian ,  the  prospect  of  his  own 
paradise  was  dear.  „  We  raise  not  our 
thoughts,"  they  would  say  to  the  roission- 
aries,  „to  your  heaven;  we  desire  only  the 
paradise  of  our  ancestors."  To  the  doetrine 
of  a  future  life  they  listened  readily.  The 
idea  of  retribution ,  as  far  as  it  has  found 
its  way  among  them ,  was  derived  frora 
Europeans.  The  future  life  was  to  the  In- 
dian, like  the  present,  a  free  gift;  some,  it 
was  indeed  believed,  from  feebleness  or  age, 
did  not  reach  the  paradise  of  shades;  but 
no  red  man  was  so  proud  as  to  believe  that 
its  portals  were  opened  to  him  by  his  own 
good  deeds. 

Tlieir  notion  of  immortality  was ,  as  we 
have  Seen,  a  faith  in  the  continuance  of 
life;  they  did  not  expect  a  general  resur- 
rection;  nor  could  they  be  induced,  in  any 
way,  to  believe  that  the  body  will  be  raised 
up.  Yet  no  nations  paid  greater  regard  to 
the  remains  of  their  ancestors.  Everywhere 
among  the  Choctas  and  the  Wyandots, 
Cherokees,  and  Algonquins,  they  were  care- 
fully  wrapped  in  choieest  fürs,  and  preserved 
with  affectionate  veneration.  Once  every 
few  years,  the  Hurons  collected  from  their 
scattered  cemeteries  the  bones  of  their  dead, 
and,    in    the   midst   of   great    solemnities, 


cleansed  them  frora  every  remainder  of  flesh, 
and  deposited  them  in  one  common  grave: 
these  are  their  holy  relics.  Other  nations 
possess,  in  letters  and  the  arts,  enduring 
monnments  of  their  ancestors;  the  savage 
red  men,  who  can  point  to  no  obelisk  or 
column,  whose  rüde  implements  of  agricul- 
ture  could  not  even  raise  a  furrow  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  excel  all  raoes  in  ven- 
eration for  the  dead.  The  grave  is  their 
only  monument,  —  the  bones  of  their  fa- 
thers  the  only  pledges  of  their  history. 

A  deeper  interest  belongs  to  the  question 
of  the  natural  relation  of  the  aborigines  of 
America  to  those  before  whom  they  have 
fled.  „We  are  men,**  said  the  Illinois  to 
Marquette.  After  illustrating  the  weaknesses 
of  the  Wyandots,  Brebeuf  adds,  „They  are 
men."  The  natives  of  America  were  men 
and  women  of  like  endowments  with  their 
more  cultivated  conquerors;  they  have  the 
same  afiections,  and  the  same  powers;  are 
chilled  with  an  ague,  and  bum  with  a  fever. 
We  may  call  them  savage ,  just  as  we  call 
fruits  wild;  natural  right  governs  them. 
They  revere  unseen  powers ;  they  respect  the 
huptial  ties ;  they  are  careful  of  their  dead : 
their  religion,  ,  their  marriages,  and  their 
burials,  show  them  possessed  of  the  habits 
of  humanity,  and  bound  by  a  federative 
compact  to  the  race.  They  had  the  moral 
facuUy  which  can  recognize  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong;  nor  did  their 
judgments  of  relations  bend  to  their  habits 
and  passions  more  decidedly  than  those  of  the 
nations  whose  laws  justified,  whose  states* 
men  applauded,  whose  sovereigns  person- 
ally  shared,  the  invasion  of  a  continent  to 
sleal  its  sons.  If  they  readily  yielded  to  the 
impetuosity  of  seltishness,  they  never  made 
their  own  personality  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse.  They  were  faithless  treatybreakers ; 
but,  at  least,  they  did  not  exalt  falsehood 
into  the  dignity  of  a  political  science,  or 
scoff  at  the  supremacy  of  justice  as  the 
delusive  hope  of  fools:  and,  if  they  made 
every  thing  yield  to  self-preservation ,  they 
never  avowed  their  interest  to  be  the  first 
law  of  international  policy,  They  had  never 
risen  to  the  conceptions  of  a  spintuai  reli- 
gion; but,  as  between  the  French  and  the 
natives,  the  latter  had  even  a  greater  tend- 
ency  to  devotion.  They  recognized  the  con- 
nection  between  the  principles  of  Christian 
morals;  there  were  examples  among  them 
of  men ,  who ,  under  the  guidance  of  mis-» 
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sionaries,  became  anxions  for  their  Valvation, 
having  faith  enongh  for  despair,  if  not  for 
conversion ;  and  even  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  unity,  they  seemed  to  find  not  so 
much  a  novelty ,  as  the  revival  of  a  slum- 
bering  reminiscence.  They  were  not  good 
arithmeticians ;  their  tales  of  the  number  of 
their  years,  or  of  the  warriors  in  their  clans, 
are  little  to  be  relied  on;  and  yet  every- 
where  they  counted  like  Leibnitz  and  La 
Place,  and,  from  the  influence  of  some  law 
that  pervades  humanity,  they  began  to  repeat 
at  ten.  They  could  not  dance  like  those 
trained  to  attitudes  of  grace ;  they  could  not 
sketch  light  Ornaments  like  Raphael;  yet, 
under  every  sky,  they  delighted  in  a  ryth- 
mic  repetition  of  forma  and  sounds,  —  would 
move  in  cadence  to  wild  melodies,  —  and, 
with  great  eleganee  and  imitative  power, 
they  would  tattoo  their  skins  with  harmoni- 
ous  arabesques.  We  call  them  cruel ;  yet  they 
never  invented  the  thumbscrew,  or  the  boot,  or 
the  rack,  or  broke  on  the  wheel,  or  exiled  bands 
of  their  nations  for  opinion's  sake;  and 
never  protected  the  monopoly  of  u  medicine- 
man  by  the  gallows,  or  the  block,  or  by 
fire.  There  is  not  a  qnality  belonging  to 
the  American  savage;  there  is  not  among 
the  aborigines  a  rule  of  language,  a  custom, 


or  an  Institution,  which,  when  oonsidered  in 
its  principle,  has  not  a  counterpart  among 
their  conquerors.  The  unity  of  the  human 
race  is  established  by  the  exactcorrespondence 
between  their  respective  powers ;  the  Indian 
has  not  one  more,  has  not  one  less,  than 
the  white  man ;  the  map  of  the  faculties  is 
for  both  identical. 

When  from  the  general  characteristics  of 
humanity,  we  come  to  the  compari>«on  of 
powers,  the  existence  of  degrees  immediate- 
ly  appears.  The  red  man  has  aptitnde  at 
imitation ,  rather  than  invention ;  he  lenrns 
easily;  bis  natural  logic  is  correct  and  dis- 
criminating,  and  he  seines  on  the  nioest 
distinctions  in  companng  objects.  But  he  is 
deficient  in  the  power  of  imagination,  to 
combine  and  bring  unity  into  bis  fioating 
fancies,  and  in  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  to 
lift  himself  out  of  the  dominion  of  bis  im- 
mediate  experience.  He  is  nearly  destitute 
of  abstract  moral  truth  —  of  general  prin- 
ciples ;  and,  as  a  conseqnence,  equalling  the 
white  man  in  the  sagacity  of  the  senses, 
and  in  jiidgments  re<«ting  on  them,  he  is  in* 
ferior  in  reason  and  the  moral  qualities. 
Nor  is  this  inferiority  simply  attached  to 
the  individual;  it  is  connected  with  Organ- 
ization, and  is  the  characteristic  of  the  race. 


WILLIAM  H.   STILES. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  HUNGARY.        | 


For  at  least  seven  centuries  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Magyars  in  Europe ,  by 
whom  the  kingdom  was  founded,  Hungary 
maintained  an  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
existence,  until,  in  1526,  it  became  con- 
nected with  the  Austrian  crown.  To  under- 
stand  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  late 
contest  between  Anstria  and  Hungary,  as 
well  as  to  appreciate  the  precise  objects  for 
which  that  gallant  people  have  battled, 
singlehanded,  against  the  most  fearful  com- 
bination  of  power,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  i 
to  consider,  first,  the  polilical  condition  of  i 
HuDgary  previous   to  its   connection    wiih  | 


Austria,  then  the  nature  or  terms  of  that 
connection;  and,  finally,  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  parties;  or,  in  other  words 
whether  the  terms  of  that  engagement  have 
been  complied  with  or  violated.  What  was 
the  political  condition  of  Hungary  previous 
to  its  connection  with  Austria? 

Toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  Century 
(889) ,  seven  tribes  of  Magyar  wanderers, 
under  the  conduct  of  Almus,  and  of  bis  son 
Arpad,  entered  the  country  near  the  Theiss 
River,  and  gradually  won  Settlements  for 
themselves  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Dacia. 
To  conoentrate  their  strength,  they  chose 
Arpad  as  their  duke  or  leader,  and  a  solf  mn 
compact  was  entered  into  between  him  and 
the  heads  of  the  tribes,  to  the  effect  that 
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the  Office  of  chief  magistrate  should  be  he- 
reditary  in  his  line,  and  that  the  right  of 
the  trlbes  to  choose  their  goveraor  should 
never  be  qnestioned.  It  was,  In  short,  a 
fedend  aristocracy,  or  union  of  clans,  owing 
a  limited  obedience  to  a  superior  diief  — 
for  there  appeared  to  have  been  an  express 
stipulation  niade  bj  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
that  the  dooal  title,  on  every  new  aeoession 
to  the  leadership,  should  be  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged  by  the  State ;  and  that  a  refusal 
to  take  oertain  oaths  prescribed,  to  observe 
the  populär  liberties,  should  be  fbllowed  by 
rejection.  The  conquered  territory  was  at 
first  distributed  only  among  the  Chiefs  of  the 
tribes ;  but  the  duke  soon  acquired  the  right 
of  rewarding  the  oourage  of  the  soldiers  by 
the  investiture  of  lands  without  regard  to 
rank.  These  estates  were  held  on  condition 
of  military  service ;  the  Chiefs,  or  possessors 
of  them,  engaged  to  defend  the  oountry  from 
internal  turmoil  and  foreign  invasion,  and 
were  bound  to  bring  into  the  field,  at  the 
call  of  the  duke  or  Diet,  a  number  of  soldiers 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  lands, 
but'these  were  never  to  be  forced  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  country. 

Geysa,  the  third  in  descent  from  Arpad, 
embraced  Christianity ;  and  his  son  Stephen, 
who  attained  the  dukedom  in  the  year 
1000,  under  the  proselyting  patronage  of 
the  Roman  See,  was  rewarded  for  his  Ser- 
vices in  „  extirpating  the  heathen , "  by  a 
crown  from  Pope  Sylvester  the  Second, 
which,  mannfactured  as  was  superstitiously 
supposed  by  the  hands  of  angels,  has  by 
the  Magyars  been  ever  preserved  and  held 
in  the  utmost  reverence,  as  inseparably  con- 
nected with  Hiingarian  independence. 

Thus  Stephen  founded  the  kingdom  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  that  period,  he 
endeavored  to  etrengthen  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  aristocracy. 
He  estabh'shed  ten  richly-endowed  bishop- 
rlcs,  and  divided  the  whole  empire  into 
seventy-two  comitats  or  counties,  with  an 
ofßcer  at  the  head  of  eaeh,  responsible  only 
to  the  king,  and  invested  with  fiill  military 
and  civil  power.  These  officers  and  bishops 
formed  the  House  of  Magnates,  or  Senate 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  with  their  concnrrence, 
King  vStephen  (in  the  year  1 00 1 )  granted  a 
Constitution,  the  principal  feat u res  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  On  his  death,  without 
issne,  the  country  for  a  time  lapsed  into  a 
State  of  anarchy ;  but  order  was  restored  by 


the  election  of  Wladislaw  of  Poland,  the 
representative  of  a  junior  branch  of  the 
house  of  Arpad,  in  1077.  It  was  during 
this  reign  that  Croatia  and  Slavonia  were 
annexed  to  the  Hungarian  crown. 

Nothing  of  political  interest  then  oecur- 
red  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
Century,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  high- 
ly  interesting  era  in  Hungarian  history  — 
as  maridng  the  establishment  of  the  rndi- 
ments  of  a  regularly  defined  constitutional 
and  representative  System.  Andrew  the 
Second,  the  reigning  monarch  at  this  time, 
participated  in  the  first  Crusade,  in  the  thir- 
teenth Century,  and  was  named,  by  the 
Pope,  „King  of  Jerusalem"  ;  which  title  has 
descended  to  all  the  kings  of  Hungary. 
But,  while  abroad  acquiring  titles  and  re- 
putation,  his  power  and  influence  at  home 
became  seriously  undermined.  lipon  his  re- 
tum,  the  rieh  nobility  and  clergy  avail- 
ed  themselves  of  his  weakness  to  extort 
from  Jiim  a  confirmation  and  extension 
of  their  privileges ,  in  a  charter  known  as 
the  Aurea  Buüa  (or  Golden  Bull),  in  1222 
(seven  years  after  the  Barons  of  England 
had  compelled  John  to  grant  the  Magna 
Charta)^  the  thirty-first  article  of  which 
authorized  any  Hungarian  to  resist  and  op- 
pose  the  monarch  who  might  violate  the 
Constitution. 

This  charter,  which  is  to  Hungary  what 
Magna  Charta  is  to  England,  except  that 
it  secures  to  the  nobility  only  their  rights, 
leaving  the  peasant  and  the  subject  nations 
precisely  where  they  were  before  its  adop- 
tion  —  a  prey  to  the  oppression  both  of 
the  barons  and  the  crown.  It  also  guaran- 
teed  to  the  nobles  freedom  from  arrest,  ex- 
cept by  due  course  of  law;  perpetual  im- 
munity  fix)m  all  taxation  whatev<*r;  the 
right,  when  their  privileges  are  attacked,  of 
legal  resistance,  without  incumng  the  penal- 
ties  of  treason ;  and  freedom  from  any  Obli- 
gation to  obey  the  king  until  after  his  re- 
gulär coronation. 

After  recognizing  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  this  charter,  in  snbstance, 
provided  that  the  magnates  should  sit  as 
hereditary  legislators  in  the  National  Diet 
or  Assembly ;  and  that  the  inferior  nobility, 
or  untitled  gentiy,  with  the  body  of  the 
clerg}',  should  be  represented  by  members 
of  their  respective  bodies;  but  all  other 
classes  of  the  Community  were  beyond  the 
pale  of  citizenship,     With  the  progress  of 
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sodal  civilization ,  there  gradaally  arose  a 
middle  dass  between  the  nobles  and  their 
serfs ;  aod,  aboat  a  oentur j  and  a  half  afler 
the  Golden  Boll  was  granted,  this  order 
received  a  quasi  political  reoognition,  and 
the  representative  brandi  of  the  Legislature 
was  increased  by  a  burgess  class,  the  de- 
pnties  from  the  free  towns  and  tojbX  cities. 

The  form  of  government  in  Hungaiy  is 
a  limited  roonarchy,  at  first  elective,  bot 
since  1687  hereditary,  in  the  dynasty  of 
HabAborg. 

The  principal  la  ws  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
as  in  Great  Britain ,  form  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution,  are, 

Ist.  The  Golden  BüU  of  Andreas  the 
Second.  Eaoh  king,  npon  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  and 
oonfirm  it  by  a  soleron  oath ,  excepting  the 
famons  clause  (the  thirty-first)  which  ac- 
cords  to  each  Hungarian  noble  the  right  of 
a  Veto  upon  the  unoonstitutional  acts  of  the 
king,  and  which,  having  often  lighted  the 
torch  of  discord  in  the  country,  was  in 
1687,  under  the  reign  of  Leopold  the  First, 
aboliehed. 

2d.  Tke  four  principal  primlegea  of  the 
Hungarian  nobtHty^  but  especially  that  which 
exempt«  the  nobles  from  all  taxes  and  from 
every  public  charge.  These  were  enacted 
into  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  1741. 

3d.  The  treaties  of  peace  —  of  FiVnn«, 
in  the  year  1606,  and  that  ofLintzin  1645. 
Both  acknowledge  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion  for  the  Protestants.  These  were  made 
fundamental  laws  by  the  Diets  following, 
and  reconfirmed  in  1791. 

4th.  The  right  of  succession ,  which  as- 
sures  the  orown  of  Hungary  to  the  heirs 
male  of  the  Archdukes  of  Austria,  recog* 
nised  and  confirmed  by  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  Diet  of  1687,  and  aflerward  aocorded 
to  fenmles  by  the  aoceptance  of  the  Prag- 
matic  Sanction  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Sixth  by  the  Diet  of  1728. 

5th.  The  diploma  of  inauguration  and 
the  oath  which  the  king  takes  at  his  coro- 
nation,  and  by  which  he  engages  to  maintain 
and  Protect  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom. 
This  oath  is  ead\  time  inserted  in  the  Hun- 
garian Code  (corpus  juris)  as  a  constitu- 
tional  law. 

The  King  of  Hungary 'is  clothed  with 
oomplete  regal  authority;  he  alone  exerotses 
the  eaeoutive  power  to  its  füll  extent;  but 


as  to  the  legislative  power,  this  he  exerdses 
conjointly  with  the  Diet  of  the  kingdom, 
legitimately  convoked. 

The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred.  By 
him  are  all  civil  appointments  made;  he  is 
the  temporal  head  of  the  Cburch  —  appoints 
to  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  receives 
the  proceeds  of  all  veu^tnt  benefices;  he  is 
the  head  of  the  army  —  the  arbiter  of 
peace;  and  with  him  rests  the  power  to 
summon  and  dissolve  the  Diet  The  Con- 
stitution requires  that,  within  six  months 
after  his  accession,  the  sovereign  shall  call 
together  the  states  of  the  realm,  and  take 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Constitution ,  and 
that  he  shall  be  invested  with  all  the  in* 
signia  of  ro3ralty. 

The  next  ofBoer  to  the  king  in  point  of 
rank  is  the  Palatine,  or  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom,  who  discharges  the  funetions 
of  vioeroy  of  Hungary  Proper  during  the 
absenoe  of  the  monarch.  While  the  sovereign 
is  in  the  country,  the  Palatine  acts  as  a 
kind  of  mediator  for  the  whole  nation  be- 
tween king  and  people,  with  the  view  of 
preventing,  on  the  one  band,  an  encroach- 
ment  upon  the  populär  liberties,  and  on  the 
other  an  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 
The  Palatine  is  elected  for  life,  from  a  list 
of  four  persons  pnesented  by  the  king.  Till 
the  Beform  Act  of  1848,  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom  was  conducted  throngh  the 
Hungarian  Court  of  Chancery,  at  Vienna. 

The  Diet  of  Hungary  is  divided  into  two 
Chambers,  or  Tables,  as  they  are  termed 
—  the  Lords  and  the  Comraons,  or  the 
Senate  and  Representatives  of  the  kingdom. 
The  first  Table  is  that  of  the  magnates, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  oomposed  of  three 
classes:  first,  the  higher  clergy;  second, 
the  barons  and  counts  of  the  kingdom  (mag- 
nates by  ofiftce,  and  named  by  the  crown); 
and,  thirdly,  the  magnates  by  birth  and  title. 

This  House  is  hereditary,  and  the  mem- 
bers  number  from  six  to  seven  hundred. 
Only  thirty  or  forty,  in  ordinary  time«,  are 
usnally  pre^ent.  The  Palatine  presides  over 
this  Assembly,  as  well  as  over  the  highest 
court  of  justice,  the  Septem  viral  Table.  The 
second  table  consists  of  the  dep^ities  from 
the  comitats,  that  is,  the  representatives  of 
the  untitled  gentry,  and  from  the  enfran- 
chised  cities  and  towns.  There  is  a  third,  and 
very  singular  dement,  vie.,  the  elected  re- 
presentatives of  those  nobles  who  do  not 
personally  attend  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
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are  called  Ablegati  Abseniium,  The  total 
niimbcr  of  depuiies  does  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  representatives  are 
paid  bj  their  constituents.  The  Speaker 
(whose  oflßcial  title  is  Fersonalis  preaentiae 
Begiae  in  ßdiciis  locum  tenens)  la  presiding 
oflßcer  of  this  House. 

Formerly  the  two  Chambers  sat  together, 
and  were  not  entirely  separated  until  the 
Diet  held  in  1562,  under  Ferdinand  the 
first,  the  first  monarch  of  the  line  of  Habs- 
burg. 

The  legislative  dnties  of  these  two  bodies 
are,  according  to  Kessler,  ,,to  maintain  the 
old  Magyar  Constitution;  to  snpport  it  by 
constitutional  laws ;  and  to  assert  and  secure 
the  rights,  h'berties,  and  ancient  customs  of 
the  nation;  to  frame  laws  for  particular 
cases;  to  grant  the  supplies,  and  to  ordain 
the  manner  and  form  of  their  collection ;  to 
provide  means  for  securing  the  independence 
of  the  kingdom ,  its  safety  from  foreign  In- 
fi uence,  and  deliverance  from  all  enemies; 
to  examine  and  enconrage  public  undertak- 
ings  and  establishments  of  general  Utility; 
to  superintend  the  Mint,  and  to  confer  on 
foreigners  the  privileges  of  nobility,  the  per- 
mission  to  colonize  the  country,  and  enjoy 
the  rights  of  Hungarians."  But  the  election 
of  a  new  sovereign,  in  the  event  of  the  ex- 
tinction  of  a  dynasty,  or  of  the  confirmation 
of  a  successor  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
demisu,  the  election  of  Palatineof  Hungary, 
the  in)  Position  of  taxes,  and  the  power  of 
confirming  or  rejecting  new  laws  proposed 
by  the  executive  power,  are  certainly  func- 
tions  neither  less  important  or  less  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  their  duties  and  authority. 

To  retura  from  this  requisite  digression 
to  the  narrative  of  the  leading  events  in 
Hungarian  history.  On  the  death  of  An- 
dreas the  Third  in  1301 ,  the  male  line  of 
Arpad  became  extinct ;  and  from  that  period 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  the 
time  of  its  connection  with  Austna,  Hungary, 
of  her  own  free  choice,  elected  and  called 
to  the  throne  üve  different  dynasties. 

Ist.  Charles  Martel,  of  the  Neapolitan 
brauch  of  the  house  of  Anjou  —  a  family 
which,  through  the  female  line,  claimed 
descent  from  Arpad. 

2d.  Wladislaw ,  King  of  Poland ,  was 
called  to  the  throne  through  the  influence 
of  John  Hunniades ,  sumamed  Corvinus ,  a 
Wallachian  by  birth  —  a  chivalrous  soldier, 
who,  from  the  essential  Service  rendered  the 


country  in  defense  of  the  frontiers  against 
the  Turks,  had  acquired  high  reputation  and 
great  influence  in  the  nation. 

dd.  Upon  the  death  of  Wladislaw ,  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Wamau  (1444),  Hun- 
niades was  elected  captain  general,  and  ruled 
the  country  for  ten  years  successfully,  when, 
upon  bis  death,  in  1456,  the  Diet  made 
choice  of  his  Bon  Mathias  Corvinus  at  their 
king. 

4th.  Upon  the  death  of  Mathias  in 
1490,  after  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
brilliant  reigns  in  Hungarian  annals,  La- 
dislas,  King  of  Bohemia,  was,  by  the  votes 
of  the  Diet,  elevated  to  the  throne.  Ladislas 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis,  a  youth 
who  feil  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs  in  1526, 
when  Solyman  defeated,  and  drove  the  flowcr 
of  Magyar  chivalry  into  the  fatal  swamp  of 
Czetze,  and  the  throne  of  Hungary  became 
for  the  fifth  time  unoccupied.  Two  rival 
candidates  now  presented  themselves  — 
Count  Zapolya,  a  powerful  magnate,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  marned 
Anna,  daughter  of  Ladislas  and  sister  of 
Louis,  the  deceased  monarch.  Both  candi- 
dates were,  by  different  Diets,  elected  to  the 
throne.  A  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  Fer- 
dinand was  Victor;  and,  though  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  Diet  at  Pressburg  as  early 
as  1526,  and  had  at  Stuhl weisenbui^  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  it  was 
not  until  1547  that  he  was  fully  acknow- 
leged  and  confirmed  in  possession  of  the 
throne,  which  has  ever  since  been  occupied 
by  his  descendants,  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many  or  Austria,  and  kings  of  Hungary. 

Thus  originated  the  connection  between 
Hungary  and  Austria  —  a  connection  not 
arising  from  conquest  or  purchase,  nor,  at 
first,  considered  complete  or  permanent, 
but  partial  and  temporary,  simply  arising 
from  the  fact  of  two  independent  kingdoms 
owing  allegiance  to  the  same  sovereign. 
Hungary,  being  an  elective  monarchy,  made 
choice  of  a  sovereign  from  the  house  of 
Austria;  and  the  great  inducement,  at  that 
time,  to  such  an  arrangement  was  the  con- 
tinued  and  terrible  invasions  of  the  Turks. 
Hungary  was  then  the  bulwark  of  Chri- 
stendom against  the  encroachments  of  the 
infidel  hordes.  The  interest  which  Austria, 
from  her  proximity,  feit  in  that  struggle, 
and  the  support  which  Ferdinand  might  be 
expected   to   obtain  from  his  brother,  the 
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emperor  of  Grermany,  were,  in  the  miods  of 
the  Hiinganan  Diet,  strong  reasons  for  his 
promotion.  The  iinion  of  Hungary  and 
Austria  has  erroneously  been  compared  to 
that  of  Irdand  and  Great  Britain;  but  a 
saperficial  examination  is  only  necessary  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  such  a  parallel;  the 
resemblance  to  the  nnion  of  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover  is  the  more  striking,  where 
one  sovereign  holds  two  kingdoms,  both 
de  jure  and  de  facto,  independent  of  each 
other;  and  where  the  crowns,  after  being 
united  for  four  generations,  were  separated 
in  the  fifth,  as  one  was  settled  on  heirs  male 
or  female,  the  other  on  heirs  male  alone.  In 
both  instances  the  connection  was  one  of 
association,  and  not  of  subjection. 

What  were  the  terms  ofthatunion?  and 
was  the  independence  of  Hungary  de  jure^ 
thereby  impaired?  The  union  being  one 
only  through  the  sovereign,  the  terms  must 
be  gathered  from  some  act  which  may  have 
occurred,  orsome  document  which  may  have 
been  executed  between  the  sovereign  and 
nation  on  this  subject.  What  are  those  acts 
or  documents?  The  first  act  between  the 
parties  was  the  election  of  the  sovereign  by 
the  Diet;  second,  the  signing  and  publishing 
by  the  sovereign  of  the  Diploma  of  Inau- 
guration ;  third,  the  formal  act  of  coronation 
by  the  nation ;  fourth,  the  solemn  oath  taken 
by  the  sovereign  to  maintain  and  protect 
the  Privileges  of  the  nation. 

^  These  acts,  constituting  the  compact  be- 
tween the  parties,  are  worthy  of  a  little 
more  consideration. 

^  The  Act  of  the  Election  by  the  Diet  was 
a  free  and  voluntary  one.  Ferdinand,  indeed, 
did  lay  claim  to  the  crown,  under  a  double 
title  —  the  one  derived  from  family  com- 
pacts,  which  secured  the  reversion,  as  was 
pretended,  to  Ihe  house  of  Austria;  the 
other  in  right  of  his  wife  Anne,  the  only 
sister  of  the  deceased  monarch.  But  the 
Hungarians  were  too  much  attached  to  their 
rights  of  election  to  respect  these  compacts,  or 
even  to  acknowledge  his  claims  as  husband 
of  the  princess ;  and  Ferdinand ,  prudently 
waiving  his  claims,  offered  himself  &s  a  can- 
didate,accordingto  the  usual  mode  of  election. 
The  Diploma  of  Inauguration.  —  The 
day  before  the  coronation,  the  king,  seated 
upon  the  throne,  presents,  through  the  High 
Chancellor  of  Hungary ,  to  the  members  of 
the  Diet  assembled  in  his  presence,  the  Di- 
ploma of  Inauguration,  written  upon  parch- 


ment,  and  fnmished  with  the  royal  seal. 
As  the  coronation  could  only  take  place  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  Diet,  this  diploma  is  a1- 
ways  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Decrees  of  the 
Diet  before  its  close.  The  new  king  then 
swears  in  the  diploma  to  the  following  ar- 
ticles : 

1.  To  preserve  and  maintain  scmpu- 
lously  the  liberties,  privileges,  rights,  laws, 
and  usages  of  the  kingdom  (except  the  clause 
of  the  decree  of  Andrew  the  Second). 

2.  Not  to  caiTy  out  of  the  kingdom  the 
Hungarian  crown,  but  to  confide  it  to  two 
secular  guardians,  taken  indifierently  from 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

8.  To  reunite  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  all 
the  countries  which  thcy  formerly  possessed, 
after  the  same  shall  have  been  reconqnered. 
Afterward  the  following  two  were  added: 

4.  To  render  back  to  the  Diet  of  the 
kingdom  the  right  of  election ,  after  the  ex- 
tinction  of  the  line  of  descendants  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  of  Joseph  the  First,  and  of  Leo- 
pold the  First. 

5.  Each  one  of  his  snccessors  shall  be 
bound,  in  virtue  of  the  third  artide  of  the 
law  of  1791,  to  sanction  this  conservative 
act  of  the  Diet  at  his  coronation,  in  the 
Space  of  six  months  after  his  accession,  and 
to  confii*m  it  by  an  oath. 

The  formal  act  of  coronation  and  the  solemn 
oath  of  the  monarch  are  but  public  ratifica- 
tions  of  the  covenant  between  the  sovereign 
and  people,  as  formed  by  the  act  of  election 
and  the  signing  of  the  Diploma  of  Inau- 
guration. 

Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  the  late  monarch, 
took  but  the  same  oath  which  had  been  ad- 
ministered  to  his  predecessors,  and  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  were  the  same  as  had  been 
adopted  on  every  previous  occasion,  when 
Martel  of  Naples,  Wladislaw  of  Poland, 
Mathias  Corvinus  of  Hungary,  and  Ladislas 
of  Bohemia,  were  successively  called  to  the 
throne.  The  covenant  or  contract  was  iden- 
tical,  and  the  union  or  connection  with  Au- 
stria was,  therefore,  the  same  as  that  formed 
with  Naples,  Poland,  or  with  Bohemia, 
whenr  Martel,  Wladislaw,  and  Ladislas  were 
at  different  times  elevated  to  the  same  dig- 
nity,  and  by  which  it  will  not  be  pretended 
that  the  independence  of  Hungary,  de  facto 
or  de  jure^  was  in  any  degree  impaired. 

From  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  the 
First,  until  the  Hungarian  throne  was  made 
hereditary   in   the   house   of  Habsburg,  in 
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1687,  seven  princes  had  raled  over  the 
oountry  in  the  followihg  sncoesaion :  Fer- 
dioand  Üi«  First,  1526,  virtnally  (or,  by 
formal  recognition,  in  1547)  to  1564 ;  Max- 
imilian, 1564  to  1572;  Rhodolph,  1572  to 
1607;  all  in  snooession  of  primogenitnre. 
Mathias  the  Second,  his  brother,  1607  to 
1618,  when  he  relinqoished  the  crown  in 
favor  of  his  oonsin-Gennan,  Ferdinand  the 
Second,  1618  to  1625;  Ferdinand  the Third, 
his  son,  1625  to  1655;  Leopold,  from  1655 
to  1687.  During  this  period  the  sitaation 
of  Hungary,  in  regard  to  its  independenee, 
nnderwent  no  ehange;  the  throne,  althongh 
practically  confined  to  the  hoose  of  Habs* 
barg,  was  elective  by  the  Diet  of  the  king- 
dom ,  and  the  snccession  of  that  honse  had 
been  secored  by  the  practice  of  the  emperor- 
kings,  in  the  exertion  of  tlieir  influence  and 
power  in  procnring  the  election  and  co- 
ronation  of  their  heirs  during  their  own  terms 
of  oflöce. 

The  policy  of  Leopold  was  most  despotic ; 
his  aim  was  to  sobvert  the  national  institn- 
tions  of  Hungary,  and  bring  the  country 
entirely  under  imperial  sway.  Mutnal  jea- 
lonsies  reigned  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  nobles:  they  suspeoted  Leopold  of  an 
intention  to  subvert  their  liberties ,  and  he 
attributed  to  a  party  of  the  most  violent 
kind  a  design  to  assassinate  him.  In  the 
midst  of  these  contentions,a  seoretconspiracy 
was  actually  formed  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Palatine  Wesseleni,  under  the  sanction  of 
that  clause  in  the  Coronation  Oath  which 
authorized  the  nobles  to  associate  in  defense 
of  their  Privileges.  The  Ban  of  Croatia, 
the  Govemor  of  Styria ,  and  many  of  the 
most  powerful  and  talented  magnates,  were 
parties  to  the  movement. 

The  conduct  of  the  imperial  court  greatly 
increased  the  strength  of  this  faction;  for 
Leopold  not  only  dedined  assembling  a  Diet, 
and  fillmg  the  ofRce  of  Palatine,  but.con- 
nived  at  the  excesses  of  his  troops,  and  en- 
couraged  the  Catholics  to  persecute  the  Pro- 
testanfs.  Discontcnts  spread  rapidly  throngh 
the  kingdom.  The  Chiefs  of  the  confederacy 
formed  connections  with  the  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania,  by  his  intervention  secretly  ap- 
pealed  to  the  Porte,  and  in  1670  assembled 
a  Diet  at  Kaschau,  in  virtue  of  the  law 
which  allowed  the  nation  to  elect  a  Palatine 
if  the  Office  remained  vacant  for  three  years. 
This  meeting  enabling  them  to  consolidate 
their  union,    they   made    arrangement   for 


raising  a  military  fbrce,  and  thirteen  of  the 
oounties  entered  into  a  formal  association. 

Meanwhile,  Leopold,  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  oonspiracy ,  acted  with  a  vigor 
and  promptitude  which  confounded  the  in- 
surgents.  IVoops  were  dispatched  into  Upper 
Hungary  against  Bakoczy,  and  into  Croatia 
and  Styria,  against  the  other  Chiefs.  The 
leaders  were  all  secnred,  either  by  artifice 
or  force,  and,  being  found  guilty  of  rebel* 
lion,  were  publicly  executed;  the  sons  of 
the  Ban  of  Croatia  were  sentenoed  to  per- 
petnal  imprisonment;  and,  as  a  means  of 
rooting  out  theur  family's  influence,  ihe 
children  of  the  delinqnents  were  compelled 
to  cfaange  their  names. 

The  emp^t>r,  emboldened  by  his  sncoess, 
immediately  commenced  a  movement  having 
for  its  object  to  ehange  the  Constitution  of 
Hungaiy,  and  to  render  the  monarchy  here- 
ditary,  like  that  of  Bohemia.  He  pnblished 
the  acts  of  tlie  prooess,  declared  that  the 
whole  nation ,  by  participating  in  the  con- 
spiracy,  had  forfeited  its  freedom,  and  snm- 
moned  a  Diet  at  Pressburg.  As  the  major- 
ity  of  the  nobles,  instead  of  obeying  the 
summons,  fled  into  Transylvania,  he  issned 
a  proclamation  on  the  2 Ist  of  March,  in 
which,  although  owing  his  powers  as  a  mon- 
arch  to  the  election  of  the  people ,  he  under- 
takes  „to  enjoin  all  persons  to  subroit,  with- 
out  excuse  or  delay,  to  that  power' which  he 
had  received  from  above^  and  was  determined 
to  maintain  by  force  of  arm."  Afterward, 
when  Sobieski,  the  King  of  Poland,  with 
his  brave  troops,  had  saved  his  capital,  from 
which  he  had  ignominiously  fled,  and  had 
driven  the  Turkish  hordes  under  Kara  Mu- 
stapha  from  the  walls  ofVienna;  and  when 
new  victories  followed  the  imperial  arms 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Loraine, 
the  Margrave  of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia,  and  Prince  Eugene,  he  availed  him- 
self  of  these  sucoesses  to  prosecute  his  long- 
meditated  design  of  rendering  the  crown 
hereditary. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  disaffection 
which  still  subsisted  among  those  who  had 
submitted  to  his  authority,  he  established, 
for  the  trial  of  pretended  conspirators,  a  hor- 
rible  tribunal  at  Eperies,  whose  cnielties 
scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  the  proscriptions 
of  Manu 8  or  Sylla,  or  the  massacres  of  the 
ooldblooded  Tiberius.  In  vain  the  aocnsed 
persisted  in  their  innocence  —  in  vain  those 
who  had  taken  up  arms  appealed  to  the 
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general  amnesty;  thirty  execationers ,  with 
their  assistante,  found  constant  employmeiit, 
and  a  scafibld  erected  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
town,  as  the  place  of  execution,  is  oomnaem- 
orated  in  history  by  the  expressive  appel- 
lation  of  Bloody  Court  of  Eperies,  As  Jo- 
seph the  Second,  a  Century  after,  in  regard 
to  Belgium ,  so  now  thought  Leopold,  „it 
was  necessary  to  qnench  the  flaraes  of  in- 
surrection  with  blood.'*  When  these  long- 
continned  and  unexampled  crnelties  had 
completely  broken  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
Leopold,  in  the  fall  license  of  despotisni, 
with  a  stroke  of  bis  pen  repealed  the  elec- 
toral  formalities  of  seven  centuries,  and 
abrogated  a  right  which  the  Hangarians 
had  ever  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  their 
liberties.  Yet,  notwith Standing  the  wretdied 
condition  to  which  Hungary  was  reduced 
—  by  these  despotic  cnielties,  these  foreign 
invasions  and  internal  wars  —  the  people 
adhered,  with  Singular  pertinacity,  to  the 
cherished  privilege  of  electing  their  own  mon- 
arch ;  and  though  every  subterfuge  employed, 
and  every  expedient  offered,  were  unavailing 
to  save  the  right,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
male  line,  yet  no  threats ,  bribes,  or  conces- 
sions  of  the  monarch  could  extort  their  con- 
sent to  render  the  succession  hereditary  in 
the  feniale  line. 

Tlie  Diet,  thus  forced,  agreed  to  the 
coronation  of  Joseph  as  an  hereditary  sove- 
reign,  and  confirmed  the  succession  in  the 
males,  both  of  the  German  and  Spanish 
branches;  but  still  reserved  to  the  nation 
the  right  of  election  on  the  extinction  of  the 
male  Hne. 

Although  the  Hungarians  had  thus  tem- 
porarily  parted  with  a  most  important  right, 
viz.,  that  of  the  election  of  their  monarch 
during  the  existence  of  male  heirs  in  the 
house  of  Habsburg,  yet  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  either  in  the  estimation  of  the 
monarch  or  his  subjects,  was  not  thereby 
aÖected,  as  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
reign  of  Joseph  will  prove. 

The  populär  struggle  against  the  encroach- 
ments  of  the  crown  still  continued,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Century,  with  the 
same  zeal  of  purpose  but  uncertainty  ofsuc- 
cess  which  had  previously  characterized  the 
military  efforts  of  the  insurgents.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Rakoczy ,  they  baffled  all 
the  efforts  of  the  imperial  court  to  Bubdue 
them.  At  length,  the  emperor-king,  desirous 
of  dmwing   his   troops    frora  Hungary,  in 


Order  to  employ  them  against  France  and 
Spain,  opened  a  new  negotiation  with  the 
insurgents.  A  mediation  of  Grreat  Britain 
and  the  States-General  of  Holland,  respect- 
ively  represented  by  Lord  Sutherland,  the 
Honorable  George  Stepney ,  and  Count 
Rechteren,  ensued  atTymau.  The  national 
independence  of  Hungary  was  admitted  as 
the  basis  of  that  interference ,  and,  in  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace ,  the  insurgents 
are  recognized  as  the  „Federal  States  of  the 
Hnngarian  Empire." 

Thus  in  1705,  after  the  kingdom  had 
been  made  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of 
the  Habsburg  dynasty,  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  was  admitted  by  the 
very  monarch  in  whose  lifetime  and  for 
whose  benefit  that  Step  had  been  taken. 

But  these  negotiations  were  unavailing. 
The  overtures  of  Joseph  for  peace  were  re- 
jected,  and,  at  a  grand  Council  of  the  patriot 
Hungarians^  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
on  no  pretense  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  had  first  obtained  their  demands.  They 
likewise  dedared  „that  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion  should  be  maintained  in  the  country ; 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  held  at 
Pressburg  in  1687  were  illegal,  and  contrary 
to  the  written  law  of  Hungary;  that  they 
must  be  annulled,  and  the  ancient  liberty  to 
choose  their  king,  whenever  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred,  restored  tothe  people;  that,  without 
express  permission  of  the  Diet,  no  troops 
should  garrison  the  country  but  those  of 
Hungary ;  and  that  all  oflßces  of  trust  should 
be  filled  by  Hungarians,  unless  the  Diet 
specially  dedared  that  signal  Service  to  the 
State  entitled  foreigners  to  reward." 

The  war  still  continued,  and  the  patriots 
increased  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in  the 
eamestness  of  their  demands.  But  by  the 
success  of  Prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks, 
at  Zenta,  in  1697,  and  which  was  foUowed 
by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  the 
emperor  was  enabled  to  direct  his  entire 
forces  against  the  Hungarians,  and  which, 
by  the  end  of  1710,  accomplish^d  their 
entire  overthrow.  Joseph  died  in  1711,  and, 
during  the  interregnum  of  six  months ,  the 
dowager  Empress  Eleonora  Magdalen  ad- 
ministered  power  in  all  the  hereditary  states. 
By  the  treaty  of  Szathmar  (1711),  a  gene- 
ral pacification  took  place  in  Hungary. 

Chjiries  the  Third  (Charies  the  Sixth  of 
Germany)  succeeded  his  brother.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  faraily  compact  formed  by  Leo- 
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pold,  and  oonfirmed  hj  Joseph  and  Charles, 
the  sticcession  was  entailed  on  the  daughters 
of  Joseph,  in  preference  to  those  of  Charles, 
should  they  both  die  without  male  issue. 
Charles,  however,  had  scarcely  ascended  the 
throne,  though  at  that  time  without  children, 
than  he  revised  this  compact,  and  settled 
the  right  of  succession ,  in  default  of  male 
issue,  first  on  his  own  daughters,  then  on 
the  daughters  of  Joseph ,  and  afterward  on 
the  Queen  of  Portugal  and  other  daughters 
of  Leopold.  Since  the  Promulgation  of  that 
decree,  the  empress  had  born  a  son,  who 
died  in  his  infancy,  and  three  daughters, 
Mana  Theresa,  Maria  Anne,  and  Maria 
Amelia.  With  a  view  to  insure  the  suc> 
oession  of  these  daughters,  and  to  exclude 
those  of  his  brother  Joseph,  he  published 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  compelled  his 
nieoes  to  renounce  their  pretensions  on  their 
marriages  with  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria.  Aware,  however,  that  the  strong- 
est  renunciations  are  disregarded,  he  ob- 
tained  from  the  diflTerent  states  of  his  ex- 
tensive dominions  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  raade  it  the 
great  object  of  his  reign,  to  which  he  sacri- 
ficed  every  other  consideration,  to  procure 
the  guarantee  of  the  European  powers.  By 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  liberal  distribution  of  court  favors ,  the 
Diet  of  Hungary  of  1723  ratified  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  accepted  the  terms  of 
succession  therein  stipulated.  This  further 
coneession  of  their  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
Diet,  while  it  did  not  weaken  the  independ- 
ence  of  the  kingdom,  brought  to  the  throne 
the  famous  Maria  Theresa  in  1740.  This 
princess,  by  her  voluntary  recognition  of  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  Hungary ,  and 
by  her  personal  qualities  and  misfortunes, 
won  the  hearts  öf  the  chivalrous  Magyars. 
The  fact  that,  in  the  hour  ofher  need,  with 
her  Infant  in  her  arms,  she  entered  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  and  implored  Iheir 
aid,  and  that  every  sword  leaped  from  its 
scabbard  and  every  tongue  exclaimed,  „3/o- 
riamur  pro  rege  nostro  Maria  Theresia!^ 
constitntes  indeed  one  ofthe  noble  incidents 
of  history. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  with  reference 
to  recent  events,  to  found  on  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  pretensions  that  might  derogate 
from  the  absolute  independence  of  Hungary; 
but  a  reference  to  the  document  will  defeat 
any    such     undertaking.      The    Pragmatic 


Sanction  does  not  afiect  the  ancient  Consti- 
tution of  Hungary;  itcreated  no  new  union 
between  Austria  and  Hungary ;  it  altered  not 
the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries ;  but 
onlj  provided  that  Hungary  should  aocept  the 
terms  of  succession  therein  stipulated.  The 
first  article  guarantees  to  the  Hurgarians 
the  preservation  of  all  „documentary  and 
other  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  immunities, 
customs,  prerogatives,  and  laws  already  con- 
ceded  and  established,  or  to  be  established 
by  the  present  and  future  Diets."  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  same  article  contains  only  a 
Single  Word  of  doubt;  but  upon  this  the 
apologists  of  the  Habsburg  house,  availing 
themselves  of  the  obscure  and  defective 
Latin  of  the  day,  attempt  to  found  a  sur- 
render, on  the  part  of  Hungary,  of  her  en- 
tire  independence.  In  it  the  female  succes- 
sion of  the  house  of  Habsburg  is  establish- 
ed, „according  to  the  form  accepted  in  the 
other  kingdoms  and  hereditary  provinces  of 
his  sacred  majesty,  both  in  and  out  of  Grer- 
many,  as  had  been  ordered,  established, 
published,  and  accepted  inseparably,^  Upon 
the  Latin  word  inseparabiliter  the  cavilers 
would  build  up  a  national  union  between 
Austria  and  Hungary:  but  by  the  most  ob- 
vious  construction ,  that  term  has  reference 
only  to  the  succession  of  the  Habsburg  house 
—  is  consequently  but  a  personal  union; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  article ,  in  expla- 
nation  of  the  phrase,  fully  confirms  the  con- 
struction, when  it  says,  „so  that  (ita  uf) 
the  heirs  of  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of 
the  Austrian  house,  male  or  female,  may  be 
known,  and  crowned  cdso  as  infallible  King 
of  Hungary,"  &c 

Great  stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  last 
two  words,  indivisibiliter  and  inseparabiliter^ 
in  the  second  article,  where  the  meaning  is 
equally  clear  and  free  from  doubt. 

After  defining  how  the  succession  to  the 
throne  is  to  be  governed  after  failure  ofthe 
heirs  of  Charles,  and  that  it  shall  descend 
to  the  female  heirs,  first  of  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  then  those  of  his  father  Leopold, 
it  asserts  that  „the  kingdoms  and  hereditary 
provinces,  in  and  out  of  Germany,  are  to 
be  possessed  indivisibly  and  inseparably, 
jointly,  mutually,  and  at  once,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary."  The  incorporation 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  expressly  guarded 
against  by  the  words  of  the  text,  which 
distinctly  State  that  they  shall  be  ruled  in 
vicem^  in  simul  et  una;   therefore,    the  in- 
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temal  independence  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Hnngarians  were  fully  recog- 
nized,  even  had  there  been  no  enactments 
to  that  effect. 

That  the  connection  „indivisible  and  in- 
separable,"  here  alluded  to,  is  limited  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  entail  of  Charles  the 
Sixth,  18  not  only  evident  frora  what  pre- 
cedes,  but  is  placed  beyond  the  power  of 
cavil  or  controversy  by  the  conclusion,  which 
asserts  that ,  ^upon  the  failure  of  the  heirs 
of  the  Said  line,  there  shall  revive  and  come 
into  Operation  the  ancient  and  approved 
custom  and  prerogative  of  the  Diet  in  the 
election  and  coronation  of  a  king." 

Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  an  at- 
tempt  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Hun- 
gary  by  the  prodaction  of  a  document  which 
sets  out  with  a  füll  admission  of  all  the 
rights,  Privileges,  and  immunities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  concludes  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment  that,  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
present  dynasty,  the  union  with  Austria  is 
at  an  end,  and  Hungary  must  resort  to  the 
exercise  of  her  ancient  and  cherished  pre- 
rogative of  electing  and  crowning  her  own 
monarch. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Maria  Theresa 
made  many  attempts  to  amalgamate  or  in- 
corporate  Hungary  with  Austria,  under  that 
System  of  centralization  or  bureaucratic  rule 
which  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  im- 
perial Court ;  but  the  nation  boldly  and  suc- 
cessfully  resisted  them.  Although  Joseph 
had  acknowledged  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Hungarian  states  by  his  circular  let- 
ter  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  yet  it  is  a 
historical  truth  that  he  declined  the,ceremony 
of  coronation  from  an  unwillingness  to  con- 
finn  those  rights  and  privileges  by  a  solemn 
oath. 

That  it  was  the  opinion  of  Joseph  that 
Hungary  was  a  free  and  independent  coun- 
try,  no  better  evidence  could  be  desired 
than  his  efforts  for  its  amalgamation  with 
Aastria,  and,  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
coronation,  which  would  pledge  him  to  sus- 
tain  that  independence,  and  thus  conflict  with 
the  most  cherished  object  of  his  reign. 
Although  the  reign  of  Joseph  the  Second 
was  Short,  it  was  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
him  to  correct  many  of  the  errors  into  which 
imprudent  zeal  had  betrayed  him;  but  it 
was,  unfortünately ,  only  in  his  last  days 
that  he  listened  with  eomplacency  to  the 
demands    of  the    Hungarians   —    restored 


their  Constitution ,  as  it  existed  at  his  ac- 
cession  —  promised  speedily  to  solemnize 
the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and,  as  an 
eamest  of  his  Intention,  sent  back  the  crown 
of  St.  Stephen ,  which  by  his  wanton  order 
had  been  forcibly  removed  from  Pressburg 
to  Vienna. 

The  efforts  of  Joseph  to  subvert  the  in- 
stitutions  of  the  country  produced  an  exci- 
tement  in  Hungary,  which  even  the  death 
of  that  monarch  was  powerless  to  quell. 
Some  of  the  public  gazettes  declared  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty 
forfeited  by  their  un constitutional  course. 
The  comitats  of  Pesth ,  Zempl6n  and  Szab- 
olc2  called  to  arms,  and  the  people  every 
where  raised  the  cry  recently  made,  „We 
want  no  Austrian  king!^^ 

Joseph  was  followed  by  his  brother, 
Leopold  the  Second,  and  the  condition  of 
affiiirs  at  the  period  when  he  came  forward 
was  such  as  obliged  the  Diet  to  exact  of 
him  securities  against  a  renewal  of  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  to  which  Joseph  had 
resorted. 

For  this  purpose,  certain  artides  were 
prepared  by  the  Diet  of  1790,  in  the  nature 
of  declaratory  acts,  implying  no  new  con- 
cessions,  but  merely  reasserting  what  the 
Hungarian  Constitution  had  provided  long 
before  the  first  Habsburg  aecended  the 
throne,  and  which  Leopold  did  not  hesitate 
to  recognize  and  confirm.  Of  these  articles 
the  following  are  the  most  important: 

Article  lOth,  „That  Hungary  is  a  free 
and  independent  nation  in  her  enfire  System 
of  legislation  and  govemment;  that  she 
was  not  subject  to  any  other  people  or  any 
other  State;  but  that  she  shall  haveherown 
separate  existence  and  her  own  Constitution, 
and  should,  consequently,  be  governed  by 
kings  crowned  according  to  her  national 
laws  and  customs." 

Article  12th.  „That  the  power  to  enact, 
to  interpret,  and  to  abrogate  the  laws,  was 
vested  conjointly  in  the  king,  legitimately 
crowned,  and  the  Diet,  and  that  all  the 
royal  patents  not  issued  in  conjunction  with 
the  Diet  are  and  shall  be  illegal,  null,  and  void." 

All  these  acts  received  the  formal  assent 
of  Leopold  the  Second,  and  thus  became 
Statutes  of  the  kingdom. 

Language  can  not  express  more  fully,  or 
render  more  clear  than  it  has  done  in  Ar- 
ticle lOth,  the  rights  of  Hungary  «tnd  the 
nature  of  its  connection  with  Austria.  Com- 
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ment  opon  it  is  superflaous,  and  misinter- 
pretatlon  impossible. 

That  clause  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as 
the  palladiam  of  her  rights;  so  long  as  it 
remains  a  pari  of  the  CoDStitution  of  the 
land,  the  liberties  of  Hungary  are  safe; 
when  it  falls,  her  liberlies  are  gone. 

It  seems,  too,  designed  to  meet  the  yery 
crisis  which  has  occurred. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  clause  the  Hun- 
garians  designed  to  protect  their  independence 
from  all  encroachments  of  Austria ,  bj  for- 
cing  the  monarch  to  acknowledge  that 
^^Hungary  is  a  free  and  independent  nation 
in  her  entire  System  of  legislation  and  gov- 
emment^ ;  and,  as  if  that  language  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  guard  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  imperial  government,  the 
saroe  idea  is  repeated  in  still  more  forcible 
terms,  viz.,  that  she  was  ,,noi  subject  to  any 
other  peopU  or  any  other  «tote."  In  other 
words,  doeming  the  positive  affirmation  of 
her  rights  of  independence  insufHcient  to 
g^atxil  against  the  effbrts  of  an  usurping 
nation,  they  endeavor  to  add  to  her  defense 
by  a  direct  and  palpable  denial  of  all  right 
of  control  over  her  on  the  part  of  others. 
The  latter  part  of  the  clause  carries  out 
the  same  idea,  and  explains  how  it  is  to  be 
accomplished ,  while  it  dearly  defines  the 
nature  of  the  connection  of  the  two  countries, 
resting  upon  the  identity  of  a  common  so- 
ycreign.  „But  that  she  shall  have  her  own 
separate  existence  and  her  own  Constitution, 
and  should,  consequently,  be  govemed  by 
kings  crowned  according  to  her  national 
laws  and  customs^;  or,  as  may  be  more 
briefly  expressed,  in  consequence  of  her 
separate  existence,  a  coronation  „according 
to  the  national  laws  and  customs"*^  was  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  govemment. 
A  monarch  might  be  king  de  facto  by  suc- 
cession ,  hui  de  jure  he  was  not  recognized 
as  sovereign  tili  he  had  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  Constitution,  and  been  crowned 
according  to  her  national .  laws  and  customs. 

But  one  sovereign  before  the  present  one 
has  ever  refused  to  enter  into  the  corona- 
tion compact,  and  to  be  crowned  according 
to  the  national  laws  and  customs.  This 
was  Joseph  the  Second,  and  as  he  died 
without  the  observaniße  of  this  ceremony,  he 
has  never  been  acknowledged  by  Hangary; 
bis  name  is  not  recorded  on  the  list  of  her 
sovereigns,  and  all  bis  acts  considered  illegal, 
null,  and  void. 


Nor  was  thei-e  any  thing  unusual  or  un- 
reasonable  in  such  a  requirement ;  the  only 
safeguard  for  the  liberties  and  independence 
of  Hungary  rested  upon  her  Constitution, 
and  the  only  precaution  which  she  could 
adopt  for  the  safety  of  that  Constitution 
rested  upon  the  monarch's  coronation  oatb 
to  preserve  it. 

Had  the  union  established  by  the  Prag- 
maüc  Sanction  been  a  national  and  perma- 
nent one,  as  contended  for  by  the  house  of 
Habsburg,  would  Leopold  the  Second,  eighty 
years  after,  have  so  fuUy  acknowledged  and 
proclaimed  its  independence? 

When  Francis  the  Second,  son  of  Leo- 
pold, suoceeded  him  to  the  throne  in  1792, 
tbere  was  no  question  as  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Hungary,  which  had  been  so  fully 
and  so  recently  recognized  by  bis  father. 

The  prescribed  oath  was  administered  to 
him  at  bis  coronation,  which  was  conducted 
in  the  usual  manner;  and  in  his  reply  to 
the  address  of  the  Diet,  he  showed  no  dis- 
position  to  invade  the  oonstitutional  rights 
of  the  Hungarians,  but  dedared,  „I  shall 
be  the  guardian  of  the  Constitution.  Mj 
will  shall  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  law, 
and  my  efibrts  shall  have  no  other  guides 
than  honor,  good  faith,  and  unaltei*able  con- 
fidence  in  the  magnanimous  Hungarian  na- 
tion." 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign, 
involved  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon ,  he  as- 
sembled  the  Diet  regularly ;  but  one  of  its 
merobers  at  length  had  the  boldness  to 
proclaim  that  his  only  object  in  calling  them 
together,  was  to  ask  for  money  and  men, 
which,  in  their  romantic  genei'osity,  they 
never  failed  to  grant,  although  all  the  de- 
mands  of  the  nation  were,  during  that  period, 
totally  disregarded.  At  length,  when,  in 
1815,  peace  was  restored  to  Europe,  and 
the  Holy  Alliance  formed,  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  which  had  always  flattered  the 
hopes  of  Hungary  when  it  needed  her  aa- 
sistance,  now  boldly  resolved  to  govem  the 
kingdom  without  the  aid  of  a  Diet.  In  vain 
did  the  county  Assemblies  call  for  a  con- 
vocation  of  the  National  Parliament,  which 
the  king  was  bound,  by  the  laws  which  he 
had  swom  to  support,  to  summoo  ev^ 
three  years.  Their  addresses  were  not  even 
honored  with  an  answer. 

In  1822,  an  attempt  was  made  to  levy 
imposts  and  raise  troops  by  royal  edicts. 
The  Comitats  (county  Assemblies)  refueed 
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to  enforce  them.  In  1823,  bodies  of  troops 
were  sent  to  overawe,  and  then  to  coeree 
tbexn.  The  connty  offioers  ooncealed  their 
archives  and  ofBcial  seab,  and  dispersed.  Royal 
oommissioners  were  appointed  to  perform 
their  fanctions,  and  were  almost  every  where 
resisted.  The  whole  administration  of  the 
country,  civil  and  judicial,  was  in  conibsion; 
and  after  a  severe  contest,  the  cabinet  foond 
it  necessary,  in  1825,  to  jrield,  and  to 
snnimon  a  Diet  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
years.  The  attenipt  of  Francis  to  subv^rt 
the  Constitution  of  Hungary  terminated^  as 
the  siroilar  attempt  of  Joseph  the  Second 
thirty-five  years  before,  in  renewed  acknow* 
ledgments  of  the  independence  of  Hun^ry 
and  the  oonstitutional  rights  of  the  Hun- 
garians. 

Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  the  last  king  of 
Hungary,  sucoeeded  bis  father  Francis  to 
the  throne  in  1835.  He  not  only  took  the 
same  oath,  acknowledging  the  rights,  li- 
berties,  and  independence  <^  Himgary,  ad- 


minist^-ed  to  all  bis  predeoessors ,  but  he 
made  a  more  decisive  Step  than  any  of  bis 
long  line  of  ancestry  -toward  the  establish- 
ment  in  Hungary  of  a  national  and  inde- 
pendent  govemroent. 

On  the  15thof  March,  1848,  a  fewdays 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Revolution  in 
Vienna,  and  when  the  monarch  conceded  to 
the  people  of  bis  hereditary  states  the  rights 
and  Privileges  which  they  demanded,  a  de- 
patation  from  the  Diet  of  Hungary  appeared 
before  the  throne,  asking  for  their  kingdom 
hberty  of  the  press ,  a  responsible  ministry, 
an  annual  Diet,  eqnality  of  rights  and  duties, 
&c;  and  these  were  not  only  granted  with- 
oat  hesitation,  but  on  the  llth  of  April 
Ferdinand  appeared  in  person  before  the 
Diet  at  Pressburg,  and  there  solemuly  con- 
finned  all  the  Statutes  passed  by  that  body 
for  carry ing  their  wishes  into  effect,  and 
their  separate  and  independent  ezistence 
into  immediate  practical  Operation. 


C.     N  O  V  E  L  I  S  T  S. 


CHARLES  BROCKDEN  BROWN. 

Born  1771.     Died  1810. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  WIELAND. 

Theoi>orb  Wibland,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  was  called  upon  for  bis  defence.  He 
looked  around  bim  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  with  a  mild  countenanoe.  At  lengtb 
he  spoke: 

It  is  Strange;  I  am  known  to  my  judges 
and  roy  auditors.  Who  is  there  present  a 
stranger  to  the  charaeter  of  Wieland?  who 
knows  bim  not  as  a  bnsband  —  as  a  father 
—  as  a  £riend  ?  yet  here  am  I  arraigned  as 
a  criminal.  I  am  charged  with  diabolical 
nudice ;  I  am  accused  of  the  murder  of  my 
wife  and  my  childrenl 

It  is  tme,  they  were  akin  by  me;  they 
all  perished  by  my  band.    The  task  of  vin- 


dication  is  ignoble.    What  is  it  that  I  am 
called  to  vindicate?  and  before  whom? 

You  know  that  they  are  dead,  and  that 
they  were  killed  by  me.  What  more  wonld 
you  have?  Wonld  you  extort  from  nie  a 
Statement  of  my  raotives  ?  Have  you  failed 
to  discover  them  already?  You  Charge  me 
with  malice;  but  your  eyes  are  not  shut; 
your  reason  is  still  vigorous;  your  memory 
has  not  forsaken  you.  You  know  whom  it 
is  that  you  thus  Charge.  The  habits  of  his 
lue  are  known  to  you ;  bis  treatment  of  his 
wife  and  his  offspring  is  known  to  you; 
the  soundness  of  his  integrity  and  the  un- 
ohangeableness  of  bis  principles  are  fiimiliar 
to  your  apprefaension ;  yet  yon  peraist  in  Üua 
Charge  I   you  lead  me  hither  manaded  as  a 
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felon!  you  deem  me  worthy  of  a  vile  and 
tormenting  death! 

Who  are  they  whom  I  have  devoted  to 
death  ?  My  wife  —  the  little  ones  that  drew 
their  being  from  me  —  that  creature  who, 
as  she  surpassed  them  in  excellence,  daimed 
a  larger  affection  than  those  wham  natural 
aflönities  bound  to  my  heart.  Think  ye  that 
malice  could  have  urged  me  to  this  deed? 
Hide  your  audacious  fronts  from  the  scru- 
tiny  of  Heaven.  Take  refuge  in  some  cavem 
unvisited  by  human  eyes.  Ye  may  deplore 
your  wickedness  or  folly,  but  ye  cannot  ex- 
piate  it. 

Think  not  that  I  speak  for  your  sakes. 
Hug  to  your  hearts  this  detestable  infatua- 
tion.  Deem  me  still  a  murderer,  and  drag 
me  to  untimely  death.  I  make  not  an  ef- 
fort  to  dispel  your  Illusion ;  I  utter  not  a 
Word  to  eure  you  of  your  sanguinary  folly ; 
but  there  are  probably  some  in  this  assembly 
who  have  come  from  far.  For  their  sakes, 
whose  distance  has  disabled  them  from  know- 
ing  me,  I  will  teil  what  I  have  done,  and 
why.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  God  b  the 
object  of  my  supreme  passion.  I  have  eher- 
ished,  in  his  presenee,  a  Single  and  upright 
heart.  1  have  thirsted  for  the  knowledge 
of  his  will.  I  have  bumt  with  ardor  to 
approve  my  feith  and  my  obedience.  My 
days  have  been  spent  in  searching  for  the 
revelation  of  that  will;  but  my  days  have 
been  moumful,  because  my  search  failed.  I 
solicited  direction;  I  tumed  on  every  side 
where  glimmerings  of  light  could  be  disco- 
vered.  I  have  not  been  wholly  uninformed ; 
but  my  knowledge  has  always  stopped  short 
of  oeitainty.  Dissatisfaction  has  insinuated 
itself  into  all  my  thoughts.  My  purposes 
have  been  pure;  my  wishes  indefatigable; 
but  not  tili  lately  were  these  purposes 
thoroughly  accomplished,  and  these  wishes 
fully  gratified. 

I  thank  thee,  my  Father,  for  thy  bounty ! 
that  thou  didst  not  ask  a  less  sacrifice  than 
this  I  that  thou  placedst  me  in  a  condition 
to  testify  my  Submission  to  thy  will!  What 
have  I  withheld  which  it  was  thy  pleasure 
to  exact?  Now  may  I,  with  dauntless  and 
erect  eye,  daim  my  reward,  since  I  have 
given  thee  the  treasure  of  my  soull 

I  was  at  my  own  house;  it  was  late  in 
the  evening:  my  sister  had  gone  to  the  city, 
but  proposed  to  retum. . , .  My  mind  was 
contemplative  and  calm;  not  wholly  devoid 
of  apprehension  on  account  of  my  sister's 


safety.  Recent  events,  not  easily  explained, 
had  suggested  the  existence  of  some  danger ; 
but  this  danger  was  without  a  distinct  form 
in  our  Imagination,  and  scaroely  ruffled  our 
tranquillity. 

Time  passed,  and  my  sister  did  not  ar- 
rive;  her  house  is  at  some  distance  from 
mine,  and  though  her  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  a  view  to  residing  with  us,  it 
was  possible  that,  through  forgetfulness ,  or 
the  occurrence  of  unforeseen  emergencies,  she 
had  retumed  to  her  own  dweiling. 

Hence  it  was  conoeived  proper  that  I 
should  ascertain  the  truth  by  going  thither. 
I  went  On  my  way  my  mind  was  füll  of 
those  ideas  which  related  to  my  intellectual 
condition.  In  the  torrent  of  fervid  con- 
ceptions,  I  lost  sight  of  my  purpose.  Some- 
times  I  stood  stül;  sometimes  I  wandered 
from  my  path,  and  experienced  some  dÜH- 
culty,  on  recovering  from  my  fit  of  musing, 
to  regain  it. 

The  series  of  my  thoughts  is  easily  tra- 
ced.  At  first  every  vein  beat  with  rapture 
known  only  to  the  man  whose  parental  and 
-conjugal  love  is  without  liraits,  and  the  cup 
of  whose  desires,  immense  as  it  is,  overfio ws 

with  gratification The  Author  of  my 

being  was  likewise  thcT  dispenser  of  every 
gift  with  which  that  being  was  embellished 
The  Service  to  which  a  benefector  like  this 
was  entitled,  could  not  be  circumscribed. 
My  social  sentiments  were  indebted  to  their 
alliance  with  devotion  for  all  their  value 

For  a  time,  my  contemplations  soared 
above  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  I  stretched 
forth  my  hands ;  1  lifted  my  eyes ,  and  ex- 
claimed.  Oh!  that  I  might  be  admitted  to 
thy  presence!  that  mine  were  the  supreme 
delight  of  knowing  thy  will,  and  of  perform- 
ing  it !  The  blissful  privilege  of  direct  com- 
munication  with  thee,  and  of  listening  to 
the  audible  enundation  of  thy  pleasure! 
What  task  would  I  not  undertake,  what 
privation  would  I  not  cheerfully  endure,  to 
testify  my  love  of  thee?  Alas!  thou  hidest 
thyself  fh)m  my  view;  glimpses  only  of 
thy  excellence  and  beauty  are  affbrded  me, 
Would  that  a  momentary  emanation  from 
thy  glory  would  visit  me!  that  some  un- 
ambiguous  token  of  thy  presence  would 
Salute  my  senses! 

In  this  mood  I  entered  the  house  of  my 
sister.  It  was  vacant.  Scaroely  had  I  re- 
gained  recoUection  of  the  purpose  that  brought 
me  hither.    Thoughts  of  a  different  tendency 
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had  such  absolute  possession  of  my  mind, 
that  the  relatioDS  of  time  and  space  were 
almost  obliterated  from  mj  understanding. 
These  wanderings,  however,  were  restrained, 
and  I  ascended  to  her  Chamber.  I  had  no 
light,  and  might  have  known,  by  extemal 
Observation,  that  the  house  was  without  any 
inhabitant.  With  this,  however,  I  was  not  I 
satisfied.  I  entered  the  room,  and  the  object  { 
of  my  search  not  appearmg,  I  {H^pared  to 
retum.  The  darkness  required  some  cau- 
tion  in  descending  the  stairs.  I  stretched 
my  band  to  seize  the  balustrade  by  which 
I  might  regulato  my  Steps. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  lustre  which, 
at  that  moment,  burst  upon  my  visionl  I 
was  dazzled.  My  organs  were  bereaved  of 
their  activity.  My  eyelids  were  half-closed, 
and  my  hands  withdrawn  from  the  balustrade. 
A  nameless  fear  chilled  my  veins,  and  I 
stood  motionless.  This  Irradiation  did  not 
retire  or  lessen.  It  seemed  as  if  some  po  w- 
erful  efiulgence  oovered  me  like  a  mantle. 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  all  about  me 
Inminoos  and  glowing.  It  was  the  element 
of  heaven  that  Üowed  around.  Nothing  but 
a  fiery  stream  was  at  first  visible;  but,  anon, 
a  shriU  voice  from  behind  called  upon  me 
to  attend.  I  tumed.  It  is  forbidden  to  de* 
scribe  what  I  saw;  words  would  be  want- 
ing  to  the  task.  Thß  lineaments  of  that 
being,  whose  veil  was  now  lifted,  and  whose 
visage  beamed  upon  my  sight,  no  hues  of 
pencil  or  of  language  can  portray.  As  it 
spoke,  the  accents  thrilled  to  my  heart. 

„Thy  prayers  are  heard.  In  proof  of 
thy  faith,  render  me  thy  wife.  This  is  the 
victim  I  choose.  Call  her  hither,  and  here 
let  her  fall." 

The  sound,  and  visage,  and  light  van- 
ished  at  once.  What  demand  was  this? 
The  blood  of  Catharine  was  to  be  shed. 
My  wife  was  to  perish  by  my  band.  I  sought 
opportonity  to  attest  my  virtue:  little  did 
I  expect  Üiat  a  proof  like  this  would  have 
been  demanded.  „My  wifel"  I  exclaimed; 
„O  God  I  Substitute  some  other  victim.  Make 
me  not  the  butcher  of  my  wife.  My  own 
blood  is  cheap.  This  will  I  pour  out  before 
thee  with  a  willing  heart;  but  spare,  I  be- 
seech  thee,  this  precious  life,  or  commission 
some  other  than  her  husband  to  perform  the 
Woody  deedl**  In  vain.  The  conditions  were 
prescribed;  the  decree  had  gone  forth,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  execute  it.  I  rushed 
out  of  the  house  and  across  the  intermediate 
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fields,  and  stopped  not  tili  I  entered  my  own 
parlour. 

My  wife  had  remained  here  during  my 
absence,  in  anxious  expectation  of  my  retum 
with  tidings  of  her  sister.  I  had  none  to 
communicate.  For  a  time,  I  was  breathless 
with  my  speed.  This,  and  the  tremors  that 
shook  my  frame,  and  the  wildness  of  my 
looks,  alarmed  her.  She  immediately  sus- 
pected  some  disaster  to  her  friend ,  and  her 
own  Speech  was  as  much  overpowered  by 
emotion  as  mine.  She  wai9  silent,  but  her 
looks  manifested  impatience  to  hear  what  I 
had  to  communicate.  I  spoke,  hut  with  so 
much  precipitation  as  scarcely  to  be  under- 
stood;  catching  her  at  the  same  time  by 
the  arm,  and  forcibly  pulling  her  from  her 
seat.  „Come  along  with  me;  fly;  waste 
not  a  moment;  time  will  be  lost,  and  the 
deed  will  be  omitted.  Tarry  not;  question 
not;  but  fly  with  me!" 

This  deportment  added  afresh  to  her 
alarms.  Her  eyes  pursued  mine,  and  she 
Said,  „What  is  the  matter  ?  For  God's  sake, 
what  is  the  matter?  Where  would  you  have 
me  go?" 

My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  counte- 
nance  while  she  spoke.  I  thought  upon  her 
virtues ;  I  viewed  her  as  the  mother  of  my 
babes;  as  my  wife;  I  recalled  the  purpose 
for  which  I  thus  urged  her  attendance;  my 
heart  faltered,  and  I  saw  that  I  must  rouse 
to  this  work  all  my  faculties:  the  danger  of 
the  least  delay  was  imminent. 

I  looked  away  from  her,  and  again  ex- 
erting  my  force,  drew  her  toward  the  door 
—  „You  must  go  with  me  —  indeed  you 
must" 

In  her  fright  she  half-resisted  my  effbrts, 
and  again  exclaimed,  „Good  heavens  I  what 
is  it  you  mean?  Where  go?  what  has  hap- 
pened?  have  you  found  Clara?" 

„FoUow  me  and  you  will  see",  I  an- 
swered,  still  urging  her  reluctant  Steps  for- 
ward. 

„What  phrensy  has  seized  you?  Some- 
thing  must  needs  have  happened.  Is  she 
sick?  Have  you  found  her?" 

„Come  and  see.  FoUow  me,  and  know 
for  yourself." 

Still  she  expostulated,  and  besought  me 
to  explain.  I  could  not  trust  myself  to 
answer  her;  to  look  at  her;  but  grasping 
her  arm,  I  drew  her  afler  me.  She  hesitated, 
rather  through  con^ion  of  mind  than  from 
unwiUingness  to  accompany  me.    This  con- 
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Fusion  gradually  itbated,  and  she  moved  for- 
ward,  but  with  irresolute  footsteps,  and  con- 
tinual  exclamations  of  wonder  and  terror. 
Her  interrogations  of  „what  is  the  matter?" 
and  ^whither  are  you  going?"  wäre  cease- 
less  and  vehement  It  was  the  soope  of 
my  effbrts  not  to  think;  to  keep  up  a  oon- 
flict  and  uproar  in  my  roind  in  which  all 
Order  and  distinctness  should  be  lost;  to 
eseape  frora  the  sensations  produoed  by  her 
voice.  I  was  therefore  silent  I  strove  to 
abridge  this  interral  by  my  haste,  and  to 
waste  all  my  attention  in  fnrious  gesticula- 
tions.  In  this  State  of  mind  we  reached  my 
sister's  door.  She  looked  at  the  Windows 
and  saw  that  all  was  desolate  —  »iWhy 
come  we  here?  There  is  nobody  here:  I  will 
not  go  in." 

Still  I  was  dumb ;  bnt  opening  the  door, 
I  drew  her  in  the  entry.  This  was  the  al- 
lotted  scene;  here  she  was  to  fall.  I  letgo 
her  band,  and  pressing  my  palms  against 
my  forehead,  made  one  mighty  efibrt  to  work 
np  my  soiil  to  the  deed!  In  vdn;  it  wonld 
not  be;  my  courage  was  appalled;  my  arms 
nerveless.  I  muttered  prayers  that  my 
strength  roight  be  aided.  They  availed  no- 
thing. Horror  difiused  itself  over  me.  This 
conviction  of  my  cowardice,  my  rebellion, 
fastened  npon  me,  and  I  stood  rigid  and 
cold.  From  this  State  I  was  relieved  by 
my  wife's  Toice,  who  renewed  her  suppli- 
cations  to  be  told  why  we  came  hither,  and 
what  was  the  fate  of  my  sister. 

What  could  I  ans  wer?  My  words  were 
broken  and  inarticnlate.  Her  fears  naturally 
acquired  foree  from  the  Observation  of  these 
Symptoms;  but  these  fears  were  misplaced. 
The  only  inference  she  deduced  from  my 
conduct  was,  that  some  terrible  misfortune 
had  befallen  Clara.  She  wrung  her  hands, 
and  exclaimed  in  an  agony,  „O,  teil  me, 
where  is  she?  what  has  become  of  her?  is 
she  sick?  dead?  is  she  in  her  Chamber?  O 
let  me  go  thither  and  know  the  worst!" 

This  proposal  set  my  thougbts  once  more 
in  motion.  Perhaps,  what  my  rebellious 
heart  refused  to  perform  here,  I  might  obtain 
strengthenoughtoexecute  elsewhere.  „Come, 
then",  Said  I,  „let  us  go." 

„I  will  bat  not  in  the  dark.  We  must 
first  procure  a  light." 

„Fly  then  and  procure  it;  but  I  Charge 
you,  linger  not.  I  will  await  for  your  re- 
tum." 

While  she  was  gone,  I  strode  along  the 


entry.  The  fellness  of  a  gloomy  hurrioane 
but  faintly  resembled  th^  discord  that  reigned 
in  my  mind.  To  omit  this  sacrifice  must 
not  be;  yet  my  sinews  had  refused  to  per- 
form it.  No  alternative  was  ofiered.  To 
rebel  against  the  mandate  was  impossible; 
but  obedience  would  render  me  the  exe- 
cutioner  of  my  wife.  My  will  was  strong, 
but  my  limbs  refused  their  oflice.  She  re- 
tumed  with  a  light;  I  led  the  way  to  the 
Chamber;  she  looked  round  her;  she  lifted 
the  curtain  of  the  bed;  she  saw  nothing. 
At  length,  she  fixed  inquiring  eyes  upon 
me.  The  light  now  enabled  her  to  discover 
in  my  visage  what  darkness  had  hitherto 
conoealed.  Her  cares  were  transfen'ed  from 
my  sister  to  myself ,  and  she  said  in  a  tre- 
muloQS  voice,  „Wieland !  you  are  not  well ; 
what  ails  you?  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you?** 

That  accents  and  looks  so  winning  should 
disarm  me  of  my  resolution,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected.  My  thougbts  were  thrown  anew 
into  anarchy.  I  spread  my  hand  before  my 
eyes  that  I  might  not  see  her,  and  an- 
swered  only  by  groans.  She  took  my  otber 
hand  between  hers,  and  pressing  it  to  her 
heart,  spoke  \irith  that  voice  which  had  ever 
swayed  my  will,  and  wafted  away  sorrow. 
„My  friend!  my  soul's  friend!  teil  me  thy 
cause  of  grief.  Do  I  not  merit  to  partake 
with  thee  in  thy  cares  ?  Am  I  not  thy  wife?" 

This  was  too  much.  I  broke  from  her 
embrace  and  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  room. 
In  this  pause,  courage  was  once  more  infused 
into  me.  I  resolved  to  execnte  my  duty. 
She  foUowed  me,  and  renewed  her  passion- 
ate  entreaties  to  know  the  cause  of  my 
distress.  I  raised  my  head  and  regarded 
her  with  steadfast  looks.  I  muttered  some- 
thing  about  death,  and  the  injunctions  of 
my  duty.  At  my  words  she  shrunk  back, 
and  looked  at  me  with  a  new  eiq)re8sion  of 
anguish.  After  a  pause,  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  exclaimed  —  „O  Wieland!  Wio- 
landl  God  grant  that  I  am  mistaken;  bat 
surely  something  is  wrong.  I  see  it  —  it 
is  too  piain  —  thou  art  undone  —  lost  to 
me  and  to  thyself."  At  the  same  time  she 
gazed  on  my  features  with  intensest  anxiety, 
in  hope  that  dilSerent  Symptoms  would  take 
place.  I  replied  to  her  with  vehemenoe  — 
„Undone!  no ;  my  duty  is  known,  and  I  tbank 
my  God  that  my  cowardice  is  now  van- 
qnished,  and  I  have  power  to  fulfil  it.  Ca- 
tharine!  I  pity  the  weakness  of  thy  nature; 
I  pity  thee,    but    must  not  spare.      Thy 
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life  18  claimed  from  roy  hands;  thou  must 
die!" 

Fear  was  now  added  to  her  grief.  „What 
mean  you?  Why  talk  you  of  death?  Bethink 
yourself,  Wieland;  bethink  yourself,  and 
this  fit  will  pas8.  O,  why  came  I  hither? 
Why  did  you  drag  me  hither?" 

^I  brought  thee  hither  to  fulfil  a  divine 
command.  I  am  appointed  thy  destroyer, 
and  destroy  thee  I  muaU"  Saying  this  I 
seized  her  wrista.  She  shrieked  aloud,  and 
endeavoured  to  free  herseif  from  my  grasp; 
but  her  efforts  were  vain. 

„Surely,  surely,  Wieland,  thou  dost  not 
mean  it.  Am  I  not  thy  wife  ?  and  woaldst 
thou  kill  me?  Thou  wilt  not;  and  yet  — 
I  see  —  thou  art  Wieland  no  longer  I  A 
fury  —  resistless  and  horrible  —  possesses 
thee  — «pare  me  — spare  —  help  —  help  — " 

Till  her  breath  was  stopped  she  shrieked 
for  mercy.  Whei^she  could  speak  no  longer, 
her  gestures,  her  looks  appealed  to  my  com- 
passion.  My  accursed  hand  was  irresolute 
and  tremnlous.  I  meant  thy  death  to  be 
sudden,  thy  struggles  to  be  brief  I  Alas !  my 
heart  was  infirm;  my  resolves  mutable. 
Thrice  I  slackened  my  grasp,  and  life  kept 
its  hold,  though  in  the  midst  of  pangs.  Her 
eyeballs  started  from  their  sockets.  Grim- 
ness,  distortion ,  took  pktce  of  all  that  nsed 
to  bewitch  me  into  transport,  and  subdue 
me  into  reverence.  I  was  commissioned  to 
kill  thee,  bat  not  to  torment  thee  with  the 
foresight  of  thy  death;  not  to  multiply  thy 
fears,  and  prolong  thy  agoniesi  Haggard, 
and  pale,  and  lifeless,  at  length  thou  ceas- 
edst  to  contend  with  thy  destinyl 

This  was  a  moment  of  triumph.  Thns 
had  I  successfully  subdued  the  stubbomness 
of  human  passions;  the  victim  which  had 
been  demanded  was  given :  the  deed  was 
done.  I  lifted  the  corpse  in  my  arms  and 
laid  it  on  the  bed.  I  gazed  npon  it  with 
delight.  Such  was  the  elation  of  my  thoughts, 
that  I  even  broke  into  laughter.  I  clapped 
my  hands  and  exclaimed,  „It  is  done!  My 
sacred  duty  is  fulfilled!  To  that  I  have  sa- 
crificed,  O  my  God!  thy  last  and  best  gifi, 
my  wife!"  For  a  while  I  thus  soared  above 


fraihy.  I  imagined  I  had  set  myself  for 
ever  beyond  the  reach  of  selfishness ;  but 
my  imaginations  were  false.  This  raptiire 
quickly  subsided.  I  looked  again  at  my 
wife.  My  joyous  ebuUitions  vanished ,  and 
I  asked  myself  who  it  was  whom  I  «aw? 
Methought  it  could  not  be  Catharine.  It 
could  not  be  the  woman  who  had  lodged 
for  years  in  my  heart;  who  had  slept, 
nightly,  in  my  bosom;  who  had  bome  in 
her  womb,  who  had  fostered  at  her  breast 
the  beings  who  called  me  Father!  whom  I 
had  watehed  with  delight,  and  cherished 
with  a  fondness  ever  new  and  perpetually 
growing;  it  could  not  be  the  same.. . . . 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  lap$e  into  des- 
perate and  outrageous  sorrow.  The  breath 
of  Heaven  that  sustained  me  was  withdrawn, 
and  I  sunk  into  mere  man.  I  leaped  from 
the  fioor;  I  dashed  my  head  against  the 
wall;  I  uttered  screams  of  horror;  I  panted 
after  torment  and  pain.  The  bickerings  of 
hell,  and  etemal  fire,  compared  with  what 
I  feit,  were  music  and  a  bed  of  roses. 

I  thank  my  Grod  that  this  degeneracy 
was  transient,  that  he  deigned  once  more 
to  raise  me  aloft.  I  thought  upon  what  I 
had  done  as  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  and  was 
ccUm,  My  wife  was  dead;  but  I  reflected, 
that  though  this  source  of  human  consolation 
was  closed,  yet  others  were  still  open.  If 
the  transports  of  a  husband  were  no  more, 
the  feelings  of  a  father  had  still  scope  for 
exercise.  When  remembrance  of  their  mother 
should  excite  too  keen  a  pang,  I  would  look 
upon  them  and  be  comfarted.  While  I  re- 
volved  these  ideas,  new  warmth  flowed  in 
upon  my  heart  —  I  was  wrong.  These 
feelings  were  the  growth  of  seifishness.  Of 
this  I  was  not  aware,  and  to  dispel  the  mist 
that  obscured  my  perceptions,  a  newefful- 
gence  and  a  new  mandate  were  necessary. 

From  tiieae  thoughts  I  was  recalled  by 
a  ray  that  was  shot  into  the  room.  A  voice 
spake  like  that  which  I  had  before  heard 
—  „Thou  hast  done  well;  but  all  is  not 
done  —  the  sacrifice  is  incomplete  —  thy 
children  must  be  offered  —  they  roust  perish 
with  their  mother!"  — 
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„Why,  Mr.  Thomton,  are  you  dream- 
ing?'*  Said  Mrs.  Thomton,  trying  to  appear 
easy,  and  dropping  in  her  lap  her  work, 
which  she  had  not  set  a  stitch  to  for  the 
last  half-hour.  „I  can't  see  to  thread  mj 
needle,  for  the  wick  has  run  np  tili  it  looks 
like  a  vcry  cock's  comb,  and  the  fire  is  so 
low  that  I  hardly  feel  the  end  of  my  fingers. 
T  is  exceedingly  chiDy  aboat  the  room; 
—  pray  give  me  my  shawl,  or  I  shall 
perish." 

„Do  as  other  wise  people  do,  my  defiu*; 
look  back  a  little,  and  you  wiÜ  find  your 
shawl  on  the  bars  of  yonr  chair.  As  to 
the  candle,  I  will  see  to  that ;  and  if  I  could 
take  the  ooxcomb  from  onr  Tom's  head  as 
easily,  it  would  be  equally  well  for  your 
sight." 

,,HaI  ha!  Now,  Mr.  Thomton,  you 
should'nt  try  to  be  witty  when  you  are 
yexed.  You  don't  know  what  bungling  work 
angry  folks  make  at  wit" 

„True,  my  decur,  —  much  the  same  as 
fond  ones  at  govemmcnt." 

Mr.  Thomton  took  his  feet  down  from 
the  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  put  his  spec- 
tSLcles  on  his  nose,  at  the  same  time  looking 
sharply  through  them,  with  his  gray  eye- 
brows  thrown  into  double  arches. 

„Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Thomton,  I  'm 
glad  you  're  at  home  again ;  for  you  sat  there 
playing  your  spectades  between  your  fingers, 
witii  nothing  but  a  gruff  hum,  now  and 
then,  as  if  you  were  miles  off  in  the  woods, 
and  oontriying  how  to  clear  your  wild 
lands. " 

„I  have  enough  growing  wild  at  my  own 
door  to  see  to,  without  taking  to  the  woods, 
and  harder  to  bring  into  order  than  any 
soil  my  trees  grow  upon,  however  stub- 
bom." 

Mrs.  Thomton  saw  that  she  could  not 
rid  herseif  of  the  düBculty  by  laughing. 
She  coloured  and  remained  silent.  She  was 
consdous  of  being  too  indulgent  to  her  son ; 
and  might,  perhaps,  have  been  brought  to 
a  wiser  course  towards  him,  had  not  her 
husband's  iropatience  of  her  weakness,  and 
vehement  Opposition  to  her  folly,  and  a  oon- 
sequent  harshness  in  his  bearing  towards 
Tom,  created  a  kind  of  party  feeling  within 
her,  which,  with  a  common  sort  of  sophistry. 


she  resolved  wholly  into  pity  for  her  child. 
This  was  a  bad  Situation  for  the  boy,  for 
the  weakness  of  his  mothei^s  conduct  was 
easily  perceived  by  him,  and  looked  upon 
with  a  little  of  oontempt,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  made  for  his  convenience;  while  his 
father^s  stemness,  which  kept  him  in  che<^, 
and  which  he  would  gladly  have  been  rid 
of,  commanded  a  qualified  respect  This 
led  him  to  like  what  was  agreable,  rather 
than  what  was  right,  and  to  lose  the  dis- 
tinction  of  principle  in  self-gratification. 
And  though  all  selfishness  hardens  the  heart, 
there  is  no  kind  of  it  which  so  hardens  it 
as  a  contempt  for  those*who  love  us,  and 
are  fondly,  though  unwisely,  contributing 
to  our  *  pleasures.  To  hate  our  enemies  is 
not  so  bad  as  to  despise  our  friends.  The 
cold,  hard  triumph  of  prosperity  is  a  worse 
sin  than  that  which  eats  into  us  in  the 
ranconr  of  adversity;  -•  and  it  is  more 
deceptive  too;  for  good  fbrtuno  has  something 
joyous  in  it,  even  to  the  morose,  who  often- 
times  mistake  their  gladness  for  a  general 
good -will,  while  they  play  with  the  miseries 
of  some,  only  to  make  others  laugh.  Even 
vehement  and  inconsiderate  tempers,  who 
take  fire  as  quickly  in  another's  cause  as 
in  their  own ,  lose  their  generosity  where 
too  much  is  ministered  to  their  will;  and 
what  was  only  a  warm  resentment  of  an- 
other's  wrong  may  come  to  be  nothing  eise 
but  a  feeling  of  power  and  a  love  of  victory. 

Mr.  Thomton  saw  theconfusedexpression 
in  his  wife's  face,  and  his  sharp,  sudden 
look  relaxed  into  one  of  mild  and  melan- 
choly  reproach ,  while  she  sat  pricking  her 
finger,  as  she  tried  to  seem  intent  upon 
hurrying  on  her  work.  He  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  continued  looking  at  it  some 
time,  taking  an  uneasy  kind  of  delight  in 
seeing  the  minute-hand  go  forward,  and  in 
wishing  it  later. 

„It  is  not  very  late,  I  hope,  Mr.  Thom- 
ton." 

„O,  no,  —  but  a  little  past  one.  A 
very  reasonable  hour  for  a  boy  to  be  out, 
and  at  a  cockfight,  too." 

„But,  Mr.  Thomton,  had  you  heard  how 
eamestly  he  importuned  me,  you  would  not 
wonder  at  my  giving  him  leave.  He  pro- 
mised  to  retum  early.  But  boys,  you  know, 
never  think  of  time  when  about  their  amnse- 
ments. " 

„It  is  not  of  much  oonsequence  tbat 
they  should,  when  their  amusements  are  so 
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humane  and  innocent».  A  cockpit  must  be 
an  excellent  school  for  a  lad  of  Tom's  mild 
disposition.  '^ 

Some  couples  have  particolar  pointa  of 
nnion,  but  more  have  those  of  disagreement ; 
and  from  the  frequency  with  which  both 
return  to  their  several  kinds,  it  wonld 
be  hard  to  teil  which  affords  the  most 
pleasure. 

There  was  but  one  subject  on  which  Mr. 
and  Mr8.  Thomton  were  at  odds  with  each 
other,  but  to  roake  np  for  the  want  of  more, 
it  was  one  of  very  frequent  oocurrence ;  and 
had  not  Tom  suddenly  made  his  appearance, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  far  the  bitter  taunt- 
ing  of  the  old  gentleman  wonld  have 
gone. 

Tom  entered  the  room ,  his  crisp ,  black 
hair  off  his  forehead,  his  swarthy  complexion 
flushed  with  excitement  from  the  conflict  he 
had  just  witnessed,  his  mouth  firmly  set, 
his  nostrils  expanded,  and  his  eye  fieryand 
dilated.  He  had  a  marked  cast  of  features, 
the  muscles  of  his  face  worked  strongly, 
and  his  motions  were  hasty,  impetuous,  and 
threatening.  His  countenance  was  open  and 
manly;  and  it  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
mere  tum  of  circumstances  whether  he  was 
to  make  a  good  or  a  bad  man.  He  was 
surprised,  and  a  little  abashed  for  a  roo- 
ment,  at  finding  his  father  up.  He  looked  at 
his  mother ,  as  if  to  say  she  had  betrayed 
him ;  and  his  mother  looked  at  him  upbraid- 
ingly,  for  breaking  his  word  by  staying  so 
late,  and  thus  bringing  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure  upon  them  both. 

„I  suppose  that  I  may  go  to  bed  now, 
as  you  have  seen  fit  to  retum  home  at  last, 
my  young  gentleman?  And  did  you  bet 
on  the  winning  cock,  or  are  you  to  draw 
on  me  to  pay  off  your  debt  of  honour  ?  " 

„I  betted  no  higher  than  I  had  money 
to  pay,"  answered  Tom,  proudly;  „and 
I  care  not  if  I  go  with  an  empty  pocket 
for  a  month  to  come,  for  he  was  a  right 
gallant  fellow  I  lost  upon.^^ 

Angry  as  his  father  was,  the  careless 
generosity  of  Tom's  manner  touched  his 
pride.  „Tou  are  malapert.  But  this  comes 
of  late  hours,  and  dissipation.  We  11  have 
no  more  of  it.  Gret  you  to  bed,  Sir;  and 
look  to  it  that  you  do  not  gaff  the  old 
rooster,  —  I  'U  have  no  blood  spilt  on  my 
gronnds. " 

„Never,  without  your  leave,  Sir,"  said 
Tom,  his  mouth  drawing  into  a  smile  at 


his  father's  simplicity.  And,  glad  to  be  let 
off  so  easily,  he  went  to  bed,  laughing  at 
the  thought  of  their  old  dunghill ,  blind  of 
one  eye,  djing  game.  „They  must  have 
been  but  simple  lads  in  my  father's  day," 
said  Tom  to  himself,  as  he  went  to  bed  to 
dream  over  the  fight. 

„Tom  is  not  so  bad  a  boy,  neither," 
said  Mr.  Thornton,  adju»ting  the  fender 
before  the  fire,  and  preparing  lo  go  to  bed. 
„And  I  See  not  why  he  should  not  make  a 
proper  man  enough,  were  there  no  one  to 
take  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  spoil  him." 

In  a  few  minutes  all  was  quiet  in  the 
house. 

Tom  had  now  reached  that  age,  in  which 
it  is  pretty  well  determined  whether  the 
passions  are  to  be  our  masters  or  servants. 
He  had  never  thought  for  a  moment  of 
checking  his ;  and  if  they  were  lees  violent 
at  one  time  than  at  another,  it  was  because 
he  was  swayed  for  the  instant  by  some 
gentler  impulse,  and  not  that  he  was  re- 
strained  by  prindple.  His  father's  late  mild 
treatment  of  him  seemed  to  have  a  softening 
effect  upon  his  disposition,  and  for  a  few 
days  he  appeared  at  rest,  and  free  from 
Starts  of  passion.  But  some  little  incidents 
soon  brought  back  his  father's  severity  of 
manner,  and  this  the  son's  spirit  of  Opposi- 
tion, the  mother's  weakness  serving  all  the 
while  as  a  temptation  to  his  love  of  power. 
Every  day  occasioned  a  fresh  difficulty.  Tom 
decided  all  the  disputes  in  the  school,  it  mat- 
tered little  with  him  whether  by  force  or 
persuasion.  And  as  he  feared  no  one  living, 
and  generally  sided  with  the  weakest,  partly 
from  a  love  of  displaying  his  daring  and 
prowess,  and  partly  from  a  hatred  of  all 
tyranny  but  his  own,  he  frequently  came 
home  with  his  clothes  tom,  and  face  bloody 
and  bruised.  This,  however,  roight  be  said 
for  Tom,  —  he  was  the  favourite  of  the 
smaller  boys;  for  he  cared  not  to  doraineer 
where  it  showed  neither  skill  nor  courage. 
His  poor  mother  was  filled  with  constant 
trembling  and  alarm,  which  served  as  a 
petty  amusement  to  him ;  and  from  the  most 
violent  rage,  after  one  of  these  contests,  he 
often  broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh  at  the 
plaintive  sound  of  his  mothei^s  lament  over 
him. 

Among  Tom's  other  acoomplishments, 
he  was  a  great  whip.  So,  without  saying 
a  word  to  any  one,  he  contrived,  with  the 
assistance   of  a   school -fellow  as  wild  as 
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himself,  to  put  a  young,  fiery  horse,  which 
bis  father  had  just  piirchased,  to  a  new  gig. 
The  horse  was  restifF.  Tora  grew  angry 
and  whipped  him.  His  companion  was 
thrown  out  and  broke  his  arm ;  but  Tom, 
with  the  usual  succefcs  of  the  active  and 
daring,  cleared  himself  unhurt.  The  gig, 
bowever,  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  his 
father*s  fine  horse  ruined. 

Not  long  afler  this,  and  before  his  father's 
anger  had  time  to  cool,  Tom ,  with  some 
of  his  playmates,  was  eoncerned  in  breaking 
the  Windows  of  a  miserly  neighbour,  that 
they  might  make  him  loosen  his  purse- 
ßtrings.  One  of  the  smallest  boys  was 
detected,  and,  upon  refusing  to  give  inform- 
ation  of  the  rest,  the  master  began  flogging 
him  severely.  Tom  would  have  taken  the 
whipping  himself,  but  he  knew  this  would 
not  save  the  lad,  unless  hc  made  the  others 
known.  Besides,  he  had  an  utter  detesta- 
tion  of  all  acts  which  are  beld  by  high- 
spirited  schoolboys  to  be  mean  orcowardly, 
and  could  not  brook  that  the  little  fellow 
should  be  punished  for  not  turning  traitor. 
Tom  sprang  upon  his  seat,  and  crying  out, 
,,A  rescue!"  was  followed  by  the  other 
boys;  and  in  an  instant  the  master  was 
brought  to  the  floor.  Lying  upon  one's  back 
is  not  a  favourable  posture  for  dignity,  — 
certainlynot  in  a  schoobnaster.  Though  a 
good  deal  intimidated,  the  master  frowned, 
and  stormed,  and  threatened;  but  Tom  was 
not  to  be  frightened  at  words  and  looks. 
Indeed,  the  Indicrous  Situation  of  his  in- 
stmcter,  the  novelty  of  it,  and  his  mock 
authoritative  manner,  put  Tom  into  such 
a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  could  hardly  utter 
his  conditions  of  release.  There  was  no- 
thing but  shouting  and  uproar  througb  the 
school ;  and  it  was  not  tili  a  promise  of  füll 
pardon  to  all  eoncerned  that  the  master  was 
allowed  to  rise. 

Tom  knew  that  this  would  end  his 
schoolboy  days,  and  so  far  he  was  not  sorry 
for  what  had  happened;  for  he  longed  to 
be  free  and  abroad  amid  the  adventures  of 
the  World.  „Let  it  all  go,"  said  he,  Walk- 
ing forward  with  a  füll  swing;  „if  I  have 
been  wild  and  headstrong,  I  have  not  al- 
together  wasted  my  time.  And  I  *11  so  better 
my  Instruction,  that  I  will  one  day  be  among 
men  what  I  have  been  among  boys.  And 
who  will  dare  say  nay  to  Tom  Thom- 
ton?^' 

As  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house ,   he 


slackened  his  pace,  and  forgetting  his  views 
of  power,  began  to  consider  how  he  should 
meet  his  father. 

„It  will  be  all  out  in  less  than  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  I  had  better  have 
the  merit  of  telling  it  myself.  This  will 
go  some  way  towards  my  pardon,  for  the 
old  man,  wiih  all  his  severity,  likes  open- 
ness ;  —  it  has  saved  me  many  a  whipping 
when  I  was  younger.  So,  thou  almost 
only  virtue  I  possess,  let  me  make  the  most 
of  thee  while  thou  stickest  by  me." 

He  was,  indeed,  a  forthright  lad,  not 
becauHe  he  considered  openness  a  duty,  but 
because  it  agreed  with  the  vehemence  and 
daring  of  his  character,  and  gratified  his 
pride. 

With  all  his  self-reliance ,  his  hcart  beat 
quick  as  he  drew  near  the  door.  He  thought 
of  his  father*s  strict  notions  of  govemment, 
his  own  numerous  offences  of  late,  the 
stemness  and  quickness  of  his  father's 
temper,  and  the  violence  and  obstinacy  of 
his  own;  and  he  could  not  but  dread  the 
consequences  of  the  meeting. 

„Why  should  I  stand  like  a  coward, 
arguing  the  matter  with  myself,  when  I 
know  well  enough  that  there  is  but  one 
way  of  acting?  The  sooner  begun,  the 
sooner  over;  the  worst  has  an  end. " 

So  saying,  he  threw  open  the  door,  and 
went  directly  to  his  father's  room.  Mr. 
Thornton  was  not  there.  He  passed  as 
hastily  frora  one  room  to  another  as  if  in 
pursuit  of  some  one  who  was  trying  to 
escape  him,  inquiring  quickly  fbr  his  &ther 
of  everybody  he  met.  He  at  last  went  to 
his  mother's  Chamber,  and  knocking,  but 
scarcely  waiting  for  an  answer,  entered, 
and  asked  abruptly,  „Where  is  he?" 

„Who,  my  dear?" 

„Dear  me  no  dears;  I  'm  not  in  a  hu- 
mour  for  it.     Where  *8  my  father  ?  " 

„Your  father,  childl  He  's  gone  to  the 
village.  But  what  's  the  matter?  Something 
dreadful,  I  'm  sure.  O  Thomas,  you  make 
my  life  miserable]'* 

„Humph!"  said  Tom,  drawing  his  lips 
dose  together.  „Gone  to  the  village  I  Then 
every  old  woman  there  has  blabbed  it  over 
and  over  again  in  his  ears,  and  with  a 
thousand  lies  tagged  to  it,  and  as  many 
malicious  condolences  about  his  hot-headed 
son.  Nothing  puts  my  father  into  such  a 
fnry  as  the  wfaining  of  these  old  crones. 
Ah,  I  see  the  jig  's  up,  and  all  my  honesty 
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enda  in  nothmg.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped; 
—  't  ifl  Coming." 

„Wbat  can't  be  helped  ?  Why  don't  you 
speak  to  me,  Thomas,  and  teil  me  what  *8 
the  matter?" 

„ Ab !  motber,  is  it  you  ?  —  I  was  think- 
ing  about  —  Wbat  's  the  matter,  ask 
you  ?  Matter  enough,  truly.  There  's  young 
Star  sold  for  a  lame  cart-boi-se ,  —  a  gallant, 
fiery  steed  you  were,  too,  Star!  —  tbe 
gay,  furbished  gig  dashed  into  as  many 
fragments  as  your  cbandelier,  and  gone 
witb  Pbarao's  chariot-wbeels,  for  augbt 
I  know.  Motber,  I  Ve  been  in  too  great 
a  burry,  ever  since,  to  ask  your  pardon  for 
mnning  foul  your  cbandelier  yosterday. 
Biit  my  fatber  came  in  so  close  upon  me, 
be  liked  to  bave  cut  bis  foot  witb  tbe 
pieoes.  Tbere  's  anotber  mark  to  my  list 
of  sins.  Then  tbere  's  tbe  breaking  of 
Jack'tf  bead  for  not  minding  me  in^tead  of 
my  iatber,  and  a  score  more  of  worse  tbings, 
and  all  witbin  tbese  six  days." 

„O  Tbomas,  Tbomas,  wbat  will  become 
of  US?" 

„Become  of  ua?  Wby,  't  is  none  of 
your  doings,  motber.  You  never  broke  tbe 
gig,  nor'lamed  Star,  nor  cndgelled  Jack, 
tbat  I  know  of.  But  reserve  your  grief 
awbile,  for  tbe  worst  is  bebiod. " 

„Worst,  Tbomas!  I  sball  lose  my  senses. 
Your  fatber  mutters  about  you  in  bis  very 
sleep ;  and  be  bas  tbreatened  of  late  to  send 
you  out  of  tbe  bouse,  if  you  go  on  ai  sucb 
a  rate." 

„I  know  it.  Yet  I  bardly  tbmk  be 
would  tum  me  adrift  What  if  he  does  ? 
There  is  room  enougb;  and,  oome  fair  or 
foul,  I  've  a  ready  band  and  a  stout  heart." 

„You  will  oertainly  kill  your  unbappy 
mother,  if  you  talk  so.  Your  fatber  says 
your  oonduct  is  all  owing  to  my  indulgence ; 
and  you  bave  no  gratitude  or  pity  for  me." 

„Faith,  mother,  I  fear  fetber  bas  the 
right  on  't.  Come ,  come ,  don't  make  your- 
seif  miserable  about  sucii  an  overgrown  boy 
as  I  am,  and  I  'U  teil  my  story.  Mother, 
I  'm  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw ;  and  the  worst 
of  it  is,  my  fatber's  notions  of  government 
are  as  high  as  the  Grand  Turk's.  Yes, 
we  bad  old  pedagogue  flat  on  bis  back; 
and  he  could  no  more  tum  over  than  a 
turtle.  And  such  a  sprawling  as  he  made 
of  it!  And  when  we  let  bim  up,  could  you 
but  haye  seen  how  he  trembled,  every  Joint 
of  bim,  —  knees  and  elbows!*^ 


Here  Tom  feil  a  laughing,  and  bis  motber 
burst  into  tears.  Tboiigb  her  weak  fondness 
for  her  son  took  away  from  bim  nearly  all 
respect  for  bis  mother,  still  Tom  loved  her, 
and  often  blamed  himself  severely  that  he 
bad  given  her  so  much  trouble,  and  so  ofien 
brought  upon  her  bis  fatber's  displeasnre. 
His  heart  was  toiicbed;  and  taking  her 
band,  he  asked  forgiveness  for  trifling  witb 
her  feelings.  ,.Do  not  think  that  it  is  be- 
cause  I  am  careless  of  what  concems  you. 
You  see  I  play  the  fool  witb  my  own 
troubles,  and  I  certainly  am  not  indifferent 
about  tbem." 

„I  know,  I  know,  my  son!  Bnt  you 
will  meet  witb  notbing  except  evil  in  life, 
if  you  do  not  learn  prndence  and  self- 
controL  You  bave  a  good  heHr^  I  believe; 
yet  ymi  are  giving  constant  pain  and  anxiety 
to  your  best  friends,  and  must,  so  long  as 
your  passions  are  your  masters,  and  you 
so  violent  and  changing. " 

Her  son  promised  to  set  seriously  about 
subduing  bis  passions,  and  letting  his  reason 
bave  more  sway. 

As  Tom  conjectured,  Mr.  Thoroton  bad 
heard  the  wbole  story,  and  witb  the  usual 
conntry-village  colouring.  It  was  too  much 
for  his  irascible  temper,  goaded,  as  it  bad 
been  of  late,  by  his  son's  incbnsiderate 
conduct.  He  set  off  for  bome  in  great 
wrath,  burrying  over  Tom's  misdeeds  so 
rapidly  and  confusedly,  that  a  dozeu  mul- 
tiplied  and  changed  places  with  such  swift- 
ness,  they  showed  like  a  thousand.  Witb 
his  mind  thus  fiUed  with  blind  rage,  and 
his  body  fevered  with  the  speed  at  which 
he  walked,  he  entered  ihe  bouse,  a  very 
unfit  subject  for  Tom  to  begin  tbe  ezercise 
of  his  new  resolutions  upon. 

Tom  bad  seen  bis  fatber  Coming  along 
tbe  road,  and  had  gone  to  his  room,  waiting 
bis  arrival,  with  a  determination  to  relate 
the  wbole  a£&ir,  confess  his  error  in  this 
and  other  instances,  make  known  bis  resolu- 
tion  to  change  his  conduct,  and  humbly 
ask  forgiveness  for  tbe  past,  and  all  in  a 
dutiful  and  composed  manner. 

Mr.  Thomton  seized  the  latch,  but  with 
a  band  so  shaking  with  rage  that  it  did  not 
rise  at  his  touch.  Heated  and  impationt  as 
he  was,  the  least  tbing  was  enougb  to  make 
bim  furious;  be  thrust  his  foot  against  the 
door;  it  started  tbe  latch,  and  sent  it  half 
across  the  room.  The  passing  sense  of 
shame    at    bis    unoontroUed   passion    only 
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increased  his  aDger;  and  seeing  his  son  1 
Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  —  I 
„Blockhead,"  he  cried,  dardng  forward,  I 
tili,  his  face  almost  tonching  Tom 's,  his  ' 
clenched  fists  pressed  convulsively  against 
his  thighs,  —  „blockhead,  dare  you  fasten 
me  out  of  my  own  room?" 

The  unexpected  violence  of  Mr.  Thom- 
ton's  manner  rather  snrprised  than  irritated 
Tom,  and  he  looked  at  his  father  with  a 
corop>osed  and  slightly  contemptnous  cast 
of  expression ,  without  making  any  reply. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  sensible  how  ground- 
less  his  Charge  was,  the  instant  he 
nttered  it.  He  was  for  a  moment  dis- 
coroposed,  too,  by  his  son's  calra  and 
haughty  bearing;  and  probably  would  have 
been  glad  had  Tom  replied  in  the  manner 
he  sometimes  did. 

„Do  you  stand  there  to  insnltme,  Sir? 
You  may  well  hold  your  peace,  for  what 
could  you  say  to  your  infamous  and  rebellious 
conduct?" 

„Do  you  mean  fastening  your  door,  Sir  ?" 
asked  Tom. 

„Door,  door,  puppy!  Look  you,  its 
hinges  shall  rust  off  ere  you  shall  open  it 
again,  unless  you  mend  your  life.^* 

„Say  but  the  word,  Sir,  and  you  need 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  fastening.  ^' 

„You  're  a  cold - blooded ,  thankless 
wretch,"  stormed  out  his  father.  „You 
were  bom  to  be  a  curse  to  me,  instead  of 
a  blessing ,  and  you  joy  in  it.  You  lead  a 
life  of  violence  and  not,  and  will  live  and 
die  a  disgrace  to  your  family. "  • 

„I  will  do  something  to  give  it  a  name,^^ 
Said  Tom,  „if  I  hang  for  it  I  '11  not  lead 
a  milksop  life  of  it,  to  be  called  respectable 
by  old  women,  young  sycophants,  and 
money  -  lenders. " 

„Ä  name,  indeed  I  You  '11  go  marked  like 
Cain,  and  with  your  band  against  every 
man ,  and  every  man's  band  against  you ; 
and  hang  you  will,  that  's  past  doubt,  unless 
you  mend." 

„Better  that,  than  without  a  name.  And 
be  a  halter  my  destiny,"  said  he,  looking 
down  upon  his  manly  figure  with  some 
complacency;  „I  shall  beoome  a  cart  as  well 
as  another  man." 

„Fop!"  snapped  out  his  father,  enraged 
at  Tom's  contemptuous,  cool  trifling. 

„I  'm  no  fop.  If  I  'm  a  well-made 
fellow,  I  thank  (Jod  for  it;  and  where  's 
the  härm  ofthat?" 


„Do  you  repeat  my  words,  Sir,  and 
trifle  with  your  Maker,  in  my  presence, 
and  set  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  at 
defiance?  Is  't  not  enough  to  break  and 
destroy  what's  mine,  and  keep  all  at  home 
in  an  uproar,  but  you  must  go  abroad,  too, 
to  disgrace  me,  and  make  yourself  the  hate 
and  dread  of  everybody  by  your  violence 
and  rebellion?  But  you  shall  be  humbled, 
and  that  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  We'll 
have  that  proud  spirit  of  yours  down, 
before  it  rides  over  any  more  necks.  Yes, 
my  lad,  it  is  settled.  The  whole  school, 
with  you  at  their  head,  (for  you  shall  be 
their  leader  in  this,  as  you  have  been  in 
everything  eise,)  shall  to-morrow  moming 
down  on  their  knees  before  the  master,  and 
ask  his  pardon." 

„I!  on  my  knees  to  that  shadow  of  a 
man!  No,  in  faith,  I  'd  stand  as  straight 
and  stiff  before  him  as  a  drill-sergeant ,  tili 
my  legs  fttiled,  ere  I  'd  nod  my  head  to 
him.  What!  he  that  would  whip  all  faith 
and  honour  out  of  a  boy,  tili  he  left  a  soul 
in  him  no  bigger  than  his  ownl  I  '11  bow 
^to  none  but  to  Him  that  made  me,  so 
help  — " 

„Hold,  hold,"  said  the  father  (whose 
passions  were  now  at  their  utmost);  „have 
a  care  before  you  take  an  oath  on  't;  for, 
as  I  live,  you  're  no  longer  son  of  mine 
unless  you  do  it." 

„Then  I  *m  my  own  master,  and  the 
ground  I  stand  on  is  my  own;  for,  by  my 
right  band,  I  '11  ask  forgiveness  of  no  man 
living,"  said  Tom,  tuming  resolutely  away 
from  his  father,  as  if  all  was  ended. 

„Mad  boyl"  called  out  his  father,  „hear 
me  now  for  the  last  time;  for  unless  you 
this  instant  promise  to  obey,  I  'U  never  set 
eyes  on  you  again ;  —  and  leave  this  house 
you  shall  by  to-morrow*s  light." 

„'T  is  a  bright  night,"  said  Tom,  looking 
composedly  out  of  the  window,  „and  the 
Stars  will  serve  as  well.  Nor  will  I  eat  or 
sleep  where  I  am  not  welcome,"  he  added, 
taking  up  his  hat  and  Walking  deliberately 
out  of  the  room. 

His  determined  manner  at  onoe  satisfied 
Mr.  Thornton  that  Tom  would  act  up  to 
what  he  had  said;  and  a  father's  feelings 
for  the  moment  took  posscssion  of  him, 
with  compunction  for  the  violence  wbich 
had  driven  his  son  from  him.  He  went 
toward  the  door  to  call  Tom  back ,  but  he 
was  already  out  of  bearing.    „Wilful  and 
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headstroog  boy/^  said  the  old  man,  tarning 
back  and  shutting  the  door,  with  a  feeling 
of  disappointment,  ,,time  and  snffering  alone 
must  eure  you. "  Thus  for  the  moment  he 
eased  his  conscience,  and  was  saved  the 
sacrifice  of  his  pnde. 

Tom  was  passing  through  the  hall  with 
a  hasty  step,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
outer  door,  when  the  light  canght  his  eye, 
as  it  shone  from  under  the  door  of  the 
parlour.  The  sight  recalled  him  to  himself, 
and  stirred  every  home  feeling  within  hira. 
He  heard  his  mother's  voice  as  she  was 
readmg  aloud.  The  blood  throbbed  to  his 
throat.  The  thonght  that  she  should  be  so 
tranquil,  and  so  unconscious  of  the  afÜiction 
that  was  ready  to  break  upon  her,  cut  him 
to  the  heart.  If  she  had  been  a  victim 
which  he  was  abont  to  sacrifice,  he  could 
not  have  feit  more  pain.  He  listened  a 
moment.  ,^I  mnst  not  go  without  seeing 
her,  without  taking  her  blessing  with  me, 
—  eise  I  shall  go  accursed!'^  He  laid  his 
band  upon  the  latch  and  raised  it  a  little: 
his  mother  still  read  on. 

With  all  his  violence  and  rudeness,  Tom 
had  a  strong  afiection  for  his  mother.  His 
feeHngs,  too,  were  now  softened;  for  he 
was  humbled  and  pained  at  reflecting  upon 
iheunjust  violence  of  a  father,  whom,  though 
of  a  Stern  and  hasty  temper ,  he  had  here- 
tofore  respected.  To  a  mind  not  wholly 
selfish,  the  faults  of  a  parent  are  almost  as 
raortifying  and  wounding  as  its  own;  and 
Tom  would  have  given  the  world,  if  the 
wrong  had  now  been  in  himself  alone.  „  I 
dare  not  trust  myself  to  see  my  mother  now. 
She  would  make  a  very  child  of  me;  my 
father  would  be  sued,  too,  and  then  what 
would  become  of  all  my  resolutions  and 
decision?  —  Pshawl"  said  he,  dashing 
away  a  tear  with  one  band,  as  the  other 
dropped  from  the  latch;  „is  this  the  way 
for  one  like  me  to  begin  the  world?" 

He  walked  slowly  out  of  the  house, 
drew  the  door  to  gently  after  him,  and 
passed  down  the  yard,  unconscious  that  he 
was  moving  forward,  tili  he  reached  the 
gate.  He  opened  it  mechanically ,  then, 
leaning  over  it,  looked  toward  his  home. 
.j'T  is  an  ill  parting  with  you  this,"  said 
he;  „yet  I  leave  you  not  in  anger.  Many 
a  blessing  I  have  had,  and  many  a  happy 
time  of  it,  and  many  more  there  might  have 
been  for  me,  had  I  not  been  a  froward 
child.    There  are  few  such  to  come,  I  fear.*' 


He  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  house, 
while  his  mind  wandered  over  the  past, 
and  what  awaited  him.  The  light  flashed 
out  cheerfully  upon  the  trees  near  the 
window,  and  their  leaves  twinkled  brightly 
in  it  He  cast  his  eyes  round.  The  earth 
looked  gloomy  in  the  darkness,  for  no  lights 
were  to  be  seen  but  those  of  the  distant 
Stars.  „I  said  that  ye  would  serve  me," 
said  he,  looking  upward,  „and  if  I  spoke 
in  anger,  Heaven  forgive  me  for  it.  I  must 
be  on  my  way,  and  must  go  like  a  man." 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  passions, 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  quickly  and  with 
what  ease  the  mind  sometimes  lay  its  plans 
for  future  resources.  Tom  Thomton,  when 
much  younger  than  at  this  time,  had  been  made 
a  pet,  that  he  might  be  used  as  an  instrument, 
by  a  lad  older  than  himself,  of  the  name 
Isaac  Beckford.  Isaac  plotted  most  of  the 
mischiefdone  at  school,  and  applauded  Tom 
for  his  sagacity  and  intrepidity  in  the 
execution  of  it ,  taking  care  not  to  demand 
any  praise  for  his  own  ingenious  contrivances. 
In  this  way  they  became  necessary  to  each 
other;  and  after  Isaac  left  school  to  reside 
in  the  city  with  an  uncle  of  the  same  name, 
whose  ward  he  was,  he  wrote  frequently 
to  Tom,  urging  him  to  come  to  town,  and 
share  with  him  in  the  amusements  in  which 
a  large  fortune  would  soon  enable  him  to 
indulge.  Tom  now  resolved  to  make  his 
way  to  the  city,  and  have  the  beneflt  of  his 
friend's  influence  to  put  himself  in  a  Situ- 
ation to  rise  in  the  world. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  though  it 
was  somewhat  of  a  joumey  on  foot  to  the 
city,  and  be  Ignorant  of  the  way  (the  village 
in  which  he  resided  lying  far  off  from  any 
great  road),  Tom  marched  forward  as 
confidently  as  if  the  church  spires  of  the 
town  had  been  in  sight.  The  character  of 
adventure,  freedom,  and  novelty  in  his 
condition,  the  sharp,  clear  night -air,  and 
the  crowd  and  glitter  of  the  stars  in  the 
sky,  gave  an  expanse  and  a  vivid  action 
to  his  mind,  and  ix>u8ed  up  the  hopeful 
gpirit  which,  for  a  time,  had  slept  within 
him.  „Come,  come,"  said  he  to  himself, 
„you  're  a  tall  boy,  Tom,  better  fitted  to 
Shoulder  your  way  through  the  world  than 
delve  Greek  under  a  starveling  pedant. " 

So  intent  was  he  upon  bis  schemes,  that 
he  took  little  heed  to  the  by-road  he  was 
travelling,  and  had  walked  tili  about  midnight 
without  being  conscious  of  time  or  fatigue. 
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The  stillness  about  him  at  last  drew  bis 
attention,  and,  looking  round,  he  found 
himself  on  the  top  of  a  amall  hill ,  in  the 
midst  of  a  oountry,  harren,  hroken  into 
knolls,  and  oovered,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reaeb,  with  large,  loose  stones.  An  old 
tree,  at  a  distance,  wa8  all  that  showed  \ife 
had  been  there;  and  that,  with  its  8harp« 
scraggy,  and  barkleas  gray  branche»  »hooting 
out  uncoufhly  toward  the  sky,  looked  like 
a  thing  accursed.  „A  hard  and  lonely  life 
you  roust  have  had  of  it  here,''  eaid  Tom, 
„  and  been  sadly  off  for  music ,  if  you  were 
at  all  particular  about  it;  for  I  doubt 
whether  any  sound  has  been  heard  for  a  long 
time  in  your  branehes,  but  that  of  the  ravens 
and  the  heavy  winds.  It  is  as  deadly  still 
all  around  here  as  the  sky;  I  wish  I  could 
say  it  looked  as  well.  What  a  pity  that 
gibbets  are  out  of  fashion ,  for  this  would 
be  a  choice  place  for  one;  and  could  I  but 
hear  the  creakin«?  of  it,  I  should  not  have 
my  ears  so  palsied  with  this  dreadful 
silence.  —  There  winds  a  yellow  cart-track 
from  hill  to  hill,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Itis 
to  the  left,  and  omens  ill.  I'll  take  this, 
to  the  right,  —  whether  to  the  world's  end 
or  not,  time  will  teil." 

And  for  ward  he  went.  He  at  last  grew 
weary;  and,  as  bis  pace  slackened,  he  began 
to  think  of  bis  home,  bis  father  and  mother, 
and  bis  many  offences.  His  conscience  was 
touched ,  and  he  feit  as  if  undeserring  the 
light  of  the  quiet  heavens  tliat  shone  on 
him.  „Can  one  prosper  as  he  goes,  when 
his  father's  ang^  and  mother's  grief  follow 
him?"  His  heart  began  to  fail,  and  a 
thought  passed  him  of  finding  hi^  way  back 
again.  „What,  and  have  my  father  taunt 
me,  and  call  me  a  lad  of  mettle?  And  how 
like  a  whipped  dog  I  should  look,  crawling 
up  the  yard!  And  then  that  forked  master, 
and  his  pardon!"  cried  Tom,  dinching  his 
fists  tili  the  nails  nearly  brought  blood,  and 
muttering  a  curse  between  his  teeth,  as  the 
tears  started  to  his  eyes ,  part  in  grief  and 
part  in  rage.  „Would  that  I  had  you  in 
my  grapple  once  more,  you  soolless  wretch, 
and  you  should  never  make  mischief  between 
raen  again,  —  you  mere  thing!  What, 
retum  to  all  that!  No,  in  faith,  I  'd  sooner 
be  thrown  out  here  like  a  dead  dog,  and  lie 
tili  the  bones  in  this  body  were  as  bare 
and  white  as  these  stones,  ere  I  'd  go  back  so." 

He  travelled  on,  with  a  loose,  irregulär 
Step.    Sastaining  and  hopeful  feelings  had 


left  him,  and  melandioly  and  self-accusing 
thoughts  were  passing  in  his  soul;  yet  his 
mind  was  made  up,  and  supported  by  a 
dogged  obstinacy.  „There  will  be  no  end 
to  this  track,  as  I  see.  It  winds  round  and 
over  these  hundred  hills,  as  if  it  were 
delighted  at  getling  into  so  pleasant  a 
country."  He  continued  his  route.  „Must 
my  voice  lose  itself  for  ever  in  the  soUtude 
of  this  stillness  ?  Is  there  a  doom  of  eternal 
silence  on  all  things,  where  I  go?  Will 
nothing  speak  to  me?'^ 

He  presently  heard  a  rumbling  sound,  as 
if  in  the  earth  under  his  feet.  He  started, 
but  recovenng  himself,  walked  on.  It  in- 
creased  to  something  like  a  low  growl,  and 
seemed  to  spread  underneath  the  hills  and 
through  the  hollows;  and  the  earth  jarred. 
„Does  Nature  make  experiments  with  her 
earthquakes  in  this  out -of- the -way  place, 
before  she  overtums  cities  with  them?" 
Said  he,  with  a  bitter  scoff,  feeling  how  little 
he  cared  at  the  moment  for  what  might 
happen.  As  he  came  round  a  hill,  the  sound 
opened  distinctiy  upon  him,  sending  up  its 
roar  into  the  air;  and  raising  his  eyes,  he 
saw  at  a  distance  a  tall,  giant  pile,  looking 
black  against  the  sky.  „So  it  tums  out 
to  be  nothing  bnt  a  waterfall!  And  why 
cannot  I  be  fooled  again,  and  take  that 
clumsy  factory  for  the  huge  Castle  of  some 
big,  hairy  manslayer  and  violatorofdamsels? 
What!  shall  I  be  downhearted  now  in  my 
need,  —  I,  who  have  carried  a  confident 
brow  and  a  firm  breast  against  whatever 
opposed  me!  It  must  be  that  I  need  food, 
eise  how  could  I  be  so  melancholy?  1 11  have 
that,  and  sleep  too,  before  long,  and  a  fresh 
body  and  bright  day  to  Start  with  to-morrow.'* 

So  saying,  he  took  his  way  toward  the 
building.  The  path  led  him  to  the  stream, 
just  above  the  fall.  It  lay  still  and  glassy 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  down 
which  it  f ung  itself,  roaring  and  foaming. 
The  trees  and  bashes  hung  lightly  over  it, 
and  the  stars  looked  as  thick  in  its  depths 
as  in  the  sky  above  him.  He  was  about 
resting  himself  upon  a  stone ;  but,  tuming, 
he  saw  it  was  a  gravestone.  „It  is  a  holy 
thing,"  Said  he,  „and  I  will  rest  myself 
elsewhere."  He  looked  round,  —  there 
was  not  another  grave  in  sight.  „What! 
allalone?  Nocompanions  in  death?  Though 
we  hold  not  communion  with  each  other 
in  the  grave,  yet  there  is  something  awful 
in  the  thought  of  being  laid  in  the  ground 
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away  from  the  dwellings  of  all  the  living, 
and^not  even  the  dead  by  our  side.  Bat 
thoii  hast  chosen  thy  habitation  well ;  for 
this  stream  shall  sing  a  sweeter  and  longer 
dirge  by  thce,  than  ever  went  np  from 
man;  yet  this  shall  one  day  be  still,  and 
its  waters  be  dried  up ;  but  the  spirit  that 
was  in  thee  shall  live  with  God." 

He  passed  along  the  race-way.  The 
water  had  left  it;  and  the  grase  was  growing 
here  and  there,  in  little  clumps,  in  its 
gravelly  bottom.  Its  planks  and  timbers, 
forced  up,  forked  out  like  a  wreck;  and 
the  huge  wheel,  which  had  parted  fiom  its 
axle,  lay  broken  and  aslant  the  chasm.  He 
looked  toward  the  bnilding.  The  moon, 
which  was  just  rising  behind  it,  and  shining 
through  its  Windows,  made  it  appear  like 
some  monster  with  his  hundred  eyes.  Its 
door-path  was  overgrown,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  wind  blowing  through  its 
empty  length,  and  here  and  there  the 
flapping  of  a  window.  He  went  round  it, 
and  saw,  at  a  little  distance,  four  or  five 
long,  low  buildings  Standing  without  order 
upon  hillocks,  without  fence,  or  tree,  or 
anything  near  them  but  the  withered  grass. 
„One  would  have  thought,"  said  Tom, 
„that  nature  had  done  enough  without 
art's  Coming  in  to  help  the  desolation.  Not 
a  light  hereabouts !  This  seems  not  much 
like  either  bed  or  supper. "  Going  forward, 
he  looked  in  at  one  house,  then  at  another; 
but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  bare 
plastered  walls.  At  length  he  spied  a  light 
gleaming  through  a  crevic©  of  one  of  the 
houses.  The  sigiit  warmed  his  heart.  He 
went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

„Who  's  there?"  asked  one,  in  a  female 
voice. 

„A  friend." 

„More  foes  than  ftiends  abroad  at  this 
hoor,  belike,"  replied  the  person  within. 

„I  Ve  lost  my  way,"  said  Tom.  „No 
härm  shall  come  to  you,  good  woman,  by 
letting  in  a  traveller.** 

„You  promise  well,  and  in  an  honest 
voice, ^^  said  she,  as  she  opened  the  door. 

The  light  shone  upon  her,  and  Tom  saw 
befbre  him  a  tall ,  masculine  woman ,  with 
strong  features,  but  with  a  serious  and 
Bubdued  cast  of  countenance. 

„Who  are  you,  young  man?  Out  on  no 
good  intent,  I  fear,  at  this  time  o'  night." 

„I  *m  Tbomton  of  ThomtowriHe,'*  said 
Tom,  with  his  nsual  readiness;    „an  you 


Ve  ever  heard  of  the  place.  I  was  going 
to  the  city  afoot  for  once,  and  have  missed 
my  way." 

„Thomton  of  Thorntonville?"  said  the 
old  woman,  seeroing  to  recollect  herseif; 
„I  have  seen  your  father,  then,  down  at  the 
big  house  yonder.    Come  in." 

„Your  fire  is  oomforting,"  said  Tom, 
sitting  down  by  it;  „and  it  is  the  flrst 
comfortable  thing  I  have  met  with  for  some 
long  hours  past.  But  you  have  made  an 
odd  choice  of  situations,  my  good  woman  .„ 

„The  poor  have  not  often  their  choice. 
And  there  are  things  sometimes  which  make 
the  bare  heath  dearer  to  us  than  garden  or 
park. " 

„They  are  sad  things,  then,"  said  Tom. 

„Sad  indeed,"  said  the  old  woman, 
looking  into  the  fire.  She  sat  silent  a  little 
time;  then,  brcathing  forth  a  low  sigh  that 
seemed  to  relieve  the  bosom  of  its  aching, 
she  said  to  Tom,  „You  must  be  over-weary, 
and  hungry  too,  if  you  are  from  Thornton- 
ville  to-day,  for  it  is  a  long  way;  and  you 
must  have  come  over  the  heath;  and  one 
may  stand  there  as  at  sea,  —  hill  after  hill, 
like  so  many  waves,  tili  they  run  into  the 
very  sky;  and  not  a  living  thing  on  one  of 
them  all!  Wide  as  it  is,  it  would  hardly 
find  Summer  feed  for  roy  old  Jenny,  were 
it  not  for  the  circles  of  grass  round  the  gray 
stones  here  and  there." 

„There  is  not  much  to  be  satd  for  its 
looks,"  replied  Tom.  „I  am  not  a  little 
tired,  too;  and  though  I  cannot  well  teil 
how  hr  I  have  walked,  there  was  hardly 
a  streaked  doud  in  the  west  when  I  lefb 
home." 

„It  must  have  been  a  light  heart  and 
quick  foot  ^at  brought  you  so  long  a  way 
in  so  Short  a  time,"  said  she,  as  she  was 
getting  ready  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 
„The  young  hurry  on,  as  if  life  would  ne'er 
run  out;  yet  many  feil  by  the  way;  and  I 
have  lived  to  lay  those  in  the  ground,  whom 
I  looked  to  have  had  one  day  put  the  sod 
over  this  gray  head." 

Tom's  tfaoughts  had  gone  home,  but  the 
old  woman's  last  words  were  sounding  in 
his  ears.  And  who  will  do  that  last  ofBce 
for  me,  or  for  them?  thought  he.  She  saw 
the  gioom  over  Tom's  face;  and  believing 
she  had  caused  it,  —  „Never  mind/'  she 
said,  „the  oomplainings  of  one  whose  troubles 
are  nigh  over.  Here!"  giving  Tom  the 
bowl.    „You  have  but  one  dish  to  supper, 
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yet  that  good  of  its  kind;  for't  is  Short  feed 
that  makes  the  riebest  milk.^^ 

„Whose  is  that  huge  huilding  to  the  lefl, 
that  creaks  like  a  tavern  sign?^^  asked  Tom. 

^It  was  his  who  would  have  made  money 
out  of  mooDshine.  But  he  has  gone  before 
his  works." 

^He  was  not  buried  yonder,  to  be 
mocked  by  them,  I  trust." 

„O,  no",  answered  the  old  woman.  „She 
that  I  laid  there  had  no  schemes  of  grandeur; 
for  Sally  Wentworth  was  of  a  meek  and 
simple  heart/' 

„Forgive  me,  my  good  woman,  I  shonld 
not  have  spoken  of  this,  had  I  known  how 
near  to  your  heart  it  was  to  you." 

„Ton  have  no  forgiveness  to  ask  of  me. 
1  am  a  lone  woman,  and  there  seldom  pass 
here  any  who  care  to  be  troubled  with  my 
griefs ;  and  it  is  moisture  to  this  dried  heart 
to  talk  to  one  who  can  feel  for  my  sorrows ; 
for  Sally  was  not  only  my  child,  but  Grod 
has  seldom  blessed  a  mother  with  such  a 
child.  When  He  took  from  me  my  husband, 
I  hope  I  did  not  forget  His  goodness  in 
what  He  left  to  me;  yet  He  saw  fit  to  call 
her  too,  and  His  will  be  done.  If  grief  had 
not  killed  her,  I  could  bear  my  lot  better. 
But  how  could  it  be  other  than  it  was,  see- 
ing  that  he  whom  she  loved  was  so  cruelly 
taken  from  her?" 

„She  died  of  love,  then?"  said  Tom. 
^It  is  a  death  seldom  met  with,  and  bespeaks 
a  rare  mind." 

„I  know  it",  replied  the  mother.  True 
love  18  a  pecuh'ar  and  a  holy  thing;  yet 
those  are  said  to  love  who  can  lay  one  in 
the  ground,  and  look  fondly  on  another.  O, 
I  have  seen  it,  and  it  has  made  me  shudder 
when  I  have  thought  of  those  in  the  grave. 
Yes,  and  many,  too,  would  scoff  at  them 
that  were  true  to  the  dead.  Yet  they  would 
not,  were  it  given  them  to  know  that  the 
grief  of  such  had  that  in  it  which  was  dearer 
and  better  than  all  their  joy.  My  Sally 
knew  it,  and  it  has  made  her  a  spirit  in 
heaven.  I  sit  and  think  over  all  that  hap- 
pened,  but  there  is  not  a  soul  on  earth  to 
whom  I  can  toll  it." 

„If  you  could  think  me  worthy  of  it,  I 
would  ask  you  to  teil  me  the  story." 

„*T  is  a  sad  one,  but  will  not  hold  you 
long,  for  Sally's  life  was  a  short  and  simple. 

„She  was  to  have  been  married  to  an 
industrious  and  kind-hearted  lad.  They 
knew  one  another  when  quite  chüdren,  and 


grew  more  and  more  into  a  love  for  each 
other  as  they  grew  in  years.  And  if  ^heir 
attachment  did  not  show  the  breaks  and 
passions  of  those  which  happen  later,  it 
was,  I  think,  deeper  seated,  and  seemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  existenoe  of  both  of  them. 
Could  you  have  seen  them,  as  I  have,  sit- 
ting  on  that  very  form  where  you  now  sit, 
so  gentle  and  happy  in  each  other,  you  would 
not  wonder  that  it  wrings  my  heart,  now 
they  are  both  gone.  But  there  was  a  snake 
crawling  and  shining  in  the  grass.  His  eye 
feil  before  the  pure  eye  of  Sally,  yet  he  could 
not  give  over.  I  dare  not  speak  his  name, 
lest  I  should  curse  him;  and  Sally  forgave 
him,  and  prayed  for  his  soul  on  her  death- 
bed.  The  Evil-One  was  busy  at  his  heart; 
and,  thwarted  and  enraged,  and  with  his 
passions  wrought  up,  he  attempted  that  by 
force  which  he  did  not  dare  speak  out  to 
her.  Though  she  was  of  a  gentle  make, 
there  was  no  want  of  spirit  in  her;  and  the 
wretch  liked  to  have  fallen  by  her  band. 
„Thank  God'S  she  has  said  to  me,  „that 
I  did  not  take  his  life.^^ 

„She  came  home,  shaking  and  pale  with 
what  had  happened,  and  frightened  at  the 
danger  she  had  escaped.  Frank  met  her  at 
the  door,  and  asked  her  eagerly  what  was 
the  matter.  She  hinted,  hastily,  enough  for 
him  to  guess  the  rest  He  sprang  from  the 
door  with  an  oath,  —  the  first  I  ever  heard 
him  utter.  She  called  loudly  after  him,  but 
he  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  She 
looked  the  way  he  had  gone,  almost  breath- 
less.  „I  spared  him^S  ^>d  she,  at  last, 
„but  he  may  not,  —  he  may  not."  It  was 
but  a  little  while  before  Frank  came  home. 
He  staggered  into  the  house,  and  feil  hack 
intoachair.  „What  have  you  done?  Speak, 
teil  me  what  you  have  done!"  cried  Sally. 
„You  have  not,  —  you  have  not  murdered?" 
Frank  grasped  his  throat,  to  stop  its  beat- 
ing.  „No,  no",  said  he,  scarcely  to  be 
heard.  „I  Struck  him  but  once,  and  he  lay 
like  a  dead  man  before  me,  and  I  thought 
it  was  all  over  with  him;  but  he  presently 
opened  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  I  dared  not 
stay,  for  I  feit  the  spirit  of  a  murderer  at 
my  heart!"  He  looked  at  the  moment", 
said  the  old  woman,  „as  if  dropping  the 
very  knife  from  his  band. 

„And  here",  said  she,  „the  storm  began 
to  gather  fast  and  hard.  The  coward  villain 
found  means  to  raise  suspicions  against 
Frank,  which  threw  him  out  of  his  employ- 
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ments.  Yet  so  Beeret  was  he,  as  not  to  be 
Buspected  of  the  deed.  *  The  pk>or  fellow 
wandered  over  these  base  hills  day  after 
day,  without  knowing  what  to  turn  his 
hands  to.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble, 
the  wretch  came  to  him,  and  begged  for- 
giveness  for  his  conduct  to  ScJlj.  „I  can 
forgive  you",  said  Frank,  „but  I  do  not 
like  looking  upon  yon/'  „That  is  not  for- 
giveness^S  said  he,  in  a  beseeching  tone. 
„I  was  a  villain,  for  I  would  have  done 
you  an  injury  past  remedy.  And  it  was 
more  than  I  deserved,  that  you  should  have 
spared  my  life  when  I  was  down.  I  have 
not  had  a  quiet  rest  since  that  time,  and 
never  shall ,  if  you  do  not  suffer  me  to  do 
something  to  make  amends."  ^^The  best 
amends^S  ^^  Frank  ^S  will  be  a  better  life 
in  you.**  „I  knowit",  heanswered,  „and 
I  hope  it  will  be  so,  if  remorse  can  give  it. 
But  you,  too,  must  give  me  ease.  Though 
young,  my  allowance  is  large.  Some  evil 
mind  has  worked  you  mischief,  I  am  told, 
and  you  are  poor.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
take  my  money  as  your  own,  —  I  have  no 
right  to.  But  do  at  least  show  me  that  you 
have  so  far  forgiven  me  as  to  sufier  me  to 
lend  it  to  you,  and  see  you  well  established 
in  your  trade.  It  is  the  only  atonement  lefl 
me ;  and  you  will  not  cut  me  off  from  that  ?'' 
Frank  refused,  and  the  villain  begged  like  a 
slave.  Frank  began  to  think  it  was  sinful 
pride ;  and  he  thought  of  Sally,  and  then  he 
consented.  The  money  was  lent,  and  as  soon 
as  Frank  had  laid  it  out  in  stock  for  trade, 
the  note  was  put  in  suit,  and  he  was  stripped 
of  all  he  had,  and  thrown  into  jail.  He 
found  a  friend  who  released  him;  and  he 
went  to  sea.  And  think*',  said  she,  turning 
to  Tom,  „he  that  oontrived  it  all  was  little 
older  than  you  are  now;  and  yet  he  wears 
a  gay  heart  and  fair  outside. 

,4  need  not  teil  of  the  parting.  It  was 
a  bitter  one,  and  no  meeting  after.  There 
was  a  storm  at  sea,  and  the  ship  went  down. 
And  many  a  night  have  I  lain  and  seen 
the  body  heaved  up,  wave  after  wave,  as 
they  took  it,  one  aller  another,  tili  they 
bore  it  away,  far,  far,  out  of  sight.  The 
news  came  at  last;  yet  she  shed  no  tear,  nor 
spoke  a  word ;  but  her  silence  was  dreadful, 
—  it  was  like  a  spirit  near  me.  For  many 
days  she  sat  in  that  oomer,  with  her  hands 
clasping  her  knees,  looking  with  a  glazed 
eye  upon  the  fire;  and  I  could  see  her  pin- 
ing  away  before  me  as  she  sat  there.    At 


last  she  would  leave  the  house  at  nightfall, 
when  it  was  diiUy  autumn,  and  when  the 
crisped,  frozen  grass  would  crumble  under 
her  feet.  And  I  have  found  her  Standing 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  near,  many  and  many 
a  night,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  moon, 
her  Ups  moving  and  giving  a  low  sound, 
—  of  what,  I  could  not  teil.  Nor  would 
she  look  at  me,  nor  mind  that  I  was  by. 
And  I  have  led  her  home,  and  laid  her 
shivering  in  her  bed,  and  she  would  take 
no  heed  of  me.  At  last  the  cold  winds  and 
the  snow  Struck  her.  But  as  she  lay  there 
on  the  bed,  her  mind  opened:  it  did  not 
wander  any  more.  She  said  that  but  one 
being  had  done  her  vnx>ng,  and  though  it 
was  an  awful  wrong,  she  was  sure  that  she 
forgave  him,  and  would  pray  that  hemight 
be  forgiven. 

„Just  before  she  died,  she  stretched  out 
her  band  to  me,  —  she  saw  me  look  at  it. 
„It  was  a  fresh  band  once,  bat  it  is  dead 
and  shrunken  now;  and  there  are  the  blue 
veins*'',  said  she,  tracing  them  with  one  of 
her  fingers,  „where  the  blood  used  to  flow 
warm  and  quick;  but  they  are  dried  up, 
though  they  stand  out  so.  I  am  going  to 
peace,  mother,  and  to  him  that  loved  me.** 
The  tears  feil  on  her  pillow,  as  she  said, 
„But  when  I  am  gone,  who  will  take  care 
of  you  in  your  old  age  ?  '*  Then,  looking  up- 
ward,  with  a  bright  smile  over  her  face,  and 
without  turning  toward  me,  —  „God,  my 
mother,  God  will  take  care  of  you.**  I  feit 
it  like  a  revelation  from  heaven! 

„She  died,  and  I  laid  her  where  she  wished  to 
be  laid,  in  that  grave  you  saw  by  the  stream. 
You  spoke  of  one,  did  you  not?  I  bring 
water  from  that  brook,  moming  and  night; 
and  when  the  weather  is  calm  I  stop  and 
pray  at  her  grave,  and  in  the  driving  storm  I 
utter  my  prayer  in  the  spirit  as  I  pass  by,  — 
and  with  God  it  is  the  same,  if  it  come  from 
a  sincere  heart.  —  My  story  is  done.  —  It 
is  late,  and  you  have  walked  far;  and  there 
is  a  dean  bed  for  you,  though  a  hard  one, 
in  the  next  room.**  Tom  wished  her  good 
night ;  but  she  did  not  answer  him ;  he  saw 
that  she  could  not  ,,0  Isaac  Beckford**, 
murmured  she,  as  Tom  shut  the  door, 
„there  is  a  heavy  sin  on  your  soul.  May  there 
bemercyin  heaven  for  you!**  Tom  did  not 
hear  the  name,  or  suspect  his  friend. 

Though  he  rose  early,  he  found  break- 
fast  ready.  The  hostess  looked  cheerful; 
for  evety  affliction  has  its  comfort  to  the 
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ChristiaD.  „And  now^^,  said  he,  shoylng 
back  bis  chair  from  tbe  table,  „how  am  I 
to  find  my  way  to  the  cfty?" 

„Look^^,  Said  tbe  old  woman,  going  to 
the  door ;  „yonder  yoa  see  the  wood  which 
borders  this  heath ;  and  there  are  theehimneys 
of  Beckford  mansion,  and  the  great  road 
winds  near  it.  You  will  see  no  smoke  there, 
though  a  dear  moming.  It  is  an  enipty 
house  now.  The  heath  brought  you  a  short 
ronte,  for  it  is  only  a  dozen  miles  or  so  to 
town.  Nigh  enough,  I  fear,  to  sudi  a  place, 
for  one  with  passions  like  yours/' 

„What  know  you  of  my  passions,  good 
woman?  What  have  you  heard  of  me?" 

„Naught  in  the  world.  But  do  I  not 
see  them  in  the  moving  of  your  lip,  and  the 
gleam  of  that  eye?  Rein  them  with  a  steady 
band ,  or  they  may  prove  of  too  bot  mottle 
for  you/'  Tom  thanked  her,  and  then  of- 
fered  her  money.  9,You  came  as  a  cast* 
away'S  ^d  she,  „and  I  cannot  take  it/' 
He  tendered  it  again.  „No,  no^  I  can  never 
take  fare-money  of  one  who  has  listened  to 
my  Story."  Tom  urged  her  no  further,  but 
wishing  her,  kindly,  good  morning,  set  out 
on  bis  way. 

As  he  drew  near  the  city,  the  roads 
became  crowded,  and  bis  spirits  rose.  „What 
a  niigh^  stir  is  here,  —  and  what  a  medley ! 
Things  of  all  sorts,  from  borse-oart  and 
check-frock  to  coach  and  laoes!  And  who 
is  merriest  of  the  crowd  it  would  be  hard 
to  telL''  At  last  came  the  hubbub  and  rattle 
of  the  town.  „One  needs  a  i|>eaking-trum« 
pet,  to  be  heard  here",  thought  Tom. 

By  dint  of  inquiry,  a  quick  eye,  and 
ready  mind,  he  soon  found  the  street,  and 
the  number  of  the  house  of  Beckford's  guard- 
ian.  The  servant  made  Tom's  arrival  known 
to  Isaac  „What,  my  young  protege!^^  ex- 
claimed  Isaac  to  himself.  „And  in  good 
time;  for  soon  I  sball  be  a  free  man,  and 
he  must  minister  to  my  pleasure,  as  must 
eveiy  one  whom  I  favour.  I  must  see  that 
he  is  brought  up  in  the  way  he  should  go.'' 

With  a  deliberate  step  and  plotting  mind, 
he  walked  down  stairs;  but  rushing  swiftly 
into  the  room  and  running  to  Tom,  seized 
bim  round  the  Shoulders,  with  a  hearty 
God  bless  you,  and  How  are  you,  my  ba«k. 
This  welcome  was  a  cordial  to  Tom's  heart; 
for,  with  all  bis  high  spirits,  the  manner  of 
bis  leaving  home,  and  what  he  had  passed 
through  since,  had  depressed  him  and  made 
bim  thoughtßü;  and  he  was  iU  at  ease  with 


himself.  After  many  questions  about  old, 
playmates,  and  jokes  upon  past  school  tricks, 
Tom  told  Isaac  that  he  wished  to  see  hira 
where  they  should  not  be  interrupted. 

„To  be  sure  you  shall,''  said  Isaac,  step- 
ping  into  a  side  room,  and  locking  the  door 
after  them.  „But  whaf  is  all  this  for?  You 
have  no  game  afoot  here  already,  surely? 
Or  has  soroe  bare  escaped  you  ?  If  so ,  't 
is  I  must  Start  her  again.  I  Ve  the  scent 
of  a  hound,  Tom," 

„A  good  quality.  Not  wanted  now, 
bowever.  I  will  teil  you  what  it  is.''  And 
he  told  bis  story. 

„A  pretty  child  you,  to  quarrel  with 
your  bread  and  butter.  A  lad  of  mettle, 
truly.  But  does  one  show  bis  spirit  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  broken  head?  You 
must  put  yourself  under  my  care.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  live  pleasantly 
enough  without  the  old  folks,  tili  your  father 
repents;  which,  I  Warrant  you,  will  be 
shortly.  In  the  mean  time",  said  Isaac, 
scanning  Tom  as  he  spoke,  „there  must  be 
a  change  from  top  to  toe." 

„I  have  no  money,"  said  Tom. 

„I  have,  though^"  said  Isaac;  „so  give 
yourself  no  concem."  Tom  coloured.  He 
had  not  thought  of  this  before.  Isaac  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

„Give  me  leave,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he 
oould  speak.  „Why,  you  look  aa  you  did 
when  caught  by  your  master  steaÜng  bis 
rod.  There  is  no  other  way  for  you;  if  you 
won't  suffer  me  a  trifling  favour,  you  must 
bilk  the  tailor." 

„I  teil  you  what,"  said  Tom ;  „I  would  be 
under  such  obligataons  to  no  man  living  but 
you.  And  I  like  not  that  even.  Money 
favours  are  but  poor  bonds  of  friendship." 

„Psbawl"  said  Isaac;  „your  father  vnll 
pay  all;  and  should  he  be  stiff  about  it,  if 
I  credit  hiin,  and  lose,  what  's  that  to  you  ? 
So,  now  for  a  merry  year  to  come." 

„Not  so  fast,"  said  Tom ;  „I  want  your 
assistanoe,  but  in  another  way.  You  have 
infiuential  friends.  I  did  not  come  here  for 
sport  I  am  for  sea  and  asafi^ts."  Isaac 
gave  him  a  questioning  look.  „'T  is  even 
so;  I  am  set  upon  it,  Isaac." 

„Well,  then,  so  be  it.  But  first,  come, 
see  my  guardian." 

Isaac  was  right  in  bis  oonjecture  aboat 
Mr.  ThocnlOB.  His  wife's  anxiety  coDoem- 
ing  the  ikte  of  her  son,  and  the  refiection 
that  be  had  been  hasty  and  unjust  towards 
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him,  led  the  old  gentleman  to  write  to 
Isaac's  nncle;  for  he  had  üttle  doubt  whither 
Tom  had  gone.  Mr.  Beckford  stated,  in 
bis  anawer,  Tom*s  desire  to  go  into  the 
nayy ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  Tom  should 
have  a  moderate  supply  of  money ,  and  be 
furthered  in  bis  intent,  without  knowing 
anytbing  of  bis  father's  share  in  the  busi- 
ness.  Isaac  therefore  appeared  as  principal, 
and  he  took  care  to  increase  bis  influence 
by  it;  but  be  could  not  tum  Tom  from 
bis  purpose,  and  be  did  not  like  to  tbwart 
bis  rieb  uncle. 

Thomton's  mind  was  so  füll  of  ships 
and  the  seas,  of  fights  and  promotion ,  that 
Isaac  saw  it  was  impossible  to  sink  him  in 
dissipation  at  once.  ^Whatever  is  that 
lad's  objects,^  said  Beckford,  „is  a  passion 
with  him  for  the  time.  I  must  give  him  line." 

,yAj^  you  going  to  ran  me  through, 
Tom?" 

„I  was  only  boarding  the  enemy." 

„That  coat  is  of  the  true  cut,  Tom." 

„It  sets  no  more  to  the  shape  of  a  man 
than  to  a  partridge.  When  I  am  admiral, 
Isaac,  —  aa  I  shall  be  — " 

„God  save  yon,  admiral!" 

„I  '11  do  — " 

„What  wiU  you  do?" 

„Pay  you  the  taUor's  bill,  for  having 
made  me  such  a  thing  to  show  clothes  on. 
Let  's  to  the  ship.  She  sits  on  the  water," 
said  Tom,  as  they  were  carried  towards 
her,  „as  if  she  were  bom  of  the  sea.  And 
then  again,  so  tall,  and  light,  and  grace- 
ful,  she  seems  a  creature  of  the  air." 

A  few  days  before  sailing,  he  received  a 
guarded  letter  from  bis  mother.  He  threw 
it  angrily  upon  ihe  table.  „No,  noi  Tbis 
was  written  under  the  hard  eye  of  my  father." 
And  he  wrote  an  answer  füll  of  affection 
and  high  hopes. 

As  Tom  had  early  resolved  to  command 
a  ship  of  war ,  he  had  made  good  use  of 
bis  time  at  school  to  leam  all  but  what 
practice  gives.  With  a  quick  insight  into 
whatever  he  tumed  bis  attention  to,  bis 
many  and  appropriate  inquiries,  and  close 
and  wide  Observation,  he  soon  made  bim- 
self  familiär  with  all  that  could  be  acquired 
in  port,  and  ready  for  much  that  the  sea 
would  teach  him. 

There  was  a  stiff  breeze  and  a  clear  blue 
sky,  and  the  air  was  radiant  with  the  Sun, 
when  he  bade  farewell  to  Isaac.  Tom's 
brave,  fiery,  open  temper  made  young  Beck- 


ford'H  sly,  cautious,  and  vicious  disposition 
seem  despicable  and  weak  even  to  bimself, 
and  he  was  fixed  upon  revenge.  He  was 
one  of  that  class  wbo  carry  a  hell  within 
them,  —  wbo  belonging  to  the  rank  ofoini- 
inary  beings,  and  wanting  the  hold  and 
sustaining  spirit  of  open  hostility,  bear  secret 
bäte  to  all  above  them. 

„This  is  life,"  said  Tom,  as  he  stood 
looking  out  on  the  ooean.  „The  unseen 
winds  make  music  overhead;  the  very  ship 
rejoices  in  the  dement  in  which  she  moves ; 
and  the  sea  on  which  we  are  opening, 
looking  limitless  as  etemity,  heaves  as  if 
there  were  life  in  it." 

Tom  had  high  notions  of  a  ship's  disci- 
pline,  and  submitted  with  a  good  grace. 
„And  so  will  I  be  obeyed,"  thought  he, 
„when  my  tum  comes."  Though  among 
his  fellow-officers  bis  manner  was  too  im- 
petuous,  yet  there  was  something  so  hearty 
and  frank  in  it,  that  they  could  not  take 
offenoe.  He  exacted  perfect  obedience  where 
he  commanded,  but  was  free  from  cruelty. 
He  was  continually  learaing  of  experienced 
ofßcers;  nor  did  he  suffer  the  sligbtest 
tbiug,  which  could  be  of  use,  to  escape  his 
Observation.  He  visited  foreign  ports ;  and 
with  a  curiosity  all  alive  and  perpetually 
gratified,  tbis  earth  was  like  a  new  world 
to  him. 

At  last  came  the  news  of  a  war,  and 
Tom  rubbed  his  hands  like  an  epicure  over 
a  Smoking  dinner:  „A  bloody  battle,  and  I 
shall  mount,  —  or  fall,  and  another  walk 
over  me:  all  the  same  to  the  world."  At 
length  was  given  the  cry  of  „ A  sail" ;  and 
Tom  saw  a  ship  abead  rising  up,  as  it  were, 
slowly  and  steadily  out  of  the  sea,  as  she 
neared.  As  she  tacked  to  the  wind,  he 
gazed  upon  her  almost  with  rapture.  „Queen 
of  the  sea,"  cried  he,  „how  silently,  and 
beautifully,  and  stately,  she  bears  herseif." 

„A  heavy  ship,"  said  an  older  officer. 

„She  is  a  süperb  bird  of  passage,"  an- 
swered  Tom,  „fit  messenger  for  the  gods. 
'T  is  a  pity ;  but  we  must  bring  her  down." 
A  distant  fire  was  opened.  He  looked  dis- 
appointed  and  impatient  that  so  little  was 
done. 

„You  will  be  gratified  to  your  beart's 
content  presently,  young  man.  We  shidl 
have  no  bojr's  play  to-day." 

„Nor  do  I  want  it  Let  it  come  bot  and 
heavy."  And  his  eye  brightened  and  bis 
dpuits  rose,  the  harder  and  doser  the  fight. 
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In  the  midst  of  this,  the  enemy's,  main- 
roast  swajed  once  or  twice,  theo  came  a 
Crash  and  a  cry,  and  it  went  by  the  board. 
Tom  shaddered,  and  shut  his  ejes  convuls- 
ively,  as  he  saw  the  pocfr  fellows  go  with 
it.  All  was  in  a  moment  forgotten,  when, 
the  ship  he  was  in  falling  on  the  other's 
bow,  the  cry  to  board  was  heard.  He 
juraped  upon  the  enemy's  deck  with  the 
spring  of  a  tiger.  They  gave  way.  He  was 
foremost  through  the  fight,  with  a  wet  brow 
and  clotted  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
deck  was  cleared  of  all  but  the  dead  and 
dying.  All  was  busüe  and  joy  on  one  side; 
and  Tom's  heart  swelled,  when  the  captain 
in  his  warmth  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand.  Bat  no  one  envied  him,  so  meekly 
did  he  bear  it.  He  stepped  back  a  little.  A 
dying  man  gave  his  last  groan  at  his  feet 
Tom  Started,  and,  looking  down,  saw  the 
sightless,  open  eyes  of  the  dead  man  tu  med 
up  toward  him.  It  shnink  his  very  heart 
up.  „And  has  this  been  my  sport?"  said 
he.  „Grod  forgive  me!"  Tom  went  home, 
as  one  of  the  otHcers  of  the  prize,  with  a 
high  commendation  of  his  conduct. 

„I  am  worn  with  this  incessant  heave 
of  the  sea,"  said  he,  as  he  hang  over  the 
ship's  side,  „and  long  to  be  ashore,  and 
smell  the  earth  again,  and  mix  in  the  oc- 
cnpations  of  men.  The  moon  shines  as  fair 
here,  and  looks  as  happy,  showing  her 
dimpied  face  in  the  water,  as  if  she  had  all 
the  World  to  worship  her.  The  sky  and 
earth  hold  blessed  and  silent  communion, 
which  we,  who  crawl  about  here,  think  not 
of.  Would  I  could  share  in  it,  and  mingle 
with  the  air,  and  be  all  a  Sensation  too 
deep  for  sound,  —  a  traveller  among  the 
Stars,  and  filled  with  light!  I  am  a  thing 
of  clay,  a  creature  of  sin,"  he  murmnred,  as 
he  tumed  and  went  to  the  cabin. 

The  rim  of  the  sea  was  of  gold,  when 
the  sun  wheeled  slowly  up,  and  burnished 
the  ocean.  The  light  flashed  up  into  the 
cabin  Windows.  Thornton's  soul  enlarged 
itself  as  he  looked  out  upon  this  life  of  the 
World.  Going  upon  deck,  he  found  an  old 
oflficer  there,  who  had  been  watching  the 
harbour  light,  tili  it  went  out  like  the  mom- 
ing  Star.  The  gay  Islands,  that  lay  sofUy 
upon  the  sea,  looked  to  Thomton  like  mes- 
sengers  sent  to  welcome  him  to  land;  and 
as  he  made  the  shore,  even  the  dark  rocks 
seemed  sociable ,  as  if  they  had  come  down 
to  meet  him.    He  landed  with  an  exnlting 


I  spirit,  amidst  the  cheers  of  thepöpolaceand 
hearty  congratulations  of  the  few  acquaint- 
ancos  he  had  formerly  lefl  behind.  Isaac 
'  was  not  among  them ;  and  upon  inquiry, 
'  Thomton  learned  that  he  was  out  of  town 
at  the  house  of  old  Mr.  Beckford,  his  late 
guardian.  As  soon  as  Tom  could  leave  the 
dty,  he  drove  out  thither. 

As  he  dashed  along  with  a  speed  that 
made  the  field  and  trees  seem  hurrying  by 
him,  he  thought  of  the  time  when  he  trudged 
the  same  road  afoot  and  an  outcast,  and 
not  noticed  of  a  passer-by.  „I  always  feit 
that  I  should  rise,  and  make  men  look  up 
to  me;  and  I  will  be  higher  yet  ere  long. 
Neither  will  it  be  a  gallows  elevation,  as 
my  father  prophesied.  What  a  triumph  I 
have  gained  over  them !  They  shall  not  fail 
to  hear  of  it,  and  that  shortly.  —  What  a 
selfish  wretch  am  II  Whose  hearts,  in  all 
the  World,  will  be  prouder  and  gladder  tbfin 
theirs  at  my  success?"  —  He  whirled  up 
the  winding  way  to  the  house,  and  sprang 
to  the  ground  as  light  as  if  buoyed  by  the 
air.  There  was  one  who  saw  him  from  be- 
hind the  window-curtain.  „What  a  gallant 
fellowl"  she  cried.  „He  descended  to  the 
earth  like  one  of  the  gods.  What  a  form! 
Who  can  it  be?  It  must  be  young  Thom- 
ton. Yes,  the  whole  face  tallies  with  what 
I  've  heard  of  his  daring  and  impetuous 
character.  Heigh-ho,  I  wonder  what  's  be- 
come  of  Mr.  Henley.  I  hope  he  has  not 
broken  his  poor  neck,  and  rid  himself  of  his 
million  of  complaints  at  once." 

Tom  foUowed  the  servant,  and  came  so 
suddenly  upon  Isaac,  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared  to  make  his  usual  demonstrations  of 
joy.  Tom  feit  it  for  an  instant.  But  Isaac, 
seeing  his  errour,  began  repairing  it,  by 
asking  question  after  question , .  hardly  giv- 
ing  Tora  time  to  answer  one  of  them ,  and 
expressing  all  the  while  the  wärmest  joy  at 
his  success. 

„Well,  Tom,  half  a  dozen  years  have 
done  much  for  you." 

„Yes,  and  I  mean  that  six  to  come  shall 
do  more." 

„Well  resolved,  as  usual,  and  surely,  I 
have  no  doubt;  for  you  have  fire  and  skill 
to  melt  and  cast  to  your  liking.  Come 
along,  and  take  a  look  at  my  fair  cousin, 
—  Cousin  I  call  her,  though  a  third  remove. 
But  have  a  care,  my  boy,  for  her  wom-out 
rake  of  a  husband  knows  what  a  woman  is, 
and  has  a  lynx's  eye." 
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There  is  nothing  better  calculated  to  put 
a  man  in  a  woman's  power,  than  bidding 
him  be  on  bis  guard  against  ber ;  for  he  at 
onoe  imagines  that  be  maj  be  an  object  of 
interest  to  ber,  and  tbat  tbere  is  sometbing 
in  ber  wortb  being  a  slave  to. 

Wben  Tbomton  entered  tbe  room,  tbe 
8un  was  down,  but  tbe  deep  clouds  were 
on  fire  witb  bis  ligbt,  and  tbrew  tbeir  warm 
glow  npon  a  rieb  crimson  sofa,  on  whicb 
rested,  clad  in  b'gbt  drapery,  tbe  beautiful 
Mrs.  Henley.  She  was  leaning  on  ber 
elbow,  wbich  sunk  into  a  cusbion,  raising 
ber  a  Uttle,  and  giving  a  bixurious  curvature 
to  tbe  body,  and  sbowing  tbe  limbs  in  all 
tbeir  fine  proportions  and  fulness.  Her 
wrist,  a  little  bent,  sbone  witb  a  dazzling 
wbiteness,  wbile  ber  fingers  were  balf  bid 
among  tbe  leaves  of  a  costlj  book.  Her 
fairy  foot,  in  a  wbite  satin  slipper,  was 
pkiTing  in  tbe  deep  flounce  of  tbe  sofa; 
and  as  sbe  rose  witb  a  pretended  embarrass- 
ment,  tbe  exquisitely  tumed  ande  gianced 
for  an  instant  on  Tbomton's  sigbt.  Some- 
tbing sbot  tbrongb  bis  breast  witb  tbe 
acuteness  of  an  electric  sbock;  and  it  was 
witb  düBcolty  tbat  be  could  give  utterance  to  tbe 
usual  compliments.  His  confusion  was  not  an- 
obseryed  hy  Isaac  or  tbe  ladj;  and  tbej  were 
botb  determined  to  tum  it  to  tbeir  several 
parposes,  and  from  verj  difierent  motives. 

Mrs.  Henley  bad  lived  in  Isaac's  neigb- 
bourbood  longbefore  bermarriage;  and  ber 
fine  person  and  face,  and  tbe  slow,  wavy 
outline  wbich  deep  passion  gave  to  ber  move- 
ments,  bad  excited  in  bim,  to  an  intense 
degree,  all  tbat  be  was  capable  of  feeling 
for  a  woman.  Tbe  loose  and  evil  passions 
were  strong  in  bim;  and  as  he  was  witb- 
out  true  courage,  be  gratified  tbem  by  in- 
genuity  and  trick.  Wben  such  persons  are 
understood,  tbe  men  despise  and  tbe  women 
loatbe  tbem.  All  bis  endeavours  to  ingrati- 
ate  bimself  witb  bis  cousin  only  made  bim 
tbe  more  disgusting  to  ber;  for  wben  be 
was  most  intent  upon  pleasing  ber,  bis 
manner  was  a  mixture  of  fawning  and  con- 
descension,  wbich  moved  ber  conteropt  and 
toucbed  ber  pride.  Sometimes  sbe  revenged 
berself  by  cold  disdain;  at  otbers,  by  tum- 
ing  bim  to  ridicule  witb  ber  playful  and 
ready  wit.  But  Isaac  oould  submit  to  be 
trodden  on,  so  be  could  gain  bis  object,  or 
compass  bis  revenge;  and  be  swore  Fanny 
sbould  be  Mrs.  Beckford ,  or  rue  tbe  day 
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sbe  married  anotber.  He  bad  failed  in  bis 
first  purpose,  and  was  now  bent  on  ven- 
geance.  He  saw  tbe  efiect  tbat  Tom  bad 
produced  on  ber,  and  tbat  be  was  not  un- 
touched,  Isaac*s  plan  was  formed;  and, 
altbougb  be  bad  determined  to  use  Tom  as 
a  mere  instrument  for  his  own  end,  he  hated 
bim  for  tbat  very  preference  wbich  bad  been 
sbown  to  bim,  thougb  it  made  bim  more 
easily  bis  tool. 

Fanny,  witb  all  ber  bäte  of  Isaac,  would 
haye  been  Mrs.  Beckford,  bad  no  better 
establisbment  offered.  She  was  selfisb,  of 
strong  passions,  regardless  of  principles,  ex- 
travagant, and  ambitious,  witb  a  mind 
somewbat  tasteful ,  yet  fond  of  tbe  showy, 
of  high  spirit  and  quick  intellect  (wbich  is 
everything  in  fasbionable  society),  and  witb 
art  to  appear  whatever  she  chose  at  tbe  time. 
Sbe  was  balandng  in  secret  tbe  pros  and 
cons  of  a  marriage  witb  Isaac,  wben  Mr. 
Henley,  who  bad  wasted  one  fortune  early 
in  life,  now  suddenly  presented  bimself 
witb  a  broken  Constitution  and  fretful  dis- 
position,  but  witb  a  large  estate,  to  wbich 
be  bad  just  succeeded ;  and  sbe  in  due  time 
became  Mrs.  Henley.  Sbe  soon  devoted 
berself  to  spending  bis  fortune,  leaving 
him  to  his  doctor  and  nurse. 

„Why,  Tom,'^  said  Isaac,  in  a  laughing 
way,  but  witb  a  mabgnant  purpose,  „you 
were  as  careless  and  easy  in  Company  of  tbe 
ladies  before  you  went  to  sea,  as  you  were 
at  your.wbist-club;  but  you  look  as  awk- 
wiu^  now  as  some  Jonathan,  who  is  work- 
ing  bimself  up  to  a  tender  of  bimself  and 
kine  to  a  country  maiden.  Does  tbe  salt 
water  always  have  such  an  efiect  ?^^ 

„If  it  does,"  Said  Fanny,  „tbere  are 
more  virtues  in  a  sea  voyage  than  I  bad 
before  beard  of ;  and  it  might  be  a  benefit 
to  some  wbom  I  bad  long  put  down  on  the 
list  of  incurables." 

„Why  coz,  one  so  pretty  as  you  sbould 
only  shoot  Cupid's  arrows,  and  not  wound 
US  witb  those  of  wit" 

„T  is  pity  it  sbould  have  mischiefed  yoNi ; 
I  but  sbot  it  o'er  the  house." 

„And  wounded  your  brotber." 

„Sometbing  too  mucb  akin,  tbat,  Isaac.'' 

„Then  you  are  not  for  the  Piatonics?" 

„Not  witb  a  handsome  youth  like  you." 
Isaac  bit  his  lip,  and  Tom  laughed. 

„Why,  Isaac,  did  I  ever  before  see  you 
so  foiled?    You  have  grown  dull  since  I 
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leftyou.  Haveyourwits  sharpened, —  have 
them  sharpened,  Isaac." 

„Do  80,  Isaac,  and  on  your  heart,"  she 
whispered;  „it  will  serve." 

„I  will,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  „and  to 
your  cost,  you  shall  find,  you  silly  ones." 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Henley  entered, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  old  Mr.  Beckford, 
who ,  now  far  advanced  in  life ,  was  of  a 
ehecrful,  fresh,  and  benevolent  aspeet.  Mr. 
Beckford  shook  Thomton  by  the  hand,  and 
welcomed  him  well  ashore.  The  other  was 
a  tall,  stooping,  gaunt  fignre,  with  a  sallow 
and  thin  face,  dark,  hanging  eyebrows,  and 
a  glancing,  cautious  eye.  With  all  this,  he 
showed  the  remains  of  a  handsome  person, 
and  was  what  is  coromonly  called  a  polished 
gentleman.  He  received  Tom  with  a  courtly 
distance. 

„My  dear,"  said  his  wife,  afiecting  con- 
cern,  „you  don't  know  how  uneasy  I  have 
been  about  you." 

„Perhaps  not,"  he  replied,  without  seem- 
ing  to  regard  her. 

„I  am  really  afraid  you  have  caught 
your  death  this  cool  evening." 

„O,  you  are  too  anxious  about  me,"  he 
answered;  „I  do  not  feel  myself  dying 
quite  yet."  Tom  ground  his  teeth  against 
each  other,  as  he  overheard  these  replies. 

They  met  at  breakfast  The  rieh  evening 
dress  was  changed  for  a  simple  rohe,  and 
Fanny  looked  as  fresh  as  if  she  had  bathed 
in  the  dew  of  roses.  When  the  uncle  and 
the  husband  were  out  of  the  way,  Isaac 
gave  such  a  tum  to  the  conversation  as 
would  le€id  to  his  object.  Then  he  proposed 
a  walk  in  the  little  wood  near  the  house; 
and  when  they  had  entered  it,  suddenly  re- 
memberingsome  particular  business,  left  Tom 
and  Mrs.  Henley  together.  The  light  shawl 
caught  in  the  branches,  and  what  less  could 
Tom  do  than  adjust  it  carefuUy  over  the 
finest  Shoulders  in  the  world,  unless  we  ex- 
cept  the  Venus's,  —  but  hers  are  not  liv- 
ing  Shoulders.  There  was  a  brook  to  pass, 
and  an  unsightly  tree  lying  rudely  across 
the  path,  and  last  of  all  happened  that  fatal 
accident,  —  and  the  shoe-lacing  was  seen 
trailing  the  ground. 

Before  many  days,  Tom  had  lost  all 
control  over  himself.  He  had  but  one  feel- 
ing  and  one  thought  Isaac  saw  that  afl&irs 
were  going  too  fast.  „The  husband  will  be  upon 
the  trail,  and  the  sport  be  all  up.  We  must 
have  doublings  and  crossings,"  thought  he. 


The  husband  was  not  so  quidcsighted  as 
Isaac  feared.  He  had  always  been  jealons 
of  his  wife,  and  not  without  reason.  Jeal- 
ousy,  however,  like  most  passions,  discriro- 
inates  but  poorly;  and  Mr.  Henley  had  been 
as  much  alarmed  and  as  impatient  at  little 
circumstances ,  a  thousand  times  before,  as 
he  was  at  what  was  passing  now. 

The  uncle,  who  was  a  looker-on,  and 
knew  well  the  wife's  character  and  Tom's 
ardent  temperaraent,  joined  with  Isaac,  though 
from  opposite  motives,  in  urging  Tom  to 
hasten  his  visit  to  his  father,  from  whom 
he  had  received  a  kind  letter  calling  him 
home.  He  had  not  lost  his  affection  for 
his  parents,  but  he  was  infatuated.  Day 
after  day  was  set  for  the  visit,  and  it  was 
as  many  times  put  off.  „I  will  propose 
going  with  him,  and  to-morrow"  said  Isaac 
to  himself.  „I  am  not  ready  for  the  cata- 
Strophe.  He  must  be  more  in  my  power. 
He  must  rake,  he  must  game,  he  raust 
want  money."  For  the  passion  which  Isaac 
saw  in  his  cousin  for  young  Thomton  had 
worked  up  towards  him  the  hate  of  a  fiend. 

Afler  much  urging,  Tom  was  ready,  and 
they  Started.  It  was  in  vain  that  Isaac 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  conversation. 
At  length  his  home  appeared  in  sight.  It 
gave  Tom  the  first  happy  feeling  he  had 
been  conscious  of  since  leaving  Beckford 
house.  It  was  with  sincere  joy  he  saw  his 
parents ;  and  his  mother's  tears  touched  his 
heart  With  all  his  affection,  he  grew  rest- 
less in  a  day  or  two,  and  pleaded  his  duties 
as  a  reason  for  his  retum.  The  old  gentle- 
man had  received  from  Mr.  Beckford  a  letter 
hinting  at  Tom's  dangerous  Situation.  He 
took  his  son  aside,  and  talked  kindly  and 
eamestly  with  him  upon  the  subject.  Tom 
at  first  denied  that  there  was  anything  to 
fear.  „Look  carefuUy  into  your  heart,"  said  his 
father.  Tom  did,  and  then  swore  that  he 
would  think  no  more  of  her.  „Oaths  will 
not  do  it,  my  son;  the  mind  must  be  bent 
up  to  fly  the  temptation,  or  you  run  to 
your  min."  He  promised  to  himself  and 
to  his  father  that  he  would;  but  the  next 
day  hastened  to  it  with  the  speed  of  fire. 
—  ,4  cannot  show  her  indifference  at 
meeting,  but  at  least  I  will  appear  com- 
posed,"  thought  he. 

üpon  reaching  the  house,  Isaac  went 
immediately  to  his  Chamber,  and  Thomton, 
upon  entering  the  parlour,  suddenly  met 
Mrs.   Henley  alone.     She  sprang    hastily 
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towarcis  him;  then,  shrinkiiig  back,  and 
glowing  with  what  Tom  took  for  shame, 
let  fall  her  beautifullj  fringed  lids.  He  spoke 
in  a  tremolons  voioe.  She  nttered  a  broken 
Word  or  two;  tben,  lifting  her  eyes  to  bis, 
sbowed  them  drinking  deep  of  passion.  He 
woold  tbat  instant  bave  folded  ber  to  bim, 
but  a  8tep  was  beard  in  tbe  room.  He  darted 
out  of  tbe  bouse,  muttering  between  bis 
teetb  sometbing  about  bis  disappointment, 
and  a  corse  on  tbe  fool  wbo  cansed  it. 

He  walked  on,  maddened  witb  ihe  tu- 
mult  of  passions  witbin  bim.  He  was  not 
sensible  wbitber  be  was  going,  tili  be  snd- 
denly  saw  at  bis  feet  tbe  grave  of  Sally 
Wentwortb.  He  recoiled  from  it  like  a 
fallen  angel  from  tbe  presenoe  of  tbe  boly, 
and  bis  abomination  rose  np  black  before 
bim.  He  feit  like  an  ontcast  from  beaven; 
as  if  tbe  v^  dead  condemned  bim,  and 
sbnt  bim  out  as  a  Creatore  nnfit  to  lie  down 
at  rest  witb  tbem. 

„Tbe  dead,  tbe  dead,  no  passions  are 
tortnring  tbem;  bot  sball  I  ever  sbake  off 
mine?"  He  was  leaning  upon  tbe  grave- 
stone,  —  bis  eyes  fixed  on  tbe  grave,  — 
sbuddering  at  bis  own  passions,  and  tbinking 
on  tbe  qoiet  below  bim,  wben  some  one  spoke. 

„Tbomas  Tbomton,^^  said  tbe  voice,  ,4t 
81  well  for  US  to  be  bere."  He  tnmed,  and 
met  tbe  solemn,  bat  mfld  coantenanoe  of 
Sally's  motber.  Sbe  observ^  tbe  dark  ex- 
pression  of  bis  face. 

^Tbat  sbould  not  be  tbe  fece  of  one  wbo 
bolds  communion  witb  tbe  dead.  Wbat  aus 
tbee,  man?  Tbon  lookest  like  one  con- 
demned for  bis  crimes,  yet  afraid  to  die.  It 
is  an  awfiü  tbing  so  to  live  as  to  fear  to 
die.'' 

„It  is  not  deatb  I  fear,  good  motber;  it 
is  Ufe,  —  it  b  myself." 

„And  dare  yon  fear  to  live,  and  yet  not 
dread  to  die,  Tbomton?  Tbere  is  a  double 
and  a  woful  curse  upon  tbee,  tben.^^ 

„Do  not.  you  curse  me,  and  Standing 
bere,  too,  lest  tbe  dead  sanetion  it'^ 

„I  curse  tbee?  Sbe  tbat  lies  bere  cursed 
not  bim  tbat  broogbt  misery  upon  ber. 
Neitber  would  I  tbee.  It  becomes  not  us 
to  condemn  one  anotber.  Bot  I  fear  for 
you,  Tbomton,  —  I  fear  for  you.  And  did 
I  not,  tbe  moming  you  left  me,  warn  you 
take  beed  to  your  passions?  —  I  cannot 
talk  witb  otbers  bere,^'  sbe  said,  looking  on 
tbe  grave.  Sbe  tumed  away,  and  be  fol- 
lowed  ber. 


„I  bave  looked  to  see  you,  day  afber 
day,^  sbe  continued,  as  tbey  walked  to- 
wards  tbe  bouse;  „for  I  bave  taken  more 
concem  in  you  tban  I  ever  thought  to  again 
in  fellow-mortal.  It  bas  been  wbispered  me, 
bow  you  left  bome  tbe  nigbt  you  knocked 
at  my  door;  and  it  did  roy  heart  good  to 
bear,  a  few  days  ago,  tbat  you  bad  gone  to  see 
your  fatber  and  motber.  Nor  for  tbat  alone 
was  I  glad,  but  tbat  it  might  break  tbe  web 
wbicb  I  saw  a  subtle  spider  weaving  round 
you."  Tbomton  coloured.  „You  bave  not 
darkened  tbis  door,'^  said  sbe,  as  tbey  drew 
near  tbe  cottage.  „My  eye  bas  been  upon 
you,  nevertbeless,  at  tbe  bouse  yonder." 
Tbey  botb  tumed  toward  it. 

„T  is  sbel"  cried  out  Tbomton.  „Wbere 
can  sbe  bave  been?" 

„Here,  no  doubt,  and  for  no  good  pur- 
pose,  I  fear.  For  little.  bave  I  seen  of  ber 
for  montbs  past ;  and  now  sbe  bas  but  just 
missed  you,"  added  tbe  old  woman,  casting 
a  look  of  rebuke  upon  Tom.  His  cbeek 
flusbed  a  burning  red;  but  bis  eager  and 
impatient  eye  was  fixed,  like  a  bound  in 
leasb,  on  tbe  figure  at  a  distance.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  silent ,  and  leaning  forward. 
„How  tbis  beatb  opens  wide  round  about 
her,  tbat  tbe  world  may  see  her  movel  I 
must  be  gone,  good  motber." 

„Hold,  bold,'^  said  tbe  old  woman,  laying 
ber  band  on  bis  arm,  and  fastening  ber  eye 
on  bis  fiery  countenanoe;  „art  mad?" 

„Mad?  Ay,  mad  as  tbe  winds.  Sbe  11 
be  beyond  readi  instantly.    I  must  go.^^ 

„By  tbe  spirit  of  ber  whose  grave  you 
just  stood  by,  stay!"  His  bands  feil  pow- 
erless,  but  bis  eye  still  rested  on  tbe  object 
Sbe  was  ascending  a  rising  ground;  and, 
as  sbe  reached  tbe  top  of  it,  and  ber  form 
appeared  against  a  bumisbed  evening  eky, 
ber  long  purple  mantle  waving  in  tbe  winds, 
„Sbe  toucbes  not  earth,"  be  cried,  „but 
moves  amidst  tbe  very  clouds  in  glory!" 

„Monster!"  cried  tbe  old  woman;  „can 
you  look  yonder,  and  worship  any  but  Grod?" 
Tbe  voice  went  tbrougb  bim  like  a  word 
from  beaven. 

„Motber,  forgive  mel"  said  be,  bumbled 
and  asbamed. 

„Ask  forgiveness  of  Him  you  bave  of- 
fended,  and  not  of  me."  As  sbe  looked 
upon  bim,  ber  heart  yeamed  towards  bim 
as  a  motber's  for  ber  cbüd.  He  raised  his 
eyes  towards  tbe  west  once  more,  but  sbe 
whom  be  songht  bad  gone  down  tbe  bill, 
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and  was  out  of  sight.  His  oountenaDce 
feU. 

„Would  that  she  coold  pass  so  from 
your  raind!" 

,,Would  that  I  coold  be  taught  to  wish 
itl*'  he  murmured. 

,,Turn  them,^^  said  she,  pointrag  to  the 
sky,  „and  learn  to  love  the  works  that  God 
has  made,  and  still  keeps  Innocent,  —  to 
love  them  because  they  are  His  messengers 
to  US,  the  ministers  of  His  power^  the  reveal- 
ers  of  His  love  for  ns.  Rejoice  in  them ; 
feel  the  heart  moved  by  them!  O,  I  have 
stood,  at  an  hour  like  this,  and  looked,  tili 
I  have  thought  the  light  of  heaven  was 
opening  upon  me,  and  God  was  near  me/' 
—  She  turned  once  more  toward  Thornton. 
His  oountenance  had  become  cahn  and  ele- 
vated. —  „My  son,  could  you  learn  to  fill 
yourself  with  such  thoughts  as  are  now  within 
you,  the  allurements  of  the  world  would 
be  a  tasteless  show  to  you.  But  the  heart 
must  love  something,  —  it  must  be  sin  or 
goodness.^'  There  was  a  short  pause.  — 
At  last  continued  the  old  woman,  „She  you 
bunt  afler  is  another's.  She  vowed  herseif 
his  at  the  altar;  and  if  it  is  a  stain  on  her 
soul,  would  it  for  that  be  less  a  sib  in  you 
to  wrong  hün?" 

„I  would  wrong  no  man,'<  said  Thornton. 

„What!  can  you  say  how  far  you  will 
go,  when  you  oannot  stop  now?" 

„I  will,  I  will,  even  now.'' 

„Beware  that  you  stumble  not  through 
too  much  confldenoe.  Tum  away  from  the 
temptation;  for.  she  who  tempts  you,  Ifear, 
is  eager  to  draw  you  on.  I  would  not  speak 
it  of  her  but  for  your  good,"  said  the  old 
woman,  the  coloor  Coming  to  her  pale  eheek ; 
„for  she  was  my  foster-chüd,  and  has  slept 
in  these  arms,  and  I  loved  her  next  to  my 
own.  But  ambition  and  vanity  and  all  un- 
checked  passions  have  been  busy  at  her 
heart  It  was  for  houses,  and  lands,  and  a 
high  place  in  the  world,  that  she  bartered 
herseif;  and  she  who  will  do  that  by  holy 
covenant  may  one  day  do  it  without  bond. 
You  are  now  going  into  the  world  again; 
but  carry  with  you,  if  you  would  have 
mercy  on  your  soul,  what  I  have  said ;  and 
as  you  keep  it  with  you,  so  Heaven  bless 
you.'* 

He  grasped  her  band;  and  then  turned 
and  walked  homeward.  She  looked  af^r 
him  tili  he  was  lost  in  the  twilight,  and, 
with  ä  misgiving  heart,  shut  her  door. 


Thornton  went  directly  to  his  Chamber. 
He  was  afraid  of  Isaac's  ridicule,  and  dared 
not  trust  himself  with  a  sight  of  Mrs. 
Henley.  He  was  melancholy  and  humble; 
but  there  was  a  virtue  in  his  State  of  mind 
which  made  him  less  impatient  of  himself 
than  he  had  be^i  for  weeks  past.  He  thought 
of  the  widow  and  her  daughter ,  of  death, 
and  what  is  to  oome;  and  his  passions  sub- 
sided,  and  the  storm  of  the  mind  seemed 
Clearing  and  settling  away,  and  he  had  the 
quiet  sleep  of  a  good  man.  But  the  light 
and  stir  of  day ,  which  scatter  our  resolves 
and  fill  US  with  the  present,  came  on;  and 
the  gay  and  beautiful  vision  of  Fanny  broke 
upon  him  with  the  moming  sun. 

He  sprang  from  bed ;  and  in  his  eager- 
ness  to  hasten  down  stairs,  everything  was 
out  of  place  and  fretting  him  with  delay. 
None  but  the  domestics  were  up.  He  walked 
out  a  few  Steps,  retumed,  then  went  out 
again;  and  thus  continued  tili  thebreakfast 
hour  arrived.  He  met  only  Mr.  Beddbrd 
and  Isaac  at  table.  His  eye  was  constantly 
on  the  door.  „Mr.  Henley  and  lady  left  us 
about  dusk  last  night,  for  the  oity'S  said 
the  old  gentleman.  Thomton's  countenance 
changed.  „  I  fear  you  will  never  be  a  gal- 
lant",  said  Isaao.  „To  think  that  you  should 
not  be  here,  so  bid  so  fair  a  lady  farewelll 
But  you  may  make  such  amends  as  you 
can,  for  we  all  Aove  town-ward  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  they  reached  the  city.  — 
„Make  yourself  ready '',  said  Isaac,  „for 
we  are  to  go  to  Henley's  to -night,  yoa 
know." 

As  they  passed  along  the  streets,  the 
brillianüy  Hghted  shops,  the  gay  faces  and 
talk  within,  and  then  the  shadow  of  a  boild- 
ing  thrown,  here  and  there,  in  straight  line 
across  the  pavement,  and  some  one  moving 
silently  through  its  obscurity,  gave  a  sudden 
oontrast,  and  a  stränge  mixture  of  open 
gayety  and  mysterious  stillness  to  the  soene, 
which  exdted  Thomton's  mind,  at  the  same 
time  Üiat  he  feit  a  cautiousness  stealing  over 
him.  Then  was  heard  the  rambling  of  a 
carriage.  Presently  it  would  shoot  by  them 
with  a  stunning  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and 
a  Sharp  clatter  of  the  horses,  hoofs,  now  and 
then  striking  fire,  and  all  would  die  away 
again  in  the  darkness  and  distance. 

They  at  length  reached  the  süperb  man* 
sion  of  Mr.  Henley.  It  was  like  entering 
into  broad  daylight.  It  shone  like  a  fairy 
palace  in  the  Arabian  Nights.    And  there 
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9tood  Mrs.  Henley  under  a  large  chandelier, 
richly  and  splendidly  dressod,  her  fair  skin 
sparkling  ^ith  an  almost  metallic  bright- 
ness ,  and  her  ejes  füll  of  light  and  action. 
At  the  first  glance  she  coloared;  bat,  re- 
covenng  herseif  with  a  practised  readiness, 
gave  Thomton  a  frank  welcome,  at  the  sanie 
time  introdacing  bim  to  the  cirde  about  her. 
Those  who  observed  bis  oonfusion  set  it 
down  to  bashfalness,  and  as  such  passed 
it  by.  She  was  in  füll  spirits,  talked 
niuch  and  brilliantly;  and  bis  fine  figure 
and  face,  his  honest  vehemence  and  hearty 
good  nature,  drew  round  them  the  choioe 
part  of  the  Company.  Then  came  the 
dance,  with  all  its  winding  and  wayy 
motions;  and  her  soft  band  rested  too 
long  in  his:  the  fingers  of  each  trembled, 
and  told  what  they  shoald  not.  Tbe 
flame  was  again  lighted  up  within  bim, 
and  it  rose  and  swept  along  with  the  rush 
of  a  forest  ßre.  He  lingered  as  long  as 
Isaac  dared  let  hiop,  and  was  at  last  half 
drawn  away  by  bim  from  the  bouse.  He 
passed  the  remainder  of  tbe  night,  at  one 
time  calling  himself  a  madman  and  villain, 
and  then,  in  his  bot  impatience,  swearing 
that  no  eartbly  power  sbould  bar  bim  his 
way.  Tbe  thought  of  her  now  fblly  pos- 
sessed  bim.  He  saw  the  power  she  bad 
over  bim,  and  loved  it  too  well  to  risk  it 
by  too  easily  yielding  to  his  passion.  He 
had  no  rest  ont  of  her  presence,  followed 
her  wherever  she  went,  and  was  at  her 
hoase  moming  and  evening. 

„Tom 'S  fi^^  Isaac,  one  day,  „do  yon 
know  that  the  world  begin  to  talk  about 
you  and  my  sweet  coz?" 

„I  care  not  for  their  talk.  What  have 
they  to  do  with  me  or  with  her?" 

„Much,  my  young  blood,  so  long  as 
you  make  a  part  of  tbe  world.  And  it  is 
sometbing  to  me»  Tom,  and  touches  me 
nearly.  You  know  not  your  danger ;  but  I 
must  not  let  you  bnng  disgrace  upon  any 
of  our  relations,  however  distant.  Besides, 
the  bnsband  grows  suspicious;  and  would 
you  spill  his  blood,  or  throw  so  fine  a  girl 
out  from  fortune? 

„Grod  forbidl"  said  he,  warmly.  „Yet 
I  know  not,  Isaac,  —  my  power  over  my- 
selfisgone.    Saveme!  if  you  can,  save  me! 

„And  so  I  will ,  if  you  will  be  a  man. 
We  must  change  the  scene ;  and  you  shall 
see  some  good  fellows,  and  be  as  merry  as 
ever,  I  warrwit  you.   Come  along  with  me." 


Tom  followed  as  if  his  seif- will  was 
lost.  He  talked  and  laugbed,  and  had 
his  jc^e,  and  was  called  a  man  of  spirit 
He  drank  to  excess,  and  grew  restiff. 
The  cool  Isaac  kept  an  eye  upon  bim,  with- 
out  being  observed,  and  took  bim  off  in 
time.  „Tbis  will  sufBce  for  a  beginning", 
said  Isaac  to  himself.  „We  will  minister 
a  little  more  freely  next  time." 

Thomton  waked  languid  and  remorse- 
All;  still,  he  found  himself  in  a  few  bours 
at  Henley's  bouse.  Isaac  did  not  try  to 
prevent  it  He  was  only  retarding  the  ac- 
eomplishment  of  Tom's  wiabes,  that  he 
might  ruin  bim  altogether.  Then  came  more 
riot  and  excess,  and  lastly  gambling.  And 
Tom  played  rashly  and  lost;  for  he  was 
trying  to  fiy  from  himself,  and  cared  not 
for  fortune.  And  Isaac  lent  bim  money 
now  and  then,  and  offener  found  other 
friends  to  fumish  bim :  all  was  ripening  for 
Isaac's  purposes. 

In  the  midst  of  tbis,  Tom  received  a 
letter  from  his  fatber,  written  in  the  anguish 
of  his  mind,  and  caUing  upon  his  son,  if 
he  would  not  blast  an  old  man's  hopes,  to 
leave  tbe  city  and  come  to  bim.  The  letter 
spoke  of  Tom's  motber,  her  distress,  and 
tbe  fondness  with  whicb,  in  the  midst  ofit, 
she  clung  to  her  only  child.  Tom  stamped 
upon  tbe  fioor,  with  vexation  and  shame, 
cursing  himself  as  tbe  vüest  wretch  alive. 
„I  will  go  to  them",  cried  be,  „1 11  go,  by 
to-morrow*s  light."  The  moming  came, 
and  then  he  thought  of  taking  an  etemal 
farewell,  and  the  like.  He  lingered,  and 
Mrs.  Henley's  carriage  drove  by.  There 
was  a  &miliar  nod  and  a  smile,  and  his 
resolutions  were  again  gone  with  tbe  wind. 
That  night  he  played  and  lost,  and  grew 
angry.  Then  came  a  duel.  He  was  wounded, 
and  called  a  man  of  bonour.  In  a  few  days, 
bowever,  he  was  able  to  visit  at  Henley's. 

Notbing  interests  a  fashionable  woman 
half  so  much,  as  a  genteel  young  fellow 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling ,  particularly  if  be 
received  his  hurt  in  a  duel.  Mrs.  Henley 
tumed  pale  wben  she  saw  Thomton,  spoke 
breathingly  of  his  wound,  and  asked  a  thou- 
sand  kind  questions  about  it.  —  ^jThe  band 
hangs  a  little  too  low,  methinks;  let  me 
shorten  the  handkerchief."  *  And  standing 
by  bis  side,  her  arms  were  partly  round  his 
neck,  as  she  was  trying  to  untie  the  knot. 
Their  hearts  beat  quici.  Thomton  could 
control  himself  no  longer,  bnt  pressed  her 
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madly  to  him.  Her  head  sank  npon  his 
Shoulder,  while  she  mannured  that  he  would 
be  her  ruin.  There  were  vows  of  etemal 
love,  and  protestations  of  honour,  and  an 
assignation.  The  last,  at  least,  was  not 
kept;  for  Mr.  Henley  left  town  early  the 
next  day,  compelling  his  wife  to  accompany 
hini.  He  bad  beard  and  seen  enough  to 
raise  his  suspicions.  He  did  not  want  cou- 
rage  to  call  Tom  out,  but  relished  little  the 
thought  of  being  pointed  at  as  the  nnhappy 
man  who  had  been  engaged  in  an  bSmt  of 
honour  with  his  wife's  friend. 

When  Thomton  called  in  the  moming, 
the  house  was  shnt  up.  He  rang,  but  no 
one  came  to  the  door.  After  Walking  some 
time  before  the  house,  he  retnmed  to  inqnire 
of  Isaac  whither  they  had  gone.  Isaac  could 
only  conjecture.  Tom  uttered  the  direst 
impreoations  upon  the  jealous  dolt's  head. 
Isaac  afTected  to  be  amused  at  Tom's  wrath. 
„Why,  the  wench  has  jilted  you,  my 
young  sprig.  You  stood  shill-I-shall-I  too 
long.''  But  he  bit  his  Ups,  and  swore  in- 
wardly;  for  his  plotting  had  come  to  no- 
thing. 

„I  '11  hunt  them  the  world  through", 
cried  Tom,  „ere  I  '11  be  thus  thwarted!" 

He  went  to  his  Chamber,  and  found  on 
his  table  a  letter,  showing  the  greatest  alarm 
in  his  mother  for  his  father's  life.  „What! 
does  death  cross  between  me  and  her?'' 
His  blood  curdled  at  the  thought  of  what 
he  had'  uttered.  —  „She  has  made  me  a 
child  of  hell!"  he  cried,  in  the  agony  of 
his  passions.  „Let  me  be  gone,  let  me  be 
gone!'^  He  reached  home  in  time  to  dose 
bis  father's  eyes  and  lay  him  in  his  grave. 
There  was  something  more  than  grief  in 
him  for  his  father's  death«  It  yrsLS  the  fear 
that  he  had  hastened  it  —  „He  was  proud 
of  me",  thought  Tom,  „harebrained  as  I 
was.  And  I  gave  him  hope,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  let  a  woman  who  has  forgotten 
me  cut  it  off;  and  I  have  laid  him  in  his 
grave,  disappointed  and  sorrowful.  He  had 
a  soul  of  honour;  and  I,  his  only  son,  did 
what  I  oould  to  wound  it." 

The  grief  of  his  mother,  and  her  im- 
ploring  helplessness,  took  Thomton's  mind 
off  from  its  regrets  and  painful  thoughts, 
while  it  soften ed  his  heart,  and  laid  it  open 
to  those  kind  and  gentle  affections,  against 
which  it  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  sbut. 
His  manner  to  her  was  as  mild,  andsooth- 
ing,  and  regardful,  as  if  no  headlong  pas- 


sions had  ever  stirred  him :  there  was  some- 
thing almost  parental  in  it.  And  when  the 
time  came  that  he  should  adjust  his  father's 
aflüairs,  in  order  to  go  to  sea  again,  he  was 
delicate  and  generous  towards  his  mother 
to  an  extreme. 

When  the  honr  arrived  for  him  to  leave 
her,  she  hung  round  him  and  wept  bitterly. 
—  „There  is  now  no  one  in  all  the  earth 
left  for  me  to  lean  upon  but  you,  Thomas ; 
and  my  soul  cleaves  to  you  as  all  betwixt 
me  and  death.  Remember  your  fond  old 
mother,  when  you  are  gone  from  her.  You 
will  think  of  me  on  the  seas,  but,  forgive 
me,  Tom,  you  may  not  in  the  city." 

„Think  not  so  hardly  of  me,  my  mother; 
my  heart  is  not  seared  yet.  Gan  I  lose  all 
thought  of  you  anywhere,  when,  perhaps", 
he  Said,  brushing  a  tear  from  his  lash,  „it 
is  I .  who  bare  made  you  so  soon  to  be 
alone?  No,  I  will  remember  you,  not  only 
in  sorrow  and  in  hours  of  solitude  and 
thoughtfulness ,  but  bear  you  with  me  in 
my  daily  life,  and  think  how  dear  ajre  a 
mother's  pride  and  joy  in  a  son." 

And  when  he  left  her,  he  begged  her 
blessing  with  as  submissive  and  meek  a 
feeling  as  ever  entered  man's  soul.  Intimate 
affections  and  beautiful  thoughts  were  shoot- 
ing  up  within  him;  but  his  passions  would 
sweep  over  them  like  a  streng  wind,  and 
leave  them  tom  and  dead  in  the  dust. 

He  reached  the  dty  a  few  days  before 
sailipg.  His  composed,  serious  manner  awed 
Isaac,  and  made  him  hate  him  more  than 
ever.  Thomton  discharged  his  debts  con- 
tracted  with  money- lenders,  and  foond 
enough  left  out  of  Ids  father's  estate  to  pay 
Isaac.  Isaac  would  have  put  off  receiving 
it  —  „I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness^, 
Said  Tom.  „But  I  cannot  see  why  you 
would  keep  a  friend  under  sudi  an  Obli- 
gation, and  that,  too,  unnecessarily ,  and 
against  his  will."  Isaac  took  the  money 
without  further  parley,  but  with  a  resolution 
of  perseverance  in  Tom's  ruin,  which,  in  a 
good  cause,  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
Saint 

Thomton  passed  Henley's  house  more 
than  once,  as  he  strolled  out  at  night;  and 
he  would  stand  and  look  toward  it  tili  the 
bright  figure  of  her  he  thought  on  grew  hi- 
minous  to  bis  mind;  and  he  would  follow 
it  tili  his  eyeballs  ached,  as  it  passed  off 
into  the  daj^ess.  The  passion  had  been 
laid  for  a  time,  bat  only  to  borst  out  mcwe 
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violently  than  ever.  Before,  it  took  posses- 
sion  of  him  in  the  uproar  of  the  mind,  but 
now  it  had  beoome  roixed  with  his  deepest 
sensatioDS  and  most  serious  thoughts. 

In  a  few  days  the  ship  bore  him  from 
shore.  He  was  gone  two  years;  but  in  all 
countries,  through  the  bot  and  successful 
fight,  in  Storni  and  calro ,  the  sense  of  this 
woraan  clung  to  bim  like  his  very  being* 
And  when  at  last  he  once  more  spied  the 
gay  city  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  water, 
he  leaped  like  a  child,  for  joy.  „Neither 
man,  nor  land,  nor  sea,  shall  keep  me  from 
her  now.  Some  devil  may  have  possessed 
me,  but  I  cannot,  I  will  not ,.  struggle  any 
longer.  She  's  mine,  come  on  't  what  may." 
And  he  was  given  over  to  his  passions  with 
little  to  thwart  them ;  for  he  found  the  ele- 
gant Mrs.  Henley  a  gay  and  splendid  widow. 

Thomton  had  retumed,  it  was  true, 
without  money,  but  then  he  had  the  finest 
face  and  figure  in  the  world,  and  he  was 
the  talk  of  everybody.  Besides,  as  fasci- 
nating  as  the  widow  was,  few  men  iiked 
her  extravagant  and  high  spirit. 

Isaac  put  in  for  her  favours,  and  was 
repulsed.  He  was  silent,  but  the  wound 
rankled.  Old  Mr.  Beckford  wamed  Thom- 
ton. Tom  was  offended,  and  avoided  him; 
and  Isaac  helped  on  the  match  without  ap- 
pearing.  to  do  so.  The  old  gentleman  gave 
Mrs.  Thomton  notice ;  and  she  wrote  to  her 
son,  imploring  him  to  come  to  her,  or,  at 
least,  not  to  plunge  himself  headlong  into 
ruin.  She  called  upon  him  in  the  name  of 
his  father  and  as  he  cared  for  her  life.  It 
was  in  vain:  he  would  hear  nothing,  he 
would  see  nothing;  he  was  married,  and  undone. 

For  a  time,  all  was  blaze  and  motion. 
No  honse  was  fumished  like  the  dashing 
Mrs.  Thomton's,  no  parties  half  so  splendid, 
and  no  dinners  so  costly  and  got  up  in  such 
taste,  as  the  Thomtons',  and  no  one  drove 
such  a  four-in-hand.  And  if  high  life  may 
in  truth  be  called  life,  no  one  knew  better 
how  to  live  than  the  Thomtons.  But  it  be- 
comes  our  disease,  it  breaks  up  our  thoughts, 
and  kills  our  hearts,  and  makes  what  should 
be  individual  and  fresh  in  us  common  and 
stale.  PoUteness  becomes  feigning,  and  the 
play  of  the  affections  is  lost  in  the  practice 
of  forms. 

Thomton  began  soon  to  find  it  so;  and 

to  relieve  its  satiety,  he  pushed  farther  into 

•  exoesses.     A  kiud  of  feeling,   too,   rather 

than  refiection,  was  growing  up  in  him,  that 


beauty,  and  high  spirits,  and  a  bright,  ready 
intellect  in  a  woman,  would  not  stand  in 
the  stead  of  principle ,  and  delicacy ,  and  a 
fond  heart.     His  pride  also  was  hurt,  that, 

i  instead  of  being  looked  up  to  with  kind  re- 
tard, he  was  treated  rather  as  an  important 
part  in  a  splendid  establishment ;  that  his 
fine  person  was  praised,  and  elegant  manners 
admired,  and  even  his  very  mind  valued, 
just  so  far  as  they  served  for  an  ornament, 
and  a  help  to  notoriety. 

He  received  frequent  letters  from  his 
mother  complaining  of  his  seldom  writing, 
and  of  his  not  Coming  to  visit  her  in  her 
deserted  State.  She  spoke  ofher  low  spirits, 
her  feeble  health,  and  her  concem  for  him ; 
and  melancholy  reflections  were  made,  of 
a  general  nature,  but  such  as  he  well  knew 
how  to  apply  to  himself.  He  saw  that  her 
love  of  him,  and  her  disappointment  and 
anxiety,  were  wearing  her  away;  and  the 
sad  thought  that  he  was  hurrying  her  to 
the  grave  crossed  him  in  his  riot  and  excess. 
His  power  over  himself  was  gone ;  he 
had  become  more  than  ever  the  slave  of 
his  passions,  and  they  bore  him  along  with 
a  never-resting  swiflness.  He  found  the 
woman,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  all  that 
was  worthy  in  his  character,  selfii^h  and 
regardless  of  his  feelings.  The  disappoint- 
ment made  him  hurry  into  dissipation  with 
the  craving  appetite  of  a  diseased  man ;  and 
Isaac  was  always  a  friend  at  band,  to  as- 
sist  him.  His  wife  was  no  less  extravagant 
than  he;  and  at  last  came  borrowing  and 
mortgages,  and  squandering  seemed  to  in- 
crease  as  their  fortune  lessened.  He  ran 
into  gaming  to  retrieve  his  circumstances, 
but  with  galled  feelings  and  a  fevered  brain; 
and  it  made  his  condition  the  more  desperate. 
Isaac's  spirits  rose  as  he  saw  Thomton 
sinking.  He  assisted  him  as  before  in  pro- 
curing  loans,  and  lent  him  money  besides. 
„The  day  is  near",   said  Isaac  to  himself, 

.  „in  which  I  shall  live  to  see  that  lordly 
spirit  brought  down.  And  my  other  end 
shall  be  compassed,  too,  let  it  cost  me  ever 
so  dear.  Yes,  my  proud  madam  must  be 
supported  in  her  magnificence;  but  the 
scomed  and  loathed  Isaac  must  be  wooed 
then  like  the  dearest  of  men.  What  care  I 
though  she  feign  it  like  the  commonest  of  her 
sex,  while  in  the  bittemess  ofher  heart  she  se- 
cretly  curses  me  in  the  midst  of  it  ?  Does 
it  not  make  fuller  my  revenge?" 

And  on  he  went,  wilily  and  playfully, 
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to  his  object.  Thongh  he  had  a  «pirit  of 
avarice  not  to  be  glutted,  yet  he  would 
throw  out  his  wealth  like  water  to  säte  bis 
hate  or  lust.  He  caused  infonnation  of 
Thornton's  circumstanees  to  be  given  to  one 
of  the  creditors.  He  took  care  to  be  at  the' 
house  when  serrice  was  raade.  Thornton's 
wrath  was  beyond  all  bounds;  he  threat- 
ened  the  offlcer's  life,  swore  it  was  his  wife 
who  had  brought  hira  to  disgrace  and  rnin, 
and  corsed  his  folly  that  he  had  ever  mar- 
ried.  She  said  something  sneeringly  about 
half-pay  officers.  Tom's  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  Isaac  became  mediator. 

„lipon  my  word,  Thornton,  my  dear 
friend,  you  must  command  yourself,  orthis 
will  get  wind,  and  they  wiÜ  be  on  you  like 
harpies.  For  heayen's  sake,  command  your- 
self. My  dear  Sir,  how  great  is  the  debt? 
—  lipon  my  soul,  no  trifling  sam.  Let 
me  see,  —  I  bave  a  deposit  for  a  certain 
purpose.  I  must  contrive  to  meet  that  in 
another  way;  my  friend  must  notberuined 
thus."  He  made  himself  answerable  to  the 
officer.  „And  here,  Tom,  you  must  give 
this  as  hush-money  to  the  man.  You  have 
used  him  too  roughly."  All  this  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  the  wife. 

Affairs  had  now  nearlyreached  theworst; 
and  Thornton's  disappointments  and  troubles 
had  almost  made  a  madman  of  him.  When 
heated  with  wine  or  loss  at  play,  his  rage 
made  him  dangerous,  and  he  became  the 
dread  of  his  companions.  Nothing  butlsaac's 
plausible  and  smooth  manner  had  any  con- 
trol  over  him;  and  with  Isaac,  Thornton 
was  like  a  tiger  with  his  keeper. 

Old  Mr.  Beckford,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions,  frequently  wrote  Tom's  mother  about 
him.  It  only  served  to  hasten  the  wretched 
woman's  decline,  and  drive  him  on  the  faster, 
that  he  might  shake  off"  the  remorse  which 
his  mother's  letters  caused  him. 

Isaac  never  shut  his  eyes  upon  his  ob- 
ject ;  and  as  Tom's  utter  ruin  drew  on,  and 
the  time  had  nearly  come  for  Isaac's  fulfill- 
ing  his  plans  and  accomplishing  his  last 
wish ,  it  required  all  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
nature  not  to  break  his  purpose  too  soon 
to  the  wife.  He  knew  that  he  had  no  strong 
virtue  to  struggle  against,  but  something 
as  stubbom,  a  woman's  dislike.  And  he 
played  his  part  well;  he  was  humble,  he 
was  grieved  for  their  Situation,  he  spoke 
timidly  of  his  long  contest  with  himself  to 
overcome  his  love  for  her,  and  the  miseiy 


it  caused  him;  and  shrunk  back  when  he 
saw  scom  on  her  lip.  Then  he  spoke  of 
his  fortune,  and  of  his  wish  that  he  had 
been  worthy  to  have  saved  such  a  woman 
from  poverfy  and  the  neglect  which  a  hard 
World  might  one  day  show  her.  And  so 
he  wound  his  way. 

She  hid  not  her  contempt  from  him; 
she  scrupled  not  to  say  that  it  was  dread  of 
poverty  and  of  a  fall  from  high  life,  that 
made  her  yield  to  the  man  she  despised; 
that  she  had  seen  through  his  designs  long 
ago.  Still,  he  supplied  her  with  money  to 
Support  her  extra vagance ;  and  she  made 
him  throw  her  fausband's  obligations  into 
the  fire,  before  her,  with  his  own  hands. 
She  yielded,  and  the  man  obtained  that  for 
which  he  had  hunted  hard  for  y^Burs,  and 
the  deyil  had  his  triumph. 

It  lasted  not  long.  Thornton's  suspi- 
dons  were  awakened.  He  did  not  burst 
out  in  fury.  Every  passion  within  him 
settled  down  into  a  deathUke  stülness.  His 
mind  seemed  suddenly  to  take  the  shrewd- 
ness  and  ingenuity  of  the  crazed  in  effect- 
ing  theur  object.  And  he  traced  out,  Step 
by  Step,  the  windings  of  the  subtle  Isaac. 

At  last,  he  tracked  him  to  the  place  of 
assignation.  The  entrance  was  barred.  He 
broke  it  down  with  the  strength  of  an  en- 
raged  giant.  Isaac  ffed  through  anoth^ 
passage  as  Thornton  entered.  Thornton 
heeded  not  his  wife;  his  soul  was  bent  np 
to  a  Single  purpose,  and  that  a  terrible  one, 
and  he  saw  no  other  object  in  the  world. 
He  followed  with  the  speed  of  lightning; 
but  passing  swiftly  by  a  narrow,  dark  side- 
passage,  through  which  Isaac  had  escaped, 
missed  his  prey.  He  wound  through  the 
passages  of  the  house  with  the  eagemess 
of  a  bloodbound,  —  then  through  the  by- 
lanes  of  the  city,  tili  he  reached  Beckford's 
house.  He  asked  the  servants,  in  a  com- 
posed  manner,  for  Mr.  Beckford.  He  had 
gone  out  some  time  before,  and  had  not 
retumed.  Thornton  saw  that  they  were  not 
deceiving  him.  He  searched  for  him  through 
the  city,  and  retumed  at  night  to  prepare 
for  a  joumey,  for  he  then  concluded  that 
Isaac  must  have  lefr  town.  In  a  little  while 
he  was  ready ;  but,  changing  his  mind  again, 
went  out  and  passed  the  night  in  frirther 
search.  In  going  to  and  from  the  house, 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  sensible  of  the  ab- 
sence  of  his  wife,  or  so  much  as  to  recollect* 
that  he  had  one. 
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In  the  courseof  themorning,  helearned 
that  one  of  Beckford's  best  horses  was  miss- 
ing.  In  an  instant  he  was  mounted,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  city.  Yet  he 
could  only  conjecture  Isaac's  ronte.  He  con- 
tinned  his  pnrsnit  tili  about  nightfall,  in 
silenoe,  and  with  his  mind  füll  of  andefined 
thonghts  of  yengeance. 

He  was  riding  along  a  dangeroas,  nar- 
row  track,  near  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  running  a  dee'p,  swift 
stream,  when,  just  as  he  was  torning  the 
comer  of  a  rock,  Bis  horse's  head  snddenly 
crossed  the  neck  of  another  horse ,  held  by 
a  man  who  was  Walking  cautiously  by  his 
side.  ThoQgh  it  was  growing  dark  and  the 
man  was  mnffled,  Thornton  knew  him  the 
instant  his  eye  feil  upon  him;  and  spring- 
ing  to  the  ground  with  a  shout,  he  stood 
fall  before  Isaac.  The  great  coat  feil  from 
Isaac's  ashy  face.  He  could  neither  speak 
nor  move. 

„Have  I  you,  then?"  cried  Thornton, 
grappling  the  trembling  wretch  by  the  throat, 
and  lifting  him  straight  off  his  feet  He  gave 
a  keen  glance  down  the  precipice ,  without 
speaking,  and  then  looked  doubtingly.  „No, 
no,  I  '11  not  take  the  dog's  lifeso.  —  Hold! 
there!  you  curse  of  man!"  said  he,  draw- 
ing  out  his  pistols,  and  handing  one  to 
Isaac.  Isaac  put  out  his  band  to  take  it, 
without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  what 
wastobedone.  „Stand  there  ",  said  Thorn- 
ton, „and  make  sure  yonr  aim,  for  the  last 
hour  of  one  or  both  of  us  is  come!"  — 
Isaac's  band  trerabled  so  that  his  pistol  feil 
to  the  ground.  —  „Have  ready,  man,  or 
you  Ve  gone!"  screamed  Thornton,  frantic 
with  rage.  Isaac  could  not  move.  —  „Down, 
then ! "  he  cried ;  and  the  fire  of  the  pistol 
flashed  over  Isaac's  wild  eyes,  and  con vulsed, 
open  jaws;  his  arms  tossed  upward  in  the 
agony  of  terrour  and  death,  and  he  feil  over 
into  the  stream.  His  horse,  rearing  with 
fright,  plunged  with  his  master. 

Thornton  looked  over  the  precipice. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  the 
whirl  and  rush  of  the  dark  tide.  —  „And 
can  we  go  so  quidcly  from  life  to  death?" 
he  muttered;  „why,  then,  should  a  man 
live  to  misery?" 

He  tumed  slowly  away.  The  longing 
fbr  revenge  was  satisfled ,  and  he  was  now 
left  feeble  as  a  child.  He  mounted  his  horse 
wHh  difflculty,  and  rode  homeward,  his  brain 
stunned  with   horror.    At   last  his  mind 


grew  slowly  more  distinct ;  and  with  the  re- 
collection  of  what  had  passed  caroe  fright- 
ful  figures,  which  feil  away,  then  suddenly 
roseagain,  and  spread  themselves  close  be- 
fore him.  He  pressed  bis  eyeballs  tili  they 
darted  fire,  then  passed  his  band  quickly 
before  his  face ,  as  if  to  drive  away  what 
he  saw;  but  the  terrible  sights  retumed 
upon  him. 

fHe  delayed  going  into  the  city,  tili  about 
dark  the  next  day.  As  he  entered  it,  the 
sudden  change  from  the  quiet  of  the  country 
to  the  noise,  the  quick  and  various  move- 
ments  of  the  crowd,  the  broken  lights  and 
shadows,  and  flare  of  lamps,  increased  the 
confusion  of'his  mind,  tili  it  so  wandered, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  where  he  was  when 
he  reached  bis  door. 

He  leaned  forward  on  his  horse  for  some 
time,  trying  to  regain  his  self-possession. 
At  last,  looking  up  at  the  house,  and  ob- 
serving  that  it  was  quite  Still  and  dark,  the 
thought  of  his  wife  crossed  him.  He  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and,  rushing  up  the  steps, 
rang  violently  at  the  door.  It  was  opened 
cautiously  by  one  he  had  never  seen  before; 
but  such  was  the  State  of  his  mind  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  the  circumstance.  Throw- 
ing  open  the  door  of  the  nearest  room,  he 
fonnd  it  stripped  of  its  fumiture.  He  hur- 
ried  from  room  to  room;  all  was  bare  and 
deserted.  The  truth  came  fully  upon  him, 
—  a  desolate  house,  and  he  tumed  away, 
a  beggar,  fh)m  his  own  door. 

He  ran  toward  the  street  door,  scarcely 
knowing  whither  he  was  going,  when  he 
was  arrested  by  a  couple  of  men,  for  debt. 
He  made  no  resistance,  but  talking  inco- 
herently  to  himself ,  snffered  them  to  carry 
him  peaceably  to  prison.  He  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  that  was  fumished  him,  and 
Roon  feil  asleep  as  quietly  as  if  in  his  own 
house;  for  both  body  and  mind  had  lost 
their  sensibility,  through  violent  effort  and 
fatigue. 

The  sun  had  shot  into  his  prison  with 
a  red  and  dusty  ray  before  he  awoke ;  and 
for  a  time  he  could  not  recoUect  where  he 
was,  or  what  had  passed.  Presently  he 
muttered  to  himself,  —  „In  prison,  and 
foT  murder,  and  die  on  a  gaUows!"  The 
tuming  of  the  key  roused  him  a  little.  „My 
brain  *8  disordered."  A  man  handed  him 
a  letter  and  left  the  room.  He  gazed  on 
it  foT  a  while  without  noticing  whose  band 
it  was.    „My  6od,  my  mother!"  cried 
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he,  at  last ;  ,,and  am  I  to  be  your  murderer 
too!'' 

Mrs.  Thornton  had  heard  from  old  Mr. 
Beckford  of  the  attachment  laid  npon  her 
son's  property  immediately  after  his  leaving 
the  citj,  and  she  had  written  in  a  State  of 
mind  that  showed  she  could  not  much  longer 
endure  her  sufferings.  Mr.  Beckford,  at  her 
eamest  request,  had  gone  to  her.  His  ne- 
phew  had  left  town  unexpectedly;  but  the 
onlj  suspicion  was  that  he  had  fled  with 
Mrs.  Thornton,  and  that  her  husband  had 
now  retomed  after  an  unsuccessful  search. 
Thomton's  anguish  was  dreadfui,  —  his 
mother  dangeronsly  ill,  and  made  so  bj 
him,  and  yet  he  not  allowed  to  see  her!  — 
„She  will  die«  believing  that  I  cared  not 
for  her;  and  yet  I  dare  not  let  her  know 
why  I  cannot  see  her." 

In  a  day  or  two  came  another  letter, 
and  from  Mr.  Beckford ;  for  the  mother  was 
too  feeble  to  write.  Thomton's  impatience 
was  now  almost  maddening.  At  times  he 
raved  like  a  roaniac,  then  suddenly  sank 
down  into  a  State  of  torpor,  tili  the  remem- 
brance  of  his  father,  bis  leaving  bome,  the 
misery  he  had  bronght  npon  himself  and 
his  friends,  again  nishcd  upon  him.  Then 
would  suddenlj  appear  the  face  of  Isaac, 
as  he  saw  him  die;  and  he  would  spring 
up  and  stand  as  if  frozen  with  horror. 

This  was  not  to  endure  long.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford wrote  a  letter  to  him,  stating  that  his 
release  was  procured,  and'  nrging  him  to 
set  off  immediately  by  the  conveyance  fur- 
nished;  for  that  his  mother,  unfortunately, 
had  heard  of  his  imprisonment,  and  that 
the  shock  had  been  a  violent  one  to  her, 
in  her  weak  condition. 

Thornton  was  Standing  in  a  State  of 
apparent  insensibility  when  the  keeper  en- 
tered. He  did  not  notice  that  any  one  was 
in  the  room;  but  when  his  eye  feil  upon 
the  letter,  as  it  was  handed  to  him,  he  seized 
it  as  a  caged  lion  would  his  food.  He  ran 
his  fiery  eyes  over  it,  then  shook  it  from 
his  band  as  if  it  had  been  a  snake  he  held. 
„This  is  not  her  blood",  muttered  he,  look- 
ing  closely  at  one  band ,  then  at  the  other, 
as  if  oounting  the  spots.  „No,  no,  this  is 
Isaac's,  —  I  know  it  well,  —  my  old  sohool- 
fellow,  Isaac's  blood.'^  He  stood  a  few 
roinutes  perfectly  still,  then  pressed  his  band 
to  his  forehead,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  him- 
self. „Where  have  I  been?  —  Ha!  I  re- 
member  now," 


„My  horse,  my  horse!  —  Is  he  ready?" 
he  asked  eagerly  of  the  servant,  who  was 
entering  the  apartment. 

„At  the  gate,  Sir.  But  you  are  not 
ready." 

„True,  true!"  And  he  suffered  the  man 
to  equip  him.  He  looked  at  himself  for  a 
moment,  as  if  not  knowing  for  wbat  purpose 
he  was  so  dressed.  Then,  as  the  thought 
Struck  him,  he  darted  out  of  the  prison, 
and  running  to  the  gate«  threw  himself  upon 
the  beast,  and  dashing  the  rowels  into  his 
sides,  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

There  was  now  but  one  purpose  in  his 
mind,  and  he  clung  to  it  with  a  spasmodic 
grasp;  and  the  speed  with  which  he  rode, 
and  his  intense  eagemess,  nearly  fired  his  . 
brain.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  bome;  he  saw 
nothing  round  him ;  he  minded  not  hill  or 
hollow. 

The  horse's  nostrils  shut  and  dilated 
fast,  and  the  sweat  ran  down  his  hoofs, 
when  Thornton  came  in  sight  of  the  house. 
Once  more  he  urged  him  on,  and  then 
reached  the  door.  He  tossed  ^e  reins  on 
the  neck  of  the  panting  beast,  and  throw- 
ing  himself  off,  was  in  an  instant  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  The  Chamber  door  was 
shut  As  he  flung  it  open,  he  rushcd  toward 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  On  it  lay,  with  a  white 
sheet  over  it,  the  corpse  of  his  mother.  His 
hands  spread,  his  eyes  glared  wide,  and  his 
hair  stood  on  end.  One  shudder  passed 
through  his  frame,  as  if  it  would  have 
snapped  every  stretched  fibre.  Tearing  with 
a  grasp  the  hair  from  his  head,  he  gave  a 
shriek,  enough  to  have  awakened  the  dead, 
and  ran,  mad,  from  the  Chamber. 

Old  Mr.  Beckford,  hearing  a  noise  over- 
head,  stepped  to  the  parlour  door,  and  saw 
Thornton  Coming  down  stairs.  He  called 
out.  Thornton  answered  not  a  word,  but 
rushed  by  him,  the  hair  in  his  clenched 
fingers.  As  he  passed,  he  tumed  his  eyes 
on  the  old  man,  —  the  sockets  sent  out 
nothing  but  flame.  The  old  gentleman 
followed,  trembling,  to  the  door,  and  looked 
out,  but  he  was  gone.  The  noise  came  and 
went  like  a  thunder-clap,  and  all  was  still 
again. 

He  pnshed  eagerly  on,  not  regarding 
whither  he  was  going;  and  the  horae  took 
the  same  course  Thornton  did  the  first  time 
he  left  bome. 

At  last  he  strack  upon  the  heaüi,  and 
rode  onward  tili  he  canie  where  the  way 
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foriced.  Hifl  recoüection  retarned  at  once. 
He  cheeked  his  horse  soddenly,  and  looked 
over  the  track  he  had  once  passed.  His 
lip  quivered,  and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 
j^Ages  of  misery  have  rolled  over  me  sinoe 
then^%  Said  he,  looking  forward  apon  the 
track  tili  it  was  lost  in  the  distance.  ^To 
the  lefi,  to  the  left !  '^  cried  he  to  his  horse, 
pressing  him  on;  „for  that,  I  then  said, 
was  ill  oroen,  and  it  saits  me  now/' 

After  Mr.  Beckford  had  laid  the  unhappy 
mother  in  her  grave,  and  had  sent  in  all 
directions  to  gain  infbrmadon  coneeming 
h«r  son,  he  went  to  the  dty  to  make  in- 
qniries  abont  his  nephew. 

The  horse  was  washed  np  near  the  pre- 
cipioe,  but  Isaoc's  body  was  never  found. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  animal  had  taken 
fright,  and  had  fidlen  with  his  rider  into 
the  stream. 

Mrs.  Thomton  was  soon  heard  of  as 
appearing  the  dashing  mistress  of  a  young 
man  in  a  distant  city.  Her  extravagance 
and  vioknt  temper  caused  frequent  changes 
in  this  sort  of  connection,  and  she  soon  sank 
down  into  the  lowest  dass  of  feroales  of 
her  Order,  and  died  as  they  die. 

As  no  accoont  of  Thomton  conld  be 
gained^  it  was  conjectored  that  he  had  either 
destroyed  himself ,  or  had  wandered  away 
a  maniac  It  was  autnmn  when  he  dis- 
appeared;  the  winter  had  set  in  stonnyand 
oold,  and  some  snpposed  he  might  have 
perished. 

Ib  the  early  part  of  the  day,  towards 
the  dose  of  spring,  as  the  widow  Went- 
worth  was  taking  care  of  a  brood  of  chickens 
just  hatched,  a  man  in  a  fisher's  garb  drove 
up  to  her  door.  He  was  seated  in  a  light 
cart,  old  and  shattered,  and  drawn  by  a 
small,  lean  horse.  He  inqaired  whether  she 
could  inform  him  where  lived  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Wentworth. 

„It  is  for  me  you  are  looking,  I  suppose, 
good  man.    What  is  your  will?'^ 

,4-  lyould  ask  yon  to  give  me  a  morsel^S 
said  he,  getting  down  from  his  cart,  „be- 
fore  I  teil  my  errand;  for  I  have  ridden 
ever  since  daybreak,  and  it  has  been  but  a 
ehilly  moming." 

After  finishing  bis  meal,  he  began  as 
follows:  —  „There  was  a  stränge  young 
man  who  made  his  appearance  in  onr  parts 
last  autnmn ;  and  he  has  been  there-abouts  up 
to  this  time.  It  's  dear  that  he  's  not  al- 
together  right  here^S  said  the  man,  touching 


his  forehead;  „but  then  he  wonld  härm 
nobody,  and  kept  wandering  about  all  alone ; 
and  so  we  never  troubled  him.^^ 

„Well,  what  of  him?"  said  the  old 
woman,  eagerly;  for  she  immediately  con- 
jectured  who  it  might  be. 

„I  fear  he  's  dying",  said  the  man. 
„He  was  not  seen  all  along  shore  for  many 
days,  and  some  of  us  went  to  his  hut;  and 
there  he  was  lying,  looking  like  one  of  the 
dead.  But  he  was  sensible  enough  then, 
and  begged  that  we  would  find  a  widow  of 
the  name  of  Wentworth,  (who  I  thought 
firom  his  account  must  live  hereabouts,)  and 
bring  her  to  him  before  he  died ;  ,for',  said 
he,  ,  she  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  liviog 
that  has  any  love  for  me.'" 

„And  did  he  teil  his  name?'' 

„ No",  said  the  man.  „We  asked  him ; 
but  he  Said  it  was  no  matter,  and  that  you 
would  remember  him  to  whom  you  told 
your  Story,  and  talked  so  holily  when  the 
sun  was  going  down.  ,She  'U  not  have 
forgotten  it',  he  said,  ,as  I  did,  when  I  most 
needed  it.'" 

„And  think  you  he  's  dying?"  asked 
she.  —  „It  matters  not",  she  said  to  her- 
seif." 

„There  must  be  life  in  him  yet",  re- 
plied  the  fisher. 

„I  saw  the  tear  in  his  eye",  she  con- 
tinued  to  herseif,  „when  I  told  him  of  Sally ; 
and  I  have  talked  with  him  by  her  grave; 
and  I  will  lay  him  in  the  ground,  too,  when 
he  dies.  —  Which  way,  and  how  far  is  it, 
to  the  place,  good  man?" 

„A  dozen  miles,  or  so,  due  east,  as  I 
guess." 

„How  am  I  to  get  there  and  back?" 
asked  she. 

„With  me",  he  answered;  „for  this  is 
the  only  coach  in  all  our  neck  of  land,  and 
this  the  only  steed,  ragged  as  he  looks,  ex- 
cept  the  poor  young  man's ;  and  he  's  in  no 
better  condition  now." 

The  old  woman,  having  found  a  friend 
to  take  Charge  of  her  house,  began  her 
joumey. 

„We  were  all  out  a  fishing,  except  our 
old  woman,"  said  the  man,  as  they  rode 
along.  „When  we  got  back,  she  told  us 
that  a  young  man ,  a  gentleman ,  and  well 
dressed,  had  been  to  the  hut  two  or  three 
times  for  food,  and  that  he  always  took  it 
away  with  him.  She  would  not  receive  his 
money,  for  he  appeared  not  to  be  in  his 
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right  mind«  But  he  never  failed  leaving 
some  on  the  table.  Whether  or  not  he  knew 
of  onr  i-eturn  I  can't  say;  but  we  saw 
nothing  of  him,  tili  one  daj,  passing  an  old 
hut  which  we  had  left  for  a  better,  we  spied 
him  sitting  at  the  door,  and  his  horse  feed- 
ing on  the  ooarse  grass  near  it.  As  soon 
as  he  discovered  na  he  went  in,  and  he  ever 
shnnned  us.  We  have  seen  him  looking  for 
shell-fish  among  the  rocks,  and  canying 
home  wreck-wood  for  firing.  How,  with 
that  little,  he  kept  himself  warm  throogh 
the  nights  of  winter,  I  cannot  teil.  And  fbr 
aught  we  conld  find,  dried  sea-weed  mnst 
have  been  his  bedding.  We  have  aometimes 
left  food  near  his  hut,  and  his  horse  used 
now  and  then  to  sharö  the  soant  fare  of 
this  pony  here;  fbr  I  oould  not  but  pitj 
him,  though  a  beast,  when  the  sieet  drove 
Sharp  against  him/^ 

As  they  drew  near  the  shore,  a  heavy 
sea-fog  was  setting  in.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  sun  was  hid,  and  the  damp  stood  on  the 
nag's  long,  shaggy  ooat,  like  raindrops. 
They  soon  heard  the  low  growl  of  the  sea ; 
and  tuming  a  high  point  of  land,  they  saw 
near  them  multitudes  of  breakers,  foaming 
and  roaring,  and  fiinging  themselves  ashore 
like  sea*monsters  aller  their  prey. 

They  were  descending  slowly  through  the 
heavy  sands  to  the  beach,  when  they  heard 
two  persons  calling  to  each  other  in  a  sharp 
key.  The  voioes  sounded  as  at  a  distance; 
but  in  a  rooment  they  saw  just  ahead  of 
them,  and  Coming  towards  them  out  of  the 
spray  and  mist,  a  man  in  a  sailor's  jacket, 
and  a  woman  in  one  of  the  same,  with  a 
man's  hat  &stened  under  her  chin  by  a  red 
handkerchief.  A  startling,  mysterions  feel- 
ing  passed  over  the  old  woman,  as  if  those 
she  saw  were  something  more  than  human, 
and  were  given  another  nature  to  be  dwel- 
lers  in  the  sea. 

„Is  there  life  in  him?"  cried  her  gnide, 
as  they  passed.  —  „Seant  alive,''  called  out 
the  woman.  The  old  widow  looked  back. 
They  had  passed  into  the  mist  again,  and 
were  out  of  sight. 

They  had  not  ridden  far  along  the  beach, 
before  the  fog  began  to  break  away,  and 
the  sea  and  sand  fiashed  upon  them  with  a 
blinding  brightness.  They  dragged  on  a 
mile  or  two  farther,  wh^n  the  sky  became 
gloomy,  and  the  wind  began  to  rise. 

^,And  is  all  as  desolate  as  this?^^  asked 
the  old  woman,  looking  over  the  shapeless 


sand-hiUs,  whidi  stretdied  away,  one  bebind 
another,  without  end,  and  seeming  as  if 
heaved  up  and  washed  by  the  sea,  then  left 
bare  to  sight 

„There  is  little  that  's  better,"  answered 
the  man. 

„And  have  you  no  other  growth  than 
this  yellowish,  reedy  grass,  that  spears  up 
scantily  out  of  these  hüls  of  sand  ?" 

„'T  is  not  so  ill  a  sight  to  us,  either, 
who  have  nothing  greener,"  answered  the 
man ,  a  little  hurt.  „And  there  's  a  brigfat 
red  berry  that  looks  gay  enough  amongst 
it  But  peace!  for  here  's  the  hat  of  tfae 
dying  man." 

It  was  of  roagh  boards ,  some  of  which 
faung  loose  and  creaking  in  the  wind.  It 
was  tumed  almost  black,  except  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  which  shone  with  a  gray- 
ish  crust;  and  a  comer  of  a  decayed  chim- 
ney  was  seen  Coming  out  but  a  little  above 
the  roof.  On  the  ridge  of  one  of  the  sand- 
hills  by  the  house  stood,  with  his  drooping 
head  from  them,  the  starved,  diarp-boned 
horse,  the  sand  whirling  round  him  like 
drifting  snow.  „Poor  fellow!"  said  the 
man;  „when  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  fuU 
of  metüe,  and  snuffed  the  air,  and  looked 
with  pricked  ears  and  wild  eyes  out  upon 
the  sea,  as  if  he  would  bound  over  it." 

The  old  woman  opened  the  door  cauti- 
ously.  A  gray-headed  man  was  sitting  by 
a  sort  of  crib  of  rougfa  boards,  in  whidi 
lay  Thomton,  his  eyes  closed,  his  cheek 
hollow  and  pale,  and  his  mouth  relaxed 
and  open. 

„Is  this  he,"  said  she  to  herseif,  as  she 
looked  upon  him,  „of  the  bnming  eye  and 
bot  cheek  and  firm-set  mouth ,  of  fiery  and 
untamed  passions?  I  did  not  look  to  see 
you  coroe  to  such  an  end,  much  as  I  feared 
for  you.  May  your  sufierings  here  be  some 
atonement  for  your  sins.  All  was  not  evil 
in  you.  Many  have  died  happier  than  you 
who  had  less  of  good  in  them,  and  have 
left  a  better  name  behind  than  you  will 
leave."  A  tear  di'opped  irom  her  on  his 
forehead.  He  opened  his  eyes  sleepily  upon 
her.  The  colour  came  to  his  dieek;  he 
lifted  his  band  to  hers  with  a  weak  motion, 
and  looked  towards  the  old  man.  —  „Leave 
US  alone  fbr  a  while,"  said  the  widow. 

He  spoke.  „I  have  been  a  sinfnl  man,'^ 
he  said,  in  a  faint,  broken  voice.  He  paased, 
and  his  look  became  wild.  „My  futher,  — 
and  Isaac,  Isaac,  —  he  f^,  —  and  my 
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mother.  Did  I  kill  tiiem  all?^^  His  eyes 
appeftred  to  fasten  on  an  object  in  the  dis- 
tanoe.  He  then  dosed  his  lids  hard,  as  if 
trying  to  shut  out  something  frightful. 

„What  looked  jon  at?  asked  the  widow. 

9»0,  jou  oould  not  see  her.  She  is  seen 
of  none  but  roe.  I'  ve  looked  npon  the  sight 
a  thousand  times.  I'  ve  seen  her  shrouded 
body  rising  and  falling  with  the  waves, 
stretched  oat  as  it  was  on  her  deathbed; 
and  it  has  bent  not,  and  it  has  floated 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  tili  I  could  look 
no  longer.  And  there,  too,  has  she  stood 
for  hours,  on  that  small  white  rock  yonder, 
that  rises  out  of  the  sea,^^  said  he,  trying 
eagerlj  to  raise  himself  and  look  out  to- 
wards  it.  „Yes,  there  has  she  stood,  beckon- 
ing  me,  when  the  sun  beat  apon  it;  and  I 
was  made  to  look  on  it  tili  its  glare  tnmed 
all  around  me  bla<^.  I  Ve  tried  to  rush  into 
the  sea  to  her,  thoagh  the  waves  ran  so 
heavybetween  us;  bnt  I  was  held  back  tili 
the  sweat  streamed  down  mj  body  and  I 
feil  on  the  sand.^^  He  gasped  for  breath, 
and  lay  panting.  At  last  he  recovered  a 
little,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  looked  slowly 
about  him.  His  lips  moved.  The  old  woman 
bent  over  him,  and  heard  him  breathe  out, 
„Grod  for^ve  my  sins!^^ 

„Grod  will  forgive  the  r^)entant,  however 
wii^ed  they  have  been,^^  said  the  widow. 
He  gave  a  look  of  hope.  —  ,,1'  ve  asked 


it  of  Him  day  and  night ,  when  I  had  my 
mind ;  T  ve  prayed  to  Him,  stretched  on  the 
bare,  oold  rocks,  and  when  I  dared  not  look 
up.  Will  not  you  pray  for  me?  Will  none 
of  the  good  pray  for  me?'* 

She  knelt  down  by  him,  with  her  hands 
dasped,  and  looked  npward.  There  was 
an  agony  of  soul  for  a  moment,  —  she 
could  not  speak.  The  tears  rolled  down  her 
wrinkled  cheeks,  and  then  she  prayed  aloud. 
And  firom  the  shore  went  up  a  prayer  fer- 
vent  and  holy  as  ever  ascended  from  the 
house  of  Grod.  And  the  dying  man  prayed 
with  her,  in  the  spirit.  She  ended,  and, 
laying  her  band  on  his  forehead,  said,  in  a 
solemn  voice,  „My  son,  I  trost  there  is 
merey  for  you  with  God." 

He  looked  npward  and  tried  to  clasp  his 
hands.  It  was  his  last  efibrt,  and  he  sank 
away  with  a  countenanoe  as  pladd  as  if 
£ftlling  into  a  gentle  sleep. 

The  old  widow  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
gazing  on  the  lifeless  body.  At  last  she 
said  to  herseif,  withont  tumlng  away,  — 
„He  must  not  be  laid  here,  as  an  ontcast; 
for  the  sands  willdrive  over  him,  ancT  there 
will  be  no  mark  where  he  rests.  I  will 
take  him  with  me,  and  lay  him  by  the 
stream  near  my  home.  And,  when  I  die,  1 
will  be  gathered  with  him  and  with  my 
child  to  one  grave.^' 


JAMES  FENIMOTtE  COOPER 

Born  1789.    Died  1851. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STORM  IN 

WHICH  THE  ROYAL  CAROLINE  WENT 

DOWN. 

The  ocean  itself  appeared  admonished 
that  a  quick  and  violent  change  was  nigh. 
The  waves  had  ceased  to  break  in  their 
former  foaming  and  brilliant  crests ;  but 
black  masses  of  the  water  were  seen  lifting 
their  surly  snmmits  against  the  eastem  ho- 
rizon,  no  longer  relieved  by  their  scintillat- 
ing  Inrightness,  or  shedding  their  own  pecn- 
liar  and  luoid  atmosphere  around  them.  The 


breeze  which  had  been  so  fresh,  and  which 
had  even  blown,  at  times,  with  a  foroe  that 
nearly  amounted  to  a  little  gale,  was  lulling 
and  beooming  uncertain,  as  though  awed  by 
the  more  violent  power  that  was  gathering 
along  the  borders  of  the  sea,  in  the  direction 
of  the  neighbouring  oontinent  £ach  mo- 
ment, the  eastem  puflb  of  air  lost  their 
strength,  and  became  more  and  more  feeble, 
ontil,  in  an  incredible  short  period,  the  heavy 
sails  were  heard  flapping  against  the  masts 
—  a  frightful  and  ominous  calm  suooeed- 
ed.     —     —     —     —     —     —     —     - 
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yyLaj  the  after  yards  sqaare!^^  he  Said, 
io  a  voice  which  was  heard  hj  every  man 
on  deck,  though  bis  words  were  apparently 
spoken  bat  little  above  bis  breath.  Even 
the  creaking  of  the  blocks,  as  the  spars 
catne  slowly  and  heayily  round  to  the  in- 
dioated  position,  oontributed  to  the  imposing 
diaracter  of  the  moment,  and  soanded,  in 
the  ears  of  all  the  instructed  listeners ,  like 
notes  of  fearful  preparation. 

,,Haul  np  the  oourses  !^'  resumed  Wilder, 
after  a  tboaghtinl,  brief  interval,  with  the 
same  eloquent  calmness  of  manner.  Then, 
taking  another  glance  at  the  threatening  ho- 
rizon,  he  added  with  emphasis,  „Furl  them 
—  furl  them  both.  Away  aloft,  and  band 
jour  courses,^'  he  continued,  in  a  shout; 
„roll  them  up,  cbeerily ;  in  with  them,  bojs, 
dieerilj;  inl" 

The  conscious  seamen  took  their  im- 
pulses  from  the  tones  of  their  Commander. 
In  a  moment,  twenty  dark  forms  were  seen 
leaping  up  the  rigging,  with  the  alacritj  of 
so  manj  quadrupeds;  and,  in  another  mi- 
nute,  the  vast  and  powerful  sheet?  of  canvas 
were  effectually  rendered  harmless,  bj  secur- 
ing  them  in  tight  rolls  to  their  respective 
spars.  The  men  descended  as  swiftly  as 
they  had  mounted  to  the  yards;  and  then 
sncceeded  another  short  and  breathing  pause. 
At  this  moment,  a  candle  would  have  sent 
its  flame  perpendicularly  towards  the  hea- 
vens.  The  ship,  missing  the  steadying  power 
of  the  seas,  which,  boweyer,  began  to  be 
more  diminutive,  at  each  instant;  as  though 
the  Startled  dement  was  recalling,  into  the 
security  of  its  own  vast  bosom,  that  portion 
of  its  particles  which  had,  just  before,  been 
permitted  to  gambol  so  madly  over  its  sur- 
iace,  The  water  washed  sullenly  along  the 
side  of  the  ship,  or,  as  she  labouring  rose 
from  one  of  her  frequent  falls  into  the  hol- 
lows  of  the  waves,  it  shot  back  into  the 
ocean  from  her  decks,  in  numberless  little 
glittering  cascades.  Every  hue  of  the  hea- 
vens,  every  sound  of  the  element,  and  each 
dusky  and  anxious  countenance  that  was 
visibie,  helped  to  prodaim  the  intense  inter- 
est  of  the  moment. 

As  the  gust  approached,  Wilder  had 
seized  the  slight  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  changeful  puflb  of  air,  to  get  the  ship  as 
mnch  as  possible  before  the  wind;  but  the 
sluggish  movement  of  the  vessel  met  neÜher 
the  wishes  of  bis  own  impatience  nor  the 
exigendes  of  the  moment.    Her  bows  had 


slowly  and  heavily  fallen  off  from  the  north, 
leaving  her  predsdy  in  a  Situation  to  re- 
ceive  the  first  shock  on  her  broadside. 
Happy  it  was  for  all  who  had  life  at  rtsk 
in  that  defenceless  vessel,  that  she  was  not 
fated  to  recdve  the  whole  weight  of  the 
tempost  at  a  blow.  The  saus  fluttered  and 
trembled  on  their  massive  yards,  bellying 
and  ooUapsing  altemately  for  a  minute,  and 
then  the  rashing  wind  swept  over  them  in 
a  hurricane. 

The  Caroline  received  the  blast  like  a 
stout  and  buoyant  ship,  yidding  readüy  to 
its  Impulse,  until  her  side  lay  nearly  in- 
cumbent  on  the  element  in  which  she  float- 
ed;  and  then,  as  if  the  fearful  fabric  were 
consdous  of  its  jeopardy,  it  seemed  to  lift 
its  redining  masts  again,  struggUng  to  work 
its  way  heavily  through  the  water. 

„Keep  the  heim  a-weather  I  Jam  it  a- 
weather,  for  your  life!"  shouted  Wilder, 
amid  the  roar  of  the  gust 

The  Veteran  Seaman  at  the  whed  obeyed 
the  Order  with  steadiness;  but  in  vain  he 
kept  bis  eyes  rivetted  on  the  margin  of  bis 
head-sail,  in  Order  to  watch  the  manner  the 
ship  would  obey  its  power.  Twice  more, 
in  as  many  moments,  the  tall  masts  feil  to- 
wards the  horizon,  waving  as  often  gracefully 
upward,  and  then  they  3ridded  to  the  mighty 
pressure  of  the  wind ,  until  the  whole  ma- 
chine lay  prostrate  on  the  water. 

„Reflectl"  Said  Wilder,  seizing  the  be- 
wildered  Earing  by  the  arm ,  as  the  latter 
rushed  madly  up  the  steep  of  the  deck;  ,)it 
is  our  duty  to  be  calm;  bring  hither  an 
axe." 

Quick  as  the  thought  which  gave  the 
Order,  the  admonished  mate  complied,  jump- 
ing  into  the  mizzenchannels  of  the  ship,  to 
execute,  with  bis  own  hands,  the  mandate 
that  he  well  knew  must  follow. 

„Shall  I  cut?'*  he  demanded,  with  up- 
lifled  arms ,  and  in  a  voice  that  atoned  for 
bis  momentary  confasion,  by  its  steadiness 
and  force. 

„Hold!  Does  the  ship  mind  her  hdm  at 
all?" 

„Not  an  inch,  sir." 

„Then  cut,"  Wilder  dearly  and  calmly 
added. 

A  Single  blow  sufficed  for  the  dtscharge 
of  the  momentary  act.  Extended  to  the 
utmost  powers  of  endurance,  by  the  vast 
weight  it  upbeld,  the  lanyard  Struck  by 
Earing  no  sooner  parted ,  than  each  of  its 
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fellows  snapped  in  suooession,  leaying  the 
mast  dependent  on  itself  a]one  for  the  Sup- 
port of  all  its  ponderous  and  complicated 
hamper.  The  Cracking  of  the  wood  came 
next;  and  then  the  rigging  feil,  like  a  tree 
that  had  been  sapped  at  its  fonndation,  the 
little  distance  that  still  existed  between  it 
and  the  sea. 

„Does  she  fall  off?'^  instantlj  called 
Wilder  to  the  observant  Seaman  at  the  wheel. 

„She  jielded  a  little,  Sir;  but  this  new 
sqnall  is  bringing  her  np  again.^ 

„Shall  I  cut?^^  shonted  Earing  from  the 
main  rigging,  whither  he  had  leaped,  like  a 
tiger  who  had  bounded  on  bis  prey. 
i^    „Cut!"  was  the  answer. 

^A  loud  and  imposing  crash  soon  fluc- 
this  order,  thongh  not  befbre  several 
heavj  blows  had  been  Struck  into  the  mas- 
sive mast  itself.  As  before,  the  seas  re- 
ceived  the  tumbling  maze  of  spars,  rigging, 
and  sails;  the  vessel  surging,  at  the  same 
instant,  from  its  recumbent  position,  and 
rolling  far  and  heavily  to  windward. 

„She  rightsi  she  rights !"  exdaimed  twenty 
Yoices  which  had  been  hitherto  mute,  in  a 
suspenso  that  involved  life  and  death. 

„Eeep  her  head  away!^^  added  the  still 
calm  but  deeply  authoritative  voice  of  the 
young  Commander.  „Stand  by  to  furl  the 
fore-topsail  —  let  it  hang  a  moment  to 
drag  the  ship  clear  of  the  wreck  —  cut, 
cut  —  cheerily,  men  —  hatchets  and  knives 
—  cut  with  all,  and  cut  of  all !" 
9  ^  As  the  men  now  work^  with  the  iresh- 
ened  vigour  of  revived  hope,  the  ropes  that 
still  oonfined  the  fallen  spars  to  the  vessel 
were  quickly  severed;  and  the  Caroline,  by 
this  time  dead  before  the  gale,  appeared  bare- 
ly  to  touch  the  foam  that  covered  the  sea, 
Uke  a  bird  that  was  swift  upon  the  wing 
skimming  the  waters.  The  wind  came  over 
the  waste  in  gusts,  that  rumbled  like  distant 
thunder,  and  with  a  power  that  seemed  to 
threaten  to  lift  the  ship  and  its  Contents 
from  its  proper  dement,  to  deliver  it  to 
one  still  more  variable  and  treacherous.  As 
a  prudent  and  sagacious  Seaman  had  let  fly 
the  halyards  of  the  solitary  sail  that  re- 
mained,  at  the  moment  when  the  squall  ap- 
proached,  the  loosened  but  lowered  topsail 
was  now  distended  in  a  manner  that  threat- 
ened  to  drag  after  it  the  only  mast  which 
still  stood.  Wilder  instantly  saw  the  ne- 
cessity  of  getting  rid  of  the  sail,  and  he 
also  saw  the  utter  impossibility  of  securing 


it.  Calling  Earing  to  his  side,  he  pointed 
out  the  danger,  and  gave  the  necessary  order. 

„Tou  spar  cannot  stand  such  shocks 
much  longer,^'  he  concluded;  „and  should 
it  go  over  the  bows,  some  fatal  blow  might 
be  given  to  the  ship  at  the  rate  she  is  mov- 
ing.  A  man  or  two  must  be  sent  alofl  to 
cut  the  sail  from  the  yards.*' 

„The  stick  is  bending  Uke  a  willow 
whip,"  retumed  the  mate,  „and  the  lower 
mast  itself  is  sprung.  There  would  be  great 
danger  in  trusting  a  life  in  that  top,  while 
such  wild  squalls  as  these  are  breathing 
around  us." 

„You  may  be  right,"  retumed  Wilder, 
with  a  sudden  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
what  the  other  had  said.  „Stay  you  then 
here;  and  if  any  thing  befal  me,  try  to  get 
the  vessel  into  port  as  far  north  as  the 
Capes  of  Virginia,  at  least ;  on  no  account 
attempt  Hatteras  in  the  present  condition 
of " 

„What  would  you  do,  Captain  Wilder?*' 
interrupted  the  mate,  laying  his  band  pow- 
erfully  on  the  Shoulder  of  his  Commander, 
who  he  observed  had  already  thrown  his 
sea-cap  on  the  deck,  and  was  preparing  to 
divest  himself  of  some  of  his  outer  garments. 

„I  go  aloft,  to  ease  the  mast  of  that 
topsail,  without  which  we  lose  the  spar, 
and  possibly  the  ship.'* 

„Ay,  ay,  I  See  that  piain  enough;  but 
shall  it  be  said  another  did  the  duty  of  Ed- 
ward Earing?  It  is  your  business  to  carry 
the  vessel  into  the  Capes  of  Virgima,  and 
mine  to  cut  the  topsail  adrift.  If  barm 
comes  to  me,  why,  put  it  in  the  log,  with 
a  Word  or  two  about  the  manner  in  which 
I  played  my  part.  This  is  always  the  best 
and  proper  epitaph  for  a  sailor." 

Wilder  made  no  resistance ;  but  resumed 
his  watchful  and  reflecting  attitude,  with 
the  simplicity  of  one  who  had  been  too  long 
trained  to  the  discharge  of  oertain  obliga- 
tions  himself,  to  manifest  surprise  that  an- 
other should  acknowledge  their  imperative 
character.  In  the  mean  time,  Earing  pro- 
ceeded  steadily  to  perform  what  he  had  just 
promised.  Passing  into  the  waist  of  the 
ship,  he  provided  himself  with  a  suitable 
hatchet,  and  then,  without  speaking  a  syl- 
lable  to  any  of  the  mute  but  attentive  sea- 
men,  he  sprang  into  the  fbre-rigging,  every 
stand  and  ropeyard  of  which  was  tightened 
by  the  strain  nearly  to  snapping.  The 
understanding  eyes  of  his  observers  com- 
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prehended  bis  intentioQ ;  and,  wUh  preoisely 
the  sarae  pride  of  Station  as  had  urged  him 
to  the  dangerous  undertaking,  four  or  five 
of  the  eider  mariners  jumped  upon  the  rat- 
lings,  to  mount  with  him  into  an  air  that 
apparentlj  teemed  with  a  hundred  hurri- 
canes. 

„Lie  down  out  of  that  fore-rigging  I" 
shouted  Wilder,  through  a  deck-trumpet; 
„lie  down;  all,  but  the  mate,  lie  down!'^ 
His  words  were  bome  past  the  inattentive 
ears  of  the  excited  and  mortiiSed  followers 
of  Earing,  but  thej  failed  of  their  efiect. 
Each  man  was  too  much  bent  on  his  own 
eamest  purpose  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of 
recaL  In  less  than  a  minute,  the  whole 
were  scattered  along  the  jards,  prepared  to 
obey  the  signal  of  their  ofBcer.  The  mate 
cast  a  iook  about  him;  and,  perceiving  that 
the  time  was  oomparativelj  favourable,  he 
Struck  a  blow  upon  the  large  rope  that  con- 
fined  one  of  the  angles  of  the  distended  and 
bursting  sail  to  the  lower  jard.  The  effect 
was  much  the  same  as  would  be  produoed  hj 
knocking  away  the  key-stone  of  an  ill-ce- 
mented  arch.  The  canvas  brbke  from  all  its 
fastenings  with  a  loud  explosion ,  and  for 
an  instant,  was  seen  sailing  in  the  air  a 
head  of  the  ship,  as  though  sustained  on 
the  wings  of  an  eagle.  The  yessel  rose  on 
a  sluggish  wave  —  the  lingering  remains 
of  the  former  breeze  —  and  then  settled 
heavily  over  the  rolling  surge,  bome  down 
alike  bj  its  own  weight  and  the  renewed 
violence  of  the  gusts.  At  this  critical  in- 
stant, while  the  seamen  alofl  were  still  gaz- 
ing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  doud  of 
canvas  had  disappeared,  a  lanjard  of  the 
lower  rigging  parted,  with  a  crack  that  eyen 
reached  the  ears  of  Wilder. 

„Lie  downl"  he  shouted  fearfuUy  through 
his  trumpet;  „down  by  the  backstays ;  down 
for  your  lives;  every  man  of  you,  down!" 

A  solitaiy  individual  of  them  all  pro- 
fited  by  the  waming,  and  was  seen  gliding 
towards  the  deck  with  the  velodty  of  the 
wind.  But  rope  parted  after  rope,  and  the 
fatal  snapping  of  the  wood  instantly  follow- 
ed.  For  a  moment  the  towering  maze  tot- 
tered,  and  seemed  to  wave  towards  every 
quarter  of  the  heavens;  and  then,  yielding 
to  the  movements  of  the  bull,  the  whole 
feil  with  a  heavy  crash  into  the  sea.  Elach 
oord,  lanyard,  or  stay  snapped ,  when  it  re- 
ceived  the  strain  of  its  new  position,  as 
though  it  had  been  made  of  thread,  leaving 


the  naked  and  despoiled  bull  of  the  Caro- 
line to  drive  onward  before  the  tempest,  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress. 

A  mute  and  eloquent  pause  succeeded 
this  disaster.  It  appeared  as  if  elements 
themselves  were  appeased  by  their  work, 
and  something  like  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
awful  rushing  of  the  winds  might  have 
been  fancied.  Wilder  sprang  to  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  distinctly  beheld  thevictims 
who  still  clung  to  their  frail  support.  He 
even  saw  Earing  waving  his  band  in  adieu, 
with  a  seaman's  heart,  and  like  a  man  who 
not  only  feit  how  desperate  was  his  Situa- 
tion, but  one  who  knew  how  to  meet  his 
fate  with  resignation.  Then  the  wreck  of 
spars,  with  all  who  clung  to  it,  was  8¥f%l- 
lowed  up  in  the  body  of  the  frightful ,  pre- 
tematural-looking  mist,  which  extended  on 
every  side  of  the  vessel  from  the  ocean  to 
the  clouds. 

„Stand  by,  to  clear  away  a  boati"  shouted 
Wilder,  without  pausing  to  think  of  the 
impossibility  of  one's  swimming,  or  of  eflect- 
ing  the  least  good  in  so  violent  a  tomado. 

But  the  amazed  and  confounded  seamen 
who  remained  needed  not  Instruction  in  this 
matter.  No  man  moved,  nor  was  the  small- 
est  Symptom  of  obedience  given.  The 
mariners  looked  wildly  around  them,  each 
endeavouriug  to  traoe,  in  the  dusky  coon- 
tenanoe  of  the  other,  his  opinion  of  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  evil;  bu)  not  a  mouth  was  opened 
among  them  alL 

„It  is  too  late,  itis  too  late!^^  murmured 
Wilder  to  himself;  „human  skill  and  human 
efibrts  could  not  have  saved  them." 

„Ship,  ho!^^  Nighthead  muttered  at  his 
elbow,  in  a  voice  that  teemed  with  a  species 
of  superstitious  awe. 

„Let  him  oome  on,^^  retumed  his  young 
Commander  bitterly;  „the  mischief  is  ready 
finished  to  his  handsl" 


THE  FIGHT. 


A  LONG  roll  of  drums,  from  the  hill  oo- 
cupied  by  the  British,  announced  that  they 
were  on  the  alert,  and  a  corresponding  sig« 
nal  was  immediately  heard  from  the  Ameri- 
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cans.  The  bügle  ^  the^  VHrgJbia&s  etniek 
pp-oia  4üm'4kl  -  tuues,  and  in  a  few  momenU, 
both  the  hüls,  ihe  ene  held  foj-ihe  ro^l 
tfoeps^and  theuther  bjüieirenemiee,  were 
alive  with  armed  men.  Daj  had  begun  to 
dawn,  and  preparadond  were  making-lfy 
eUher-party7  to  give  and  to  receive  the  at- 


tack.  In  numbers  the  Americans  hadgreatly^Jtaüon»^  that  a  feir  pansed  in  eorprise 


the  advantage,  bat  in  discipline  and  equip- 
ments,  the  superioritj  was  entirelj  with 
their  enemies.  The  anrangements  (w  the 
batde-were~brief,  and  ~b7thB^tirae  that  the 
suB  had-  risep,  the  rnüitifr  moved  forwitfd  to 
the-  attftc^e^  The  ground  did  not  admit  of 
the  movements  of  the  horse ,  and  the  only 
duty  that  coold  be  assigned  to  the  dragoons 
was  to  watch  the  moment  of  victory ,  and 
endeavoar  to  improve  the  sncoess  to  the  ut- 
most.  Lawton  aoon  got  hia  wamQi:B..into 
tho  oaddlc)  and  leaving  them  to  the  Charge 
of  HolUster,  he  rode  himself  along  the  line 
of  fbot,  who,  in  varied  dress^  and  imper- 
fectlj  armed,  were  fonned  in  a  shape  that 
in  some  degree  resembled  a  martial  arraj. 
A  ijeotnful  sniile  low^ped  aroond  tho  Mp 
of  Ihe  fcrooper,  as  he  giuded  hie  horse  Boan- 
6k»y — wilh^  a  shaHol  hand,  thremglt  the 
wiadingo  of  their  maks;  .and-as  the  word 
was  given  to  march,  he  tumed  the  flank  of 
the  regiment,  and  followed  close  in  the  rear. 
The  Americans  had  to  descend  into  a  little 
hollow,  and  rise  a  hill  on  its  opposite  side, 
to  approach  the  enemy.  The  descent  was 
made  with  tulerable  steadiness,  nntil  near 


advanced  in  a  beantifol  line,  with  their 
flanks  protected  by  the  formation  of  the 
gröund.  The  appearance  of  the  British  drew 
a  fire  from  the  militia,  whidi  was  given 
with  good  efibct,  and  ibr  a  moment  stag- 
gered  the  regalars.  Bat  they  were  rallied 
by  their  of&cers,  and  threw  in  volley  after 
volley,  with  great  steadiness.  For  a  short 
time  the  firing  was  warm  and  destruetive, 
nntil  the  English  advanced  with  the  bayonet. 
This  assault  the  militia  had  not  sufficient 
discipline  to  withstand.  Their  line  wavered, 
then  paused,  and  ^nallj  hnk»  intfr  -com- 
panieo  and  ü'agmente-ofooinpanieB,  keeping 
up  at  the  same  time  a  scattering  and  de- 
Bultory  fire. 

Lawton  witnessed  these  Operations  in 
sOence,  nor  opened  his  month  to  speak,  nntil 
ihe  field  was  oovered  with  parties  of  the 
flying  Americans.  —  Then,  indeed,  he  seemed 
stung  with  the  disgrace  that  was  thns  heap- 

HeiTlg»  American.  Litentur.  II. 


ed  npon  the  arms  of  his  conntry.  Spnrring 
Roanoke  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  he 
called  to  the  fugitives  in  all  the  strength  of 
his  powerfal  voice.  He  pointed  to  the  enemy, 
and  assured  his  countrymen  that  they  had 
mistaken  the  way.  There-wcks-mich  u  lAh.- 
iiUFQ  of  indifference -and  irony  in  his -earfior- 


more  joined '  them ,  nntil  ronsed  by  the  ex- 
ample  of  the  trooper,  and  stimulated  by 
their  own  spirits ,  they  demanded  to  be  led 
against  their  foe  onoe  more.  „Come  on 
then,  my  brave  friendsl'^  shouted  the  trooper, 
tuming  his  horse's  head  towards  the  British 
line,  one  flank  of  which  was  very  near 
him;  „come  on  and  hold  your  Are  nntil  it 
will  scorch  their  eyebrows."  -Th«^  -men 
«prange  fbrward-and-  followed  -his-  -Mianple, 
neither  giving  nor  reoeiving  a  fire,  mtil 
they  had  reaehed  to  within  «  rery  short 
diatance^  of  the  eaemyr-An  English  sergeant, 


who  had  been  concealed  byarock,  enraged 
with  the  audacity  of  the  officer  who  tbus 
dared  their  arms,  stept  from  behind  his 
Cover,  and  advancing  ^irithin  a  ffiw  yftrds_9.f 
thsi  tEOoper,  levelled  his  musket  —  „Fire, 
and  yon  die,^'  cried  Lawton,  sporring  his 
charger,  whe  sprang  forward  at  tho  instant. 
The  action  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  shook 
the  nerves  of  the  Englishman,  who  drew 
his  trigger  with  an  "n^^'t^*"  aim.  Roanoke 
sprang  wi^  all  his  feetfiromtheearth^  and, 
planging  f  feil  headlong  and  lifeless  at  the 


feet  of  his  destroyer.    Lawton  kept  his-feet, 
the  foot  of  the  hill;  when  the  royal  troops  Land  stood  face  to  face  with  his  enemy,  who 


presented  his  bayonet,  and  made  a  desper- 
ate thrast  at  the  trooper's  heart.  The  steel 
of  their  weapons  emitted  sparks  of  Are,  and 
the  bayonet  flew  ß£ty  feet  in  the  air.  At 
the  next  moment  its  owner  lay  a  quivering 
corpse.  „Come  on  !^'  shonted  the  trooper,  as 
a  body  of  English  appeare^  on  the  rock  and 
threw  in  a  steady  Are;  „come  onl"  he  re- 
peated,  and  brandished  his  sabre  fiercely. 
His  gigantic  form  feil  backward,  likf  a  mftc 
jeetic-pinev  that  was- y4rfdi»g-4e- -tb^  aze; 
Jmt  fitill^  as  he.  Blowly.  feil,  he  oontinned  to 
wield  his  sabre,  and  oaee  mor»  the  4eep 
tones  of  his  voioe  nttOFod,  ,,romfinpl^*  The 
advandng  Americans  pansed  aghast,  as  they 
witnessed  the  fate  of  theur  new  leader ;  and 
then  tuming,  they  left  to  the  royal  troops 
the  victory.  It~was-  neither  tho  intention 
UQi  the.poüiy-oflhe^Bnglioh  Commander  to 
pursiie.his  anooess,  as  he  well  Inew-that 
strong  parües  of  the  Amerieans  wenld  ooen 
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^tfcccopdingljrhe  "ööty'lffrrföd  to  collect  * ' 
hh  wettR^ed ;  and ,  forming  into  *&  {rqtntre, 
lie  eommepced  hi§-  •  rctreat"  töWarte"  ttroir 
flhippiiig.  -Within  twentj  minutes  of  the 
fall  of  Lawton,  the  groimd  was  deserted  by 
both  Engtish  and  Americans. 

When  the  inbabitaats  of  the  conntrj  were 
called  upon  to  enter  the  field,  thej  were 
necessarily  attended  bj  «iMh  eorgical  ad- 
visers  ag  .wwia-  famiihed  Jbiy  the  law-^»tete 
ot  tba  piofMMeii-)  »  the-  intorioT)  «t-ihat 
da^  Dr.  Sitgreaves  ontortaiiied  ^[«»to-aa 
profonod-  ^-eonlempt  -fer  tfae  nradicat  attend- 
anta  ^  4he  -milkia^-aft  tke-eaplaii}  *di4  of 
thd  troopD  themw!)lf<JB.'He  wandered,  there- 
fore,  around  the  field,  casttfig-nnrny  an  eit- 
pgeggi¥e  gtonaa  -<rf  tHgappröbattoii  at  the 
wlight  opftrfltioii»-that  caüigTmdgr-fais  eyö; 
«tat  when,  among  the  flying  troops,  he  found 
that  bis  comrade  and  friend  was  nowbere 
to  be  Seen,  he  hastened  back  to  the  spot  at 
which  HoUister  was  posted,  to  inqoire  if 
the  trooper  was  retnmed.  Of  conrse,  the 
answer  be  received  was  in  the  negative. 
FiUed  with  a  thoasand  uneasy  oonjectures, 
the  surgeon,  without  ragarding)  oi,  indeed, 
withowt  at  all  reflootiDg  upon  aoy  daagers 
that  might  Uß.  Ja  laa- way ,  strode  over  the 
ground  at-4»- anormnng  *ate  to  the  point 
where  he  knew  had  been  the  final  strudle.  L 
Onoe  before,  the  surgeon  had  rescaed  bis 
friend  froro  death,  in  a  similar  Situation,  as 
he  supposed,  and  he  feit  a  secret  joy  in  bis 
own  consdons  skill,  as  he  peroeiTed  Betty 
Flanagan,  seated  on  the  ground,  holding  in 
her  lap  the  head  of  a  man,  whose  size  and 
dress  he  knew  belonged  only  to  the  trooper. 
A&-b€i_%ppiQfich6d  th»  -spet,  the  surgeon  be- 
ea»e  «kmed -a*  ^le  m^yectrof  tfae  washer- 
wonan«  Her  üttie  bladc  bonnet  was  throwu 
asida^  and  her  hair,  whiah  waa  alveady 
Btceakad-wtk.gca^,  iuwg4tfwuid  her  fiAoa 
j&jüaurdeE.-.  „John!  dear  Jobnl^'  said  the 
doctor  tenderly,  as  he  bent  and  laid  his 
band  upon  the  senseless  wrist  of  the  trooper, 
from  which  it  recoiled  with  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  his  fate;  „Johnl  dear  John! 
"vdiere  are  you  hurt?  —  can  I  help  you?" 
„You  talk  to  the  senseless  day^^,  said  Betty, 
rocking  her  body,  and  unconsciously  play- 
ing  with  the  raven  ringlets  of  the  trooper^a 
hair.  „  John^^  lepeatad  the  surgeon,  atill 
un wiUing  to  believe-the  eridence  t^f  irir  tm- 
erring  senses^  „diear  Juliii,"Bpeak  to  ne  — 


say  what  you  wiH,  that  yuu  dö  bui  S(«ak. 
Oh,  6od!^  exdaimed  the  surgeon,  gmng 
way--to  hifl  omotiono;  „he  is  dead;  would 
that  T  had  died  with  bim!**  „John!  —  my 
dear  John!^  said  the  surgeon  with  copvul- 
sive  sobs;  „thy  hour  has  come,  and  many 
a  more  prudent  man  snrvives  thee  —  but 
none  better  nor  braver.  Oh!  John,  thoa 
wert  to  me  a  kind  friend  and  very  dear:  it 
is  unphilosophical  to  grieve;  but  for  thee, 
John,  I  must  weep,  even  in  bitterness  of 
beartl"  The  doctor  buried  hin  face  in  his 
haads,  and,  ibr  ^evend  minutes,  saTyielding 
to  an  «Hgo  fei  nable  boret  of  oohpow  ;  while 
tha  waehep-womaa^  gave-^ont  ta  her  grief 
in  wiMHia  —  mtmstg^  her  body-  in  a  kiad  of 
wnthing,  and  pla3ring  with  diÜMPont  parta^f 
her  favourita'A  draaa  wUk  her  iagars. 

A  heavy  and  thundering  sound  of  horses' 
feet  oame  roUing  along  the  road^viüch  lad 
near  the  place  whficaLawtoa  lay,  and  directly 
the  whole  body  of  Virginians  appeared, 
with  Dunwoodie  at  their  head.  The  news 
of  his  captain's  fate  had  reached  bim;  for 
the  instant  that  he  noticed  the  body ,  he 
halted  the  squadron,  and,  dismounting,  ap- 
proached  the  spot  Tha-  eeimtiiaMea  of 
Lawton  was  not  in  ihe  Itmst  diaUji'lult"tot 
the  aogry  frown,  whith  Lad  luweied  wier 
bis  brQW  during  tha  bottle^  was  faed-oven 


in  daaUiv  ffte  Ihime  was  doinpo^i^'ltitd 
»tretcbed  «a-if-iinteepr"  Dunwoodie  took 
hold  of  his  band ,  and  gazed  a  moment  in 
silence:  his  own  dark  eye  began  to  flash, 
and  the  paleness  which  had  ov^rspread  his 
features,  was  succeeded  by  a  spot  of  de^ 
red  in  dther  cheek.  „With  his  own  sword 
will  lavenge  him!^^  he  cried,  endeavouring 
to  take  the  weapon  fi*om  the  band  of  Law- 
ton; bat  the  grasp  resisted  his  utmost 
strength.  „It  shali  be  buried  with  bim:  — 
Sitgreaves,  take  care  of  our  friend ,  while  I 
revenge  his  death.^  The  major  hastened 
back  to  his  charger,  and  led  the  way  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

the  body  of  Lawton  lay  in  ^^n  vwvr  tn  the 
whde  squadron.  •  Heirar-a  uniieisal  fa- 
VQurite,  and. the  sight  inflamed  the  men  to 
the  utmost:  neither  ^^fV^ffP  nor  mW*^"*  f^* 
sessed  that  coolnasa^jadiieh  -ismeiSessary  to 
ensure  sueeess  to  military  ^[iiiiiMiiiiiff/  '"* 
they  spurred  ardentiy  after  their  enemies, 
bn^ning  with  a  Single  wish  fcnr  vengeance« 
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THE  AÄIEL  AMONG  THE  SHOALS. 


Thb  extraordinary  activity  of  Griffith, 
which  communicated  itself  with  promptitade 
to  the  whole  crew,  was  prodaced  by  a  aud- 
den  alteratioQ  in  the  weather.  In  place  of 
the  well-defined  streak  along  the  horizon, 
that  has  been  aLreadj  described,  an  immense 
bodj  of  misty  light  appeared  to  be  moving 
in  with  rapidity  from  the  ocean,  while  a 
distinct  bat  distant  roaring  announoed  the 
sure  approach  of  the  tempest  that  had  so 
long  tronbled  the  waters.  Even  Griffith, 
while  thondering  his  orders  through  the 
trampet,  and  arging  the  men  by  his  cries 
to  expedition,  woald  paase  for  instants  to 
Gast  anxious  glances  in  the  direction  of  the 
Coming  storm ,  and  the  faces  of  the  sailors 
who  lay  on  the  yards  were  tamed  instinct- 
ively  toward  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  whüe  they  knotted  the  reef-points, 
or  passed  the  gaskets  that  were  to  confine 
the  nnruly  canyas  to  the  prescribed  limits. 

The  pilot  alone,  in  that  confased  and 
basy  throng,  where  voioe  rose  above  voice 
and  cry  eohoed  cry  in  quick  saccession,  ap- 
peared as  if  he  hdd  no  interest  in  the  im- 
portant  stake.  With  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
on  the  approaching  mist,  and  his  anns  folded 
together  in  composare,  he  stood  calmly  await- 
ing  the  resnlt 

The  ship  had  fallen  off  with  her  broad- 
side  to  the  sea,  and  was  become  onmanage- 
able,  and  the  sails  were  already  brought 
into  the  folds  necessary  to  her  secarity, 
when  the  quick  and  heavy  flatteringofcan- 
vas  was  tihrown  across  Üie  water  with  all 
the  gloomy  and  chilling  sensations  that  such 
Sounds  produce,  where  darkness  and  danger 
unite  to  appal  the  Seaman. 

„The  schooner  has  itl^^  cried  Griffith; 
^Bamstable  has  held  on,  like  himself,  to 
the  last  moment  —  God  send  that  the  squall 
leaye  him  doth  enough  to  keep  him  from 
the  shorel^ 

„His  sails  are  easily  handled,''  the  Com- 
mander observed,  „and  she  mtist  be  over 
the  principal  danger.  We  are  faUing  off 
before  it,  Mr.  Gray;  shall  we  try  a  cast  of 
the  kad?'' 

The  pilot  tomed  firom  his  contemplative 
postore  and  moved  slowly  across  the  deck 
before  he  retumed  any  reply  to  this  question 
—  like  a  man  who  not  only  feit  that  every 


thing  depended  on  himself,  bat  that  he  was 
eqaal  to  the  emergency. 

„'T  is  unnecessary,^^  he  at  iength  said; 
„'t  would  be  certain  destruction  to  be  taken 
abacky  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  within  se- 
yeral  points,  how  the  wind  may  strike  us.^^ 

„Tis  difficult  no  longer,"  cried  Griffith; 
„for  here  it  oomes,  and  in  right  earnest!" 

The  rushing  sounds  of  the  wind  were 
now,  indeed,  heard  at  band,  and  the  words 
were  hardly  passed  the  ups  of  the  young 
lieutenant  before  the  vessel  bowed  down 
heavily  to  one  side,  and  then,  as  she  began 
to  move  through  the  water,  rose  again  ma- 
jestically  to  her  upright  position ,  as  if  sa- 
luting,  like  a<sourteou8  charopion,  the  power- 
fol  antagonist  with  which  she  was  about  to 
oontend.  Not  another  minute  elapsed  before 
the  ship  was  throwing  the  waters  aside  with 
a  lively  progress,  and,  obedient  to  her  heim, 
was  brought  as  near  to  the  desired  course 
as  the  direction  of  the  wind  would  allow. 
The  horry  and  bustle  on  the  yards  gradu- 
ally  subsided,  «nd  the  men  slowy  descended 
to  the  deck,  all  straining  their  eyes  to  pierce 
the  ^loom  in  which  they  were  enveloped, 
and-some  shaking  their  heads  in  melancholy 
doubt,  afraid  to  express  the  apprehensions 
they  really  entertained.  All  on  board  anxi- 
ously  waited  for  the  fury  of  the  gale;  for 
there  were  none  so  ignorant  or  inexperi- 
enced  in  that  gallant  frigate,  as  not  to  kiaow 
that  they  as  yet  only  feit  the  Infant  efforts 
of  the  winds.  Each  moment,  however,  it 
increased  in  power,  though  so  gradual  was 
the  alteration,  that  the  relieved  mariners 
began  to  believe  that  all  their  gloomy  fore- 
bodings  were  not  to  be  realized.  During 
this  Short  interval  of  uncertainty ,  no  other 
Sounds  were  heard  than  the  whistling  of 
the  breeze,  as  it  passed  quickly  through  the 
mass  of  rigging  that  belonged  to  the  vessel, 
and  the  dashing  of  the  spray  that  began  to 
fly  from  her  bows  like  the  foam  of  a  ca- 
taract 

„It  blows  fresh,"  cried  Griffith,  who  was 
the  first  to  speak  in  that  moment  of  doubt 
imd  anxiety ;  „but  it  is  no  more  than  a  cap- 
ful  of  wind  after  all.  Give  us  elbow-room 
and  the  right  canvas,  Mr.  Pilot,  and  I  11 
handle  the  ship  like  a  gentleman's  yacht  in 
this  breeze.'^ 

„Will  she  stay,  think  ye,  under  this  sail?^' 
said  the  low  voioe  of  the  stranger. 

„She  will  do  all  that  man  in  reason  can 
ask  of  wood  and  iron,^^  retumed  the  lieute« 
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naüt;  „but  the  vessel  don't  float  the  ocean 
that  will  tack  under  double -reefed  topsails 
alone  against  a  heavy  sea.  Help  her  with 
the  courses ,  pflot,  and  you  '11  eee  her  come 
round  llke  a  dandng-master/^ 

„Let  U8  feel  the  strength  of  the  gale 
first,^'  retumed  the  man  who  was  called 
Mr.  Gray,  moving  from  the  side  of  GrifBth 
to  the  weather  gaog-way  of  the  yessel,  where 
he  stood  in  silence,  looking  ahead  of  the 
•hip  with  an  air  of  Singular  coolness  and 
abstraction. 

AU  the  lantems  had  been  extinguished 
on  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  when  her  anchor 
was  secured ,  and  as  the  first  mist  of  the 
gale  had  passed  over,  it  was  sncceeded  by  a 
faint  light  that  was  a  good  deal  aided  by 
the  glittering  foam  of  the  waters,  whidi 
now  broke  in  white,  curls  around  the  yessel 
in  every  direction.  The  land  could  be  faintly 
discemed,  rising  like  a  heavy  bank  of  bladL 
fbg  above  the  margin  of  the  waters,  and 
was  only  distinguishable  from  the  heavens 
by  its  deeper  gloom  and  obscurity.  The 
last  rope  was  coiled  and  deposited  in  its 
proper  place  by  the  seamen,  and  for  several 
minutes  the  stillness  of  death  perraded  the 
crowded  decks.  It  was  evident  to  every 
one  that  their  ship  was  dashing  at  a  pro- 
digious  rate  through  thewaves;  and,  as  she 
was  approaching,  with  such  velocity,  the 
quarter  of  the  bay  where  the  shoals  and 
dangers  were  known  to  be  situated,  nothing 
but  the  habits  of  the  most  exact  discipline 
oould  suppress  the  uneasiness  of  the  olfioers 
and  men  within  thehr  own  bosoms.  At 
length  the  voioe  of  Captain  Munson  was 
heard  calling  to  the  pilot. 

„Shall  I  send  a  band  into  the  chains, 
Mr.  Gray,"  he  said,  „and  try  our  water  ?, . . 

„Tack  your  ship,  sir,  tack  your  ship; 
I  would  see  how  she  works  before  we  reach 
the  point  where  she  mtut  behave  well,  or 
we  perish," 

Grifßth  gazed  after  him  in  wonder,  while 
the  pilot  slowly  paced  the  quarter-dec^,  and 
then,  rousing  from  bis  trance,  gave  forth 
the  cheering  order  that  called  each  man  to 
his  Station  to  perform  the  desired  evolution. 
The  confident  assurances  whioh  the  young 
ofBcer  had  given  to  the  pilot  respecting  the 
qualities  of  his  vessel,  and  his  own  ability 
to  manage  her,  were  fhlly  realized  by  the 
result.  The  heim  was  no  sooner  put  a-lee, 
than  the  huge  ship  bore  up  gallantly  against 
the  wind,  and,  dashing  directly  through  the 


waves ,  threw  the  foam  high  into  the  air 
as  she  looked  boldly  into  the  very  eye  of 
the,  wind,  and  then,  yielding  gracefuUy  to 
its  power,  she  feil  off  on  the  other  tack 
with  her  head  pointed  from  those  dangerous 
shoals  that  she  had  so  recently  approsuüied 
witli  such  terrifying  velocity.  The  heavy 
yards  swung  round  as  if  they  had  been 
vanes  to  indicate  thecurrentsof  theair,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  frigate  again  moved 
with  stately  progress  through  the  water, 
leaving  the  rocks  and  shoals  behind  her  on 
one  side  of  the  bay ,  but  advancing  toward 
those  that  offered  equal  danger  on  the  other. 

During  this  time,  the  sea  was  becoming 
more  agitated,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind 
was  gradually  increasing.  The  latter  no 
longer  whistled  amid  the  cordage  of  the 
vessel ,  but  it  seemed  to  howl  surlily  as  it 
passed  the  complicated  machinery  that  the 
irigate  obtruded  on  its  path.  An  endless 
sucoession  of  white  surges  rose  above  the 
heavy  billows,  and  the  very  air  was  glitter- 
ing with  the  light  that  was  disengaged  from 
the  ocean.  The  ship  yielded  each  moment 
more  and  more  before  the  storm,  and,  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  that 
she  had  lifted  her  anchor,  she  was  driven 
along  with  tremendous  fury  by  the  füll  power 
of  a  gale  of  wind.  Still,  the  hardy  and  ex- 
perienced  mariners  who  directed  her  move- 
ments,  held  her  to  the  course  that  was  ne- 
cessary  to  their  preservation,  and  still  Grif- 
fith  gave  forth,  when  directed  by  their  un- 
known  pilot,  those  Orders  that  tumed  her 
in  the  narrpw  Channel  where  safety  was 
alone  to  be  found. 

So  far  the  Performance  of  his  duty  ap- 
peared  easy  to  the  stranger,  and  he  gave 
the  required  directions  in  those  still,  calm 
tones  that  formed  so  remarkable  a  contrast 
to  the  responsibility  of  his  Situation.  But 
when  the  land  was  becoming  dim,  in  dis- 
tance  as  well  as  darkness,  and  the  agitated 
sea  was  only  to  be  discovered  as  it  swept 
by  them  in  foam,  he  broke  in  upon  the 
monotonons  roaring  of  the  tempest  with  the 
soimds  of  his  voioe,  seeming  to  shake  off  bis 
apathy  and  rouse  himself  to  the  occasion. 

„Now  is  the  time  to  watch  her  dosely, 
Mr.  Griffith^^  he  cried;  „here  we  get  the 
true  tide  and  the  real  danger.  Place  the 
best  quarter -master  of  your  ship  in  tiiose 
chains,  and  let  an  ofiScer  stand  by  him  and 
see  that  he  gives  us  the  right  water." 

„I  will  take  that  ofiSce  on  myself ",  said 
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the  captain;  „pass  a  light  into  the  weather 
main-chains.'^ 

„Stand  by  your  braces!"  exciaimed  the 
pilot  with  startling  quickoess.  ,^eaye  away 
that  lead!«< 

These  preparations  taught  the  crew  to 
expect  the  crisis,  and  every  ofBcer  and  man 
stood  in  fearful  silence  at  his  assigned  Station 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  tnal.  Even  the 
qnarter-master  at  the  gnn  gave  out  his  orders 
to  the  men  at  the  wheel  in  deeper  and 
hoarser  tones  than  usual,  as  if  anxious  not 
to  di^tnrb  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  vessel. 

White  this  deep  expectation  pervaded 
the  frigate,  the  piercing  cry  of  the  leadsman, 
as  he  called,  „By  the  mark  seven!"  rose 
above  the  tempest ,  crossed  over  the  decks, 
and  appeared  to  pass  away  to  leeward,  bome 
on  the  blast  like  the  wamings  of  some 
water-spirit. 

„Tis  well",  retnmed'the  pilot,  caknly; 
„try  it  again." 

The  Short  pause  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other  cry,  „and  a  half-five!" 

„She  shoals!  she  shoals!"  exciaimed 
GrüBth;  „keep  her  a  good  füll." 

„Ay!  you  mtist  hold  the  vessel  in  oom- 
mand,  now^S  ^^d  the  pilot,  with  those  cool 
tones  that  are  most  appalling  in  critical  mo- 
ments,  because  they  seem  to  denote  most 
preparation  and  care. 

The  third  call  of  „By  the  deep  four!" 
was  followed  by  a  prompt  direction  from 
the  stranger  to  tack. 

OrlfBth  seemed  to  emalate  the  coolness 
of  the  pilot,  in  issuing  the  necessary  orders 
to  execute  this  manoeuvre. 

The  vessel  rose  slowly  from  the  inclined 
Position  into  which  she  had  been  forced  by 
the  tempest,  and  the  sails  were  shaking 
violently,  as  if  to  release  themselves  from 
their  confinement  while  the  ship  stemmed 
the  billows,  when  the  well-known  voice  of 
the  sailing-master  was  heard  shouting  from 
the  forecasüe  —  „Breakers !  breakers,  dead 
ahead!" 

This  appalling  sound  seemed  yet  to  be 
lingering  abont  the  ship,  when  a  second 
voice  cried  —  „Breakers  on  ourlee-bowl" 

„We  are  in  a  bight  of  the  shoals,  Mr. 
Gray",  said  the  Commander.  „She  loses 
her  way;  perhaps  an  anchor  might  hold 
her." 

„Clear  away  that  best-bower  I "  shouted 
Qrifüih  throngh  his  trampet  , 

„Hold  onl"  cried  the  pilot,  in  a  voice 


that  reached  the  very*  hearts  of  all  who 
heard  him;  „hold  on  every  thing." 

The  young  man  tumed  fiercely  to  the 
daring  stranger  who'thas  defied  the  disci- 
pline  of  his  vessel,  and  at  once  demanded 
—  „Who  is  it  that  dares  to  countermand 
my  Orders?  —  is  it  not  enough  that  you 
run  the  ship  into  danger,  but  you  mnst  inter- 
fere  to  keep  her  there?  Ifanolher  word — " 

„Peace,  Mr.  Griffith",  interrupted  the 
captain,  bending  from  the  rigging,  his  gray 
locks  blowing  about  in  the  wind,  and  adding 
a  look  of  wildness  to  the  haggard  care  that 
he  exhibited  by  the  light  of  his  lantern; 
„yield  the  trampet  to  Mr.  Gray;  he  alone 
can  save  us." 

Griffith  threw  his  speaking  trampet  on 
the  deck,  and,  as  he  walked  proudly  away, 
muttered  in  bitterness  of  feeling  —  „Then 
all  is  lost,  indeed,  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  foolish  hopes  with  which  I  visited  this 
coast." 

There  was,  however,  no  time  for  reply ; 
the  ship  had  been  rapidly  running  into  the 
wind,  and ,  as  the  effbrts.  of  the  crew  were 
paralyzed  by  the  contradictory  orders  they 
had  heard,  she  gradually  lost  her  way,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  all  her  sails  were  taken 
aback. 

Before  the  crew  understood  their  Situation 
the  pilot  had  applied  the  trampet  to  his 
mouth,  and,  in  a  voice  that  rose  above  the 
tempest,  he  thundered  forth  his  orders.  Each 
command  was  given  distinctly,  and  with  a 
precision  that  showed  him  to  be  master  of 
his  profession.  The  heim  was  kept  fast, 
the  head  yards  swung  up  heavily  against 
the  wind,  and  the  vessel  was  soon  whirling 
round  on  her  heel  with  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. 

GriiBth  was  too  much  of  a  Seaman  not 
to  perceive  that  the  pilot  had  seized,  with 
a  perception  almost  intuitive,  the  only  me- 
thod  that  promised  to  extricate  the  vessel 
from  her  Situation.  He  was  young,  im- 
petuous,  and  proud;  but  he  was  also  gen- 
erous.  Forgetting  his  resentment  and  his 
mortification,  he  rashed  forward  among  the 
men,  and,  by  his  presence  and  example, 
added  certainty  to  the  experiment.  The 
ship  feil  off  slowly  before  the  gale,  and 
bowed  her  yards  nearly  to  the  water,  as 
she  feit  the  blast  pouring  its  fury  on  her 
broad-side,  while  the  surly  waves  beat  vio- 
lently against  her  stern,  as  if  in  reproach  at 
departing  from  her  usutJ  manner  of  moving. 
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The  voice  of  the  pilot,  however,  was 
still  heard,  steady  and  calm,  and  jet  so  clear 
and  high  as  to  reach  every  ear;  and  the 
ohedient  seamen  whirled  the  jards  at  his 
bidding  in  despite  of  the  tempest,  as  if  they 
handled  the  toys  of  their  childbood.  When 
the  ship  had  feilen  off  dead  before  the  wind, 
her  head  sails  were  shaken,  her  afiter-yards 
trimmed,  and  her  heim  shifted  before  she 
had  time  to  run  npon  the  danger  that  had 
threatened,  as  well  to  leeward  as  to  wind- 
ward. The  beaatiful  &bric,  obedient  to  her 
govemment,  threw  her  bows  np  gracefally 
toward  the  wind  again,  and,  as  her  sails 
were  trimmed,  moved  out  from  amongst 
the  dangerous  shoals  in  which  she  had  b^n 
embayed,  as  steadlly  and  swiftly  as  she  had 
approached  them. 

A  moment  of  breathless  astonishment 
suoceeded  the  accomplishment  of  this  nice 
manoeuvre,  but  there  was  no  time  for  the 
usnal  expressions  of  surprise.  The  stranger 
still  held  the  tmmpet^  and  continaed  to  lif^ 
his  voice  amid  the  howlings  of  the  blast, 
whenever  pnidence  or  skill  directed  any 
change  in  the  managementof  the  ship.  For 
an  hour  longer,  there  was  a  fearful  straggle 
for  their  preservation,  the  Channel  becoming 
at  each  step  more  complicated,  and  the 
shoals  thickening  aronnd  the  mariners  on 
every  side.  The  lead  was  cast  rapidly,  and 
the  quick  eye  of  the  püot  seemed  to  pierce 
the  darkness  with  a  keenness  of  vision  that 
exceeded  human  power.  It  was  apparent 
to  all  in  the  vessel,  that  they  were  under 
the  guidance  of  one  who  understood  the 
navigation  thoroughly,  and  their  exertions 
kept  pace  with  their  reviving  confidence. 
Again  and  again  the  frigate  appeared  to  be 
rushing  blindly  on  shoals,  where  the  sea 
was  covered  with  foam,  and  where  de- 
struction  would  have  been  as  sudden  as  it 
was  certain,  when  the  clear  voice  of  the 
stranger  was  heard  waming  them  of  the 
danger y  and  inciting  them  to  their  duty. 
The  vessel  was  implicitly  yielded  to  his  gov- 
emment, and  during  those  anxious  mo- 
ments,  when  she  was  dashing  the  waters 
aside,  throwing  the  spray  over  her  enormous 
yards,  each  ear  would  listen  eagerly  for 
those  Sounds  that  had  obtained  a  command 
over  the  crew,  that  can  only  be  acquired, 
under  such  circumstances,  by  great  steadi- 
ness  and  consummate  skill.  The  ship  was 
recovering  from  the  inaction  of  changing 
her  course  in  one  of  those  critical  tacks  that 


she  had  made  so  often,  when  the  pilot  for 
the  first  time  addressed  the  Commander  of 
the  frigate,  who  still  oontinued  to  superintend 
the  all-important  duty  of  the  leads-man. 

„Now  is  the  pinch",  he  said;  „and  if 
the  ship  behaves  well,  we  are  saie  —  but 
if  otherwise ,  all  we  have  yet  done  will  be 
useless.^^ 

The  Veteran  Seaman  whom  he  addressed 
left  the  chains  at  this  portentous  notice, 
and,  calling  to  his  first  Keutenant,  required 
of  the  stranger  an  explanation  of  his  waming. 

„See  you  yon  light  on  the  southem 
headland?^^  retumed  the  pilot;  „you  may 
know  it  from  the  Star  near  it  by  its  sinking, 
at  times,  in  the  ooean.  Now  observe  the 
hummock,  a  little  north  of  it,  looking  like 
a  shadow  in  the  horizon  —  't  is  a  hill  far 
inland.  If  we  keep  that  light  open  from 
the  hill,  we  shall  do  well  —  but  if  not, 
we  surely  go  to  pieoes." 

2,Let  US  tack  again!''  exclaimed  the 
lieutenant. 

The  pilot  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied 
—  „There  is  no  more  tacking  or  box-haul- 
ing  to  be  done  to-night.  We  have  barely 
room  to  pass  out  of  the  shoals  on  this 
course,  and  if  we  can  weather  the„Devir8 
Grip",  we  clear  their  outermost  point  — 
but  if  not,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  but  an 
alternative." 

„If  we  had  beaten  out  the  way  we  en- 
tered^S  exclaimed  Griffith,  „we  should  have 
done  well." 

„  Say ,  also ,  if  the  tide  would  have  let 
US  do  80^%  retumed  the  pilot  calmly. 
„G^ntlemen,  we  must  be  prompt;  wehave 
but  a  mile  to  go,  and  the  ship  appears  to 
fly.  That  topsail  is  not  enough  to  keep 
her  up  to  the  wind ;  we  want  both  jib  and 
mainsail.'^ 

„T  is  a  perilous  thing  to  loosen  canvas 
in  such  a  tempest!''  observed  the  doubtiul 
captain. 

„It  must  be  done  ^\  retumed  the  oollected 
stranger ;  „  we  perish  without  —  see !  the 
h'ght  already  touches  the  edge  of  the  hum- 
modc;  the  sea  casts  us  to  leeward  !^' 

,Jt  shall  be  done!^'  cried  GrifBth,  seiz- 
ing  the  trampet  from  the  hand  of  the  pilot. 

The  Orders  of  the  lieutenant  were  exe- 
cuted  almost  as  soon  as  issued ,  and ,  every 
thing  bemg  ready,  the  enormous  folds  of 
the  mainsail  were  trasted  loose  to  the  blast 
There  was  an  instant  when  the  result  was 
doubtfnl ; .  the  tremendous  threshing  of  the 
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heayy  sails  seemiog  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
restraint,  shaking  the  ship  to  her  centre; 
bat  art  and  strength  prevailed,  and  gradually 
the  canvas  was  distended,  and,  bel]3riiig  aa 
it  niled,  was  drawn  down  to  its  usnal  place 
bj  the  power  of  a  hundred  men.  The  vessel 
yielded  to  this  immense  addition  of  force, 
and  bowed  before  it  like  a  reed  bending  to  a 
breeze.  Bat  the  saccees  of  the  measare  was 
annoanced  by  a  joyfal  cry  from  the  stranger 
that  seemed  to  barst  from  bis  inmost  soul. 

),She  feels  it!  she  Springs  her  laff!  ob- 
serye^S  ^^  ^d,  „the  ligbt  op^s  from  the 
hammock  already ;  if  she  will  onl j  bear  her 
canvas,  we  shall  go  clearf 

A  report  like  that  of  a  cannon  inter- 
rnpted  bis  exclamation,  and  something  re- 
sembling  a  white  doud  was  seen  drifting 
before  the  wind  from  the  head  of  the  ship, 
tili  it  was  driven  into  the  gloom  far  to  lee- 
ward. 

„Tis  the  jib  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes  ", 
said  the  Commander  of  the  frigate.  „This 
is  no  time  to  spread  light  dack  —  bat  the 
mainsail  may  stand  it  yet.*' 

„The  sali  would  laagh  at  a  tomado^, 
retamed  the  lieutenant;  „bat  that  mast 
Springs  like  a  piece  of  steeL^' 

„Silenoe  all!"  cried  the  pilot  „Now, 
gentlemen,  we  shall  soon  know  oar  fate. 
Let  her  luflP  —  laff  you  can ! " 

This  waming  efiectually  closed  all  dis- 
ooarse,  and  the  hardy  mariners,  knowing 
that  they  had  already  done  all  in  the  power 
of  man  to  insure  their  safety,  stood  in  breath- 
less  anxiety  awaiting  the  resalt  At  a  short 
distance  ahead  of  them,  the  whole  ocean 
was  white  with  foam,  and  the  waves,  in- 
stead  of  rolling  on  in  regalar  saccession, 
appeared  tobe  tossing  aboat  in  mad gambols. 
A  Single  streak  of  dark  billows,  not  half  a 
caUe's  length  in  width,  could  be  discemed 
rnnning  into  this  chaos  of  water;  bat  it  was 
soon  lost  to  the  eye  amid  the  oonfusion  of 
the  distarbed  element.  Along  this  narrow 
path  the  vessel  moved  more  heavily  than 
before,  being  brought  so  near  the  wind  as 
to  keep  her  sails  toaching.  The  pilot  si- 
lently  proceeded  to  the  wheel,  and  with  bis 
own  hands  he  andertook  the  steerageof  the 
ship.  No  noise  proceeded  from  the  frigate 
to  interrupt  the  horrid  tnroalt  of  the  ocean, 
and  she  entered  the  Channel  among  the 
breakers  with  the  silence  of  a  desperate  calra- 
ness.  Twenty  times,  as  the  foam  rolled 
«way  to  leeward^  the  crew  were  on  the  eve 


of  uttering  their  joy,  as  they  supposed  the 
vessel  past  the  danger;  bat  breaker  after 
breaker  woald  still  rise  before  them,  follow- 
ing  each  other  into  the  general  mass  to 
check  their  exultation.  Occasionally  the 
fluttering  of  the  sails  would  be  heard ;  and 
when  the  looks  of  the  startled  seamen  were 
tumed  to  the  wheel,  they  beheld  the  stranger 
grasping  its  spokes,  with  bis  quick  eye 
glancing  from  the  water  to  the  canvas.  At 
length  the  ship  reached  a  point  where  she 
appeared  to  be  rashing  directly  into  the  jaws 
of  destruction,  when  suddenly  her  course 
was  changed,  and  her  head  receded  rapidly 
from  the  wind.  At  the  same  instant  the 
voice  of  the  jAloi  was  heard  shouting  — 
„Square  away  the  yards!  —  in  mainsail  !^^ 
A  general  hurst  from  the  crew  echoed, 
„Square  away  the  yards !^^  and  quick  as 
thought  the  frigate  was  seen  gliding  along 
the  Channel  before  the  wind.  The  eye  had 
hardly  time  to  dwell  on  the  foam,  which 
seemed  like  clouds  driving  in  the  heavens, 
and  directly  the  gallant  vessel  issued  from 
her  perils,  and  rose  and  feil  on  the  heavy 
waves  of  the  open  sea. 


A  PANORAMA. 

They  were  in  a  small  open  spot  in  a 
forest,  and  on  the  verge  of  a  precipitous 
mountain ;  the  trees  encircled  them  on  every 
side  bat  one,  and  on  that  one  lay  the  pan- 
orama,  although  the  tops  of  tall  pines, 
that  grew  in  lines  almost  parallel  to  the 
dedivity,  rose  nearly  to  a  level  with  their 


Hundreds  of  feet  beneath  them,  directly 
in  front,  and  stretching  leagues  to  the  nght, 
was  a  lake  embedded  in  forests  and  hüls. 
On  the  side  next  the  travellers  a  fringe  of 
forest  broke  tbe  line  of  water,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  landscape  was  limited  by  high 
broken  hills,  or  low  mountains  rather,  that 
were  covered  with  farms,  beautifuUy  relieved 
by  patches  of  wood,  in  a  way  to  resemble 
the  scenery  of  a  vast  park,  or  a  royal  plea- 
sure  ground.  High  Valleys  lay  among  these 
uplands,  and  in  every  direction  comfortable 
dwellings  dotted  the  fields.  The  dark  hues 
of  the  evergreens,  with  which  all  the  heights 
near  the  water  were  shaded,  were  in  soft 
eontrast  to  the  liveiier  green  of  the  other 
fbliage,  while  the  meadows  and  pastures 
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were  Inxnriant  with  a  verdare  nnsurpassed 
by  that  of  Enrgland  or  Switzerland.  Bajs 
and  points  added  to  the  exquisite  outline 
of  the  glassy  lake  on  the  shore ,  while  one 
of  the  former  withdrew  towards  the  north- 
we8t,  in  a  way  to  leave  the  eye  doubtful 
whether  it  8aw  the  termination  of  the  trans- 
parent sheet  or  not.  Towards  the  south, 
bold,  yaried,but  cultivated  hüls,  also  bounded 
the  viewy  all  teeroing  with  the  fruits  of 
human  labonr,  and  yet  all  relieyed  by  pieoes 
of  wood,  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  so 
as  to  giye  the  entire  region  the  character 
of  park  scenery.  A  wide,  deep,  even  Valley, 
commenced  at  the  southem  end  of  the  lake, 
or  nearly  opposite  the  stand  of  onr  travellers, 
and  stretched  away  south,  until  concealed 
by  a  curvature  in  the  ränge  of  the  monn-. 
tains.  Like  all  the  hill  tops,  this  valley 
was  yerdant,  peopled,  wooded  in  certain 
plaees,  though  less  abundantly  than  the 
mountains,  and  teeming  with  the  signs  of 
life.  Roads  wound  through  its  peaoefnl  re- 
treats,  and  might  be  traced  working  their 
way  along  the  glens,  and  up  the  weary  as- 
cents  for  miles  in  every  directlon. 

At  the  northem  termination  of  this  loyely 
yalley,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
lay  the  village  of  Templeton ,  immediately 
under  the  eyes  of  the  party.  The  distance, 
in  a  straight  unbroken  line,  from  their  stand 
to  the  oentre  of  the  dwellings,  could  not  be 
much  less  than  a  mile;  but  the  atmosphere 
was  so  pure ,  and  the  day  so  calm ,  that  it 
seemed  much  less.  The  children,  and  even 
the  dogs,  were  seen  running  about  the 
streets,  while  the  shrill  cries  of  boys  at 
their  gambols  ascended  distinctly  to  the  ear. 

As  this  was  the  Templeton  of  the  Pio- 
neers, and  as  the  progress  of  sodety  during 
half  a  Century  is  connected  with  the  circum- 
stanee,  we  shall  give  the  reader  a  more  ac- 
curate  notion  of  its  present  State  than  can 
be  obtained  from  incidental  allusions.  We 
undertake  the  office  more  readily  because 
this  is  not  one  of  those  plaoes  that  shoot 
up  in  a  day  under  the  unnatural  effort«  of 
speculation,  or  which,  favoured  by  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  way  of  trade,  beoomes  a 
precocious  city  while  the  stumps  still  stand 
in  its  streets;  but  a  sober  country  town, 
that  has  advanced  steadily,  pari  pcusu,  with 
the  surroundiDg  region,  and  offers  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  more  regulär  advanoement 
of  the  whole  nation  in  its  progress  towards 
civilization. 


The  appearance  of  Templeton ,  as  seen 
from  the  height  where  it  is  now  exhihited 
to  the  reader,  was  generally  beautiful  and 
map-b'ke.  There  might  be  a  dozen  streets 
principally  crossing  each  other  at  right  an* 
gles,  though  sufBciently  relieved  ^m  this 
precise  delineation  to  prevent  a  starched 
formality.  Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the 
buildings  were  painted  white,  as  is  usoal 
in  the  smaller  American  towns,  though  a 
better  taste  was  growing  in  the  place,  and 
many  of  the  buildings  had  the  graver  and 
chaster  hues  of  the  grey  stones  of  which 
they  were  bnilt.  A  general  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort  pervaded  the  place,  it  being  in 
this  respect  as  unlike  a  Continental  European 
town ,  south  of  the  Rhino ,  as  possible ;  if, 
indeed ,  we  except  the  picturesque  boorgs 
of  Switzerland.  In  England,  Templeton 
would  be  termed  a  small  market  town,  so 
far  as  size  was  concemed;  in  France,  a 
large  bourg;  while  in  America  it  was  in 
common  parlance,  and  by  legal  appellation, 
styled-a  village. 

Of  the  dwellings  of  the  place,  fuUy 
twenty  were  of  a  quality  that  denoted  ease 
in  the  oondition  of  their  occupants,  and  be- 
spoke  the  habitsof  those  accustomed  to  live  in 
a  manner  superior  to  the  great  mass  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Of  these,  some  six  or  eight 
had  small  lawns,  carriage-sweeps ,  and  the 
other  similar  appliances  of  houses  that  were 
not  deemed  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  bear* 
ing  names  of  their  own.  No  less  than  five 
litüe  steeples,  towers,  or  belfries,  for  neither 
Word  is  exactly  suitable  to  the  architectural 
prodigies  we  wish  to  describe,  rose  above 
the  roofs,  denoting  the  sites  of  the  same 
number  of  plaees  of  worship,  an  American 
village  usually  exhibiting  as  many  of  these 
proofs  of  liberty  of  consdence,  —  caprices 
of  consdence  would  perhaps  be  a  better  terbi, 
—  as  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  will,  by  any  practicable  means, 
render  attainable.  Several  light  carriages, 
such  as  were  suited  to  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, were  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  streets, 
and  here  and  there  a  single  horse  vehide 
was  fastened  before  the  door  of  a  shop,  or 
of  a  lawyer's  ofBce ,  denoting  the  presenoe 
of  some  customer  from  among  the  adjacent 
hüls. 

Templeton  was  not  sufBciently  a  thorough- 
fare  to  possess  one  of  those  monstrosi- 
ties,  a  modern  American  tavem,  or  a 
structure   whose  roof  shoold  overUfp  that 
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of  all  it8  neighbonrs ,  indadiog  ey«n  tbe 
churches.  Still  its  inns  were  of  respectable 
size,  well  piazza^d,  to  use  a  word  of  onr 
own  inveotion,  and  qnite  enough  frequented. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  place,  in  grounds 
of  rather  limited  extent,  still  stood  that 
model  of  the  composite  order,  whicb  owed 
its  existence  to  the  combined  knowledge  and 
taste  of  Mr.  Richard  Jones  and  Mr.  Hiram 
Doolittle.  We  will  not  say  that  it  had  been 
modemized,  for  the  very  reyerse  was  the 
effect,  in  appearance,  at  least;  but  it  had, 
since  last  presented  to  the  reader,  nndergone 
material  changes,    that  were  directed  by 


tbe  more    instracted    inteüigenoe  of  John 
EfBngham. 

This  bnilding  was  so  conspicuous  by 
Position  and  size,  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
taken  in  glimpses  of  the  entire  landscape, 
whioh  was  not  done  without  constant  mur- 
murs  of  pleasure,  every  eye  became  fastened 
on  it  as  the  focus  of  interest.  A  long  and 
common  silence  denoted  how  general  was  this 
feeling,  and  after  the  building  had  attracted 
their  gaze,  the  whole  party  took  seats  on 
sturops  and  fallen  trees  before  a  sylla^le 
was  attered.' 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Born   1783. 


BIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

A    P08THUMOU8     WKITING     OF    DIEDBICH 
KNIOKERBOCKEB. 


Wroever  has  made  a  voyage  np  the 
Hadson  mnst  remember  the  Kaatskill  monn- 
tains.  They  are  a  dismembered  branch  of 
the  great  Appalachian  family,  and  are  seen 
away  to  the  west  of  the  river,  swelling  up 
to  a  noble  height  and  lording  it  over  the 
surronnding  oonntry.  Every  change  of  sea- 
son,  every  change  of  weather,  indeed  every 
hour  of  the  day,  produces  some  change  in 
the  magical  haes  and  shapes  of  these  monn- 
tains,  and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the  good- 
wives,  far  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers. 
When  the  weaüier  is  fair  and  settled,  they 
are  clothed  in  blue  and  purple,  and  print 
their  bold  ontlines  on  thedeareveningsky; 
but  sometimes,  when  the  rest  of  the  land- 
scape is  doudless,  they  will  gather  a  hood  of 
grey  vaponrs  about  their  sumroits  which,  in 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  snn ,  will  glow 
and  light  up  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains,  the 
▼oyager  may  have  descried  the  light  smoke 
Curling  up  from  a  village,  whose  shingle- 
roofs  gleam  among  the  trees,  just  where 
the  blue  tints  of  the  upland  melt  away  into 
the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape.    It 


is  a  little  village  of  great  antiquity ,  having 
been  founded  by  some  of  the  Dntch  colonists, 
in  the  early  times  of  the  province,  just 
about  the  beginning  of  the  govemment  of 
the'  good  Peter  Stuyvesant,  (may  he  rest  in 
peace !)  and  there  were  some  of  the  houses 
of  the  original  settlers  Standing  within  a 
few  years,  built  of  small  yellow  bricks 
brought  from  Holland,  having  latticed  Win- 
dows and  gable  fronts,  surmounted  with 
weathercocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one.of  these 
very  houses,  (which,  to  teil  the  precise 
truth,  was  sadly  time-wom  änd  weather- 
beaten,)  there  lived  many  years  since,  while 
the  country  was  yet  a  province  of  Great 
Britain,  a  simple  good-natnred  fellow,  of  the 
name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant  of  the  Van  Winkles  who  figured 
so  gallantly  in  the  chivalrous  days  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  and  accompanied  bim  to  the 
siege  of  Fort  Christina.  He  inherited,  how- 
ever,  but  little  of  the  martial  character  of 
bis  ancestors.  I  have  observed  that  he  was 
a  simple,  good-natured  man ;  he  was,  more* 
over,  a  kind  neighbour,  and  an  obedient 
hen-pecked  husband.  Indeed,  to  the  latter 
circurostanoe  might  be  owing  that  meekness 
of  spirit  which  gained  bim  such  universal 
popularity;  for  those  men  are  most  apt  to 
be  obsequious  and  conciliating  abroad,  who 
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are  under  the  discipline  of  shrews  at  home. 
Their  tempers,  doubtless,  are  rendered  pliant 
and  malleable  in  tbe  fiery  furnace  of  do 
roestic  tribnlation,  and  a  cortain  lecture  is 
worth  all  the  sennons  in  the  world  for 
teadiing  the  virtnes  of  patience  and  long 
suffering.  A  tennagant  wife  roay  therefore, 
in  8ome  respects,  be  considered  a  tolerable 
blessing;  and  if  so,  Rip  Van  Winkle  was 
thrice  blessed. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  great  fa- 
vointe  among  all  the  goodwives  of  the  vil- 
lage,  who,  as  nsual  with  the  amiable  sex, 
took  his  part  in  all  family  squabbles;  and 
never  faiied,  whenever  they  talked  those 
roatters  over  in  their  evening  gossipings,  to 
lay  all  the  blame  on  Dame  Van  Winkle. 
The  children  of  the  village,  too,  would 
shoat  with  joy  whenever  he  approached. 
He  assisted  at  their  Sports,  made  their 
playthings,  tanght  them  to  £y  kites  and 
shoot  marbles ,  and  told  them  long  stories 
of  ghosts,  witches,  and  Indians.  Whenever 
he  went  dodging  about  the  village,  he  was 
surronnded  by  a  troop  of  them,  hanging  on 
his  skirts,  dambering  on  his  back,  and 
playing  a  thonsand  tricks  on  him  with  im- 
pnnity;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him 
thronghoüt  the  neighbonrhood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was 
an  insnperable  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  pro- 
fitable labonr.  It  conld  not  be  from  the 
want  of  assiduity  or  perseveranoe;  for  he 
wonld  sit  on  a  wet  rock,  with  a  rod  as  long 
and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's  lance,  and  fish  all 
day  without  a  murmnr,  even  thongh  he 
should  not  be  enoouraged  by  a  single  nibble. 
He  would  carry  a  fowling  -  pieoe  on  his 
Shoulder  for  hours  together,  tmdging  throngh 
woods  and  swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild  pi- 
geons.  He  would  never  refuse  to  assist  a 
neighbour  even  in  the  roughest  toil,  and  was 
a  foremost  man  at  all  country  frolics  for 
husking  Indian  com,  or  building  stone 
fences ;  the  women  of  the  village,  too,  used 
to  employ  him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to 
do  such  little  odd  Jobs  as  their  less  obh'ging 
husbands  would  not  do  for  them.  —  In  a 
Word,  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  any  body*s 
bnsiness  but  his  own ;  but  as  to  doing  fam- 
ily  duty,  and  keeping  his  fiirm  in  order,  he 
found  it  impossible. 

In  &ct,  he  dedared  it  was  of  no  use  to 
work  on  his  farm ;  it  was  the  most  pestUent 
little  piece  of  groond  in  the  whole  country; 


eveiy  thing  about  it  went  wrong,  and  would 
go  wrong,  in  spite  of  him.  His  fences 
were  continually  falling  to  pieces;  his  cow 
would  either  go  astray,  or  get  among  the 
cabbages ;  weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quicker 
in  his  fields  than  anywhere  eise;  the  rain 
always  made  a  point  of  setting  in  just  as 
he  had  some  out-door  work  to  do;  so  that 
though  his  patrimonial  estate  had  dwindled 
away  under  his  management,  aere  by  acre, 
until  there  was  liltle  more  left  than  a  mere 
patch  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes,  y^  it 
was  the  worst  conditioned  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and 
wild  as  if  they  belonged  to  nobody.  His 
son  Rip,  an  urchin  begotten  in  his  own 
likenesR,  promised  to  inherit  the  habits,  with 
the  old  clothes  of  his  father.  He  was  gen- 
erally  seen  trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mother*8 
heels,  eqnipped  in  a  pair  of  his  father^s  cast- 
off  galligaskins,  which  he  had  much  ado  to 
hold  up  with  one  band,  as  a  fine  lady  does 
her  train  in  bad  weather. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  one  of 
those  happy  mortals ,  of  foolish ,  well-oiled 
dispositions,  who  take  the  world  easy,  eat 
white  bread  or  brown,  whichever  can  be 
got  with  least  thought  or  trouble,  and  woold 
rather  starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a 
pound.  If  lefl  to  himself ,  he  would  bave 
whisüed  life  away  in  perfect  oontentment; 
but  his  wife  kept  continually  dinning  in  his 
ears  about  his  idleness,  his  carelessness,  and 
the  min  he  was  bringing  on  his  family. 
Moming,  noon,  and  night,  her  tongue  was 
inoessantly  going,  and  every  thing  he  said 
or  did  was  sure  to  produce  a  torrent  of 
household  eloquence.  Rip  had  but  one  way 
of  replying  to  all  lectures  of  the  kind ,  and 
that,  by  frequent  use,  had  grown  into  a 
habit.  He  shragged  his  Shoulders,  shook 
his  head,  cast  up  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing. 
This,  however,  always  provoked  a  fresh 
volley  from  his  wife;  so  that  he  was  fain 
to  dniw  off  his  foroes,  and  take  to  the  ont- 
side  of  the  house  —  the  only  side  which, 
in  trath,  belongs  to  a  hen-pe<^ed  husband. 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog 
Wolf,  who  was  as  much  hen-pedced  as  his 
master;  for  Dame  Van  Winkle  regarded 
them  as  oompanions  in  idleness,  and  even 
looked  upon  Wolf  with  an  evil  eye,  as  the 
cause  of  his  master's  going  so  oftm  astray. 
Trae  it  is ,  in  all  points  of  ^nrit  befitting 
an  honourable  dog,  he  was  as  oourageoos 
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an  animal  as  ever  sconred  the  woods  — 
bat  what  ooarage  can  withstand  the  ever- 
during  and  all  besetting  terrors  of  a  woman's 
tongae?  The  moment  Wolf  entered  the 
hoase  his  crest  feil,  his  tail  drooped  to  the 
ground  or  cnrled  between  his  legs,  he 
sneaked  about  with  a  gi^ows  air,  casting 
niany  a  sidelong  glance  at  Dame  Yan  Winkle, 
and  at  the  least  flourish  of  a  broomstick  or 
ladle,  he  would  fly  to  the  door  with  jelping 
precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip 
Van  Winkle  as  years  of  matrimony  rolled 
on;  a  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age,. 
and  a  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edge  tool 
that  grows  keener  with  constant  use.  For 
a  long  while  he  used  to  console  himself, 
when  driven  from  horae,  by  frequenting  a 
kind  of  perpetual  dub  of  the  sages,  phi- 
losophers ,  and  other  idle  personages  of  the 
village;  which  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench 
before  a  small  inn,  designated  by  a  mbicund 
Portrait  of  His  M^jesty  Greorge  the  Third. 
Here  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  long 
lazy  summer^s  day,  talking  listlessly  over 
TiUage  gossip,  or  teil  endless  sleepy  stories 
aboat  nothing.  But  it  would  have  been 
worth  any  statesman's  money  to  have  heard 
the  profound  discussions  that  sometimes  took 
place,  when  by  chanoe  an  old  newspaper 
feil  into  their  hands  from  some  passing 
travfller.  How  solemnly  they  would  listen 
to  the  Contents,  as  drawled  out  by  Deirick 
Van  Bummel,  the  school-master,  a  dapper 
leamed  little  man,  who  was  not  to  bedaunted 
by  the  most  gigantic  word  in  the  dictionary ; 
and  how  sagely  they  would  deliberate  upon 
public  events  some  months  after  they  had 
taken  place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  com- 
pletely  controUed  by  Nicholas  Vedder,  a 
Patriarch  of  the  village,  and  landlord  of  the 
inn,  at  the  door  of  which  he  took  his  seat 
from  moming  tili  night,  just  moving  suf- 
fidently  to  avoid  the  sun  and  keep  in  the 
shade  of  a  largetree;  so  that  the  neighbours 
could  teil  the  hour  by  his  movements  as  ac- 
curately  as  by  a  sun-dial.  It  is  true,  he  was 
rarely  heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe 
incessantly.  His  adherents,  however,  (for 
every  great  man  has  his  adherents,)  per- 
fectly  understood  him,  and  knew  how  to 
gather  his  opinions.  When  any  thing  that 
was  read  or  related  displeased  him,  he  was 
obserred  to  smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and 
to   send  forth  short,  frequent,  and  angry 


pufis ;  but  when  pleased ,  he  would  inhale 
the  smoke  slowly  and  tranquilly,  and  emit 
it  in  light  and  placid  clouds,  and  sometimes 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  roouth,  and  letting 
the  fragrant  vapour  curl  about  his  nose, 
would  gravely  nod  his  head  in  token  of 
perfect  approbation. 

From  even  this  strong  hold  the  unlucky 
Rip  was  at  length  routed  by  his  termagant 
wife,  who  would  suddenly  break  in  upon 
the  tranquillity  of  the  assemblage  and  call 
the  members  all  to  naught;  nor  was  that 
august  personage,  Nicholas  Yedder  himsel^ 
sacred  fVom  the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible 
virago,  who  charged  him  ontright  with  en- 
couraging  her  busband  in  habits  of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  rednced  ahnost  to 
despair;  and  his  only  alternative,  to  escape 
from  the  labour  of  the  farm  and  clamour  of 
his  wife,  was  to  take  gnn  in  band  and  stroll 
away  into  the  woods.  Here  he  would  some- 
times seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
share  the  Contents  of  his  wallet  with  Wolf, 
with  whom  he  sympathized  as  a  fellow- 
snfferer  in  persecution.  „Poor  Wolf,"  he 
would  say,  „thy  mistress  leads  thee  a  dog's 
life  of  it ;  but  never  mind,  my  lad,  whilst  I 
Hve  thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend  to  stand 
by  thee!**  Wolf  would  wag  his  tail ,  look 
wistfully  in  his  master's  face ,  and  if  dogs 
can  feel  pity,  I  verily  believe  he  reciprocated 
the  sentiment  with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind  on  a  flne 
autumnal  day,  Rip  had  unconsciously  scram- 
bled  to  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Eaat- 
skill  mountains.  He  was  after  his  iavourite 
Sport  of  squirrel  shooting,  and  the  still  soll* 
tudes  had  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the 
reports  of  his  gun.  Panting  and  fatigued, 
he  threw  himself,  late  in  the  aftemoon,  on 
a  green  knoll,  caveredwith  mountain  herb- 
age,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  a  precipice. 
From  an  opening  between  the  trees  he  could 
overlook  all  the  lower  country  for  many  a 
mile  of  ridi  woodland.  He  saw  at  a  distance 
the  lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him,  mov- 
ing on  its  silent  but  majestic  course,  with 
the  reflection  of  a  purple  doud ,  or  the  sail 
of  a  lagging  bark ,  here  and  there  sleeping 
on  its  glassy  bosom ,  and  at  last  losing  it- 
self  in  the  blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a 
deep  mountain  glen,  wild,  lonely,  and  shagt 
gied,  the  bottom  filled  with  fragments  from 
the  impending  cliffs^  and  scarcely  lighted  by 
the  reflected  rays  of  the  settin  g  sun.    For 
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8ome  time  Rip  lay  mnsin^  on  this  scene; 
eyening  was  gradually  advancing;  the  motin- 
tains  began  to  throw  their  long  bloe  sha- 
dows  over  the  Valleys;  he  saw  that  it  woald 
be  dark  long  before  he  oould  reach  the  vil- 
lage,  and  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  when  he 
thonght  of  encountering  the  terrors  of  Dame 
Van  Winkle. 

As  he  was  aboot  to  descend,  he  heard  a 
voice  from  a  distance^  hallooing,  ^Rip  Van 
Winkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  He  looked 
äround,  but  conld  see  nothing  bnt  a  crow 
winging  its  solitary  flight  across  the  moan- 
tain.  He  thonght  his  fancy  must  have  de- 
ceived  him  and  tnrned  again  to  desoend, 
when  he  heard  the  same  cry  ring  throagh 
the  still  evening  air;  „Rip  Van  Winkle! 
Rip  Van  Winkle!"  —  At  the  same  time 
Wolf  bristled  np  his  back,  and  giving  a  low 
growl,  skulked  to  hismaster's  side,  looking 
fearfnlly  down  into  the  glen.  Rip  now  feit 
a  vagae  apprehension  stealing  over  him; 
he  looked  anxiously  in  the  same  direction, 
and  perceived  a  stränge  fignre  slowly  toiling 
np  the  rocks,  and  bending  nnder  the  weight 
of  something  he  carried  on  his  back.  He 
was  snrprised  to  see  any  human  being  in 
this  lonely  and  unfreqnented  place,  but  sup- 
posing  it  to  be  some  one  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  he  hastened 
down  to  yield  it. 

On  nearer  approach  he  was  still  more 
snrprised  at  the  singularity  of  the  stranger's 
appearance.  He  was  a  short  square-built  old 
fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair  and  a  grizzled 
beard.  His  dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutcfa 
fashion  —  a  cloth  jerkin  strapped  round 
the  waist  —  several  pair  of  breeches,  the 
outer  one  of  ample  volume,  decorated  with 
rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides,  and  bunches 
at  the  knees.  He  bore  on  his  Shoulder  a 
stout  keg,  that  seemed  fuU  of  liquor,  and 
made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  assist 
him  with  the  load.  Though  rather  shy  and 
distrnstful  of  this  new  acquaintancd ,  Rip 
complied  with  his  usual  alacrity;  and  mutu- 
ally  relieving  eaeh'  other,  they  clambered  np 
a  narrow  guUy,  apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  As  they  ascended,  Rip 
every  now  and  then  heard  long  rolling  peals, 
like  distant  thunder  that  seemed  to  issue 
out  of  a  deep  ravine,  or  rather  cleft  between 
lofty  rocks,  toward  which  their  rugged  path 
conducted.  He  paused  for  an  instant,  but 
supposing  it  to  be  the  muttering  of  one  of 
those  transient  thunder-showers  which  oilen 


take  place  in  mountain  heights^ he  proceeded. 
Passing  through  the  ravine,  they  came  to 
a  hoUow,  like  a  small  amphitheatre ,  sur- 
rounded  by  perpendicular  precipices,  over 
the  brinks  of '  which  im  pending  trees  shot 
their  branches,  so  that  you  only  caught 
glimpses  of  the  azure  sky  and  the  bright 
evening  doud.  During  the  whole  time  Rip 
and  his  companion  had  laboured  on  in  si- 
lence;  for  though  the  former  marvelled 
greatly  what  could  be  the  object  of  carry- 
ing  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild  mountain, 
yet  there  was  something  stränge  and  in- 
comprehensible  about  the  nnknown,  that  in- 
spired  awe  and  checked  familiarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  ob- 
jects  of  wonder  presented  themselves.  On 
a  level  spot  'in  the  centre  was  a  Company 
of  odd  looking  personages  playing  at  nine- 
pms.  They  were  dressed  in  a  quaint  out- 
landish  fashion;  some  wore  short  doublets, 
others  jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their 
belts,  and  most  of  them  had  enorroous 
br^eches,  of  similar  style  with  that  of  tbe 
guide's.  Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar: 
one  had  a  large  head,  broad  face,  and  small 
pig^sh  eyes ;  the  face  of  another  seemed  to 
consist  entirely  of  nose,  and  was  surmounted 
by  a  white  sugarloaf  hat,  set  oflf  with  a 
little  red  cock's-tail.  They  all  had  beards, 
of  various  shapesand  colours.  There  was  one 
who  seemed  to  be  the  Commander.  He  Was  a 
stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  weather-beaten 
countenance;  he  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad 
belt  and  banger,  high-crowned  hat  and 
feather,  red  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes, 
with  roses  in  them.  The  whole  group  re- 
minded  Rip  of  the  figures  in  an  old  Flemish 
painting,  in  the  parlour  of  Dominie  Van 
Schaiok,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had 
been  brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement. 

What  deemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip  was, 
that  though  these  folks  were  evidently  amus- 
ing  themselves,  yet  they  maintained  the 
gravest  faces,  the  most  mysterious  silenoe, 
and  were,  withal,  the  most  melancholy  party 
of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Nothing 
interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  but 
the  noise  of  the  balls,  which,  whenever  they 
were  rolled,  echoed  along  the  mountains 
like  rumbling  peals  of  thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached 
them,  they  sud^enly  desisted  from  their  play, 
and  stared  at  him  with  such  a  fized  statue- 
like  gase,  and  such  stränge,  uncouth,  lack- 
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lustre  countenanoes ,  tbat  bis  heart  tumed 
within  him,  änd  bis  knees  smote  togetber. 
Hia  companion  now  emptied  tbe  contents  of 
the  keg  into  large  flagons,  and  made  sigos 
to  bim  to  wait  npon  tbe  Company.  He 
obeyed  witb  fear  and  trembling;  they  quaffed 
tbe  liquor  in  profound  silenoe,  and  tben  re- 
tumed  to  tbeir  game. 

By  degrees,  Kip's  awe  and  apprebension 
subsided.  He  even  ventured,  wben  no  eye 
was  fixed  npon  bim,  to  taste  tbe  beverage, 
-wbicb  be  foand  bad  mucb  of  tbe  flayour  of 
excellent  Hollands.  He  was  naturally  a 
tbirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat 
tbe  draugbt  One  taste  provoked  anotber, 
and  be  reiterated  bis  visits  to  tbeflagon  so 
often,  tbat  at  lengtb  bis  senses  were  over- 
powered,  bis  eyes  swam  in  bis  bead,  bis 
bead  gradnally  declined,  and  be  feil  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

On  waking,  be  found  bimself  on  tbe 
green  knoll  from  wbence  be  bad  first  seen 
tbe  old  man  of  tbe  glen.  He  rubbed  bis 
eyes  —  it  was  a  brigbt  sunny  moming. 
Tbe  birds  were  bopping  and  twittering 
among  tbe  busbes,  and  tbe  eagle  was  wbeel- 
ing  aloft,  and  breasting  tbe  pure  mountain 
breeze.  ,,Surely,^^  tbougbt  Bip,  ,,1  bave 
not  slept  bere  all  nigbt.'^  He  recalled  tbe 
OGcnrrences  before  be  feil  asleep.  Tbe  stränge 
man  witb  a  keg  of  liqaor  —  tbe  moantain 
ravine  —  tbe  wild  retreat  among  tbe  rocks 
—  tbe  wo-begone  party  at  nine-pins  —  tbe 
flagon  —  ^Obl  tbe  flagon!  tbat  wicked 
flagon!^  tbougbt  Rip  —  ,,wbat  excuse  sball 
I  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle?'^ 

He  looked  round  fbr  bis  gun,  but  in  tbe 
place  of  tbe  cleaned  well-oiled  fowling-piece, 
be  found  an  old  firelock  lying  by  bim ,  the 
barrel  encrusted  witb  rust,  tbe  lock  falling 
off,  and  tbe  stock  worm-eaten.  He  now 
suspected  tbat  tbe  grave  roisters  of  tbe 
mountain  bad  put  a  trick  upon  bim,  and 
baving  dosed  bim  witb  liquor,  bad  robbed 
bim  of  bis  gun.  Wolf,  too,  bad  disappeared, 
but  be  migbt  bave  strayed  away  after  a 
squirrel  or  partridge.  He  wbistled  after 
bim,  and  sbouted  bis  name,  but  all  in  vain ; 
tbe  ecboes  repeated  bis  wbistle  and  sbout, 
bat  no  dog  was  to  be  seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  tbe  scene  of  tbe 
last  evening's  gambol ,  and  if  be  met  witb 
any  of  tbe  party,  to  demand  bis  dog  and 
gun.  As  be  rose  to  walk  be  found  bimself 
stiff  in  tbe  joints,  and  wanting  in  bis  usual 
activity.     „Tbese    mountain   bees   do   not 


agree  witb  me,^  tbougbt  Bip ;  „and  if  tbis 
frolick  sbould  lay  me  up  witb  a  fit  of  the 
rheumatism,  I  sball  bave  a  blessed  time 
witb  Dame  Van  Winkle."  Witb  some  dif- 
ficulty  be  got  down  into  tbe  glen :  be  found 
tbe  guUy,  up  wbicb  be  and  bis  companion 
bad  ascended  tbe  preceding  evening ;  but  to 
bis  astonishment  a  mountain -stream  was 
now  foaming  down  it,  leapmg  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  Alling  tbe  glen  witb  babbling 
murmurs.  He,  bowever,  made  shift  to 
scramble  up  its  sides,  working  bis  toilsome 
way  tbi'ougb  tbickets  of  birch,  Sassafras, 
and  witcb-bazel,  and  sometimes  tripped  up 
or  entangled  by  tbe  wild  grape  vines  that 
twisted  theu*  coils  and  tendrils  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  spread  a  kind  of  net-work  in  bis  patb. 

At  lengtb  be  reacbed  to  wbere  tbe  ra- 
vine bad  opened  tbrougb  the  '  cliffs  to  tbe 
ampbitbeatre ;  but  no  traces  of  such  opening 
remained.  Tbe  rocks  presented  a  high  im- 
penetrable  wall,  over  wbicb  tbe  torrent  came 
tumbling  in  a  sheet  of  featbery  foam ,  and 
feil  into  a  broad  deep  basin,  black  from  tbe 
sbadows  of  tbe  surrounding  forest.  Here, 
tben,  poor  Rip  was  brought  to  a  stand. 
He  again  called  and  wbistled  after  bis  dog ; 
be  was  only  answered  by  tbe  cawing  of  a 
flock  of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air 
about  a  dry  tree  that  overbtmg  a  sunny 
precipice;  and  wbo,  secure  in  tbeir  eleva- 
tion,  seemed  to  look  down  and  scoff  at  tbe 
poor  man's  perplexities.  What  was  to  be 
done?  tbe  moming  was  passing  away,  and 
Rip  feit  famished  for  want  of  bis  break&st 
He  grieved  to  give  up  bis  dog  and  gun ;  be 
dreaded  to  meet  bis  wife;  but  it  would  not 
do  to  starve  among  tbe  mountains.  He  shook 
bis  bead,  sbouldered  tbe  rusty  firelock,  and, 
witb  a  heart  fall  of  trouble  and  anxiety, 
tumed  bis  Steps  bomeward. 

As  be  approached  tbe  village  be  met  a 
number  of  people,  but  none  whom  he  knew, 
wbicb  somewbat  surprised  bim ,  for  be  bad 
tbougbt  bimself  acquainted  witb  every  one 
in  tbe  country  round.  Tbeir  dress,  too 
was  of  a  difierent  fasbion  from  tbat  to  wbicb 
be  was  accustomed.  Tbey  all  stared  at 
bim  witb  equal  marks  of  surprise,  and 
wbenever  tbey  cast  ejos  upon  bim,  invari- 
ably  stroked  tbeir  cbins.  Tbe  constant  re- 
currence  of  tbis  gesture  induced  Rip,  in- 
voluntarily,  to  do  tbe  same,  wben  to  bis 
astonishment,  be  found  bis  beard  bad  grown 
a  foot  long. 

He  bad  now  entered  tbe  skirts  of  tbe 
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Yillage«  A  troop  of  stränge  children  ran  at 
hia  heels,  hooting  after  him,  and  pointing  at 
hiB  graj  beard.  The  dogs,  too,  not  one  of 
which  he  recognized  for  an  old  aoquaint- 
anoe,  barked  at  hun  as  he  passed.  The 
very  village  was  altered;  it  was  larger  and 
more  popolous«  There  were  rows  of  hooses 
which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  those 
which  had  been  his  familiär  haonts  had 
disappeared.  Strange  names  were  over  the 
doors  —  Strange  faoes  at  the  Windows  — 
everj  thing  was  stränge.  His  mind  now 
misgave  him;  he  began  to  doubt  whether 
both  he  and  the  world  around  him  were 
not  bewitched.  Surelj  this  was  his  native 
village,  which  he  had  left  but  the  daj  be- 
fore.   There  stood  the  Eaatskill  mountains 

—  there  ran  the  silver  Hudson  at  a  distance 

—  there  was  every  hill  and  dale  precisely 
as  it  had  alwajs  been  —  Rip  was  sorely 
perplex ed  —  ^That  flagon  last  night," 
thought  he,  „has  addled  mj  poor  head 
sadlyl" 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  foond 
the  waj  to  his  own'  house,  which  he  ap- 
proached  with  silent  awe,  ezpecting  every 
moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame 
Van  Winkle.  He  found  the  house  gone  to 
decay  —  the  roof  fallen  in,  the  Windows 
shattered,  and  the  doors  off  the  hinges.  A 
half  starved  dog  that  looked  like  Wolf  was 
skulking  about  it.  Rip  called  him  by  name, 
but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his  teeth,  and 
passed  on.   This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed 

—  „My  very  dog,"  sighed  poor  Rip,  „bas 
forgotten  mel" 

He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  teil  the 
truth,  Dame  Van  Winkle  had  always  kept 
in  neat  order.  It  was  empty,  forlom,  and 
apparently  abandoned.  This  desolateness 
overcame  all  his  connubial  fears  —  he  call- 
ed loudly  for  his  wife  and  children  —  the 
lonely  Chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with 
his  voice,  and  then  all  again  was  süence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to 
his  old  resort,  the  village  inn  —  but  it  too 
was  gone.  A  large  rickety  wooden  building 
stood  in  its  place,  with  great  gaping  Win- 
dows, some  of  them  broken  and  mended 
with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over  the 
door  was  painted,  „The  Union  Hotel,  by 
Jonathan  Doolittie.^'  Instead  of  the  great 
tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet  little 
Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  now  was  reared  a 
tall  naked  pole,  with  something  on  the  top 
that  looked  like  a  red  night-cap,  and  from 


it  was  fluttering  a  flag,  on  which  was  a 
Singular  assemblage  of  stars  and  stripes  — 
all  this  was  stränge  and  incomprehensible. 
He  recognized  on  the  sign,  however,  the 
ruby  face  of  King  George ,  under  which  he 
had  smoked  so  many  a  peaceful  pipe;  but 
even  thb  was  singularly  metamorphosed. 
The  red  coat  was  dbanged  for  one  of  blue 
and  buff,  a  sword  was  held  in  the  band  in- 
stead of  a  sceptre ,  the  head  was  decorated 
with  a  cocked  hat,  and  undemeath  was 
painted  in  large  characters,  General  Wash- 
ington. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folk 
about  the  door,  but  none  that  Rip  reoollected. 
The  very  character  of  the  people  seemed 
changed.  There  was  a  busy,  bustling,  dis- 
putatious  tone  about  it,  instead  of  the  ac- 
customed  phlegm  and  drowsy  tranquillity. 
He  looked  in  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas 
Yedder,  with  his  broad  face,  double  chin 
and  fair  long  pipe ,  uttering  clouds  of  to- 
bacoo  smoke  instead  of  idle  Speeches;  or 
Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  doling  forth 
the  Contents  of  an  ancient  newspaper.  In 
place  of  these,  a  lean,  bilious-looking  fellow, 
with  his  pockets  füll  of  handbills,  was  har- 
ang^ing  vehemently  about  rights  of  Citizens 
—  elections  —  members  of  congress  — 
liberty  —  Bunker*s  hill  —  heroes  of  seventy- 
six  —  and  other  words,  that  were  a  perfect 
Babylonish  Jargon  to  the  bewildered  Van 
Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long 
grizzled  beard,  his  rusty  fowling-piece ,  his 
unconth  dress,  and  the  army  of  women  and 
children  thät  had  gathered  at  his  heels,  aoon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  tavem  politi- 
cians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eyeing  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  great  curiosity.  The 
orator  bustled  up  to  him,  and  drawing  him 
partly  c^ide,  inquired  „on  which  aide  he 
voted?"  Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupiditj. 
Another  short  but  busy  little  fellow  pulled 
him  by  the  arm,  and,  rising  on  tiptoe,  in* 
quired  in  his  ear,  „whether  he  was  Federal 
or  Democrat?"  Rip  was  equally  at  a  loss 
to  oomprehend  the  question;  when  a  know- 
ing,  self-important  old  genüeman,  in  a  sharp 
cocked  hat,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd 
putting  them  to  the  right  and  left  with  his 
elbows  as  he  passed,  and  planting'himself 
before  Van  Winkle,  witk  one  arm  akimbo, 
the  other  resting  on  his  cane,  his  keen  eyes 
and  Sharp  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were,  iato 
his  very  soul,  demanded  in  an  austere  tone. 
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,,whal  bronght  bim  to  the  elecdon  with  a 
gan  on  kis  Shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  bis  beete, 
and  whetber  be  meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  tbe 
village?"  —  ,«Ala8  gentiemen/^  cried  Rip, 
somewbat  dismajed,  „I  am  a  poor  quiet 
man,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  sub- 
ject  of  the  King,  God  bloss  bim  I'* 

Here  a  general  shout  borst  from  the  by- 
standers  —  „A  toryl  a  toryl  a  spy!  a  re- 
fugee !  hüstle  ^him  I  away  with  bim  !^^  It 
was  with  great  difBcolty  that  the  self-im- 
portant  man  in  the  cocked  hat  restored 
Order;  and  having  assamed  a  tenfold  auster- 
ity  of  brow,  demanded  again  of  the  unknown 
culprit,  what  he  came  there  ibr,  and  whom 
he  was  seeking?  The  poor  man  humbly 
assored  him  that  he  meant  no  barm,  but 
merely  came  there  in  eearoh  of  some  of  bis 
neighbours,  who  used  to  keep  about  the 
tayem. 

„Well  —  who  are  they?  —  name  them/' 

Bip  bethought  bimself  a  moment,  and 
inqoiräd,  „Where  's  Nidiolas  Yedder?^^ 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while, 
when  an  old  man  replied,  in  a  thin  piping 
Yoice,  „Nicholas  Vedder?  why  he  is  dead 
and  gone  these  eighteen  yearsi  There  was 
a  wooden  tombstone  in  ihe  eharch-yard  that 
nsed  to  teil  all  about  him,  but  that  's  rotten 
and  gone  too/^ 

„Where 's  Brom  Dutdier?" 

„Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  war;  some  say  be  was  killed 
at  the  storming  of  Stoney-Point  —  others 
say  he  was  drowned  in  a  squall  at  the  foot 
of  Antony's  Nose.  I  don't  kno w  —  he  never 
came  bade  again.'* 

„Where  's  Van  Bummel,  the  school- 
masterM^ 

„He  went  off  to  the  wars  too,  was  a 
great  militia  general,  and  is  now  in  Con- 
gress." 

Bip's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these 
sad  changes  in  bis  home  and  friends,  and 
finding  bimself  thus  alone  in  the  world. 
Every  answer  puzzled  him,  too,  by  treating 
of  sudi  enormous  lapses  of  time,  and  of 
matters  which  he  oould  not  understand: 
war  —  congress  —  Stoney-Point;  —  he 
had  no  courage  to  ask  after  any  more  friends, 
but  cried  out  in  despair,  „Does  nobody  h^re 
know  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

„Oh,  Rip  Van  Winklel'*  exdaimed  two 
or  three,  „Oh,  to  be  sure?  that  's  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  yonder,  leaning  againsi  the  tree.'< 

Rip  looked,  aod  beheld  a  predse  counter- 


part  of  bimself,  as  he  went  up  the  moun- 
tain:  apparently  as  lazy,  and  certainly  as 
ragged.  The  poor  fellow  was  now  complete- 
ly  confounded.  He  doubted  bis  own  identi- 
ty^  and  whether  he  was  bimself  or  anotjier 
man.  In  the  midst  of  bis  bewilderment,  the 
man  in  the  cocked  hat  demanded  who  he 
was,  and  what  was  bis  naipe? 

„God  knows,"  exdaimed  he,  at  bis  wit's 
end ;  „I  'm  not  myself  —  I  'm  somebody  eise 
—  that  's  me  yonder  —  no  —  that  's  some- 
body eise  got  into  my  shoes  —  I  was  myself 
last  night,  but  I  feil  asleep  on  the  monntain, 
and  they  've  cfaanged  my  gun,  and  every 
thing's  changed,  and  I  'm  ohanged,  and  I 
can't  teil  what  's  my  name,  or  who  I  am  I" 

The  bystanders  began  now  to  look  at 
each  other,  nod,  wink  significantly,  and  tap 
their  fingers  against  their  forebeads.  There 
was  a  whisper,  also,  about  secnring  the  gun, 
and  keeping  the  old  fellow  from  doing  mis- 
chief ,  at  the  Tery  Suggestion  of  which  the 
self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat  retired 
with  some  predpitation.  At  this  critical 
moment  a  fi^h  comely  woman  pressed 
through  tbe  throng  to  get  a  peep  at  the  gray 
bearded  man.  She  had  a  chubby  child  in 
her  arms,  which,  frightened  at  bis  looks, 
began  to  cry.  „Hush,  Rip,^  cried  she, 
„hush,  you  little  fool,  the  old  man  won't 
hurt  you.^  The  name  of  the  child,  the  air 
of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all 
awakened  a  train  of  reoollections  in  bis 
mind.  „What  is  your  name,  my  good 
woman  ?^  asked  he. 

„Judith  Grardenier.^ 

„And  your  father's  name?^ 

„Ah,  poor  man,  bis  name  was  Rip  Van 
Winkle;  it  's  twenty  years  since  he  went 
away  from  home  with  bis  gun,  and  never 
has  been  heard  of  since  —  bis  dog  came 
home  without  him;  but  whether  he  shot 
bimself,  or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians, 
nobody  can  teil.  I  was  then  but  a  little 
girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask; 
but  he  put  it  with  a  faltering  voice: 

„Where  's  your  mother?" 

„Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time 
since;  she  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of 
passion  at  a  New-£ngland  pedlar." 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least, 
in  this  intelligence.  The  honest  man  could 
contahi  himsdf  no  longer.  —  He  caoght 
bis  daughter  and  her  child  in  bis  arms.  — 
„I  am  your  fotber  I**  —  cried  he  —  „Young 
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Bip  Van  Winkle  once  —  oW  Rip  Van 
Winkle  nowl  —  Does  nobody  know  poor 
Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman, 
to(tering  out  from  among  the  crowd,  put 
her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  peering  under  it 
in  bis  face  for  a  moment,  exdaimed,  „Sure 
enough  1  it  is  Rip  Van  Winkle  —  it  is  him- 
self!  Welcome  home  again,  old  neighbour 
—  Why,  where  have  you  been  these  twwity 
long  years?*' 

Rip's  stoiy  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole 
twenty  years  had  been  to  him  but  as  one 
night.  The  neighbours  stared  when  they 
heard  it,  some  were  seen  to  wink  at  each 
other,  and  put  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks : 
and  the  self-important  man  in  the  oocked 
hat,  who,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  had 
retumed  to  the  field,  screwed  down  the  Cor- 
ners of  bis  mouth,  and  shook  bis  head  — 
upon  which  there  was  a  general  shaking  of 
the  head  throughout  the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the 
opinion  of  old  Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was 
seen  slowly  advancing  up  ihe  road.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  the  historian  of  that  name, 
who  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of 
the  province.  Peter  was  the  most  ancient 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in 
all  the  wonderful  events  and  tradidons  of 
the  neighbourhood.  He  recollected  Rip  at 
onoe,  and  oorroborated  bis  story  in  the  most 
satis&ctory  manner.  He  assured  the  Com- 
pany that  it  was  a  fact,  handed  down  from 
bis  ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill 
mountains  had  always  been  haunted  by 
Strange  beings.  That  it  was  affirmed  that 
the  great  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  first  discov- 
erer  of  the  riv^er  and  country,  kept  a  kind 
of  vigil  there  every  twenty  years ,  with  bis 
crew  of  the  Halfmoon ,  being  permitted  in 
tbis  way  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  bis  enter- 
prize,  and  keep  a  guardian  eye  upon  the 
river,  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name. 
That  his  father  had  once  seen  them  in  their 
old  Dutch  dresses  playing  at  nine-pins  in  a 
hollow  of  the  mountain ;  and  that  he  him- 
self  had  heard ,  one  summer  aftemoon ,  the 
sound  of  their  balls,  like  distant  peals  of 
thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Com- 
pany broke  up^  and  retumed  to  the  more 
important  concems  of  the  election.  Rip's 
daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with  her; 
she  had  a  snug,  well-furnished  house,  and 
a  stout  cheery  fanner  for  a  husband,  wbom 


Rip  recollected  finr  one  of  the  urcfains  that 
used  to  climb  upon  his  back.  As  to  Rip's 
son  and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto  of  himself, 
seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was  em- 
ployed  to  work  on  the  farm ;  but  evinced  an 
heieditary  disposition  to  attend  to  any  thing 
eise  but  his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  bis  old  walks  and  ha- 
bits;  he  soon  found  roanyofhis  former  cro- 
nies,  though  all  rather  the  worse  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time;  and  preferred  making 
friends  among  the  rising  generation,  with 
wbom  he  soon  grew  into  great  favour. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  be- 
ing arrived  at  that  happy  age  when  a  man 
can  do  nothing  with  impunity,  he  took  his 
place  once  more  on  the  bench  ^at  the  inn 
door,  and  was  reverenced  as  one  of  the  pa- 
triarchs  of  the  village ,  and  a  chronicle  of 
the  old  times  „before  the  war."  It  was 
some  time  before  he  oould  get  into  the  re- 
gulär track  of  gossip,  orcould  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  stränge  events  that  had 
taken  place  during  his  torpor.  How  that 
there  had  been  a  revolutionary  war  —  that 
the  country  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  oW 
England  —  and  that,  instead  of  being  a 
subject  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third, 
he  was  now  a  firee  Citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Rip,  in  fact,  was  no  politician;  the 
changes  of  states  and  empires  made  but  little 
Impression  on  him;  but  there  was  one  spe- 
cies  of  despotism  under  which  he  had  long 
groaned,  and  that  was  —  petticoat  govem- 
ment  Happily,  that  was  at  an  end ;  he  had 
got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of  matiimony, 
and  could  go  in  and  out  whenever  he  pleased, 
without  dreading  the  tyranny  of  Dame  Van 
Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was  mentioned, 
however,  he  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his 
Shoulders,  and  cast  up  his  eyes;  which 
might  pass  either  for  an  expression  of  re- 
signation  to  his  fate,  or  joy  at  his  deliv- 
erance. 

He  used  to  teil  his  story  to  every  stranger 
that  arrived  at  Mr.  Doolittle's  hotel.  He 
was  observed,  at  first,  to  vary  on  some 
points  every  time  he  told  it,  which  was, 
doubtless,  owing  to  his  having  so  recently 
awaked.  It  at  last  settled  down  predsely 
to  the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  the  neighbourhood,  bat 
knew  it  by  heart.  Some  always  pretended 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted  that 
Rip  had  been  out  of  his  head,  and  that  this 
was  one  point  on  which  he  always  remained 
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flighty.  The  old  Dutch  inhabitants,  however, 
almost  universally  gave  it  fulf  credit.  Even 
to  this  day  they  never  hear  a  thunder-storm 
of  a  sammer  afternoon  aboat  the  Eaatskill, 
but  they  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew 
are  at  their  game  of  nine-pins;  and  it  is  a 
common  wish  of  all  hen-pecked  husbands  in 
the  neighbburhood,  when  life  hangs  heavy 
on  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  a 
quieting  dranght  out  of  BÄip  Yan  Winkle's 
flagon. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  ROSE  OF  THE 
ALHAMBßA. 


FoR  some  time  afier  the  surrender  of 
Granada  by  the  Moors,  that  delightful  city 
was  a  frequent  and  favourite  residence  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  until  they  were 
frightened  away  by  successive  shocks^  of 
earthquakeSy  which  toppled  down  vanous 
houses,  and  made  the  old  Moslem  towers 
rock  to  their  fonndations. 

Many,  many  years  then  roUed  away, 
during  which  Granada  was  rarely  honoured 
by  a  royal  guest  The  palaces  of  the  no- 
bility  remained  silent  and  shut  up ;  and  the 
Alhambra,  like  a  slighted  beauty,  sat  in 
moumful  desolation,  among  her  neglected 
gardeoB.  The  tower  of  the  Infantas,  ooce 
the  residence  of  the  three  beautiful  Moorish 
piincesses,  partook  of  the  general  desolation, 
and  the  spider  spun  her  web  athwart  the 
gilded  vault,  and  bats  and  owls  nestled  in 
those  Chambers  that  had  been  graced  by 
the  presence  of  Zayda,  Zorayda,  and  Zo- 
rahayda.  The  neglect  of  this  tower  may 
partly  have  been  owing  to  some  superstitioas 
notions  of  the  neighbours.  It  was  rumoured 
that  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  Zorahayda, 
who  had  perished  in  that  tower,  was  often 
seen  by  moonlight  seated  beside  the  fonn- 
tain  in  the  hall,  or  moaning  about  the  batüe- 
ments,  and  that  the  notes  of  her  silver  lute 
would  be  heard  at  midnight  by  wayfarers 
passing  along  the  glen. 

At  length  the  city  of  Granada  was  once 
more  welcomed  by  the  royal  presence.  All 
the  World  knows  that  Philip  Y.  was  the  first 
Bourbon  that  swayed  the  Spanish  sceptre. 
All  the  World  knows  that  he  married,  in 
second  nuptials,  Elizabetta  or  Isabella  (for 
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they  are  the  same),  the  beautiful  princess 
of  Parma ;  and  aU  the  world  knows  that 
by  this  chain  of  contingendes  a  French 
prince  and  an  Italian  princess  were  seated 
together  on  the  Spanish  throne.  For  the 
reception  of  this  illustrious  pair  the  Al- 
hambra  was  repaired  and  fitted  up  with  all 
possible  expedition.  The  arrival  of  the  court 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  lately  de- 
serted  palace.  The  dangour  of  drum  and 
trampet,  the  tramp  of  steed  about  the  ave- 
nues  and  outer  court,  the  glitter  of  arms 
and  display  of  banners  about  barbican  and 
battlement,  recalled  the  ancient  andwarlike 
glories  of  the  fortress.  A  softer  spirit,  how- 
ever,  reigned  within  the  royal  palace.  There 
was  the  rustling  of  rohes  and  the  cautious 
tread  and  murmuring  voice  of  reverential 
courtiers  about  the  antichambers,  a  loitering 
of  pages  and  maids  of  honour  about  the 
gardens,  and  the  sound  of  music  stealing 
from  open  casements. 

Among  those  who  attended  in  the  train 
of  the  monarchs  was  a  favourite  page  of 
the  queen,  named  Buyz  de  Alarcon.  To 
say  that  he  was  a  'favourite  page  of  the 
queen  was  at  once  to  speak  his  eulo^um, 
for  every  one  in  the  suite  of  the  stately 
Elizabetta  was  chosen  for  grace,  and  beauty, 
and  acoomplishment.  He  was  just  turued 
of  eighteen,  light  and  lithe  of  form,  and 
graceful  as  a  young  Antinous«  To  the 
queen  he  was  all  deference  and  respect,  yet 
he  was  at  heart  a  roguish  stripling,  petted 
and  spoiled  by  the  ladies  about  the  court, 
and  experienced  in  the  ways  of  women  far 
beyond  his  years. 

This  loitering  page  was  one  morning 
rambling  about  the  groves  of  the  Generalife, 
which  overlook  the  grounds  of  the  Alhambra. 
He  had  taken  with  him  for  his  amusement 
a  favourite  ger-falcon  of  the  queen.  In  the 
course  of  his  rambles  seeing  a  bird  rising 
from  a  tliicket,  he  unhooded  the  hawk  and 
let  him  fly.  The  falcon  towered  high  in 
the  air,  made  a  swoop  at  his  quarry,  but 
missing  it,  soared  away,  regardless  of  the 
calls  of  the  page.  The  latter  foUowed  the 
traant  bird  with  hb  eye ,  in  its  capricious 
flight,  until  he  saw  it  aÜght  upon  the  battle- 
ments  of  a  remote  and  lonely  tow^r,  in 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Alhambra,  built  on 
the  edge  of  a  ravine  that  separated  the  royal 
fortress  from  the  grounds  of  the  Generalife. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  „Tower  of  the  Prin- 
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The  page  descended  into  the  ravine  and 
approached  the  tower,  but  it  had  no  entrance 
irom  the  glen,  and  its  lofly  height  rendered 
any  attempt  to  scale  it  fhiitless.  Seeking 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  therefbre, 
he  made  a  wide  circuit  to  that  side  of  the 
tower  facing  within  the  walb. 

A  small  garden  enciosed  by  a  trellis* 
work  of  reeds  overhnng  wilh  myrtle,  lay 
before  the  tower.  Opening  a  wicket,  the 
page  passed  between  beds  of  flowers  and 
thickets  of  roses  to  the  door.  It  was  closed 
and  bolted.  A  crevice  in  the  door  gave  him 
a  peep  into  the  interior.  There  was  a  small 
Moorisfa  hall  with  fretted  walls,  light  mar- 
ble  columns,  and  an  alabaster  fonntain  sur- 
rounded  with  flowers.  In  the  centre  hung 
a  gilt  cage  containing  a  einging  bird,  beneath 
it,  on  a  chair,  lay  a  tortoise-shell  cat  among 
reels  of  silk  and  other  articles  of  female 
labour,  and  a  gaitar  decorated  with  ribbons 
leaned  against  the  fountain. 

Ruyz  de  Alarcon  was  strack  with  these 
traces  of  female  taste  and  elegance  in  a 
lonely,  and,  as  he  had  supposed,  deserted 
tower.  They  reminded  him  of  the  tales  of 
enchanted  halls  cnrrent  in  the  Alhambra; 
and  the  tortoise-shell  cat  migfat  be  some 
spellbound  princess. 

He  knocked  gently  at  the  door.  A  beauti- 
ful  face  peeped  out  from  a  little  window 
above,  but  was  instantly  withdrawn.  He 
waited,  ezpecting  that  the  door  would  be 
opened ,  but  he  waited  in  vain ;  no  footstep 
was  to  be  heard  within  —  all  was  silent. 
Had  bis  senses  decetved  him ,  or  was  this 
beautiful  apparition  the  fairy  of  the  tower? 
He  knocked  again,  and  more  loudly.  Afler 
a  little  while  the  beaming  face  ooce  more 
peeped  forth;  it  was  that  of  a  blooming 
dam  sei  of  fifteen. 

The  page  immediately  doffed  bis  plumed 
bonnet,  and  entreated,  in  the  most  courteous 
accents,  to  be  permitted  to  ascend  the  tower 
in  pursuit  of  bis  falcon. 

„I  dare  not  open  the  door,  Senor",  re- 
plied  the  little  damsel,  blushing,  „my  annt 
has  forbidden  it.*' 

„I  do  beseech  you,  fair  maid  —  it  is 
the  favourite  falcon  of  the  queen :  I  dare 
not  retum  to  the  palace  without  H.'' 

„  Are  you,  then,  one  of  the  cavali^rs  of 
the  court?" 

„I  am,  fair  moid;  but  I  shall  lose  the 
queen's  favour  and  my  place ,  if  I  lose  this 
hawk." 


„Santa  ^rial  It  is  against  you  cavaliers 
of  the  court  my  aunt  has  charged  me  es- 
pedally  to  bar  the  door." 

„Against  wicked  cavaliers,  doubtless; 
but  I  am  none  of  these,  but  a  simple  harm- 
less  page,  who  will  be  ruined  and  undone 
if  you  deny  me  this  small  request.*' 

The  heart  of  the  little  damsel  was  touched 
by  the  distress  of  the  page.  It  was  a  thou- 
sand  pities  he  should  be  ruined  for  the  want 
of  so  tnfling  a  boon.  Surely ,  too,  he  could 
not  be  one  of  those  dangerous  beings  whom 
her  aunt  had  described  as  a  species  of  can- 
nibal,  ever  on  the  prowl  to  make  prey  of 
thoughtless  damsel^;  he  was  gentle  and 
modest,  and  stood  so  entreatingly  with  cap 
in  band,  and  looked  so  charming. 

The  sly  page  saw  that  the  garrison 
began  to  waver,  and  redoubled  his  entreaties 
in  such  moving  terms,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  mortal  maiden  to  deny  him ; 
so  the  blushing  little  warden  of  the  tower 
descended  and  opened  the  door  with  a  trembl- 
inf  band;  and  if  the  page  had  been  charmed 
by  a  mere  glimpse  of  her  countenance  from 
the  window,  he  was  ravished  by  the  fall 
length  Portrait  now  revealed  to  him. 

Her  Andalusian  bodice  and  trim  bas« 
quina  set  off  the  round  but  delicate  sym- 
metry  of  her  form,  which  was  as  yet  scaroe 
verging  into  woman-hood.  Her  glossy  hair 
was  parted  on  her  fbrehead,  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  and  decorated  with  a  fresh-plncked 
rose,  according  to  the  nniversal  custom  of 
the  country.  It  is  true,  her  complexion  was 
tinged  by  the  ardour  of  a  southem  sun,  but 
it  served  to  give  richness  to  the  mantling 
bloom  of  her  cheek,  and  to  heighten  the 
lustre  of  her  melting  eyes. 

Ruyz  de  Alarcon  beheld  all  this  with  a 
Single  glance  —  for  it  became  him  not  to 
tarry;  he  merelymurmured  bis  acknowiedge- 
ments,  and  then  bounded  lightly  up  the 
Spiral  staircase  in  quest  of  bis  falcon. 

He  soon  retumed  with  the  truant  bird 
upon.his  fist.  The  damsel,  in  the  mean 
time ,  had  seated  herseif  by  the  fountain  in 
the  hall,  and  was  winding  silk;  but  in  her 
agitation  she  let  fall  the  reel  upon  the  pave- 
ment.  The  page  sprang  and  picked  it'up, 
then  dropping  gracefully  on  one  knee,  pre- 
sented  it  to  her;  but  seizing  the  band  ex- 
tended  to  receive  it,  imprinted  on  it  a  kiss 
more  fervent  and  devout,  than  he  had  ever 
imprinted  on  the  fair  band  of  bis  sovereign. 

„Ave  Maria,   Senor!'*   exdaimed  the 
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damsel,  Uushing  still  deeper  with  oonfusion  * 
and  surprise  —  for  never  before  had  she 
received  such  a  salutation. 

The  modest  page  made  a  thousand  apo- 
logios,  assoring  her  it  was  the  way,  at 
court ,  of  expressing  the  most  profouod  ho- 
mage  and  respect 

Her  anger,  if  anger  she  feit,  was  easily 
pacified,  but  her  agitation  and  embarrassment 
oontiimed,  and  she  sat  blnshing  deeper  and 
deeper,  with  her  ejes  caet  down  upon  her 
work,  entangling  the  silk  which  she  at- 
tempted  to  wind. 

The  cunning  page  saw  the  ccHi^ion  in 
the  opposite  oamp,  and  would  fain  have 
profited  by  it,  bot  the  fine  Speeches  he  would 
have  uttered  dled  upon  his  lips,  his  attempts 
ot  gaUantry  were  awkward  and  ineffectual, 
and  to  his  surprise,  the  adroit  page,  who 
had  figured  with  such  grace  and  efirontary 
among  the  most  knowing  and  experienced 
ladies  of  the  court,  fbund  himself  awed  and 
abashed  in  the  presenoe  of  a  simple  damsel 
of  fiiteen. 

In  faet,  the  artless  maiden,  in  her  own 
modesty  and  innooence,  had  guardians  more 
eflPectual  than  the  bolts  and  bars  presoribed 
bj  her  vigilant  aunt  Still,  where  is  the 
fiämale  bosoan  proof  against  the  first  whis- 
perings  of  love  ?  The  little  damsel,  with  all 
her  artlessness,  instinctivdy  comprehended 
all  that  the  faltering  tongue  of  the  page 
failed  to  ezpress,  and  her  heart  was  flnttered 
at  beholding,  for  the  first  time,  a  lover  at 
her  feet  —  and  such  a  lover  I 

The  difBdence  of  the  page,  though  gen- 
uine, was  short-lived,  and  he  was  recover- 
ing  his  usual  ease  and  confidence,  when  a 
shrill  voice  was  heard  at  a  distance. 

„My  aunt  is  retuming  from  massl^^  cried 
the  damsel,  inaffiright:  ,4prayyou,  Senor, 
depart.^^ 

„Not  uBtil  you  grant  me  that  rose  firom 
your  hair  as  a  remembrance.^^ 

She  hastily  untwisted  the  rose  firom  her 
raven  locks.  „Take  it^S  cried  she,  agitated 
and  blushing;  „but  pray  begone.^^ 

The  page  took  the  rose,  and  at  the  same 
time  oovered  with  kisses  the  fitir  band  that 
gave  it.  Then,  placing  the  fiower  in  bis 
boonet,  and  taking  the  fidoon  upon  his  fist, 
he  bomided  off  through  the  garden,  bearing 
away  with  him  the  heart  of  the  gentle  Ja- 
cinta. 

When  the  vigilant  aunt  arrived  at  the 
tower,  she  remarked  the  agitatiim  of  her 


niece,  and  an  air  of  confusion  in  the  hall; 
but  a  Word  of  ezplanation  sufficed.  „A  ger* 
falcon  had  pursued  his  prey  into  the  hall.^^ 

„Mercy  on  us !  to  think  of  a  falcon  fly- 
ing  into  the  tower.  Did  ever  one  hear  of 
so  saucy  a  hawk?  Why,  the  very  bird  in 
the  cage  is  not  safeP' 

Hie  vigilant  Fredegonda  was  one  of  the 
most  wary  of  ancient  spinsters.  She  had  a 
becoming  terror  and  distrust  of  what  she 
denominated  „the  opposite  sex",  which 
had  gradually  increased  through  a  long  life 
of  celibacy.  Not  that  the  good  lady  had 
ever  sufiered  firom  their  wiles,  nature  having 
set  up  a  safeguard  in  her  face  that  forbade 
all  trespass  upon  her  premises;  but  ladies 
who  have  least  cause  to  fear  for  themselves, 
are  most  ready  to  keep  a  watch  over  their 
more  tempting  neighbours. 

The  nieoe  was  the  orphan  of  an  ofiSoer 
who  had  fallen  in  the  wars.  She  had  been 
educated  in  a  convent,  and  had  recently 
been  transferred  from  her  saored  asylum  to 
the  immediate  guardianship  of  her  aunt, 
under  whose  overshadowing  care  she  ve- 
getated  in  obscurity  like  an  opening  rose 
blooraing  beneath  a  briar.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
this  coroparison  entirely  accidental;  for,  to 
teil  the  truth,  her  fresh  and  dawning  beauty 
had  caught  the  public  eye,  even  in  her  se- 
dusion,  and,  widi  that  poetical  tarn  common 
to  the  people  of  Andalusia ,  the  peasantry 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  given  her  the 
appellation  of  „(he  Rose  of  the  Alhambra.^^ 

The  wary  aunt  continued  to  keep  a  faith- 
ful  watch  over  her  temptii^  little  niece  as 
long  as  the  court  continued  at  Granada,  and 
fiattered  herseif  that  her  vigilance  had  been 
successful.  It  is  true,  the  good  lady  was 
now  and  then  discomposed  by  the  tinkling 
of  guitars  and  chanting  of  low  ditties  firom 
the  moonlit  groves  beneath  the  tower;  but 
she  would  exhort  her  niece  to  shut  her  ears 
against  such  idle  minstreby,  assuring  her, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  arts  of  -the  opposite 
sex,  by  which  simple  maids  were  often  lured 
to  their  undoing.  AlasI  what  chance  with 
a  simple  maid  has  a  dry  lecture  against  a 
moonlight  Serenade? 

At  length  King  Philip  cut  short  his  so- 
joum  at  Granada,  and  suddenly  departed 
with  all  his  train.  The  vigilant  Fredegonda 
watched  the  royal  pa^eant  as  it  issued  forth 
from  the  Gate  of  Justice,  and  descended  the 
great  avenue  leading  to  the  city.  When  the 
last  banner  disappeared  firom  her  sight,  she 
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returned  exuItiDg  to  her  tower,  for  all  her 
cares  were  over.  To  her  surprise,  a  light 
Arabian  steed  pawed  the  ground  at  the 
wicketgate  of  the  garden:  to  her  horror,  she 
saw  through  the  thickets  of  rosee  a  youth, 
in  gaily  embroidered  dress,  at  the  feet  of 
her  Diece.  At  the  sound  of  her  footsteps 
he  gave  a  tendor  adiea,  bounded  lightlj 
over  the  barrier  of  reeds  and  myrtles,  sprang 
upon  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant. 

The  tender  Jacinta,  in  the  agony  of  her 
grief,  lost  all  thought  of  her  annt's  dis- 
pleasure.  Throwing  herseif  into  her  arms, 
she  broke  forth  into  sobs  and  tears. 

„Ay  de  mi!"  criedshe;  „he'sgone!  — 
he  's  gone  I  —  he  's  gone  I  and  I  shall  never 
See  him  more!" 

„Gone!  —  who  is  gone?  —  whatyonth 
is  that  I  saw  at  your  feet?" 

,,A  qneen's  page,  aunt,  who  came  to  bid 
me  farewell." 

„A  queen's  page,  childl"  echoed  the 
vigilant  Fredegonda,  faintly ;  „  and  when  did 
you  become  acquainted  with  a  queen's  page?" 

„The  moming  that  the  ger-falcon  came 
into  the  tower.  It  was  the  qaeen*8  ger- 
falcon,  and  he  came  in  pursuit  of  it." 

„Ah,  silly,  silly  girl!  know  that  there 
are  no  ger-faicons  half  so  dangerous  as  these 
young  pranking  pages,  and  it  is  precisely 
such  simple  birds  as  thee  that  they  pounce 
upon." 

The  aunt  was  at  first  indignant  at  leam- 
ing  that,  in  despite  of  her  boasted  vig^lance, 
a  tender  interconrse  had  been  carried  on  by 
theyouthful  lovers  almost  beneath  her  eye; 
but  when  she  found  that  her  simple-hearted 
niece,  though  thus  exposed,  without  the 
protection  of  holt  or  bar ,  to  all  the  machi- 
nations  of  the  opposite  sex,  had  come  forth 
unsinged  froro  the  fiery  ordeal,  she  consoled 
herseif  with  the»  persuasion  that  it  was  ow- 
ing  to  the  chaste  and  cautious  maxims  in 
which  she  had,  as  it  w^e,  steeped  her  to 
the  very  Ups. 

While  the  aunt  laid  this  soothing  unction 
to  her  pride,  the  niece  treasured  up  the  oft 
repeated  vows  of  fidelity  of  the  page.  But 
what  is  the  love  of  restless,  roving  man? 
A  vagrant  stream  that  dallies  for  a  time 
with  each  flower  upon  its  bank,  then  passes 
on,  and  leayes  them  all  in  tears. 

Days,  weeks,  months  elapsed,  and  no- 
thing more  was  heard  of  the  page.  The 
pomegranate  ripened,  the  vine  yielded  up 


its  fruit,  the  autumnal  rains  descended  in 
torrents  from  the  mountains ;  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada became  covered  with  a  snowy  mantle, 
and  wintry  blasts  howled  through  the  halls 
of  the  Alhambra  —  still  he  came  not.  The 
winter  passed  away.  Again  the  genial  spring 
bnrst  forth  with  song  and  blossom  and 
balmy  zephyr;  the  snows  melted  from  the 
mountains,  until  none  remained  but  on  the 
lofty  summit  of  Nevada,  glistening  through 
the  sultry  summer  air.  Still  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  forgetful  page. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  little  Jacinta 
grew  pale  and  thoughtfuL  Her  former  oc- 
cupations  and  amusements  were  abandoned 

—  her  silk  lay  entangled  —  her  guitar  un- 
strung  —  her  flowers  were  neglected  — 
the  notes  of  her  bird  unheeded,  and  her 
ejeß^  once  so  bright,  were  dimmed  with  Be- 
eret weeping.  If  any  solitude  could  be  de- 
vised  to  foster  the  passion  of  a  love-lom 
damsel,  it  would  be  such  a  place  as  the  Al- 
hambra, where  every  thing  se^ned  disposed 
to  produoe  tender  and  romantic  reveries.  It 
is  a  very  paradise  for  lovers:  how  hard 
then  to  be  alone  in  such  a  paradise  —  and 
not  merely  alone,  but  forsaken! 

„Alas,  silly  child!^  would  t^e  staidand 
immaculate  Fredegonda  say,  when  she  found 
her  niece  in  one  of  her  desponding  moods 

—  „did  I  not  warn  thee  against  the  wiles 
and  deceptions  ofthose men?  What  couldst 
thou  expect,  too,  from  one  of  a  haughty 
and  aspiring  family  —  thou  an  orphan,  the 
descendant  of  a  fallen  and  impoverished 
line  ?  Be  assured,  if  the  youth  were  true^ 
his  father,  who  is  one  of  the  proudest  no- 
bles abont  the  oourt  would  prohibit  his 
Union  with  one  so  humble  and  portionless 
as  thou.  Pluck  up  thy  resolution,  therefbre, 
and  drive  these  idle  notions  from  thy  mind." 

The  words  of  the  immaculate  Fredegonda 
only  ser\'ed  to  increase  the  melancholy  of 
her  niece,  but  she  sought  to  indulge  it  in 
private.  At  a  late  hour  one  midsummer 
night,  after  her  aunt  had  retired  to  rest, 
ßhe  remained  alone  in  the  hallof  the  tower, 
seated  beside  the  alabaster  fountain.  It  was 
here  that  the  faithless  page  had  first  knelt 
and  kissed  her  band;  it  was  here  that  he 
had  often  vowed  etemal  fidelity.  The  poor 
little  damsel's  heart  was  overladen  with  sad 
and  tender  recollections,  her  tears  began  to 
flow,  and  slowly  feil  drop  by  drop  into  the 
fountain.  By  degrees  the  crystal  water 
became  agitated,  and  —  bubble  —  bubbk  — 
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boiled  up  and  was  tossed  about,  antil  a  fe- 
male  figure,  richly  clad  in  Moorish  robes, 
slowly  rose  to  view. 

Jacinta  wa»  so  frightened  that  she  ßed 
from  the  hall,  and  did  not  venture  to  retnrn. 
The  next  moming  she  related  what  she  had 
Seen  to  her  annt;  but  the  good  lady  treated 
it  as  a  phantasy  of.her  tronbled  mind,  or 
supposed  she  had  fallen  asleep  and  dreamt 
beside  the  fountain.  —  ,,Thou  hast  been 
thinking  of  the  story  of  the  three  Moorish 
princesses  that  once  inhabited  this  tower^S 
continued  she,  „  and  it  has  entered  into  thy 
dreanis.'' 

„What  Story,  aunt?  I  know  nothmg 
of  it." 

„Thon  hast  certainly  heard  of  the  three 
princesses,  Zayda,  Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda, 
who  were  confined  in  this  tower  by  the 
king  their  father,  and  agreed  to  üy  with  three 
Christian  cavaliers.  The  two  first  accom- 
plished  their  escape,  but  the  third  failed  in 
her  resolution,^and  it  is  said,  died  in  this 
tower." 

„I  now  recollect  to  have  heard  of  it", 
Said  Jacinta,  „and  to  have  wept  over  the 
fate  of  the  gentle  Zorahayda." 

„Thou  mayest  well  weep  over  her  fate", 
continued  the  aunt,  „for  the  lover  of  Zora- 
hayda was  thy  ancestor.  He  long  be- 
moaned  bis  Moorish  love,  but  time  cured 
hiro  of  grief,  and  he  married  a  Spanish  lady, 
from  whom  thou  art  descended." 

Jacinta  ruminated  upon  these  words. 
„That  what  I  have  seen  is  no  phantasy  of 
the  brain",  said  she  to  herseif,  „I  am  con- 
fident.  If  indeed  it  be  the  spirit  of  the  gentle 
Zorahayda,  which  I  have  heard  lingers  about 
this  tower,  of  what  should  I  be  afraid  ?  TU 
watch  by  the  fountain  to-night  —  perhaps 
the  Visit  will  be  repeated." 

Towards  midnight,  when  every  thing 
was  quiet  she  again  took  her  seat  in  the 
hall.  As  the  bell  in  the  distant  watch-tower 
of  the  Alhambra  Struck  the  midnight  hour, 
the  fountain  was  again  agitated ;  and  bubble 
—  bubble  —  bubble  —  it  tossed  about  the 
waters  until  the  Moorish  female  again  rose 
to  view.  She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  her 
dress  was  rieh  with  jewels,  and  in  her  band 
she  held  a  silver  lute.  Jacinta  trembled  and 
was  faint,  but  was  reassured  by  the  soft 
and  plaintive  voice  of  the  apparition,  and 
the  sweetezpressionof  her  pale,  melancholy 
ooontenanoe. 

„Daughter    of   mortality",    said    she, 


„what  aileth  thee?  Why  do  thy  tears  trouble 
my  fountain,  and  thy  sighs  and  piain ts 
disturb  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night?" 

,  J  weep  because  of  the  faithlessness  of 
man,  and  I  bemoan  my  solitary  and  for- 
saken  State." 

„Take  comfort;  thy  iorrows  may  yet 
have  an  end.  Thou  beholdest  a  Moorish, 
princess,  who,  like  thee,  was  unhappy  in 
her  love.  A  Christian  knight,  thy  ancestor, 
won  my  heart,  and  would  have  bome  me 
to  bis  native  land  and  to  the  bosom  of  bis 
ohurch.  I  was  a  convert  in  my  heart,  but 
I  lacked  courage  equal  to  my  faith,  and 
lingered  tili  too  late.  For  this  the  evil  genii 
are  permitted  to  have  power  over  me,  and 
I  remain  enchanted  in  this  tower  until  some 
pure  Christian  will  deign  to  break  the  magic 
spell.    Wilt  thou  undertake  the  task?" 

„I  will",  replied  thedamsel,  trembling. 

„Come  hither,  then,  and  fear  not;  dip 
thy  band  in  the  fountain,  sprinkle  the  water 
over  me,  and  baptise  me  after  the  manner 
of  thy  faith ;  so  shall  the  enchantment  be 
dispelled,  and  mytroubled  spirit  have  repose." 

The  damsel  advanced  with  faltering  steps, 
tipped  her  band  in  the  fountain,  collected 
water  in  the  palm,  and  sprinkled  it  over  the 
pale  face  of  the  phantom. 

The  latter  smiled  with  inefi&ble  benignity. 
She  dropped  her  silver  lute  at  the  feet  of 
Jacinta,  crossed  her  white  arms  upon  her 
bospm,  and  melted  from  sight,'*so  that  it 
seemed  merely  as  if  a  shower  of  dewdrops 
had  fallen  into  the  fountain. 

Jacinta  retired  from  the  hall,  filled  with 
awe  and  wonder.  She  scarcely  closed  her 
eyes  that  night,  but  when  she  awoke  at 
day- break  out  of  a  troubled  slumbcr,  the 
whole  appeared  to  her  like  a  distempered 
dream.  On  descending  into  the  hall,  how- 
ever,  the  truth  of  the  vision  was  established, 
for,  beside  the  fountain,  she  beheld  the  silver 
lute  glittering  in  the  moming  sunshine. 

She  hastened  to  her  aunt,  to  relate  all 
that  had  befallen  her,  and  called  her  to  be- 
hold the  lute  as  a  testimonial  of  the  reality 
of  her  Story.  If  the  good  lady  had  any 
lingering  doubts ,  they  were.  removed  when 
Jacinta  touched  the  Instrument,  for  she  drew 
forth  such  ravishing  tones  as  to  thaw  even 
the  frigid  bosom  of  the  immaculate  Frede- 
gonda,  that  region  of  etemal  winter,  into  a 
genial  flow.  Nothing  but  supernatural  me- 
lody  could  have  produced  such  an  effect. 

The   extraordinary  power  of  the  lute 
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became  every  day  more  and  more  apparent 
The  wayfarer  passing  by  the  tower  was 
detained,  and,  as  it  were,  spell-bound,  in 
breatbless  ecstacy.  The  very  birds  gathered 
in  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  hushing  their 
own  strains,  listened  in  charnied  silence. 

Ramotir  sooA  spread  the  news  abroad. 
The  inhabitants  of  Granada  thronged  to  the 
Alhambra,  to  catch  a  few  notes  of  the  trans- 
cendent  music  that  floated  about  the  tower 
of  Las  Infantas. 

The  lovely  little  minstrel  was  at  length 
drawn  forth  from  her  retreat.  The  rieh  and 
powerful  of  the  land  contended  who  shoiild 
entertain  and  dohonourtoher;  or  rather,  who 
should  secnre  the  charms  of  her  lute  to 
draw  fashionable  throngs  to  their  saloons. 
Wherever  she  went  her  vigilant  aant  kept  a 
dragonwatch  at  her  elbow,awing  the  throngs 
of  impassion'  d  admirers,  who  hnng  in  rap- 
tnres  on  her  strains.  The  report  of  her 
wonderfnl  powers  npread  fr;)ni  city  to  city. 
Malaga,  Seville,  Cordova,  all  became  snc- 
cessively  mad  on  the  theme;  nothing  was 
talked  of  thronghoat  Andalusia  but  the 
beantiful  minstrel  of  the  Alhambra.  How 
could  it  bft  oiherwi«e  among  a  people  so 
mnsical  and  gallant  as  the  Andalusians, 
when  the  lute  was  magical  in  its  powers, 
and  the  minstrel  inspired  by  love? 

White  all  Andalusia  was  thus  music 
mad,  a  different  mood  prevailed  at  the  court 
of  Spain.  Philip  V.,  as  is  well  known, 
was  a  miserable  hypochondriac,  and  subject 
to  all  kinds  of  fancies.  Sometimes  he  wonld 
keep  to  bis  bed  for  weeks  together  —  groan- 
ing  under  imaginary  complaints.  At  other 
times  he  wonld  insist  upon  abdicating  bis 
throne,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  bis  royal 
spouse,  who  had  a  strong  relish  for  the 
splendours  of  a  court  and  the  glories  of  a 
crown,  and  guided  the  sceptre  of  her  imbecile 
lord  with  an  expert  and  steady  band. 

Nothing  was  found  to  be  so  efficacious 
in  dispelling  the  royal  megrims  as  the  powers 
of  music ;  the  queen  took  care,  therefore,  to 
hare  the  best  performers,  both  vocal  and 
instrumenta],  at  band,  and  retamed  the  fa- 
mous  Italian  singei*  Farinelli  about  the  conrt 
as  a  kind  of  royal  physician. 

At  the  moment  we  treat  of ,  however, 
a  freak  had  come  over  the  raind  of  this  sa- 
pient  and  illustrious  Bourbon  that  snrpassed 
aU  former  vagaries.  After  ä  long  spell  of 
imaginary  illness,  which  set  all  the  strains 
of  Farinelli,  and  the  consiütations  of  a  whole 


orchestra  of  ooart  fiddlers  *at  defiance,  tbe 
monarch  fairly,  in  idea,  gave  up  the  ghost, 
and  considered  himself  absolutely  dead. 

This  would  baye  been  barmless  enough, 
and  even  oonvenient  both  to  bis  queen  and 
oonrtiers,  had  he  been  content  to  remain  in 
the  qnietade  befitting  a  dead  man;  but  to 
their  annoyance  he  insisted  upon  having 
the  funeral  ceremonies  performed  over  bim, 
and,  to  their  inexpressible  perplexity,  began 
to  grow  impatient,  and  to  revile  bitterly  at 
them  for  opgligenoe  and  disrespect,  in  leav- 
ing  him  unbnried.  What  was  to  be  done? 
To  disobey  the  king's  positive  commands 
was  monstrous  in  the  eyes  of  the  obsequioua 
courtiers  of  a  punctilious  court  —  but  to 
obey  him  and  bury  him  alive,  would  be 
downright  regicide! 

In  the  midst  of  this  fearfhl  dilemma  a 
rumour  reached  the  court  ^  of  the  female 
minstrel  who  was  turning  the  brains  of  all 
Andalusia.  The  queen  dispatched  mlssions 
in  all  haste  to  summon  her  to  St.  Ildefonso, 
where  the  court  at  that  time  resided. 

Within  a  few  days,  as  the  queen,  with 
her  maids  of  bonour,  was  Walking  in  those 
stately  gardens,  intended,  with  their  avemies 
and  terraces  and  fountains,  to  eclipse  the 
glories  of  Versailles,  the  far-famed  minstrel 
was  conducted  into  her  prjesence.  The  im- 
perial Elizabetta  gazed  wirb  surprize  at  the 
youthful  and  unpretending  appearanee  of 
the  little  being  that  had  set  the  World  mad- 
ding.  She  was  in  her  picturesque  Andalnsian 
dress  —  her  silver  lute  was  in  her  band, 
and  she  stood  with  modest  and  downcast 
eyes,  but  with  a  simplicity  and  fresbness  of 
beauty  that  still  bespoke  her  „the  Rose  of 
the  Alhambra. '^ 

As  usual,  she  was  accompdnied  by  fhe 
ever  vigilant  Fredegonda,  who  gave  the 
whole  history  of  her  parentage  and  descent 
to  the  inqumng  queen.  If  the  stately  Eli- 
zabetta had  been  interested  by  the  appear- 
anee of  Jacinta,  she  was  still  more  pleased 
when  she  leamed  that  she  was  of  a  meri- 
torious  though  impoverished  line,  and  that 
her  father  had  bravely  fallen  in  the  service 
of  the  crown.  „  If  thy  powers  equal  their 
renown^S  said  she,  „and  thou  canst  cast 
forth  this  evil  spirit  that  possesses  thy  ao- 
vereign,  thy  fortunes  sball  henceforth  be  my 
care,  and  honours  and  wealth  attend  thee," 

Impatient  to  make  trial  of  her  skill,  ahe 
led  the  way  at  once  to  the  apartm^it  of  the 
moody  monarch. 
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Jadnta  followed  ¥r]th  downcast  eyes 
throagh  files  of  guards  and  crowds  of  cour- 
tiers.  They  arrived  at  length  at  a  great 
Chamber  hang  with  black.  The  Windows 
were  closed  to  ezclude  tbe  light  of  day :  a 
number  of  yellow  wax-tapers  in  silver 
sconces  diffused  a  lugubrious  light,  and 
dimlyrevealed  the  figures  of  mutes  in  moum- 
ing  dresses,  and  courtiers  who  glided  about 
with  noiseless  step  and  woebegone  visage. 
On  the  midst  of  a  funeral  bed  or  hier ,  his 
hands  folded  on  his  breast«  and  the  tip  of 
his  nosejust  visible,  lay  extended  this  would- 
be  buried  monarch. 

The  queen  entered  the  Chamber  in  si- 
lence,  and  pointing  to  a  footstool  in  an  ob- 
score  Corner  beokoned  to  Jacinta  to  sit  down 
and  commence. 

At  first  i»he  t4)uched  her  lute  with  a 
faltering  band,  but  gat bering  confidence  and 
Animation  a.*<  she  proceeded,  drew  forth  such 
soft  arriHl  harmony,  that  all  prei<ent  could 
scarce  believe  it  mortal.  As  to  the  monarch, 
who  had  already  considered  himself  in  the 
World  of  spirits,  he  set  it  down  for  some 
angelic  melody,  or  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
By  degrees  the  theme  was  vaned,  and  the 
voice  of  ihe  minstrel  accompanied  the  instru- 
ment.  Sh«*  ponred  forth  one  of  the  legendary  j 
ballads,  treating  of  the  ancient  glories  of 
the  Alhambra  and  the  achievements  of  the 
Moors.  Her  whole  soul  entered  into  the 
theme,  for  with  the  recollections  of  the  Al- 
hambra WMS  associatedthestory  of  herlove. 
The  fnneral  Chamber  resonnded  wirb  the 
animating  strain.  It  entered  into  the  gloomy 
heart  of  the  monarch.  He  raised  his  head 
and  gazed  around:  he  sat  up  on  his  coiich, 
bis  eye  began  to  kindle  —  at  length,  leap- 
ing  apon  the  floor,  he  called  for  his  sword 
and  buckler. 

The  trinmph  of  music,  or  rather  of  the 
enchanted  lute,  was  complete:  the  demon 
of  melancholy  was  cast  forth;  and,  as  it 
were,  a  dead  man  brought  to  life.  The 
Windows  of  the  apartment  were  thrown 
open;  the  glorious  efiiilgence  of  Spanish 
sunshine  hurst  into  the  late  lugubrious 
Chamber;  all  eyes  sought  the  lövely  en- 
diantress;  but  the  lute  had  fallen  from  her 
hand  —  she  had  sunk  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  next  moment  was  clasped  to  the  bosom 
of  Ruyz  de  Alarcon. 

The  naptials  of  the  happy  couple  were 
shortly  later  celebrated  with  great  splendour; 
—  but  hold  —  I  hear  the  reader  ask,  how  , 


did  Ruyz  de  Alareon  account  for  his  long 
neglect?  O,  that  was  all  owing  to  the  Op- 
position of  a  proud,  pragmatical  oldfather: 
besides,  young  people,  who  really  like  one 
another,  soon  come  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing,  and  bury  all  past  grievances  when 
once  they  meet. 

But  how  was  the  proud,  pragmatical 
old  father  reconciled  to  the  match? 

O,  his  scruples  were  easily  overcome 
by  a  Word  or  two  from  the  queen,  especially 
as  digniticä  and  rewards  were  showered 
upon  the  blooming  favourite  of  royalty, 
Besides,  the  lute  of  Jacinta,  you  know,  pos- 
sessed  a  magic  power,  and  could  control  the 
most  Stubborn  head  and  hardest  breast. 

And  what  became  of  the  enchanted  lute? 

O,  that  is  the  most  curious  matter  of 
all,  and  plainlv  proves  the  truth  of  all  this 
Story.  That  lute  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  family;  but  was  purloined  and  carried 
off,  as  was  supposed  by  the  great  singer 
Farinelli,  in  pure  jealousy.  At  his  death 
it  passed  into  other  hands  in  Itnly,  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  mystic  powers,  and 
melting  down  the  silv^,  ti^ansferred  the 
strings  to  an  old  cremona  fiddle.  The  strings 
still  retain  soraething  of  their  magic  virtues. 
A  Word  in  the  reader's  ear,  but  let  it  go 
no  further  —  that  fiddle  is  now  bewitching 
the  whole  world  —  it  is  the  fiddle  of  Pa- 
ganini ! 


A  LETTER 

FROM  MÜSTAPHA  BUB-A-DüB  KELI  KHAN,   TO 
ASEM  HACCHEM,  PRINCIPAL  8LAVE-DRIVER 
TO  HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  BASHAW  OF  TRIPOLI. 

Sweet,  0  Asem !  is  the  memory  of  dis- 
tant  friendal  Like  the  mellow  ray  of  a  de- 
parting  sun,  it  falls  tenderly  yet  sadly  on 
the  heart  Every  hour  of  absence  from  my 
native  land  rolls  heavily  by,  like  the  sandy 
wave  of  the  desert ;  and  the  fair  shores  of 
my  country  rise  blooming  to  my  Imagina- 
tion, clothed  in  the  soll  illusive  charms  of 
distance.  I  sigh,  yet  no  one  listens  to  the 
sigh  of  the  captive:  I  shed  the  bitter  tear 
of  recollection,  but  no  one  ^mpathizes  in 
the  tear  of  the  turbaned  stranger  I  Think 
not,  however,  thou  brother  of  my  soul,  that 
I  complain  of  the  horrors  of  my  Situation ; 
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think  not  that  my  capüvity  is  attended  with 
the  labours ,  the  chains ,  the  scourges ,  the 
insults  that  render  slaverj  with  us  more 
dreadful  than  the  pangs  of  hesitating,  linger- 
ing  death.  Light,  indeed,  are  the  restraints 
on  the  personal  freedom  of  thj  kinsman; 
but  who  can  enter  into  the  afflictions  of  the 
mind  ?  who  can  describe  the  agonies  of  the 
heart?  They  are  mutable  as  the  clouds  of 
the  air;  they  are  countless  as  the  waves 
that  divide  me  from  my  native  country. 

I  have,  of  late,  my  dear  Asem,  laboured 
under  an  inconvenience  singularly  unfortu- 
nate,  and  am  reduced  to  a  dilemma  most 
ridiculously  embarrassing.  Why  should  I 
hide  it  from  the  companion  of  my  thoughtt, 
the  partner  of  my  sorrows  and  my  joys? 
AlasI  Asem,  thy  iriend  Mustapha,  the  in- 
vincible  captain  of  a  ketch,  is  sadly  in  want 
of  a  pair  of  breeches !  Thou  wilt  doubtless 
smile,  0  most  grave  Mussulman,  to  hear 
me  indulge  in  such  ardent  lamentations  about 
a  circumstance  so  trivial,  and  a  want  ap- 
parently  so  easy  to  be  satisfied:  but  little 
canst  thou  know  of  the  mortifications  attend- 
ing  my  necessities,  and  the  astonishing  dif- 
ficulty  of  supplying  them.  Honoured  by 
the  smiles  and  attentions  of  the  beautiful 
ladies  of  this  city ,  who  have  fallen  in  love 
with  my  whiskers  and  my  turban ;  —  courted 
by  the  bashaws  and  the  great  men,  who 
delight  to  have  me  at  their  feasts;  the  ho- 
nour  of  my  Company  eagerly  solicited  by 
every  fiddler  who  gives  a  conoert;  think  of 
my  chagrin  at  being  obliged  to  decline  the 
host  of  invitations  that  daily  overwhelm 
,me,  merely  for  want  of  a  pair  of  breeches! 
Oh,  Allah!  Allah!  that  thy  disciples  could 
come  into  the  world  all  be-feathered  like  a 
banlam ,  or  with  a  pair  of  leather  breeches 
like  the  wild  deer  of  the  forest;  surely,  my 
friend,  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  be  for 
ever  subjected  to  petty  evils,  which,  how- 
ever  trifling  in  appearance,  prey  in  silence 
on  this  little  pittance  of  enjoyment,  and 
poison  these  moments  of  sunshine,  which 
might  otherwise  be  consecrated  to  happiness. 

The  want  of  a  garment,  thou  wilt  say, 
is  easily  supplied ;  and  thou  mayest  suppose 
need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  remfedi^  at 
once  by  any  tailor  of  the  land.  Little  canst 
thou  conceive  the  impediments  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  my  comfort,  and  still  less  art 
thou  acquainted  with  the  prodigious  great 
Scale  on  which  every  thing  is  transacted  in 
this  country.    The  nation  moves  most  roa- 


jestically  slow  and  clumsy  in  the  most  trivial 
affiurs,  like  the  unwieldy  elephant  which 
makes  a  formidable  difficulty  of  picking  up 
a  straw!  When  I  hinted  my  necessities  to 
the  ofBcer  who  has  charge  of  myself  and 
my  companions,  I  expected  to  have  been 
forthwith  relieved;  but  he  made  an  amaz- 
ingly  long  face  —  told  me  that  we  were 
prisoners  of  State  —  that  we  must  therefore 
1)e  clothed  at  the  ezpense  of  the  govemment ; 
that  as  no  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
Congress  for  an  emergency  of  the  kind,  it 
was  impossible  to  fumish  me  vnth  a  pair 
of  breeches  until  all  the  sages  of  the  nation 
had  been  convened  to  talk  over  the  matter» 
and  debate  upon  the  ezpediency  of  granting 
my  request.  Sword  of  the  immortal  E[halid, 
thought  I,  but  this  is  great  I  —  this  is  troly 
sublime!  All  the  sages  in  an  immense  lo- 
gocracy  assembled  together  to  talk  about 
my  breeches!  —  Vain  mortal  that  I  am!  I 
cannot  but  own  I  was  somewhat  recondJed 
to  the  delay  which  must  necessarily  attend 
this  method  of  dothing  roe,  by  the  con- 
sideration  that  if  they  made  the  afiair  a  na- 
tional act,  my  „name  must  of  course  be 
embodied  in  history  '^,  and  myself  and  my 
breeches  ilourish  to  immortality  in  the  an- 
nals  of  this  mighty  empire ! 

„But  pray,  sir",  said  T,  „how  does  it 
happen  that  a  matter  so  insignificant  should 
be  erected  into  an  object  of  such  importance 
as  to  employ  the  representative  wisdom  of 
the  nation  ?  and  what  is  the  cause  of  their 
talking  so  much  about  a  trifle?"  „Oh*% 
replied  the  officer,  who  acts  as  our  slave- 
driver;  „it  all  proceeds  from  economy.  If 
the  govemment  did  not  spend  ten  times  as 
much  money  in  debating  whether  it  was 
proper  to  supply  you  with  breeches  as  the 
breeches  themselves  would  cost,  the  people, 
who  govem  the  bashaw  and  bis  divan, 
would  straightway  begin  to  complain  of  their 
liberties  being  infringed  -—  the  national  finan- 
ces  squandered  —  not  a  hostÜe  slang-whan- 
ger  throughout  the  logocracy  but  would 
burst  forth  like  a  barrel  of  combustion  — 
and  ten  chances  to  one  but  the  bashaw  and 
the  sages  of  bis  divan  would  all  be  tumed 
out  of  Office  together.  My  good  Mussul- 
man ^S  continued  he,  „the  administration 
have  the  good  of  the  people  too  much  at 
heart  to  trifle  with  their  pockets;  and  they 
would  sooner  assemble  and  talk  away  ten 
thousand  doüars  than  expend  fifty  silently 
!  out  of  the  treasury  —  such  b  the  wonderfol 
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spirit  of  eoonomy  that  pervades  every  branch 
of  this  government.'^  „  But ",  said  I,  „  how 
is  it  possible  they  can  spend  money  in 
talking:  surely  words  cannot  be  the  car- 
rent  coin  of  this  country?"  „Truly",  cried 
he,  smiling,  ,9your  question  is  pertinent 
enough,  for  words  indeed  oflen  supply  the 
place  of  cash  among  us,  and  roany  an  ho- 
nest debt  is  paid  in  promises;  but  the  fact 
18,  the  grand  bashaw  and  the  members  of 
Congress,  or  grand  talkers  of  the  nation, 
either  receive  a  yearly  salary,  or  are  paid 
by  the  day."  —  „By  the  nine  hundred 
tongaes  of  the  great  beast  in  Mahomet's 
Vision,  but  the  murder  is  out !  it  is  no  wonder 
these  honest  men  talk  so  much  about  no- 
thing when  they  are  paid  for  talking  like 
day-labourers."  „You  are  mistaken",  said 
my  driver;  „it  is  nothing  but  eeonomy." 

I  reroained  silent  for  some  minutes,  for 
this  inexplicable  word  eoonomy  always  dis- 
comfits  me;  —  and  when  I  flatter  myself 
I  have  grasped  it,  it  slips  throngh  my  fingers 
like  a  jack-oHantem.  I  have  not ,  nor  per- 
haps  ever  shall  acquire,  sufficient  of  the 
Philosophie  policy  of  this  govemment  to 
draw  a  proper  distinction  between  an  indi- 
vidual  and  a  nation.  If  a  man  was  to  throw 
away  a  pound  in  order  to  save  a  beggarly 
penny ,  and  boast  at  the  same  time  of  his 
eoonomy,  I  should  think  him  on  a  par  with 
the  ibol  in  the  fable  of  Alfangi ;  who,  in 
skinning  a  flint  worth  a  farthing,  spoiled  a 
knife  worth  fifty  times  the  sum,  and  thought 
he  had  acted  wisely.  The  shrewd  fellow 
would  doubtless  have  valued  himself  much 
more  highly  on  his  economy  could  he  have 
known  that  his  example  would  one  day  be 
foUowed  by  the  bashaw  of  America,  and 
the  sages  of  his  divan. 

This  economic  disposition,  my  friend, 
occasions  much  fighting  of  the  spirit,  and 
innnmerable  contests  of  the  tongne  in  this 
talking  assembly.  Wouldst  thou  believe  it? 
they  were  actually  employed  for  a  whole 
week  in  a  most  strenuous  and  eloquent  de- 
bate  abont  patching  up  a  hole  in  the  wall 
in  the  room  appropriated  to  theirmeetings! 
A  vast  profusion  of  nervous  argument  and 
pompous  declamation  was  expended  on  this 
occasion.  Some  of  the  orators,  I  am  told, 
being  rather  waggishly  indined,  were  most 
stupidly  jocular  on  the  occasion ;  but  their 
waggery  gave  great  offence,  and  was  highly 
reprobated  by  the  more  weighty  part  of  the 
assembly;  who  hold  all  wit  and  humour  in 


abomination,  and  thought  the  bnsiness  in 
band  much  too  solemn  and  serious  to  be 
treated  lightly.  It  was  supposed  by  some 
that  this  afiair  would  have  occupied  a  whole 
winter,  as  it  was  a  subject  upon  which 
several  gentlemen  spoke  who  had  never  been 
known  to  open  their  lips  in  that  place  ez- 
cept  to  say  yes  and  no.  —  These  silent 
members  are  by  way  of  distinction  <^enomi- 
nated  orator  mums,  and  are  highly  valued 
in  this  country  on  account  of  their  great 
talents  for  silence;  —  a  qualification  ex- 
tremely  rare  in  a  logocracy. 

Förtunately  for  the  public  tranquillity, 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  debate,  when  two 
rampant  Virginians,  brim  füll  of  logic  and 
philosophy,  were  measuring  tongues,  and 
syllogistically  cudgelling  each  other  out  of 
their  unreasonable  notions,  the  president  of 
the  divan,  a  knowing  old  gentleman,  one 
night  slyly  sent  a  mason  with  a  hod  of 
mortar,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
closed  up  the  hole,  and  put  a  final  end  to 
the  argument.  Thns  did  this  wise  old  gentle- 
man, by  hitting  on  a  most  simple  expedient, 
in  all  probability,  save  his  country  as  much 
money  as  would  bnild  a  gun-boat,  or  pay 
a  hireling  slang-whanger  for  a  whole  volume 
of  words.  As  it  happened,  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  paying 
these  men,  who»  are  denominated,  I  suppose 
in  derision,  legislators. 

Another  instance  of  their  economy  I 
relate  with  pleasure,  for  I  really  begin  to 
feel  a  regard  for  these  poor  barbarians.  They 
talked  away  the  best  parts  of  a  whole  win- 
ter before  they  could  determine  not  to  ex- 
pend  a  few  dollars  in  purchasing  a  sword 
to  bestow  on  an  illustrious  warrior:  yes, 
Asem,  on  that  very  hero  who  frightened 
all  our  poor  old  women  and  young  children 
at  Deme,  and  fully  proved  himself  a  greater 
man  than  the  mother  that  bore  him.  Thus, 
my  friend,  is  the  whole  collective  wisdom 
of  this  mighty  logocracy  employed  in  som- 
niferous  debates  about  the  most  trivial  af- 
fairs;  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  Herculean 
mountebank  exerting  all  his  energies  in  ba- 
lancing  a  straw  upon  his  nose.  Their  sages 
behold  the  minutest  object  with  the  micro- 
scopic  eyes  of  a  pismire;  mole-hills  swell 
into  mountains,  and  a  grain  of  mustard-seed 
will  set  the  whole  ant-hill  in  a  hubbnb. 
Whether  this  indicates  a  capacious  vision, 
or  a  diminutive  mind,  I  leave  thee  to  decide ; 
for  my  part  I  consider  it  as  another  proof 
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of  the  ^reat  8Ca1e  on  which  every  thmg  is 
tranaacted  in  this  country. 

I  ba?e  before  told  thee  that  nothing  can 
be  done  without  Consulting  the  sages  of  the 
nation  who  compose  the  apsembly  called  the 
Congress.  This  prolific  body  may  not  im- 
properly  be  called  the  ^mother  of  inv^n- 
tionfl;^  and  a  moAt  fruitftil  mother  it  i^  let 
me  teil  thee,  though  its  children  are  gene- 
rally  a()ortion8.  It  has  lately  laboared  with 
what  was  deemed  thp  conception  of  a  misrhty 
navy.  —  All  the  old  women  and  the  good 
wives  that  assist  the  bashaw  in  bis  emer- 
gende^  htirried  to  head-qnarters  to  be  biisy, 
like  midwive«,  at  the  delivery.  All  wa« 
anxiety,  fidoreting,  and  constiltation;  when 
after  a  deal  of  groaning  and  8tniggling,  in- 
stead  of  formidable  fir^t-rates  and  gallant 
frigates,  out  crept  a  litter  of  sorry  little 
gunboats.  These  ar^  most  pitiful  little  ves- 
sels,  partaking  vaMtly  of  the  character  of 
the  grand  baphaw,  who  has  the  credit  of 
begelting  them ;  heing  flat  ^hallow  vesseU 
that  can  only  ^ail  before  the  wind;  —  miist 
alway^  ke'^p  in  with  the  land;  —  are  c^n- 
tinnally  fonndering  or  ninning  on  shore; 
and,  in  short^  are  only  fit  for  sroooth  water. 
Though  intended  for  the  de'ence  of  the  ma- 
ritime eitle«,  yet  the  eitles  are  obliged  t» 
defend  them;  and  they  reqnire  a«  mnch 
nnrsing  as  so  many  rirketv«little  bantling*«. 
They  are,  however,  the  darlinjr  pets  of  the 
grand  bashaw,  being  the  children  of  hi«  do- 
tage,  and,  perhnps  from  their  diminntiv<> 
size  and  palpable  weakness,  are  called  the 
9,]nfant  navy  of  America."  The  art  that 
brought  them  into  exi<»tence  was  almo  t  dei- 
fied  by  the  majority  of  the  peoplo  as  a 
grand  stroke  of  economy.  By  the  beard  of 
Mahomet,  bot  this  word  is  tmly  inexplic- 
able! 

To  this  economic  body  therefore  was  I 
advifted  to  address  my  petition,  and  humbly 
to  pray  that  the  augUBt  assembly  of  sages 
would,  in  the  plenitnde  of  their  wisdom  and 
the  magnitude  of  their  powers,  mnnificently 
bestow  on  an  unfortunate  captive  a  pair  of 
cotton  breeches!  „Head  of  the  immortal 
Amrou,**  cried  I,  „but  this  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous  to  a  dsgree:  —  What!  afler 
these  worthies  have  thought  proper  to  leaye 
their  conntry  naked  and  defenceless,  and  ex- 
posed  to  all  the  political  storms  that  rattle 
without,  can  I  expect  that  they  will  lend  a 
helping  band  to  comfort  the  extremities  of  a 
solitary    captive?^'     My   exdamation  was 


only  answered  by  a  smile ,  and  I  was  eon- 
soled  by  the  assurance  that',  so  far  from 
being  n^lected,  it  was  every  way  probable 
my  breeches  might  ocoupy  a  whole  session 
of  the  divan ,  and  set  several  of  the  longest 
heads  together  by  the  ears.  Flattering  as 
was  the  idea  of  a  whole  nation  being  agi- 
tated  abont  my  breeches,  yet  I  own  I  was 
somewhat  dismayed  at  the  idea  of  remaining 
in  querpa  until  all  the  national  graybeards 
should  haTe  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion, 
and  given  their  consent  to  the  measure. 
The  embarrassment  and  distress  of  mind 
which  I  experienced  were  visible  in  my 
countenance,  and  my  guard,  who  is  a  man 
of  infinite  good  nature,  immediately  snsrgested, 
as  a  more  expedttions  plan  of  supplying  my 
wants,  a  benefit  at  th^  theatre.  Though 
profoundly  Ignorant  of  hl«  meaning,  I  agreed 
to  bis  pro  Position,  the  result  of  which  I  shall 
disclo<e  in  anoiher  letter. 

Fai'e  thee  well,  dear  Aoem  ;  in  thy  pious 
prayers  to  our  great  prophet,  never  forget 
to  solint  thy  friend's  retiim ;  and  whenthou. 
numberest  up  the  manv  blessings  beMowed 
on  thee  by  all-bonntifnl  Allah,  poiir  forth 
thy  gratitnde  that  he  has  ca.<»t  thy  nativity 
in  a  land  where  there  is  no  as^emblv  of  le- 
gislative chatterers:  —  no  great  bashaw, 
who  bestrides  a  gnn-boat  fora  hobby-horse; 

—  where  the  word  economy  is  unknown; 

—  and  where  an  nnfortnnate  captive  is  not 
obliged  to  call  upon  the  whole  nation  to 
cut  bim  out  a  pair  of  breeches. 


RÜRAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  stranger  who  would  form  a  cor- 
rect  opinion  of  the  English  character,  mnat 
not  oonfine  bis  observations  to  the  metro- 
poll«.  He  mnst  go  forth  into  the  oountry; 
he  must  sojonm  in  villages  and  hamlets ;  he 
must  Visit  Castles,  villas,  ^rm-housea,  oot- 
tages ;  he  must  wander  through  parks  and 
gardens;  along  hedges  and  green  lanes;  be 
mnst  loiter  about  country  churches;  attend 
wakes  and  fairs ,  and  other  rural  festivala ; 
and  cope  with  the  people  in  all  their  con- 
ditions,  and  all  their  habits  and  humours. 

In  some  countries  the  large  citiee  absorb 
the  wealth  and  faahion  of  the  nation;  thej 
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are  the  only  fixed  abodes  of  elegant  and  in- 
telligent Society,  and  the  country  is  inhabited 
alroost  entirely  by  boorish  peapantry.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  metropolis  is 
a  mere  gathering  place,  or  general  rendez- 
vons ,  of  the  polite  classes,  where  they  de- 
vote a  small  portion  of  the  year  to  a  huiry 
of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and  having  in- 
dulged  this  carnival,  retum  again  to  the  ap« 
parently  raore  congenial  habits  of  rnral  life. 
The  varions  Orders  of  society  are  therefore 
difftised  over  the  whole  snrface  of  the  kiwg- 
dorn,  and  the  most  retir^^d  neighbonrhoods 
afford  spedmens  of  the  different  rankfi. 

The  Engh'sh,  in  facf,  are  strongly  gifled 
with  the  rural  feeling.  They  possess  a  qnick 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature ,  and  a 
keen  relish  for  the  pleafinres  and  employ- 
ments  of  the  country.  This  passion  seems 
inherent  in  them.  Even  the  inhabitant»  of 
cities,  bom  and  bronght  np  among  brick 
walls  and  bnstling  streets,  enter  with  faci- 
lity  into  rnral  habits,  and  evince  a  tnm  for 
mral  occupation.  The  merchant  has  bis 
snag  retreat  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  metropolis, 
where  he  often  displays  as  mnch  pride  and 
«eal  in  the  cnltivation  of  bis  flower-garden, 
and  the  maturing  of  bis  frnits ,  as  he  does 
in  the  conduet  of  bis  bnsiness,  and  the  snc- 
cess  of  bis  commercial  enterprises.  Even 
those  less  fortunate  individnals ,  who  are 
doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of 
din  and  traflfic,  contrive  to  have  something 
that  sball  remind  them  of  the  green  aj»pect 
öf  natare.  In  the  most  dark  and  dingy 
qaarters  of  the  city,  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow  resembles  freqnently  a  bank  of  flowers ; 
every  spot  capable  of  Vegetation  has  its 
grass-plot  and  flower-bed ;  and  every  Square 
its  mimic  park,  laid  ont  with  picturesqne 
taste,  and  gleaming  with  refreshing  verdiire. 

Those  who  see  the  Engb'shman  only  in 
town ,  are  apt  to  form  an  nnfavonrable 
opinion  of  bis  social  character.  He  is  either 
absorbed  in  bnsiness,  or  distracted  by  the 
thonsand  engagements  that  dissipate  time, 
thonght,  and  feeling,  in  this  hnge  metropolis. 
He  has,  therefore,  too  commonly  a  look  of 
hurry  and  abstraction.  Wherever  he  hap- 
pens  to  be,  he  is  on  the  point  of  going 
sc^ewhere  eise;  at  the  moment  he  is  talk- 
ing  on  one  snbject,  his  mind  is  wandering 
to  another;  and  while  paying  a  friendly 
visit,  he  is  calculating  how  he  sball  eco- 
nomize  time  so  as  to  pay  the  other  visits 
allotted  to  the  moming.    An  immense  me- 


tropolis like  London  is  calcnlated  to  make 
men  selflsli  and  nninteresting.  In  their  ca- 
sual  and  transient  meetings,  they  can  bat 
deal  briefly  in  common-places.  They  present 
bnt  the  coW  superficies  of  character  —  its 
rieh  and  genial  qnalities  bave  no  time  to  be 
warmed  into  a  flow. 

It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman 
gives  scope  to  his  natural  feelings.  He 
breaks  loose  gladly  from  the  cold  formalities 
and  negative  civilities  of  town ;  throws  off 
his  habits  of  shy  reserve  and  becomes  joy- 
ons  and  free-bearted.  He  manages  to  collect 
ronnd  bim  all  the  convpnienci^s  and  elegan- 
des  of  polite  li^e,  and  to  banish  its  restraints« 
His  country  seat  abonnds  with  every  re- 
qnisite,  oither  for  studious  retirement,  taste- 
fiil  gratiflcation ,  or  rural  exercise.  Books, 
paintings,  music,  borses,  dogs,  and  sporting 
implements  of  all  kind^,  are  at  band.  He 
putR  no  constraint,  either  npon  his  gnests 
or  bimf»elf ,  bnt  in  the  true  spirit  of  hospi* 
tality  provides  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and 
leaven  every  one  to  partake  according  to  his 
inclination. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cnltiva- 
tion of  land,  and  in  what  is  ealled  land- 
scape  gardening,  is  unrivalled.  They  have 
stndied  natnre  intently,  and  di.«cover  an  ex* 
qnisite  sense  of  her  beautifiil  forms  and 
harmonions  combinations.  Those  charms, 
which  in  other  countries  she  lavisbes  in 
wild  solitudes,  are  here  assembled  ronnd 
the  haunts  of  domestic  life.  They  seem  to 
have  caught  her  coy  and  furtive  graces,  and 
spread  them,  like  witcbery,  about  their  rural 
abodes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the 
magnific^nce  of  English  park  scenery.  Vast 
lawns  that  extend  like  sheets  of  vivid  green 
wi»h  here  and  there  clnmps  of  gigantic 
trees,  heaping  np  rieh  piles  of  foliage.  The 
solemn  pomp  of  groves  and  woodland  glades, 
with  the  deer  trooping  in  silent  herds  across 
them ;  the  bare  bounding  away  to  the  covert; 
or  the  pheasant,  suddenly  bursting  upon  the 
wing.  The  brook,  tanght  to  wind  in  the 
moAt  natural  meanderings,  or  expand  into  a 
glassy  lake  —  the  sequestered  pool,  refleot- 
ing  the  quivering  trees,  with  the  yellow  leaf 
sleeping  on  its  bosom,  and  the  trout,  roam- 
ing  fearlessly  abontits  limpid  waters;  while 
some  rustic  temple  or  sylvan  statue,  grown 
green  and  dank  with  age,  gives  an  air  of 
classic  sanctity  to  the  seclusion. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ieatnres  of 
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park  scenery;  bat  what  roost  delights  me, 
is  the  creatiye  talent  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish  decorate  the  unostentatious  abodes  of 
middle  life.  The  rodest  habitation,  the  most 
nnpromising  and  scanty  portion  of  land ,  in 
the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  be- 
comes  a  little  paradise.  With  a  nicely  dis- 
criminating  eye,  he  seizes  at  onoe  upon  its 
capabilities ,  and  pictnres  in  bis  mind  the 
future  landscape.  The  sterile  spot  grows 
into  lovdiness  under  bis  band ;  and  yet  the 
Operations  of  art  which  produce  the  effect 
are  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  The  cherishing 
and  training  of  some  trees;  the  cautious 
proning  of  otherfip^  the  nice  distribution  of 
flowers  and  plants  of  tender  and  gracefal 
foliage;  the  introdaction  of  a  green  slope  of 
velvet  turf ;  the  partial  opening  to  a  peep 
of  blne  distance ,  or  silver  gleam  of  water; 
all  these  are  managed  with  a  delicate  tact, 
a  pervading  yet  qaiet  assidnity,  like  the 
magic  touchings  with  which  apainter  finisbes 
up  a  favonrite  pictnre. 

The  residence  of  people  of  fortane  and 
refinement  in  the  country  has  difl^sed  a  de- 
gree  of  taste  and  elegance  in  rural  economy, 
that  descends  to  the  lowest  dass.  The  very 
labourer,  with  bis  thatched  cottage  and  nar- 
row  slip  of  ground,  attends  to  their  embel- 
lisbment.  The  trim  hedge,  the  grass-plot 
before  the  door,  the  little  flower-bed  bordered 
with  snag  box,  the  woodbine  trained  up 
against  the  wall,  and  hanging  its  blossoms 
about  the  lattioe ,  the  pot  of  flowers  in  the 
window,  the  holly  providentially  planted 
ubont  the  honse,  to  cheat  winter  of  its  drea- 
riness,  and  throw  in  a  semblance  of  green 
Summer  to  cheer  the  fireside ;  all  these  bespeak 
the  influence  of  taste,  flowing  down  irom 
high  sources,  and  pervading  the  lowest  le- 
vels  of  the  public  mind.  If  ever  Love,  as 
poets  sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage,  it 
must  be  the  cottage  of  an  English  peasant 

The  fondness  for  raral  life  among  the 
higher  dasses  of  the  English  has  had  a 
great  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  national 
character.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  race  of 
men  than  the  English  gentlemen.  Instead 
of  the  softness  and  effeminacy  which  cha- 
racterise  the  men  of  rank  in  most  countries, 
they  exhibit  a  union  of  elegance  and  strength, 
a  robustness  of  frameand  ireshness  of  com- 
plexion,  which  I  am  indined  to  attribute  to 
their  living  so  much  in  the  open  air,  and 
pursuing  so  eagerly  the  invigorating  re- 
creations  of  the  country.    These  hardy  ex- 


ercises  produce  also  a  healthful  tone  ofmind 
and  spirits,  and  a  manliness  and  simplidty 
of  manners,  which  even  the  foUies  and  dis- 
sipatiotas  of  the  town  cannot  easüy  pervert, 
and  can  never  entirely  destroy.  In  the 
country,  too,  the  different  Orders  of  sodety 
seem  to  approach  more  freely,  to  be  more 
disposed  to  blend  and  operate  favouräbly 
upon  each  other.  The  distinctions  between 
them  do  not  appear  to  be  so  marked  and 
impassable  as  in  the  dties.  The  manner  in 
which  property  has  been  distributed  into 
small  estates  and  farms ,  has  established  a 
regulär  gradation  from  the  nobleman,  through 
the  dasses  of  gentry,  small  landed  proprie- 
tors,  and  substantial  farmers,  down  to  the  la- 
bouring  peasantry,  and  while  it  has  thus  band- 
ed  the  extremes  of  society  together,  has  in- 
fused  into  each  intermediate  rank  a  spiritof  in- 
dependence.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not 
universally  the  case  at  present  as  it  was 
formerly:  the  larger  estates  having,  in  lata 
years  of  distress,  absorbed  the  smaller,  and, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country ,  almost  anni- 
hillated ,  the  sturdy  race  of  small  fanners. 
These,  however,  I  believe,  are  but  casnal 
breaks  in  the  general  System  I  have  mentioned. 

In  roral  occupation  there  is  nothing 
mean  and  debasing.  It  leads  a  man  forth 
among  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and 
beauty;  it  leaves  him  to  theworkings  ofhis 
own  mind,  operated  upon  by  the  purest  and 
most  elevating  of  external  influences.  Such 
a  man  may  be  simple  and  rough,  but  he 
cannot  be  vulgär.  The  man  of  refinement, 
therefore,  finds  nothing  revolting  in  an  in- 
teroourse  with  the  lower  Orders  of  raral  life, 
as  he  does  when  he  casually  mingles  with 
the  lower  Orders  of  cities.  He  lays  aside 
bis  distance  and  reserve,  and  is  glad  to 
waive  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  to  enter 
into  the  honest,  heartfelt  enjoyments  of  com- 
mon life.  Indeed  the  very  amueements  of 
the  country  bring  men  more  and  more  to- 
gether;  and  the  sound  of  hound  and  hom 
blend  all  feelings  into  harmony.  I  believe 
this  is  one  great  reason  why  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  more  populär  among  the  in- 
ferior Orders  in  England  than  they  are  in 
any  other  country;  and  why  the  latter  have 
endured  so  many  excessive  pressures  and 
extremities,  without  repiningmore  generally 
at  the  unequal  distribution  of  fortune  and 
privilege. 

To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic 
sodety  may  also  be  attributed  the  raral  feel- 
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ing  that  rans  throagh  British  literature;  the 
freqaent  use  of  illustrations  from  rtiral  life ; 
those  incomparable  descriptions  of  nature 
that  abound  in  the  British  poets  —  that 
have  oontinued  down  from  „The  Flower 
and  the  Leaf ^  of  Chaucer,  and  have  brought 
into  our  closets  all  the  freshness  and  fra- 
granoe  of  the  dewy  landscape.  The  pastoral 
writers  of  other  coontries  appear  as  if  they 
had  paid  nature  an  occasional  visit,  and  be- 
come  acquainted  with  her  general  channs; 
bat  the  British  poets  have  lived  and  revelled 
with  her,  —  thej  have  wooed  her  in  her 
most  secret  hannts,  —  they  have  watched 
her  minntest  caprioes.  A  spray  could  not 
tremble  in  the  breeze  —  a  leauf  could  not 
mstle  to  the  ground  —  a  dianiond  drop 
oould  not  patter  in  the  stream  —  a  fragrance 
could  not  exhale  from  the  humble  violet, 
nor  a  daisy  unfold  its  crimson  tints  to  the 
moming;  but  it  has  been  noticed  by  these 
impassioned  and  delicate  observers,  and 
wrought  up  into  some  beautiful  roorality. 

The  efiect  of  this  devotion  of  elegant 
minds  to  rural  occupations  has  been  won- 
derful  on  the  face  of  the  country.  A  great 
part  of  the  Island  is  level,  and  would  be 
monotonous,  were  it  not  for  the  charms  of 
culture;  but  it  is  studded  and  gemmed,  as 
it  were,  with  Castles  and  palaces,  and  em- 
broidered  with  parks  and  gardens.  It  does 
not  abound  in  grand  and  sublime  prospects, 
but  rather  in  little  home-scenes  of  rural  re- 
pose  and  sheltered  quiet  Eveiy  antique 
farm-house  and  moss-grown  cottage  is  a 
picture:  and  as  the  roads  are  continually 
winding,  and  the  view  is  shut  in  by  groves 
and  hedges,  the  eye  is  delighted  by  a  con- 
tinual  succession  of  small  landscapes  of 
captivating  loveliness. 

The  great  charm ,  however,  of  English 
scenery  is  the  moral  feeling  that  seems  to 
pervade  it.  It  is  associated  in  the  mind 
with  ideas  of  order,  of  quiet,  of  sober,  well 
established  principles,  of  hoary  usage  and 
reverend  custom.  Every  thing  seems  to  be 
the  growth  of  ages  of  regulär  and  peaceful 
existence.  The  old  church  of  remote  archi- 
tecture,  with  its  low  massive  portal;  its 
Gothic  tower;  its  Windows  rieh  with  iracery 
and  painted  glass;  its  stately  monuments  of 
warriors  and  worthies  of  the  olden  time, 
ancestors  of  the  present  lords  of  the  soil; 
itstombstones,  recording  sucoessive  genera- 
tions  of  sturdy  yeomanry,  whose  progeny 
still  plough  the  same  fields,  and  üneel  at 


the  same  altar  —  the  parsonage,  a  quaint 
irregulär  pile,  partly  antiquated,  but  repaired 
and  altered  in  the  tastes  of  various  ages  and 
occupants  —  the  stile  and  footpath  leading 
from  the  churchyard,  across  pleasant  fields, 
and  along  shady  hedgerows,  according  to  an 
immemorable  right  of  way  —  the  neigh- 
bouring  village,  with  its  venerable  cottages, 
its  public  green  sheltered  by  trees,  under 
which  the  forefathers  of  the  present  race 
have  sported  —  the  antique  family  mansion, 
standii^  apart  in  some  little  rural  domain, 
but  looking  down  with  a  protecting  alr  on 
the  surrounding  scene ;  —  all  these  common 
features  of  Engb'sh  landscape  evince  a  calm 
and  settled  security,  and  hereditary  trans- 
mission  of  home-bred  virtues  and  local  at- 
tachments, that  speak  deeply  and  touch- 
ingly  for  the  moral  eharacter  of  the  nation« 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  on  a  Sunday  mom- 
ing, when  the  bell  is  sending  its  sober  melody 
across  the  quiet  fields,  to  behold  the  pea- 
santry  in  their  best  finery,  with  ruddy  faces 
and  modest  cheerfulness,  tbrongingtranquilly 
along  the  green  lanes  to  church;  but  is  still 
more  pleasing  to  see  them  in  the  evenings, 
gathering  about  their  cottage  doors,  and  ap* 
pearing  to  exult  in  the  humble  comforts  and 
embellishments  which  their  own  hands  have 
spread  around  them. 

It  is  this  sweet  home-feeling,  this  settled 
repose  of  afiection  in  the  domestic  scene, 
that  is,  after  all,  the  parent  of  the  steadiest 
virtues  and  purest  enjoyments ;  and  I  cannot 
close  these  desultory  remarks  better,  than 
by  quoting  the  words  of  a  modern  English 
poet,  who  has  depicted  it  with  remarkable 
felicity:  — 

Throush  each  gradation,  from  tbe  castledhaU, 
The  City  dorne,  the  villa  crownM  with  shade, 
But  Chief  from  modeat  mansions  numberless, 
In  town  or  hamlet,  sheltVing  middlc  life, 
Down  to  the  cottaged  vale,   and  straw-roofd 

shed, 
This  westem  isle  hath  long  been   famed  for 

scenes 
Where  blisa  domestic  finds  a  dwelling-place: 
Domestic  bliss,  that,  like  a  harmless  dove, 
(Honour  and  sweet  endearment  keeping  guard,) 
Can  centre  in  a  little  quiet  nest 
All  that  desire  would  %  for  tbrough  the  earth; 
That  can,  the  world  eluding,  be  itself 
A  World  enjoy*d;  that  wants  no  witnesses 
But  its  own  sharers,  and  approving  heaven; 
That,  like  a  flower  deep  hid  in  rocky  clefl, 
Smiles,  though  *t  is  looking  only  at  the  sky. 
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THE  BÜSYBODY. 


The  mirth  of  the  oompany  was  greatlj 
promoted  by  the  humours  of  an  eccentric 
personage,  whom  Mr.  Bracebridge  always 
addressed  with  the  quaint  appellation  of 
Master  Simon.  He  was  a  tight  brisk 
little  man,  with  the  air  of  an  arrant  old 
bachelor.  His  nose  was  shaped  like  the 
bill  of  a  panrot;  his  face  slightly  pitted  with 
the  «nall-pox,  with  a  dry  perpetoal  bloom 
on  it,  like  a  firost  bitten  leaf  in  antomn. 
He  had  an  eye  of  great  quickness  and  yiva- 
city ,  with  a  drollery  and  ioi^ng  waggery 
of  ezpression  that  was  irresistible.  He  was 
evidently  the  wit  of  the  faroiiy,  dealing  veiy 
mudi  in  sly  jokes  and  inuendos  with  the 
ladies,  and  making  infinite  merriment  by 
harpings  upon  oid  themes ;  which,  unibrtun- 
ately,  my  ignorance  of  the  famiiy  dironides 
did  not  permit  me  to  eigoy.  It  seemed  to 
be  his  great  delight  daring  supper  to  keep 
a  young  girl  next  him  in  a  continoal  agony 
of  stifled  laughter,  in  spite  of  her  awe  of 
the  reproving  looks  of  her  mother,  who  sat 
opposite.  Indeed ,  he  was  the  idoi  of  the 
yonnger  part  of  the  Company,  who  langhed 
at  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  and  at  every 
tum  of  his  oountenanoe.  I  eoald  not  won- 
der  at  it;  for  be  ronst  have  been  a  miiacle 
of  acoomplishments  in  thehr  eyes.  He  could 
imitate  Punch  and  Jndy;  make  an  old  woman 
of  his  band,  with  the  assistanoe  of  a  bumt 
oork  and  pocket-handkerchief;  and  cot  an 
orange  into  such  a  ludicrous  caricature,  that 
the  young  folks  were  ready  to  die  with 
laoghing. 

I  was  let  briefly  into  his  history  by 
Frank  Bracebridge.  He  was  an  old  badie- 
lor,  of  a  small  independent  income,  which, 
by  carefiil  management,  was  sufficient  for 
all  his  wants.  He  revolved  through  the 
famiiy  System  like  a  vagrant  comet  in  its 
orbit;  sometimes  visiting  one'branch,  and 
sometimes  another  quite  remote;  as  is  often 
the  case  with  gentlemen  of  extensive  con- 
nexions  and  small  fortunee  in  England. 
He  had  a  chirping  buoyant  disposition,  al- 
ways enjoyiDg  the  present  moment;  and  his 
frequent  change  of  scene  and  Company  pre- 
▼ented  his  acquiring  thoee  rusty  unaoo(»n- 
modating  habits  with  which  old  bachelors 
are  so  nncharitably  charged.  He  was  a 
complete  famiiy  chronide,  being  versed  in 


the  geneabgy,  histt^y,  and  intermarriages 
of  the  whole  house  of  Bracebridge,  wbich 
made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  old 
folks ;  he  was  a  beau  of  all  the  eider  ladies 
and  superanuuated  spinsters,  among  whom 
he  was  habitually  considered  rather  a  young 
fellow,  and  he  was  a  master  of  the  revela 
among  the  cbildren;  so  that  there  was  not 
a  more  populär  being  in  the  sphere  in  whidi 
he  moved  than  Mr.  Simon  Bracebridge.  Of 
late  years  he  had  resided  almost  entirely 
with  the  squire,  to  whom  he  had  become 
a  factotum,  and  whom  he  particularly  de- 
lighted  by  jomping.  with  bis  humonr  in  re- 
spect  to  oM  times,  and  by  having  a^  scrap 
of  an  old  song  to  suit  e^ery  occafiion. 


Bj  no  one  has  my  retum  to  the  hall 
been  more  heartily  greeted  than  by  Mr. 
Simon  Bracebridge,  or  Master  Simon,  as 
the  squire  most  commooly  calls  him.  I  eo- 
countered  him  just  as  I  entered  the  park, 
where  he  was  breaking  a  pointer,  and  he 
received  me  with  all  the  hospitable  oordiality 
with  which  a  man  welcomes  a  firieod  to 
another  one's  hoose.  I  have  already  intro-^ 
duced  him  to  the  reader  as  a  brisk  old 
badielor-looking  little  man,  the  wit  and 
superannuated  beau  of  a  large  famiiy  con- 
nexion,  and  the  squire*s  factotum.  I  foond 
him,  as  usual,  füll  of  bustle;  with  a  thon- 
sand  petty  things  to  do,  and  persons  to  at- 
tend  to,  and  in  chirping  good  humonr;  for 
there  are  few  happier  beings  than  a  busy 
idler ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  is  etemally 
busy  about  nothing. 

I  visited  him ,  the  moming  after  my  ar- 
rival,  in  his  Chamber,  which  is  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  mansion,  as  he  says  he  likes 
to  be  to  himself ,  and  out  of  the  way.  He 
has  fitted  it  up  in  his  own  taste,  so  that  it 
is  a  perfect  epitome  of  an  old  bachelor's 
notions  of  convenience  and  arrangement. 
The  fumiture  is  made  up  of  odd  pieces  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  chosen  on  acoount 
of  their  suitiug  his  notions,  or  fitting  some 
comer  of  his  apartment;  and  he  is  very  elo- 
quent in  praise  of  an  ancient  elbow  chair, 
from  which  he  takes  ocoasiod  to  digress  into 
a  censure  on  inodera  chairs ,  as  having  de- 
generated  from  the  digni^  and  comfort  of 
high-backed  antiquity. 

Adjoining  fo  his  room  is  a  small  oabinet, 
which  he  calls  his  study.  Here  are  some 
hanging  shelves,  of  his  own  oonstmctioo, 
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on  which  are  several  old  works  on  hawking, 
hanting,  and  farrieiy,  and  a  collection  or 
two  of  poems  and  songs  of  tbe  reign  of 
Elizabeth ,  whidi  he  stndies  out  of  compli- 
ment  to  the  sqoire;  together  with  the  No- 
velists'  Magazine,  the  Sporting  Magazine, 
the  Racing  Calendar,  a  volome  or  two  of 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  a  book  of  peerage, 
and  another  of  heraldry. 

His  sporting  dresses  hang  on  pegs  in  a 
small  eloset;  and  about  the  waUs  of  his 
apartment  are  faooks  to  hold  his  fishing  tackle, 
whips,  spars,  and  a  favouiite  fowling-piece, 
coriouslj  wrought  and  inlaid,  which  he  in- 
herits  from  his  grand-^ather.  He  has  also  a 
couple  of  old  single-keyed  flntes,  and  a 
fiddÜe,  whidi  he  has  repeatedly  patched  and 
mended  himself ,  affirming  it  to  be  a  veri- 
table  Cremona;  thongh  I  have  neyer  heard 
him  extract  a  Single  note  from  it  that  was 
not  enongh  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold. 

From  this  little  nest  his  fiddle  will  often 
be  heard,  in  the  stillness  of  midday,  drow- 
sily  sawing  some  long-forgotten  tnne;  for 
he  prideS  himself  on  having  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  good  old  English  music,  and  will 
scarcelj  have  anj  thing  to  do  with  modern 
eompo&ers.  The  time,  however,  at  which  his 
musical  powers  are  of  most  use,  is  now  and 
then  of  an  evening,  when  he  plays  for  the 
children  to  dance  in  the  hall,  and  he  passes 
among  them  and  the  servants  for  a  perfect 
Orpheus. 

His  diamber  also  bears  evidence  of  his 
various  avocations:  there  are  half-copied 
Sheets  of  music;  designs  for  needlework; 
Sketches  of  landscapes,  very  indifferentlj 
executed;  a  camera-lücida;  a  magiclantem, 
for  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  paint  glass- 
es;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  cabinet  of  a  man 
of  many  accomplishments ,  who  knows  a 
little  of  every  thing,  and  does  nothing 
well. 

After  I  had  spent  some  time  in  his  apart- 
ment, adminng  the  ingennity  of  his  small 
inventions,  he  took  me  about  the  establish- 
ment,  to  visit  the  Stahles,  dog-kennel,  and 
other  dependencies ,  in  which  he  appeared 
like  a  general  visiting  the  different  quarters 
of  his  camp;  as  the  squire  leaves  the  con- 
trol  of  all  these  matters  to  him,  when  he  is 
8t  the  hall.  He  inquired  into  the  State  of 
the  horses;  examined  their  feet;  prescribed 
a  drench  for  one,  and  bleeding  for  another; 
and  then  took  me  to  look  at  his  own  horse, 
on  the  merits  of  which  he  dwelt  with  great 


prolixity,  and  which,  I  noticed,  had  the 
best  stall  in  the  stähle. 

After  Um  I  was  taken  to  a  new  toy  of 
his  and  the  squire's ,  whidi  he  termed  the 
falconry,  where  there  were  several  unhappy 
birds  in  durance,  completing  their  edncation. 
Among  the  number  was  a  fine  faleon,  which 
Master  Simon  had  in  especialtraining;  and 
he  lold  me  that  he  would  show  me,  in  a 
iew  days,  some  rare  sport  of  the  good  old^ 
fashioned  kind.  In  the  course  of  our  round, 
I  noticed  that  the  grooms,  game-keeper, 
whippers-in,  and  other  retainers,  seemed  to 
be  on  somewhat  of  a  feimiliar  footing  with 
Master  Simon ,  and  fond  of  having  a  joke 
with  him,  though  it  was  evident  they  had 
great  deference  for  his  opinion  in  matters 
relating  to  their  functions. 

There  was  pne  ezception,  however,  in  a 
testy  old  huntsman,  as  bot  as  a  peppercom ; 
a  me^gre,  wiry  old  fellow,  in  a  threadbare 
velvet  Jockey  cap,  and  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches,  that,  from  much  wear,  shone  as 
though  they  had  been  japanned.  He  was 
very  oontradict(»ry  and  pragmatical,  and  apt, 
as  I  thought,  to  differ  from  Master  Simon 
now  and  then,  out  of  mere  captiousnes«. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  hawk,  which  the  old  man  seemed  to 
have  under  his  peculiar  care,  and,  aooording 
to  Master  Simon,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin ; 
the  latter  had  a.  vast  deal  to  say  about 
Casting  y  and  imping^  and  gleaming^  and  en- 
aeaming^  and  giving  the  hawk  the  rangle^ 
which  I  saw  was  all  heathen  Greek  to  old 
Christy ;  but  he  maintained  his  point  not- 
withstanding,  and  seemed  to  hold  all  t^ 
technical  lore  in  utter  disrespect 

I  was  surprised  at  the.  good  humour 
with  which  Master  Simon  bore  his  contra- 
dictions,  tili  he  explained  the  matter  to  me 
afterwards.  Old  Christy  is  the  most-  andent 
servant  in  the  place,  having  lived  amcmg 
dogs  and  horses  the  greater  part  of  a  Cen- 
tury, and  been  in  the  Service  of  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge's  father.  He  knows  the  pedigree  of 
every  horse  on  the  place,  and  has  bestrode 
the  great  great  grandsires  of  most  of  them. 
He  can  give  a  drcumstantiid  detail  of  every 
fox«hunt  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
and  has  a  history  for  every  stag's  head 
about  the  house,  and  every  hnnting  trophy 
natled  to  the  door  of  the  dog  kennel. 

All  the  present  raee  have  grown  up  noder 
his  eye,  and  humour  him  in  his  old  age. 
He  .onoe    attended  the  squire    to  Oxford 
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when  he  was  a  stadent  there,  and  enlighlr 
ened  the  whole  university  with  bis  hunting 
lore.  All  this  is  enoagh  to  make  the  old 
man  opinionated,  since  he  finda  on  all  these 
matters  of  first-rate  unportance,  he  knows 
more  than  the  test  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
Master  Simon  had  been  his  pupil,  and  ack- 
nowledges  that  he  derived  his  first  knowledge 
in  hanting  from  the  instructions  of  Christj; 
and  I  mudi  question  whether  the  old  man 
does  not  still  look  upon  him  as  rather  a 
greenhom. 


LOVE  JFOR  THE  DEAD. 


Thb  grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  a£R9ction. 
It  is  there  that  the  Divine  passion  of  the 
soul  manifests  its  saperiority  to  the  instine- 
tive  impulse  of  mere  animal  attachment. 
The  latter  must  be  continuallj  refreshed 
and  kept  alive  hj  the  presence  of  its  object ; 
but  the  love  that  is  seated  in  the  sool  can 
live  on  long  remembrance.  The  mere  in- 
clinations  of  sense  languish  and  deeline  with 
the  charms  which  ezcited  them,  and  turn 
with  disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of 
the  tomb;  bat  it  is  thenee  that  truly  Spi- 
ritual affection  rises  purified  from  eveiy 
sensual  desire,  and  retums,  like  a  holy 
flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart  of 
the  survivor.  The  sorrow  foi:  the  dead  is 
the  only  sorro.w  from  which  we  refuse  to  be 
divorced.  Every  other  wound  we  seek  to 
heal,  —  every  other  affliction  to  forget ;  but 
this  wound  we  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  keep 
open,  —  this  affliction  we  cherish  and  brood 
over  in  solitude.  Where  is  the  motherwho 
would  willingly  forget  the  infant  that  pe- 
rished  like  a  blossom  from  her  arms,  though 
every  recoUection  is  a  pang?  Where  is  the 
child  that  would  forget  the  most  tender  of 
parents,  though  to  remember  be  but  to  la- 
ment?  Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony, 
would  forget  the  friend  over  whom  he 
moums?  Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is 
dosing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most 
loved,  —  when  he  feels  his  heart  as  it  were 
crushed  in  the  dosing  of  its  portals,  "— 
would  accept  of  the  consolation  that  must 


be  bronght  by  for^tfolness?  No,  the  love 
which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes, 
it  has  b'kewise  its  delights;  and,  when  the 
overwhelming  hurst  of  grief  is  calmed  into 
the  gentle  tear  of  recoUection,  —  when  the 
sudden  anguish  and  the  convnlsive  agony 
over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most 
loved  is  softened  away  into  pensive  medita- 
tion  on  all  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  its 
loveliness,  — -  who  would  root  out.sudi  a 
sorrow  from  the  heart?  Though  it  may 
sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the 
brightest  hoursofgaiety;  or  spread  a  deeper 
sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom;  yet  who 
would  exchange  it  even  for  the  song  of 
pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revdry?  No, 
there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than 
song.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead 
to  whidi  we  tum  even  from  the  charms  of 
the  living.  Oh  the  grave  I  the  grave  I  it 
buries  every  error,  covers  every  defect,  ex- 
tinguishes  every  resentmenti  From  its 
peacefiil  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets 
and  tender  recoUections.  Who  can  look 
down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an  enemy, 
and  not  fed  a  compunctious  throb,  thal  he 
ever  should  have  warred  with  the  poor  hand- 
ful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  befoie 
himi 

Ayl  go  to  the  grave  of  buriedlove,  and 
there  meditate !  there  settle  the  account  with 
thy  conscience  for  every  past  endearment 
unregarded  of  that  departed  being  who  can 
never,  never,  never  retum  to  be  soothed 
by  thy  contritioni  If  thou  art  a  child,  and 
hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul,  or  a 
furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  afiecti(m- 
Hte  parent;  if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast 
ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured 
its  bappiness  in  thy  arms,  to  doubt  one  mo- 
ment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth ;  if  thou 
art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in 
thought,  Word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  ge- 
nerously  confided  in  thee ;  if  thou  art  a  lover^ 
and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  U> 
that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still 
beneath  thy  feet;  then  be  sure  that  every 
unkind  look,  every  ungradous  word,  every 
ungentle  action,  wiU  come  thronging  bade 
upon  thy  memory  and  knocking  dolefullyat 
thy  soul;  then  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie 
down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  grave, 
and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  poor  the 
unavailing  tear;  moredeep,  more  bitter,  be* 
cause  unheard  and  unavailing. 
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Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers ,  and 
strew  the  beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave ; 
console  thj  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with 
these  tender  yet  fudletributesof  regret;  but 


take  warning  by  the  bitteraess  of  this  thy 
oontrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and  hence- 
forth  be  more  faithfiil  and  afifectionate  in  the 
discharge  of  thy  dnties  to  the  living. 


JOHN  PENDLETON  KENNEDY. 

Bora  1795. 


A  COÜNTBY  GENTLEMAN. 


Frank  Meriwether  is  now  in  the  meri- 
dian  of  life ;  —  somewhere  close  upon  forty- 
five.  Good  cheer  and  a  good  temper  both 
teil  well  upon  him.  The  first  has  given 
him  a  comfort^ble  füll  figure,  and  the  latter 
oertain  easy,  contemplative  habits,  that  in- 
cline  him  to  be  lazy  and  philosophical.  He 
has  the  snbstantial  planter  look  that  belongs 
to  a  gentleman  who  liyes  on  his  estate,  and 
is  not  much  vexed  with  the  Grosses  of  life. 

I  think  he  prides  himself  on  his  personal 
appearance,  for  he  has  a  handsome  face, 
with  a  dark  bloe  eye,  and  a  high  forehead 
that  is  scantily  embellished  with  some  silver- 
tipped  locks  that ,  I  observe ,  he  cherishes 
for  their  rarity:  besides,  he  is  growing  ma- 
Difestly  attentive  to  his  dress,  and  carries 
himself  erect,  with  some  secret  consciousness 
that  his  person  is  not  bad.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  him  when  he  has  ordered  his  horse 
for  a  ride  into  the  neighbourhood,  oracross 
to  the  court-house.  On  such  occasions,  he 
is  apt  to  make  his  appearance  in  a  coat  of 
blue  broadcloth,  astonishingly  new  and 
glossy,  and  with  a  redundant  supply  of 
plaited  mfÜe  strutting  through  the  folds  of 
a  Marseilles  waistcoat:  a  worshipful  finish 
is  given  to  this  costume  by  a  large  straw 
hat,  lined  with  green  silk.  There  is  a  ma- 
gisterial  fulness  in  his  garments  that  beto- 
kens  condition  in  the  world,  and  a  heavy 
bnnch  of  seals,  suspended  by  a  chain  of 
gold,  jingles  as  he  moves,  pronouncing  him 
a  man  of  superfluities. 

It  is  considered  rather  extraordinary  that 
he  has  never  set  up  for  Congress ;  but  the 
inith  is,  he  is  an  nnambitious  man,  and  has 
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a  great  dislike  to  curryiiig  favour  —  as  he 
calls  it.  And,  besides,  he  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  there  will  always  be  men 
enoügh  in  Virginia  willing  to  serve  the 
people,  and  therefore  does  not  see  why  he 
shonld  trouble  his  head  about  it.  Some 
years  ago,  however,  there  was  really  an  im- 
pression  that  he  meant  to  come  out.  By 
some  sudden  whim,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  Visit  Washington  during  the  Session  of 
Congress,  and  returned,  after  a  fortnight, 
very  seriously  distempered  with  politics. 
He  told  curious  anecdotes  of  certain  secret 
intrigues  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
affairs  of  the  capital,  gave  a  pretty  clear 
insight  inio  the  views  of  some  deep-laid 
combinations ,  and  became  all  at  once  pain- 
fuUy  forid  in  his  discourse,  and  dogmati- 
cal  to  a  degree  that  made  his  wife  stare. 
Fortunately,  this  orgasm  soon  subsided,  and 
Frank  relapsed  into  an  indolent  gentleman 
of  the  Opposition ;  but  it  had  the  effect  to 
give  a  much  more  decided  cast  to  his  stu- 
dies,  for  he  forthwith  discarded  the  Whig  and 
took  to  the  Enquirer,  like  a  man  who  was 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  doubts ;  and  as  it  was 
morally  impossible  to  believe  what  was 
w ritten  on  both  sides ,  to  prevent  his  mind 
from  being  abused,  he,  from  this  time  for- 
ward ,  gave  an  implicit  assent  to  all  the 
facts  that  set  against  Mr.  Adams.  The  con- 
sequence  of  this  straightforward  and  con- 
fiding  deportment  was  an  unsolicited  and 
complimentary  notice  of  him  by  the  execu- 
tive  of  the  State.  He  was  put  into  the  com- 
mission  of  the  peace ,  and  having  thus  be- 
come  a  public  man  against  his  will,  his 
opinions  were  observed  to  undergo  some 
essential  changes.  He  now  thiuks  that  a 
good  Citizen  ought  neither  to  solicit  nor  de- 
cline  ofBce;  that  the  magistracy  of  Virginia 
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is  the  stardie8t  pülar  that  snpports  tbe  fa- 
bric  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  that  the  people, 
^though  in  their  opinions  they  maj  be  mis- 
taken,  in  their  sentiments  they  are  never 
wrong,"  —  with  some  other  such  dogmus, 
that»  a  few  years  ago,  he  did  not  hold  in 
very  good  repute.  In  this  temper,  ho  has 
of  late  embarked  upon  the  mill-pond  of 
connty  afiairs,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
amiable  and  respectful  republicanism ,  I  am 
told  he  keeps  the  peace  as  ifhecomraanded 
a  garrison,  and  administers  justice  like  a 
cadi. 

He  has  some  claim  to  supremacy  in  this 
last  department;  for  during  three  years  of 
his  life  he  smoked  segars  in  a  lawyer*s  Of- 
fice at  Richmond;  sometimes  looked  into 
Blackstone  and  the  Revised  Code;  was  a 
member  of  a  debating  society  that  ate  oysters 
once  a  week  during  the  winter;  and  wore 
six  cravats  and  a  pair  of  yellow-topped 
boots  as  a  blood  of  the  metropolis.  Having 
in  this  way  qualified  himself  for  the  pur- 
suits  of  agriculture,  he  came  to  his  estate  a 
very  model  of  landed  gentleraen.  Since  that 
time,  his  avocations  have  had  a  certain  li- 
terary  tincture;  for  having  settled  himself 
down  as  a  married  man,  and  got  rid  of  his 
superfluous  foppery,  he  rambled  with  won- 
deiful  assiduity  through  a  wildemess  of  ro- 
mances,  poems,  and  dissertations,  «which  ai*c 
now  collected  in  his  library,  and,  with  their 
battered  blue  Covers,  present  a  lively  type 
of  an  anny  of  continentals  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  or  an  hospital  of  veteran  invalids. 
These  have  all,  at  last,  given  way  to  the 
newspapers  —  a  miscellaneous  study  very 
enticing  tp  gentlemen  in  the  country  -  that 
have  rendered  Meriwether  a  most  discom- 
fiting  antagonist  in  the  way  of  dates  and 
names. 

He  has  great  suavity  of  manners,  and 
a  genuine  benevolence  of  disposition  that 
makes  him  fond  of  having  his  friends  aboiit 
him ;  and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  him 
to  pick  up  any  genteel  stranger  within  the 
purlieus  of  SwaUow  Barn  and  put  him  to 
the  proof  of  a  week's  hospitality,  if  it  be 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  exercising  his  rhe- 
toric  upon  him.  He  is  a  kind  master,  and 
considerate  toward  his  dependants,  for  which 
reason,  although  he  owns  many  slaves,  they 
hold  him  in  profound  reverence,  and  are 
very  happy  under  his  domlnion.  All  these 
drcumstances  make  Swallow  Barn  a  very 
agreeable  place,  and  it  is  accordingly  fre- 


quented  by  an  extensive  ränge  of  his  ac- 
quaintances. 

There  is  one  quality  in  Frank  that  Stands 
above  the  rest.  He  is  a  thoroughbred  Vir- 
ginian,  and  consequently  does  not  travel 
much  from  home^,  except  to  make  an  excur- 
sion  to  Richmond,  which  he  considers  em- 
phatically  as  the  centre  of  civilization.  Now 
and  then  he  has  gone  beyondthe  mountain, 
but  the  Upper  country  is  not  much  to  his 
taste,  and  in  his  esUmation  only  to  be  re- 
sorted  to  when  the  fever  makes  it  impru- 
dent  to  remain  upon  the  tide.  He  tbinks 
lightly  of  the  mercantile  interest,  and  in  fact 
undervalues  the  manners  of  the  cities  gene- 
rally;  —  he  believes  that  thehr  inhabitants 
are  all  hoUow-hearted  and  insincere,  and 
altogether  wanting  in  that  sUbstantial  intel- 
ligenoe  and  honesty  that  he  afßrms  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  country.  He  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  genius  of  Virginia,  and  is 
frequent  in  his  commendation  of  a  toast  in 
which  the  State  ia  compared  to  the  roother 
of  the  Gracchi :  —  indeed ,  it  is  a  familiär 
thing  with  him  to  speak  of  the  aristoci'acy 
of  talent  as  only  inferior  to  that  of  the 
landed  interest,  —  the  idea  of  a  ireebolder 
inferring  to  his  mind  a  certain  constitutional 
pre-eminence  in  all  the  virtues  of  citizenshipf 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  solitary  elevation  of  a  country  gentle- 
man,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  begets  some 
magnificent  notions.  He  becomes  as  infal» 
lible  as  thepope;  gradually  acquires  afaabit 
of  making  long  Speeches ;  is  apt  to  be  im* 
patient  of  contradiction,  and  is  always  very 
touchy  on  the  point  of  honour.  There  is 
nothing  more  conclusive  than  a  rieh  mans 
logic  anywhere,  but  in  the  country,  amongst 
his  dependants,  it  fiows  with  tiie  smooth 
and  unresisted  course  of  a  gentle  stream  ir- 
rigating  a  verdaut  meadow,  and  deposit- 
ing  its  mud  in  fertilizing  luxuriance.  Meri- 
wether's  sayings,  about  Swallow  Barn,  im- 
port  absolute  verity  —  but  I  have  discovered 
that  they  are  not  so  currentoutof  his  Juris- 
diction. Indeed,  every  now  and  then,  we 
have  some  obstinate  discussions  when  any 
of  the  neighbouring  potentates ,  who  stand 
in  the  same  sphere  with  Frank,  come  to 
the  house;  for  these  worthies  have  opinions 
of  their  own,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dog- 
ged  than  the  confiict  between  them.  They 
sometimes  fire  away  at  each  other  with  a 
most  amiable  and  nnconvincible  hardihood 
for  a  whole  evening,  bandying  interjectionsj 
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and  making  bows,  and  sajing  shrewd  things 
with  all  the  courtesy  imaginable:  but  for 
unextinguishable  pertinacity  in  argument, 
and  utter  impregnability  of  belief,  there  is 
no  disputant  like  your  country  gentleman 
who  reads  the  newspapers.  When  one  of 
these  disGusaions  fairly  gets  undar  weigh, 
it  never  comes  to  an  anchor  again  of  its 
own  accord  —  it  is  eithcr  blown  out  so 
far  to  sea  as  to  be  given  up  for  lost,  or 
put 8  into  port  in  distress  for  want  of  docu- 
ments,  —  or  is  upset  by  a  call  for  the 
boot-jack  and  slippers  —  which  is  something 
like  the  previous  question  in  Congress. 

If  my  worthy  cousin  be  somewhat  over- 
argumentative  as  a  politician«  he  restores 
the  equilibrium  of  his  cbaracter  by  a 
considerate  coolness  in  religious  matters. 
He  piques  himself  upon  being  a  high-church- 
man,  but  he  is  only  a  rare  frequenter  of 
places  of  wprship,  and  very  seldom  permits 
himself  to  get  into  a  dispute  upon  points  of 
faitb.  If  Mr.  Chub,  the  Presbyteriantutor 
in  the  family,  ever  succeeds  in  dmwing  him 
into  this  field,  as  he  occasionally  has  the 
address  to  do,  Meriwether  is  sure  to  fly  the 
oourse:  —  he  gets  puzzled  with  scripture 
names,  and  makes  some  odd  mistakes  bc- 
tween  Peter  and  Paul,  and  then  generally 
tums  the  parson  over  to  his  wife,  who,  he 
says,  has  an  astonishing  memory. 

Meriwether  is  a  great  breeder  of  blooded 
horses;  and,  ever  since  the  celebrated  race 
between  Eclipse  and  Henry,  he  has  taken 
to  this  occupation  with  a  renewed  zeal,  as 
a  matter  aifecting  the  reputation  of  the 
State.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  him  expatiate 
upon  the  value,  importance,  and  patriotic 
bearing  of  this  employment,  and  to  listen  to 
all  his  technical  lore  touching  the  mystery 


of  horse-craft.  He  has  some  fine  colts  in 
training,  that  are  committed  to  the  care  of 
a  pragmatical  old  negro,  named  Carey,  who, 
in  his  reverence  for  the  occupation,  is  the 
perfect  shadow  of  his  master.  He  and 
Frank  hold  grave  and  momentous  consulta- 
tions  upon  the  affairs  of  the  stable,  and  in 
such  a  sagacious  strain  of  equal  debate, 
that  it  would  puzzle  a  spectator  to  teil  which 
was  the  leading  member  in  the  Council. 
Carey  thinks  he  knows  a  great  deal  more 
upon  the  subject  than  his  master,  and  their 
frequent  intercourse  has  begot  a  familiarity 
in  the  old  negro  that  is  almost  fatal  to  Me- 
riwether*s  supremacy.  The  old  man  feels 
himself  authorized  to  maintain  his  positions 
according  to  the  freest  parliamentary  form, 
and  sometimes  with  a  violence  of  assevera- 
tion  that  compels  his  master  to  abandon  his 
ground,  purely  out  of  faint-heartedness.  Me- 
riwether gets  a  liltle  nettled  by  Carey's 
doggedness,  but  generally  turns  it  off  in  a 
laugh.  I  was  in  the  stable  with  him,  a  few 
mornings  after  my  airival,  when  he  ventured 
to  expostulate  with  the  venerable  groom 
upon  a  professional  point,  but  the  contro- 
versy  terminated  in  its  customary  way. 
„Who  sot  you  up,  Master  Frank,  to  teil 
me  how  to  fodder  that  'ere  cretur,  when  I 
as  good  as  nursed  you  on  my  knee?"  „Well, 
tie  up  your  tongue,  you  old  mastiff,"  replied 
Frank,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  stable,  „and 
cease  growling,  since  you  will  have  it  your 
own  way ; "  —  and  then ,  as  we  left  the 
old  man*s  presence,  he  added,  with  an  af- 
fectionate  chuckle  —  „a  faithful  old  cur, 
too,  that  licks  my  band  out  of  pure  honesty ; 
he  has  not  many  years  left,  and  it  does  no 
barm  to  humour  him.^^ 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

Born  1807. 


THE  FOÜNTAIN  OF  OBLIVION. 

Flebiming  was  reclining  on  ÜkQ  Howery 
turf  at  the  lady's  feet,  looking  up  with  dreamy 
eyes  into  her  sweet  face,  and  then  into  the 
leaves  of  the  linden  trees  overhead. 


„Gentle  ladyl  dost  thou  remember  the 
linden  trees  of  Bulach,  those  tall  and 
stately  trees,  with  velvet  down  upon  their 
shining  leaves  and  rustic  benches  under- 
neath  their  overhanging  eaves?  A  leafy 
dwelling,  fit  to  be  the  home  of  elf  or  fairy, 
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where  first  I  told  my  love  to  thee,  thoa 
cold  and  stately  Hennione!  A  little  peasant 
girl  atood  near,  and  listened  all  the  while, 
with  eyes  of  wonder  and  deb'ght,  and  an 
nnconscious  smile,  to  hear  the  stranger  still 
speak  on  in  acoents  deep  yet  mild,  —  none 
eise  was  with  us  in  that  faonr,  save  God 
and  that  peasant  childl^ 

„Why,  it  is  in  rhyme!" 

„No,  no!  the  rhyme  is  only  in  your 
imagination.  You  promised  not  tointermpt 
me,  and  you  have  already  snapped  asunder 
the  gossamer  threads  of  as  sweet  a  dream 
as  was  ever  spun  froni  a  poet*s  brain.^ 

^It  certainly  did  rhyme!" 

^This  was  the  reverie  of  the  Student 
Hieronymus,  as  he  sat  at  roidnight  in  bis 
GbamlKn*,  with  bis  hands  dasped  together, 
and  resting  upon  an  open  volame,  which 
he  should  have  been  reading.  His  pale  face 
was  raised,  and  the  pnpils  of  his  eyes  di- 
lated  as  if  the  spirit-world  were  open  before 
bim,  and  soroe  beanteous  vision  were  Stand- 
ing there,  and  drawing  the  student's  soul 
throngh  bis  eyes  np  into  heaven,  as  the 
evening  san,  throngh  parting  summer  clouds, 
seems  to  draw  into  its  bosom  the  vaponrs 
of  the  earth.  O,  it  was  a  sweet  vision !  I 
can  See  it  before  me  now! 

„Near  the  Student  stood  an  antiqne 
bronze  lamp,  with  Strange  figures  carved 
upon  it.  It  was  a  magic  lamp,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Arabian  astrologer  El  Ge- 
ber, in  Spain.  Its  light  was  beautiful  as 
the  light  of  Stars ;  and,  night  after  night,  as 
the  lonely  wight  sat  alone  and  read  in  his 
lofty  tower,  throngh  the'  mist,  and  mirk, 
and  dropping  rain,  it  streamed  out  into  the 
darkness,  and  was  seen  by  many  wakeful 
eyes.  To  the  poor  Student  Hieronymus  it 
was  a  wonderful  Aladdin's  lamp,  for  in  its 
flame  a  divinity  revealed  herseif  unto  bim, 
and  showed  bim  treasures.  Whenever  he 
opened  a  ponderous,  antiquated  tome,  it 
seemed  as  if  some  angel  opened  for  bim  the 
gates  of  Paradise,  and  already  he  was  known 
in  the  dty  as  Hieronymus  the  leamed. 

„But,  alasl  he  could  read  no  more.  The 
charm  was  broken.  Hour  after  hour  he 
passed,  with  his  hands  clasped  before  him, 
and  his  fair  eyes  gazing  at  vacancy.  What 
oould  so  dieturb  the  studies  of  this  melan- 
choly  wight?  Lady,  he  was  in  love!  Have 
you  ever  been  in  love?  He  had  seen  the 
face  of  the  beautiful  Hermione;  and  as, 
when  we  have  thoughtlessly  looked  at  the 


sun,  our  dazzied  eyes,  though  dosed,  behold 
it  still,  so  he  beheld  by  day  and  by  night 
the  radiant  image  of  her  upon  whom  he 
had  too  rashly  gazed.  Alas!  he  was  un- 
happy,  for  the  proud  Hermione  disdained 
the  love  of  a  poor  Student,  whose  only  wealth 
was  a  magic  lamp.  In  marble  hidls,  and 
amid  the  gay  crowd  that  worshipped  her, 
she  had  almost  forgotten  that  such  a  being 
lived  as  the  Student  Hieronymus.  The  ado- 
ration  of  his  beart  had  been  to  her  only  as 
the  perfame  of  a  wild  flower,  which  she  had 
carelessly  crushed  with  her  fbot  in  passing. 
But  he  had  lost  all;  for  he  had  lost  the 
quiet  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  agitated  soul 
reflected  only  broken  and  distorted  Images  of 
things.  The  world  laughed  at  the  poor 
Student,  who,  in  his  torn  and  threadbare 
cassock,  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  Lady 
Hermione;  while  he  sat  alone  in  his  deso- 
late Chamber,  and  sufiered  in  tilence.  He 
remembered  many  things  which  he  would 
fain  forget ;  but  which ,  if  he  had  for^tten 
them,  he  would  wish  again  to  remember. 
Such  were  the  linden  treesof  Bulach,  under 
whose  pleasant  shade  he  had  told  his  love 
to  Hermione.  This  was  the  scene  whidi 
he  most  wished  to  forget,  yet  loved  most 
to  remember;  and  of  this  he  was  now 
dreaming,  with  his  hands  clasped  upon  his 
book,  and  that  kind  of  music  in  his  thoughts 
which  you,  lady,  mistook  for  rhyme.    jg^ 

„Suddenly  the  cathedral  clock  strudc 
twelve  with  a  melancholy  dang.  It  roused 
the  Student  Hieronymus  irom  his  dream; 
and  rang  in  his  ears,  like  the  iron  hoofs  of 
the  steeds  of  Time.  The  magic  hour  had 
come,  when  the  divinity  of  the  lamp  most 
willingly  revealed  herseif  to  her  votary. 
The  bronze  figures  seemed  alive ;  a  white 
cloud  rose  from  the  fiame  and  spread  itself 
throngh  the  Chamber,  whose  four  walls  di- 
lated  into  magnificent  cloud  vistas;  a  fra- 
grance,  as  of  wild-flowers,  filled  the  air, 
and  a  dreamy  music,  like  distant,  sweet- 
chiming  bells,  announced  the  approach  of 
the  midnight  divinity.  Throngh  his  Streaming 
tears  the  heart-broken  Student  beheld  her 
once  more  descending  a  pass  in  the  snowy 
doud-mountains,  as  at  evening,  the  dewy 
Hesperus  comes  from  the  bosom  of  the 
mist,  and  assumes  his  Station  in  the  sky. 
At  her  approach  his  spirit  grew  more  calm ; 
for  her  presence  was ,  to  his  feverish  beart, 
like  a  tropical  night,  —  beautiful,  and  sooth- 
ing,    and    invigorating.      At    length    she 
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stood  before  him  revealed  in  all  hör  beautj, 
and  he  comprehended  the  language  of  her 
ßweet  but  silent  lips,  which  seemed  to  say 
—  „What  would  the  Student  Hieronymus 
to-night?"  —  „Peace!"  heanswered,  raising 
bis  clasped  hands,  and  smiling  through  his 
tears.  9,The  Student  Hieronymus  imploreth 
peace!"  „Then  go,"  said  the  spirit,  „go  to  I 
the  Fountain  of  Oblivion  in  the  deepest  so-  ' 
litude  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  east  this 
scroll  into  its  waters,  and  thou  shalt  be  at 
peace  once  more."  Hieronjnnus  opened  his 
arms  to  embrace  the  divinity,  for  her  coun- 
tenance  assumed  the'ieatures  of  Hermione; 
but  she  vanished  away  —  the  music  ceased, 
the  gorgeous  cloud-land  sank  and  feil  asun- 
der,  and  the  Student  was  alone  within  the 
four  bare  walls  of  his  Chamber.  As  he 
bowed  his  head  downward,  his  eye  feil  upon 
a  parchment  scroll,  which  was  lying  beside 
the  lamp.  Upon  it  was  written  only  the 
name  of  Hermione ! 

„The  next  moming  Hieronymus  put  the 
scroll  into  his  bosom,  and  went  his  way  in 
search  of  the  Fountain  of  Oblivion.  A  few 
days  brought  him  to  the  skirts  of  the  Black  ' 
Forest.  He  entered,  not  without  a  feeling 
of  dread,  that  land  of  shad^ws ;  and  passed 
onward  under  melancholy  pines  and  cedars, 
whose  branches  grew  abroad  and  mingled  i 
together,  and,  as  they  swayed  up  and  down, 
filled  the  air  with  solemn  twilight  and  a 
•  sonnd  of  sorrow.  As  he  advanced  into 
the  forest  the  waving  moss  hung,  like  cur- 
tains,  from  the  branches  overhead.  and  more 
and  more  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
he  knew  that  the  Fountain  of  Oblivion  was 
not  far  off.  Even  then  the  sound  of  falling 
waters  was  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the 
pines  overhead ;  and  ere  long  he  came  to  a 
river,  moving  in  solemn  majesty  through 
the  forest,  and  falling  with  a  duU,  leaden 
sound  into  a  motionless  and  stagnant  lake, 
above  which  the  branches  of  the  forest 
met  and  mingled,  forming  perpetual  night. 
This  was  the  Fountain  of  Oblivion. 

„Upon  its  brink  the  Student  paused,  and 
gazed  into  the  dark  waters  with  a  steadfast 
look.  They  were  limpid  waters,  dark  with 
shadows  only.  And  as  he  gazed,  he  beheld, 
far  down  in  their  silent  depths,  dim,  and 
ill-defined  outlines,  wavering  to  and  fro, 
h'ke  the  folds  of  a  white  garment  in  the 
twilight.  Then  more  distinct  and  permanent 
shapes  arose;  —  shapes  familiär  to  bis 
mind,  yet  forgotten  and  remerobered  again, 


as  the  fragments  of  a  dream ;  tili  at  length, 
far,  far  below  him  he  beheld  the  great  city 
of  the  Fast,  with  silent  marble  streets,  and 
moss-grown  walls,  and  spires  uprising  with 
a  wave-like,  flickering  motion.  And  amid 
the  crowd  that  thronged  those  streets,  be 
beheld  faces  once  familiär  and  dear  to  him ; 
and  heard  sorrowful,  sweet  voices  singing 
—  O,  forget  US  not !  O,  forget  us  not !  and 
then  the  distant  moumful  sound  of  funeral 
bells,  that  were  toUing  below,  in  the  dty  of 
the  Fast.  But  in  the  gardens  of  that  city 
there  were  children  playing,  and  among 
them  one  who  wore  his  features  as  they 
had  been  in  childhood.  He  was  leading  a 
little  girl  by  the  band,  and  caressed  her 
oflen,  and  adomed  her  with  flowers.  Then, 
like  a  dream,  the  scene  changed,  and  the 
boy  had  grown  older,  and  stood  alone,  gaz- 
ing  into  the  sky;  and,  as  he  gazed,  his 
countenance  changed  again,  and  Hieronymus 
beheld  him,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  Image 
in  the  dear  water;  and  before  him  stood  a 
beauteous  maiden,  whose  face  was  like  the 
face  of  Hermione,  and  he  feared  lest  the 
scroll  had  fallen  into  the  water,  as  he  beut 
over  it.  Starting  as  from  a  dream ,  he  put 
his  band  into  his  bosom  and  breathed  freely 
again,  when  he  found  the  scroll  Btilf  there. 
He  drew  it  forth  and  read  the  blessed  name 
of  Hermione,  and  the  dty  beneath  him  van- 
ished away,  and  the  air  grew  fragrant  as 
with  the  breath  of  May-flowers,  and  a  Dght 
streamed  through  the  shadowy  forest  and 
gleamed  upon  the  lake;  and  the  Student 
Hieronymus  pressed  the  dear  name  to  his 
lips  and  exclaimed  with  Streaming  eyes  — 
„O,  scom  me  as  thou  wilt,  still,  still  will  I 
love  thee;  and  thy  name  shall  irradiate  the 
gloom  of  my  life,  and  make  the  waters  of 
Oblivion  smile!"  And  the  name  was  no 
longer  Hermione,  but  was  changed  to  Mary ; 
and  the  Student  Hieronymus  —  is  lying  at 
your  feet! 


PERE  LA  CHAISE. 

The  cemetery  of  Pore  la  Chaise  is  the 
Westrainster  Abbey  of  Paris.  Both,arethe 
dwellings  of  the  dead ;  but  in  one  they  re- 
pose  in  green  alleys  and  beneath  the  open 
sky,  —  in  the  other  their  resting-place  is 
in  the  shadowy  aisle,  and  beneath  the  dim 
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arches  of  an  ancient  abbey.  One  is  a  temple 
of  nature;  tbe  otber  a  temple  of  art.  In 
one,  the  soft  melancholy  of  the  scene  is 
rendered  still  more  toncbing  by  tbe  warble 
of  birds  and  the  shade  of  trees,  and  the 
grave  receives  the  gentle  visit  of  the  sun- 
shine  and  the  shower:  in  the  other,  no  sound 
but  the  passing  footfall  breaks  the  siience 
of  the  place;  the  twih'ght  steals  in  ihrough 
high  and  dusky  Windows;  and  the  damps 
of  the  gloomy  vault  lie  heavy  on  the  heart, 
and  leave  their  stain  npon  the  mouldering 
tracery  of  the  tomb. 

Pere  la  Chaise  Stands  just  beyond  the 
Barriere  d'Aulney,  on  a  hill-side,  looking 
towards  the  city.  Nuraerous  gravel-walks, 
winding  throngh  shady  avenues  and  between 
marble  monuments,  lead  up  from  the  prin- 
cipal  entrance  to  a  chapel  on  the  summit. 
There  is  hardly  a  grave  that  has  not  its 
little  inclosure  planted  with  shrubbery ;  and 
a^thick  mass  of  foliage  half  conceals  each 
funeral  stone.  The  sighing  of  the  wind,  as 
the  branches  rise  and  fall  upon  it,  —  the 
occasional  note  of  a  bird  among  the  trees, 
and  the  shifting  of  light  and  shade  upon  the 
tombs  beneath,  have  a  soothing  effect  upon 
the  mind ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can 
enter  'that  inclosure ,  where  repose  the  dust 
and  ashes  of  so  many  great  and  good  men, 
without  feeling  the  religion  of  the  place 
steal  over  him,  and  seeing  something  of  the 
dark  and  gloomy  expression  pass  off  from 
the  Stern  countenance  of  death. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  bright  snmmer 
afternoon  that  I  visited  this  celebrated  spot 
for  the  first  time.  The  first  object  that  ar- 
rested  my  attention,  on  entering,  was  a 
monument  in  the  form  of  a  small  Gothic 
chapel,  which  Stands  near  the  entrance,  in 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  right  band.  On 
the  marble  couch  within  are  stretched  two 
figures,  carved  in  stone  and  dressed  in  the 
antique  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Holoise.  The  history 
of  these  unfortunatc  lovers  is  too  well  known 
to  need  recapitulation ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so 
well  known  how  often  their  ashes  were  dis- 
turbed  in  the  slumber  of  the  grave.  AbelarÄ 
died  in  the  monasteryof  Saint  Marcel,  and  was 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  church.  His  body 
was  afterwards  removed  to  theconvent  of  Pa- 
raclet,  at  the  request  of  HeloLse,  and  at  her 
death  her  body  was  deposited  in  the  same 
tomb.  Three  centuries  they  reposed  together; 
after  which  they  were  separated  to  different 


sides  of  the  church,  tq  calm  the  delicate 
scruples  of  the  lady-abbess  of  the  convent. 
More  than  a  Century  afterward,  they  were 
again  united  in  the  same  tomb;  and  whcn 
at  length  the  Paraclet  was  destroyed,  their 
mouldering  remains  were  transported  to  the 
church  of  Nogent-sur- Seine,  They  were 
next  deposited  in  an  ancient  cloister  at  Paris ; 
and  now  repose  near  the  gateway  of  the 
cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise.  What  a  singular 
destiny  was  theirs !  that,  after  a  life  of  such 
passionate  and  disasterous  love,  —  such 
son'ows,  and  tears,  and  penitence,  —  their 
very  dust  should  not  be  suffered  to  rest 
quietly  in  the  grave!  —  that  their  death 
should  so  much  resemble  their  life  in  its 
changes  and  vicissitudes,  its  partings  and  its 
meetings,  its  inquietudes  and  its  pcrsecn- 
tions!  —  that  mistaken  zeal  should  follow 
them  down  to  the  very  tomb,  —  as  if  earthly 
passion  could  glimmer,  like  a  funeral  larap, 
amid  the  damps  of  the  chamel-house,  and 
„even  in  their  ashes  bum  their  wonted 
fires!" 

As  I  gazed  on  the  sculptured  forms  be- 
fore  me,  and  the  little  chapel,  whose  Gothic 
roof  seemed  to  protect  their  marble  sleep, 
my  busy  memory  swung  back  the  dark 
portals  of  the  past ,  and  the  picture  of  their 
sad  and  eventful  lives  came  up  before  me 
in  the  gloomy  distance.  What  a  lesson  for 
those  who  are  endowed  with  the  fatal  gifl 
of  genius !  It  would  seem ,  indeed,  that  He 
who  „tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb" 
tempers  also  his  chastisements  to  the  errors 
and  infirmities  of  a  weak  and  simple  mind, 
—  while  the  transgressions  of  him  upon 
whose  nature  are  more  strongly  marked  the 
intellectual  attributes  of  the  Deity,  are  fol- 
lowed  even  upon  earth  by  severer  tokens 
of  the  divine  displeasure.  He  who  sins  in 
the  darkness  of  a  benighted  intellect  sees  not 
so  clearly,  through  the  shadows  that  Sur- 
round him ,  the  countenance  of  an  offended 
God;  but  he  who  sins  in  the  broad  noon- 
day  of  a  clear  and  radiant  mind,  when  at 
length  the  delirium  of  sensual  passion  has 
subsided,  and  the  cloud  flits  away  from  be- 
fore the  sun,  trembles  beneath  the  searching 
eye  of  that  acciising  power  which  is  strong 
in  the  strength  of  a  godlike  intellect.  Thus 
the  mind  and  the  heart  are  closely  linked 
together,  and  the  errors  of  genius  bear  with 
them  their  own  chastisement ,  even  npon 
earth.  The  history  of  Abelard  and  Heloise 
is  an  illustration  of  this  truth.  But  at  length 
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they  sleep  well.  Their  lives  are  like  a  tale 
that  is  told ;  their  errors  are  „folded  up  like 
a  book ;  ^  and  what  mortal  hand  shall  break 
the  seal  that  death  has  set  upon  them  ? 

Leasing  this  interesting  tomb  behind  me, 
I  took  a  pathway  tö  the  left,  which  con- 
ducted  me  np  the  hili-side.  I  soon  found 
myßelf  in  the  deep  shade  of  heavy  foliage, 
where  the  branches  of  the  yew  and  willow 
mingled,  interwoven  with  the  tendrils  and 
blossoms  of  the  honeysackle.  I  now  stood 
in  the  most  populous  part  of  this  city  of 
tombs.  Every  step  awakened  a  new  train 
of  thrilling  recoUections ;  for  at  every  step 
my  eye  caught  the  name  ofsonieone  whose 
glory  had  exalted  the  characterof  bis  native 
land,  and  resounded  across  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.  Philosophers,  historians,  mu- 
sicians,  warriors,  and  poets  slept  side  by 
side  around  me ;  some  beneath  the  gorgeous 
monuments,  and  some  beneath  the  simple 
headstone.  Bat  the  political  intrigue,  the 
dream  of  science,  the  historical  research,  the 
ravishing  harmony  of  sound,  the  tried  cou- 
rage,  the  Inspiration  of  the  lyre,  —  where 
are  they?  WHh  the  living,  and  not  with 
the  deadi  The  rigfat  hand  has  lost  its  cun- 
ning  in  the  grave ;  but  the  soul,  whose  high 
volitions  it  obeyed,  still  lives  to  reproduce 
itself  in  ages  yet  to  come. 

Among  these  graves  of  genius  I  observed 
here  and  there  a  splendid  monument,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  pride  of  family  over 
the  dust  of  men  who  coiild  lay  no  claim 
either  to  the  gratitude  or  remembrance  of 
posterity.  Their  presence  seemed  like  an 
intrusion  into  the  sanctuary  of  genius. 
What  had  wealth  to  do  there  ?  Why  should 
it  crowd  the  dust  of  the  great?  That  was 
no  thoroughfare  of  business,  —  no  mart 
of  gaini  There  were  no  costly  banquets 
there ;  no  silken  garments,  nor  gaudy  ÜTeries, 
nor  obsequious  attendants !  „What  servants," 
says  Jeremy  Taylor,  „shall  we  have  to  wait 
upon  US  in  the  grave?  what  friends  to  visit 
US?  what  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected 
upon  our  faces  from  the  sides  of  the  weep- 
ing  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers 
for  our  fnnerals?"  Material  wealth  gives  a 
fectitious  superiority  to  the  living,  but  the 
treasures  of  intellect  give  a  real  superiority 
to  the  dead ;  and  the  rieh  man ,  who  would 
not  deign  to  walk  the  street  with  the  starv-. 
ing  and  penniless  man  of  genius ,  deems  it 
an  honour^  when  death  has  redeemed  the 


fame  of  the  neglected,  to  have  bis  own  ashes 
laid  beside  him,  and  to  claim  with  him  the 
silent  companionship  of  the  grave. 

I  continued  my  walk  through  the  numer- 
ous  winding  paths,  as  chance  or  curiosity 
directed  me.  Now  I  was  lost  in  a  little 
green  hoUow,  overhung  with  thick-leaved 
shrubbery,  and  then  came  out  upon  an  el«' 
vation,  from  which,  through  an  opehing  in 
the  trees,  the  eye  caught  glimpses  of  the 
city,  and  the  little  esplanade,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  where  the  poor  lie  buried.  There 
poverty  hires  its  grave,  and  takes  but  a 
Short  lease  of  the  narrow  house.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  months ,  or  at  most  of  a  few 
years,  the  tenant  is  dislodged  to  give  place 
to  another,  and  he  in  tum  to  a  third. 
„Who,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  „knows 
the  inte  of  bis  bones,  or  how  often  he  is  to 
be  buried  ?  Who  hath  the  orade  of  bis 
ashes,  or  whither  they  are  to  be  scattered  ?" 

Yet,  even  in  that  neglected  comer,  the 
hand  of  affection  had  been  busy  in  decorating 
the  hired  house.  Most  of  the  graves  were 
surrounded  with  a  slight  wooden  paling,  to 
secure  them  from  the  passing  footstep ;  there 
was  hardly  one  so  deserted  as  not  to  be 
marked  with  its  little  wooden  cross,  and 
decorated  with  a  garland  of  flowers;  and 
here  and  there  I  could  perceive  a  solitary 
moumer,  clothed  in  black,  stooping  to  plant 
a  shrub  on  the  grave,  or  sitting  in  motion- 
less  sorrow  beside  it. 

As  I  passed  on,  amid  the  shadowy 
avenues  of  the  cemetery,  I  could  not  help 
comparing  my  own  impressions  with  those 
which  others  have  feit  when  Walking  alone 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead.  Are, 
then^  the  sculptured  um  and  storied  monu- 
ment  nothing  more  than  symbols  of  family 
pride?  Is  all  I  see  around  me  a  memorial 
of  the  living  more  than  oPthe  dead,  —  an 
empty  show  of  sorrow,  which  thus  vaunts 
itself  in  moumful  pageant  and  funeral  pa« 
rade?  Is  it  indeed  tme,  as  some  have  said, 
that  the  simple  wild-flower,  which  Springs 
spontaneously  upon  the  grave,  and  the  rose, 
which  the  hand  of  affection  plants  there,  are 
fitter  objecto  wherewith  to  adom  the  narrow 
house?  No!  I  feel  that  it  is  not  so!  Lei 
the  good  and  the  great  be  honoured  even  in 
the  grave.  Let  the  sculptured  marble  direct 
our  foot-steps  to  the  scene  of  their  long 
sleep;  let  the  chiselled  epitaph  repöat  thtöir 
names,  and  teil  us  where  repose  the  notly 
good  and  wise !    It  is  not  tme  that  äW  dffe 
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equal  in  tbe  grave.  There  is  oo  equality 
even  there.  The  mere  handful  of  dast  and 
ashes,  —  the  mere  distinction  of  prince  and 
beggar,  —  of  a  rieh  winding-sheet  and  a 
shroudless  burial,  —  of  a  soUtary  grave  and 
a  family  vault,  —  were  Ihis  aU,  —  then, 
indeed,  it  wonld  be  true  that  death  is  a 
common  leveller.  Such  paltry  distinctions 
as  those  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  soon 
levelled  by  the  spade  and  mattock;  the 
damp  breath  of  the  grave  blots  them  out  for 
ever.  But  there  are  other  distinctions  which 
even  the  mace  of  death  cannot  level  or  ob- 
literate.  Can  it  break  down  the  distinction 
of  virtue  and  vice  ?  Can  it  confound  the 
good  wifh  the  bad?  the  noble  witb  the 
base?  all  that  is  truly  great,  and  pure,  and 
godlike,  with  all  that  is  scomed,  and  sinful, 
and  degraded?  No!  Then  death  is  not  a 
common  leveller!  Are  all  alike  beloved  in 
death  and  honoured  in  their  burial?  Is  that 
ground  holy  where  the  Woody  band  of  the 
murderer  sleeps  from  crime?  Does  every 
grave  awaken  the  same  emotions  in  our 
hearts?  anddo  the  footsteps  of  tbe  stranger 
pause  as  long  beside  each  funeral-stone? 
No!  Then  all  are  not  equal  in  the  grave! 
And  as  long  as  the  good  and  evil  deeds  of 


men  live  after  them ,  so  long  will  there  be 
distinctions  even  in  the  grave.  The  supe- 
riority  of  one  over  another  is  in  the  nobler 
and  better  emotions  which  it  excites;  in  its 
more  fervent  admonitions  to  virtue;  in  the 
livelier  recollections  which  it  awakens  of  the 
good  and  the  great,  whose  bodies  are  crumbl- 
ing  to  dust  beneath  our  feet! 

If,  then,  there  are  distinctions  in  the 
grave^  surely  it  is  not  unwise  to  designate 
them  by  the  extemal  marks  of  honour. 
These  outward  appliances  and  memorials  of 
respect,  —  the  moumful  um,  —  the  sculp- 
tured  bust,  —  the  epitaph  eloquent  in  praise, 
—  cannot  indeed  create  these  distinctions, 
but  they  serve  to  mark  them.  It  is  only 
when  pride  or  wealth  builds  them  to  honour 
the  slave  of  mammon  or  the  slave  of  ap- 
petite,  when  the  vöice  from  the  grave  re- 
bukes  the  false  and  pompous  epitaph,  and 
the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  tomb  seem  straggl- 
ing  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  mere 
worldly  rank,  and  to  carry  into  the  grave 
the  baubles  of  earthly  vanity,  —  it  is  then, 
and  then  only,  that  we  feel  how  utterly 
worthless  are  all  the  devices  of  sculpture, 
and  the  empty  pomp  of  monumental  brass! 
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A  PRETTY  TIME  OF  NIGHT. 


We  know  it  to  be  theoretical  in  certain 
schools  —  in  the  kitchen,  for  instance,  which 
is  the  most  orthodox  and  sensible  of  the 
schools  —  that,  as  a  general  rulc»,  the  lead- 
ing  features  of  character  are  indicated  by 
the  mode  in  which  we  pull  a  bell ;  and  that, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  we  may  infer  the 
kind  of  person  who  is  at  the  door  —  just 
as  we  do  the  kind  of  fish  that  bobs  the  cork 
—  by  the  species  of  Vibration  which  is  given 
to  the  wire.  Rash,  impetuous,  choleric  and 
destructive,  what  chance  has  the  poor  Httle 
bell  in  such  bands?  But  the  considerate, 
modest,  lowly  and  retiring  —  do  you  ever 


know  such  people  to  break  things?  Depend 
upon  it,  too,  that  our  self-estimate  is  largely 
indicated  by  our  conduct  in  this  respect.  If 
it  does  not  betray  what  we  really  are,  it 
most  a^suredly  disdoses  the  temper  of  the 
mind  at  the  moment  of  our  ringing. 

.,Tinkle!" 

Did  you  hear? 

Kothing  could  be  more  amiable  or  more 
unobtrusive  than  that.  It  would  scarcely 
disturb  the  nervous  System  ofamouse;  and 
whoever  listened  to  it,  might  at  once  under- 
stand,  that  it  was  the  soft  tintinnabulary 
whisper  of  a  gentleman  of  the  convivial  tum 
and  of  the  „locked  out"  description,  who, 
oonscious  probably  of  default,  is  desirous  of 
being  admitted  to  bis  domiciliary  comforts, 
upon  the  most  padfic  and  silent  terms  that 
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can  be  obtained  from  those  who  hold  the 
dtadel  and  possess  the  inside  of  the  door. 

„Tinkle!" 

Who  can  doubt  that  he  —  Mr.  Tinkle 

—  would  take  oflT  his  boots  and  go  up  stairs 
in  his  stockiog-feet, 'mattering  rebuke  to 
every  Step  that  creaked?  What  a  deprecating 
mildness  there  is  in  the  deportment  of  the 
„great  locked  out!"  How  gently  do  they 
tap,  and  how  softly  do  they  ring ;  while  per- 
chance,  in  due  proportion  to  their  enjoyment 
in  nntimely  and  protracted  revel,  Sa  Üie  peni* 
tential  aspect  of  their  return.  There  is  a 
„  never-do-so-any-more-ishness  "  all  about 
them  —  yea  —  even  about  the  bully  boys 
„who  wouldn't  go  home  tili  moming  —  tili 
daylight  does  appear",  singing  up  tö  the 
very  door;  and  when  they 

„Tinkle!" 

It  is  intended  as  a  hint  merely,  and  not 
as  a  broad  annunciation  —  insinuated  — 
not  prodaimed  aloud  —  that  soraebody  who 
is  very  sorry  —  who  „didn't  go  to  help 
it",  and  all  that  —  is  at  the  threshold,  and 
that  if  it  be  the  same  to  you ,  he  would  be 
exceeding  glad  to  come  in,  with  as  little  of 
scolding  and  rebuke  as  may  be  thought 
Ukely  to  answer  the  purpose,  There  is  a 
hope  in  it  —  a  subdued  hope  — 

„Tinkle!" 

—  that  perchance  a  member  of  the  family 

—  good-natured  as  well  as  insomnolent  — 
may  be  spontaneously  awake,  and  disposed 
to  open  the  door  without  clamouring  up 
Malcolm,  Donalbain,  aqd  the  whole  house. 
Why  should  every  one  know?  But  — 

„Tinkle  —  tankle!" 

Even  patience  itself  —  on  a  damp,  chilly, 
nnwholesome  night  —  patience  at  the  street 
door,  all  alone  by  itself  and  disposed  to 
slumber  —  as  patience  is  apt  to  be  after 
patience  bas  been  partaking  of  potations  and 
of  collations  —  even  patience  itself  cannot 
be  expected  to  remain  tinkling  there  — 
„pianissimo"  —  hour  after  hour,  as  if  there 
were  nothing  eise  in  this  world  worthy  of 
attention  but  the  ringing  ofbelis.  Who  can 
be  surprised,  that  patience  at  last  becomes 
reckless  and  desperate,  let  the  consequences 

—  rhinoceroses  or  Hyrcan  tigers  —  assume 
what  shape  they  may? 

There  is  a  furious  stampede  upon  the 
marble  —  a  fierce  word  or  two  of  scathing 
Saxon,  and  then  — 

„Rangle  —  ja-a-a-ngle  —  ra-a-a-ngü!" 

—  the  sound  being  of  that  sharp,  stinging, 


excruciating  kind,  which  leads  to  the  oon- 
dusion  that  somebody  is  „worse",  and  is 
getting  in  a  rage. 

That  one,  let  me  teil  you,  was  Mr.  Daw- 
son  Dawdle,  in  whom  wrath  had  surmounted 
discretion,  and  who,  as  a  forlom  hope,  had 
I  now  determined  to  make  good  his  entrance 
—  assault,  storm,  escalade  —  at  any  hazard 
and  at  any  cost  Dawson  Dawdle  was  fu- 
rious now  —  „sevagerous  "  —  as  you  have 
been,  probably,  when  kept  at  the  door  tili 
your  teeth  rattled  like  castanets  and  ca* 
chuchas. 

Passion  is  picturesque  in  attitude  as  well 
as  poetic  in  expression.  Dawson  Dawdle 
braced  his  feet  one  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
post,  as  a  purchase,  and  tugged  at  the  bell 
with  both  handsy  until  Windows  flew  up  in 
all  directions,  and  night-capped  heads  in 
curious  variety  were  projected  into  the  gloom. 
Something  seemed  to  be  the  matter  at 
Dawdle's. 

„Who. 's  sick?"  cried  one. 

„Where  's  the  fire?"  asked  another. 

„The  Mexicans  are  come!"  shouted  a 
third.  But  Dawson  Dawdle  had  reached 
that  State  of  intensity ,  which  is  regardless 
of  every  consideration  but  that  of  the  busi- 
ness  in  band,  and  he  continued  to  pull  away, 
as  if  at  work  by  the  job,  while  several  ob- 
serving  watchmen  stood  by  in  admiration 
of  his  zeal.  Yet  there  was  no  answer  to 
this  pealing  appeal  for  admittance  —  not 
that  Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle  was  deaf  —  not 
she  —  nor  dumb  either.  Nay,  she  had  re- 
cognised  Mr.  Dawdle's  retuming  step  — 
that  husband's  „foot",  which  should,  ac- 
cording  to  the  poet, 

„Have  masic  in  't, 
As  he  comes  up  thü  stair." 

But  Dawdle  was  allowed  to  make  his 
music  in  the  street,  while  his  wife  —  ob- 
durate  —  listened  with  a  smile  bordering, 
we  fear,  a  little  upon  exultation,  at  his  pro- 
gressive lessons  and  rapid  improvements  in 
the  art  of  ringing  „triple-bob-majors." 

„Let  him  wait",  remarked  Mrs.  Dawson 
Dawdle;  „let  him  wait  —  'twill  do  him 
good.  I  'm  sure  I  've  been  waiting  long 
enough  for  him." 

And  so  she  had;  but,  though  there  be 
a  doubt  whether  this  process  of  waiting  had 
„done  good"  in  her  own  case,  yet  if  there 
be  truth  or  justice  in  the  vengeful  practioe 
which  would  have  us  act  towards  others 
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precisely  as  they  deport  themselves  to  us, 

—  and  every  one  conoedes  that  it  iA  veiy 
ag^eable,  howcver  wrong,  to  carry  on  the 
war  after  this  fasbion,  —  Mrs.  DawsoQ 
Dawdle  could  have  little  difBculty  iil  justi- 
fying  herseif  for  the  course  adopted. 

Only  to  think  of  it,  now! 

Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle  is  one  of  those 
natural  and  prgper  people,  who  become 
ßleepy  of  evenings ,  and  who  are  rather  apt 
to  yawn  after  tea.  Mr.  Dawson  Dawdle, 
on  the  otber  band,  is  of  Ibe  unnatural  and 
iniproper  species,  who  are  not  sleepy  or 
yawny  of  evenings  —  never  so,  except  of 
roomings.  Dawson  insists  on  it  that  he  is 
no  chicken  to  go  to  roost  at  sundown ;  while 
Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle  rises  with  the  lark. 
The  larks  he  prefers,  are  larks  at  night 
Now,  as  a  corrective  to  these  differences  of 
opinion,  Dawson  Dawdle  had  been  cun- 
ningly  deprived  of  his  pass-key,  ihat  he 
might  be  induced.,toremember  not  toforget", 
to  come  home  betimes  —  a  thing  hö  was 
not  apt  to  remember,  especially  if  good  com- 
panionship  intervened. 

Thns,  Mrs.  Dawdle  was  „waiting  up" 
for  bim.... 

To  indulge  in  an  episode  here,  apropos 
to  the  general  principle  involved,  it  may  be 
Said,  pertinently  enough,  that  this  matter  of 
waiting,  if  you  have  nerves  —  „waiting 
np ",  or,  „  waiting  down"  —  choose  either 
braneh  of  the  dilemma  —  is  not  to  be  ranged 
nnder  the  head  of  populär  amusements,  or 
classified  in  the  category  of  enlivening  re- 
creation.    To  wait  —  who  has  not  waited  ? 

—  fix  it  as  we  will  —  is  always  more  or 
less  of  a  trial ;  and  whether  the  arrangement 
be  for  „waiting  up"  —  disdainful  of  sleep 

—  or  for  „waiting  down"  —  covetoas  of 
dozes  —  it  rarely  happens  that  the  intervals 
are  employed  in  the  invocation  of  other  than 
left-handed  blessings,  on  the  head  of  those 
who  have  caused  this  deviation  from  com- 
fbrtable  routine;  or  that,  on  their  tardy  ar- 
rival  —  people  conscious  of  being  waited 
for,  always  stay  out  as  long  and  as  pro- 
vokingly  as  they  can  —  we  find  ourselves 
at  all  disposed  to  amiable  converse,  or  com- 
plimentary  expression. 

And  reason  good.  If  we  lie  down,  for 
instance,  when  my  young  lady  has  gone  to 
a  „Polka  party",  or  my  young  gentleman 
has  travelled  away  to  an  afiair  of  the  con- 
vivialities,  do  we  ever  find  it  conducive  to 
refreshing  repose,  this  awkward  consdous- 


ness,  overpending  like  the  sword  of  Damo- 
des,  that  sooner  or  later  the  disturbance 
must  come,  to  call  us  staringly  from  dreams  ? 
Nor,  after  we  have  tossed  and  tnmbled  into 
a  lethargy,  is  it  to  be  set  down  as  a  pleasnre 
to  be  uroused,  all  stupid  and  perplexed,  to 
scramble  down  the  stairway,  for  the  ad- 
mission  of  delinquents,  who  —  the  fact  ad- 
mits  of  no  exception  —  ring,  ring,  ring,  or 
knock,  knock,  knock  away,  long  after  you 
have  heard  them,  and  persist  in  goading 
you  to  frenzies,  by  peal  upon  peal,  when 
your  very  neck  is  endangered  by  the  rapidity 
of  movement  in  their  behalfl  It  is  a  lucky 
thing  for  when  them  they  so  nngratefuUy 
ask  „why  didn't  you  make  haste '^,  as  they 
always  do,  or  mutter  about  being  „kept 
there  all  night",  as  they  surely  will,  that 
despotic  powers  are  unknown  in  these  re- 
gions,  and  that  you  are  not  invested  with 
supreme  command.  But  now  get  thee  to 
sleep  again,  as  quickly  as  thou  canst,  thougfa 
it  may  be  that  the  task  is  not  the  easiest 
in  the  world. 

,,Waiting  up",  too;  this  likcwise  has 
its  delectations.  The  very  dock  seems  at 
last  to  have  entered  into  the  conspiracy  — 
the  hands  move  with  sluggish  weariness, 
and  there  is  a  laggard  sonnd  in  the  swing- 
ing  of  tlie  pendulum,  which  almost  says 
that  time  itself  is  tired,  as  it  ticks  its  pro- 
gi-ess  to  the  drowsy  ear.  There  is  a  bustle 
in  the  street,  no  doubt,  as  you  sit  down 
doggedly  to  wakefalness ;  and  many  feet  are 
pattering  from  the  theatre  and  drcus.  For 
a  time  the  laugh  is  heard,  and  people  chatter 
as  they  pass,  boy  calling  unto  boy,  or  deep- 
mouthed  men  humming  an  nntuned  song. 
Now  doors  are  slammed,  and  shutters  cloaed, 
and  bolts  are  shooting ,  in  eamest  of  retire- 
ments  for  the  night.  Forsaken  dogs  bark 
round  and  round  the  house,  and  vocal  cats 
beset  the  portico.  The  rumbling  of  the 
hack  dwindles  in  the  distance,  as  the  cabs 
roll  by  from  steamboat  wbarf  and  railroad 
depot.  You  are  deserted  and  alone  —  tired 
of  book  —  sated  with  newspaper  —  in- 
disposed  to  thought.  You  nod  —  ha!  ha! 
—  bibetty  bobettyl  —  as  your  hair  smokes 
and  crackles  in  the  lamp.  But  it  is  folly 
now  to  peep  forth.  Will  they  never  come  ? 
No  —  do  they  ever,  until  all  reasonable 
patience  is  cxhausted  ?  —  Yes  —  hwe  they 
are!  —  Pshaw!  —  sit  still  —  it  is  but  a 
straggling  step;  and  hour  drags  after  honr, 
until  you  have  resolved  it  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
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that  this  shall  be  the  last  of  yoar  vigils, 
let  who  will  request  it  as  a  favour  that  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  sit  up  for  them.  I 
wouldn't  do  it! 

So  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  marvelled  at 
that  Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle  —  disposed,  as 
we  know  her  to  be,  to  sleepiness  at  times 
appropriate  to  sieep  —  was  irate  at  the  non- 
appearance  of  Mr.  Dawson  Dawdle,  or  that 
after  he  had  reached  home,  she  detained  him 
vengefully  at  the  street  door,  as  an  example 
to  such  dilatoriness  in  general,  for  it  is  a 
prevailing  fault  in  husbandry,  and  that^  in 
particular,  being  thiis  kept  out  considerably 
longer  than  he  wished  to  keep  out  —  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  being  good  for  no- 
thing —  he  might  be  taught  better,  on  the 
doctrine  of  curing  an  evil  by  aggravation  — 
both  were  aggravated. 

But  the  difficulty  presents  itself  here, 
that  Mr.  Dawson  Dawdle  has  a  constitu- 
tional  defeet,  beyond  reach  of  the  ränge  of 
ordinary  remedial  agents.  Being  locked  out, 
is  curative  to  some  people,  for  at  least  a 
time  —  tili  they  forget  it,  mostly.  But 
Dawson  Dawdle  is  the  man  who  is  always 
too  late  —  he  must  be  too  late  —  he  would 
not  know  himsclf  if  he  were  not  too  late  — 
it  would  not  be  he,  if  he  were  not  too  late. 
Too  late  is  to  him  a  matter  of  course  —  a 
fixed  result  in  bis  nature.  He  had  heard 
of  „soon",  and  he  believed  that  perhaps 
tbere  might  occasionally  be  something  of 
the  sort  —  spasmodic  and  accidental  —  but, 
for  bis  own  part,  he  had  never  been  there 
himself.  And  as  for  „too  soon ;"  he  regarded 
it  as  imaginative  altogether  —  an  incredi- 
bility.  The  presumption  is ,  that  he  must 
have  been  bom  an  hour  or  so  too  late,  and 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  up 
the  difference.  In  fact,  Dawson  Dawdle  is 
a  man  to  be  relied  on  —  no  mistake  as  to 
Dawson  Dawdle.  Whenever  he  makes  an 
appointment,  you  are  sure  he  will  not  keep 
it,  which  saves  a  deal  of  trouble  on  your 
aide  of  the  question ;  and  at  the  best,  if  an 
early  hour  be  set,  any  time  will  answer,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Dawson  Dawdle 
forgets,  too ;  —  how  complimentary  it  is  to 
be  told  that  engagements  in  which  we  are 
involved  are  so  readily  forgotten!  Leave  it 
to  the  Dawdles  to  forget;  and  never  double 
the  affront  by  an  excuse  that  transcends 
the  original  offence.  —  Or  eise,  Dawson 
Dawdle  did  not  know  it  was  so  late;  and 
yet  Dawson  might  have    been  sure  of  it.  | 


When  was  it  otherwise  than  late  with  the 
late  Mr.  Dawson  Dawdle? 

„Well 'S  Said  he  at  the  bell -handle  all 
this  time,  „Well,  I  suppose  it  's  late  again 

—  it  rings  as  if  it  was  late;  and  somehow 
or  other  it  appears  to  me  that  it  always  is 
late,  especially  and  particularly  when  my 
wife  teils  me  to  be  sure  to  be  home  early 

—  ,you,  Dawson,  come  back  soon;  d'ye 
hear?'  and  all  that  sort  o*  thing.  I  wish 
she  wouldn't  —  it  puts  me  out,  to  keep 
telling  me  what  I  ought  to  do;  and  when 
I  have  to  remember  to  come  home  early, 
it  makes  me  forget  all  about  it,  and  dis- 
comboberates  my  ideas  so  that  I  'm  a  great 
deal  later  than  I  would  be  if  I  was  left  to 
my  own  sagacity.  Let  me  alone,  and  I  'm 
great  upon  sagacity ;  but  yet  what  is  sagacity 
when  it  has  no  key  and  the  dead-latch  is 
down  ?  What  chance  has  sagacity  got  when 
sagacity's  wife  won't  let  sagacity  in?  I  '11 
have  another  pull  at  the  bell  —  exercise 
is  good  for  one's  health." 

This  last  peal  —  as  peals,  under  such 
circumstances,  are  apt  to  be  —  was  louder, 
more  sonorous,  and  in  all  respects  more 
terrific  than  any  of  its  „illustrious  prede- 
cessors",  practice  in  this  respect  tending  to 
the  improvement  of  skill  on  the  one  band, 
just  as  it  adds  provocation  to  temper  on 
the  other.  For  a  moment,  the  fate  of  Daw- 
son Dawdle  quivered  in  the  scale,  as  the 
eye  of  bis  exasperated  lady  glanced  fearfully 
round  the  room  for  a  means  of  retaliation 
and  redress.  Nay,  her  band  rested  for  an 
instant  upon  a  pitcher,  while  thoughts  of 
hydropathies,  douches,  showerbaths,  Grae- 
fenbergs,  and  Priessnitzes,  in  their  medicinal 
application  to  dilatory  husbands,  presented 
themselves  in  quick  aquatic  succession,  like 
the  rushings  of  a  cataract.  Never  did  man 
come  nearer  to  being  drowned  than  Mr. 
Dawson  Dawdle. 

„  But  no  ",  Said  she ,  relenting ;  „  if  he 
were  to  ketch  bis  death  o'  cold,  he  'd  be  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  than  he  is  now  — 
•husbands  with  bad  colds  —  coughing  hus- 
bands and  sneezing  husbands  —  are  the 
stupidest  and  tiresomest  kind  of  husbands 

—  bad  as  they  may  be,  ducking  don't  im- 
prove  'em.  I  '11  have  recourse  to  moral 
suasion ;  and  if  that  won't  answer,  I'  11  duck 
him  afterwards." 

Suddenly  and  in  the  midst  of  a  protracted 
jangle,  the  door  flew  widely  open,  and  dis- 
played  the  form  of  Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle, 
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Btanding  sublime  —  sflent  —  statuesque  — 
wrapped  in  wrath  and  enveloped  in  tad- 
turnity.    Dawdle  was  appalled. 

,,My  dear !  ^^  and  bis  band  dropped  nerve- 
lessly  from  the  bell-bandle.  „My  dear,  it 
's  me  —  only  me!" 

Not  a  Word  of  response  to  tbe  tender 
appeal  —  tbe  lady  remained  obdurate  in 
silence  —  cbilly  and  voiceless  as  tbe  marble, 
witb  her  eyes  stemly  Üxed  upon  the  in  truder. 
Dawson  Dawdle  feit  bimself  running 
down. 

„My  dear  —  he!  be!"  and  Dawson 
laughed  with  a  melancboly  quaver  —  „it  's 
me  tbat  's  oome  bome  —  you  know  me  — 
it  's  late,  I  confess  —  it  's  most  always 
late  —  and  I  —  ho!  ho!  —  wby  don't 
you  say  sometbing,  Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle? 
—  Do  you  think  I  'm  going  to  be  skeered, 
Mrs.  Dawdle?" 

As  the  parties  thus  confronted  each  other, 
Mrs.  Dawdle's  „masterly  inactivity"  proved 
overwhelming.  For  reproaches,  Dawson  was 
prepared  —  be  could  bear  part  in  a  war 
of  opinion  —  tbe  squabble  is  easy  to  most 
of  US  —  6ut  wbere  are  we  when  tbe  anta- 
gonist  will  not  deign  to  speak,  and  en- 
virons  us,  as  it  were,  in  an  ambuscade,  so 
tbat  we  fear  the  more  because  we  know  not 
wbat  to  fear? 

„Wby  don  't  she  blow  me  up  ? "  queried 
Dawdle  to  bimself,  as  be  found  bis  valour 
collapsing  —  „wby  don't  she  blow  me  up 
like  an  affectionate  woman  and  a  loving 
wife,  instead  of  Standing  there  in  tbat  ghosti- 
fied  fasbion?" 

Mrs.  Dawdle's  band  slowly  extended  it- 
self  towards  tbe  culpnt,  wbo  made  no  at- 
tempt  at  evasion  or  defence  —  slowly  it 
entwined  itself  in  the  folds  of  bis  neck- 
bandkerchief,  and,  as  the  unresisting  Dawson 
bad  Strange  fancies  relative  to  bow-strings, 
be  found  bimself  drawn  inward  by  a  sure 
and  steady  grasp.  Swiftly  was  be  sped 
througb  tbe  darksome  entry  and  up  tbe  wind- 
ing  stair,  without  a  word  to  comfort  bim 
in  bis  stumbling  progress. 

„Dawson  Dawdle t  —  Look  at  tbe  dock! 
—  A  pretty  time  of  night,  indeed,  and  you 
a  marriod  man.  Look  at  the  dock,  I  say, 
and  See." 

Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle,  however,  bad, 
for  the  moment,  lost  her  advantage  in  thus 
giving  utterance  to  her  emotion ;  and  Mr. 
Dawson  Dawdle,  thougb  much  sbaken,  be- 
gan  to  reoover  bis  spirits. 


„Two  o'dock,  Mr.  Dawdle  —  two!  — 
isn't  it  two,  I  ask  you?" 

„If  you  are  positive  about  the  fact,  Mrs. 
Dawdle,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to 
call  your  veradty  in  question,  and  I  decline 
looking.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  ge- 
nerally  is  two  o'clock  just  about  tbis  time 
in  the  moming  —  at  least,  it  always  has 
been  whenever  I  stayed  up  to  see.  If  the 
dock  is  right,  you  '11  be  apt  to  find  it  two 
just  as  it  strikes  two  —  tbat  '^  the  reason 
it  strikes,  and  I  don^t  know  ihat  it  could 
have  a  better  reason." 

„  A  pretty  time ! " 

„Yes,  —  pretty  enough!"  responded 
Dawdle;  „when  it  don't  rain,  one  time  of 
night  is  a  pretty  as  another  time  of  night 

—  it  's  the  people  tbat  's  up  in  tbe  time 
of  night,  tbat  's  not  pretty ;  and  you,  Mrs. 
Dawdle,  are  a  case  in  pint  —  keeping  a 
man  out  of  bis  own  bouse.  It  's  not  the 
night  tbat  's  not  pretty,  Mrs.  Dawdle,  but 
the  goings  on,  that  's  not  —  and  you  are 
the  goings  on.    As  for  me ,  I  'm  for  peace 

—  a  dead-latch  key  and  peace ;  and  I  move 
tbat  the  goings  on  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
because,  Mrs.  Dawdle,  I  've  heard  it  all 
before  —  I  know  it  like  a  book;  and  if  you 
insist  on  it,  Mrs.  Dawdle,  I  '11  save  you 
trouble,  and  speak  the  whole  speech  for  you 
right  off  the  reel,  only  I  can't  cry  good 
when  I  'm  jolly," 

But  Dawson  Dawdle's  volubility,  as- 
sumed  for  tbe  purpose  of  hiding  bis  own 
misg^vings,  did  not  answer  the  end  which 
he  had  in  view;  for  Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle, 
baving  had  a  gUmpse  at  its  effects,  again 
resorted  to  the  „silent  System"  ofconnubial 
management.  She  spoke  no  more  that  night, 
which  Dawson,  perchance,  found  agreeable 
enough ;  but  she  would  not  spcak  any  more 
the  day  after,  which  perplexed  bim  when 
he  came  down  too  late  for  breakfast,  or  re- 
tumed  too  late  for  dinner. 

„I  do  wish  she  would  say  sometbing**, 
muttered  Dawdle;  „something  cross,  if  she 
likes  —  any  thing,  so  it  makes  a  noise. 
It  makes  a  man  feel  bad,  after  he 's  used 
to  being  talked  to,  not  to  be  talked  to  in 
the  regulär  old-fashioned  way.  When  one  's 
so  accustomed  to  bdng  blowed  up,  it  seems 
as  if  be  was  lost  or  didn't  belong  to  any- 
body,  if  no  one  sees  to  it  that  he  's  blowed 
up  at  the  usual  time.  Bachelors,  perbaps, 
can  get  along  well  enough  without  baving 
their  comforts  properly  attended  to  in  thi« 
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reapect.  —  What  do  they  know,  the  mi- 
serable creatnres,  about  such  warm  recep- 
tions,  aod  such  litüe  endearments?  When 
ihey  are  öut  too  late^  nobody  's  at  home  pre- 


paring  a  speech  for  them;  but  I  feel  just 
as  if  I  was  a  widower,  if  I  'm  not  talked 
to  for  not  being  at  home  in  time." 


NATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS. 

Born  1807. 


BROWN'S  DAY  WITH  THE  MIMP80NS. 

„As  I  was  calling  myself  to  acoount, 
the  other  day,  over  my  breakfast ",  said  Mr. 
Brown,  „it  occurred  to  me  that  my  round 
of  engagements  required  some  little  Variation. 
There  's  a  ^toujours  perdrix^^  even  among 
lords  and  ladies,  particularly  when  you  be- 
long  as  much  to  their  sphere,  and  are  as 
likely  to  become  a  part  of  it,  as  the  fly  re- 
volving  in  aristocratic  dust  on  the  wheel  of 
my  lord's  carriage.  I  thought ,  perhaps ,  I 
had  better  see  some  other  sort  of  people. 

I  had,  under  a  presse  papier  on  the 
table,  abont  a  hundred  letters  of  introduction 
—  the  condemned  remainder,  afler  the  se- 
lection ,  by  advice ,  of  four  or  üvq  only.  I 
determined  to  cut  this  heap  like  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  follow  up  the  trump. 

^John  Mimpson^  Esq,^  House  of  Mimpson 
and  Phippsj  Mark  Lane,  London,^ 

The  gods  had  devoted  me  to  the  ac- 
qnaintance  of  Mr.  John  Mimpson.  After 
tnming  over  a  deal  of  rubbish  in  my  mind, 
I  remembered  that  the  letter  had  been  given 
me  five  years  before  by  an  American  mer- 
chant  —  probably  the  correspondent  of  the 
firm  in  Mark  Lane.  It  waä  a  sealed  letter, 
and  said,  in  brackets  on  the  back,  ^Introducing 
Mr.  Brown^  I  had  a  mind  to  give  it  up 
and  cut  again,  for  I  could  not  guess  oti 
what  footing  I  was  introdüced,  nor  did  I 
know  what  had  become  of  the  writer  — 
nor  had  I  a  very  clear  idea  how  long  a  letter 
of  recommendation  will  hold  its  virtue.  It 
Struck  me  again  that  these  difBculties  rather 
gave  it  a  zest,  and  I  would  abide  by  the 
Oracle.  I  dressed,  and,  as  the  day  was  fine, 
fitarted  to  stroll  leisurely  through  the  Strand 
and  Fleet  Street,  and  look  into  the  shop- 
windows  on  my  way  —  assnring  myself, 
at  least,  ihus  much  of  diversion  in  my  ad- 
venture. 


Somewhere  about  two  o'clock  I  left 
daylight  behind,  and  plunged  into  Mark 
Lane.  üp  one  side  and  down  the  other  — 
,Mimpson  and  Co.^  at  last,  on  a  small  brass 
plate,  set  in  a  green  baize  door.  With  my 
unbuttoned  coat  nearly  wiped  off  my  Shoul- 
der by  the  strength  of  the  pulley,  I  shoved 
through,  and  emerged  in  alargeroom,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  derks  perched  on  high 
stools,  like  monkeys  in  a  menagerie. 

„First  door  rightl"  said  the  nearest 
man,  without  raising  bis  eyes  from  the  desk, 
in  reply  to  my  inquiry  for  Mr.  Mimpson. 

I  entered  a  closet,  lighted  by  a  slanting 
skyb'ght,  in  which  sat  my  man. 

„Mr.  John  Mimpson?" 

„Mr.  John  Mimpson!" 

After  this  brief  dialogue  of  accost,  I 
produced  my  letter,  and  had  a  second's  lei 
sure  to  examine  my  new  friend  while  he 
ran  bis  eye  over  the  Contents.  He  was  a 
rosy,  well  conditioned,  tight-skinned  little 
man,  with  black  hair,  and  looked  like  a  pear 
on  a  chair.  His  legs  were  completely  hid 
under  the  desk,  so  that  the  ascending  eye 
began  with  his  equatory  line,  and  whether 
he  had  no  Shoulders  or  no  neck  I  could  not 
well  decide  —  but  it  was  a  tolerably  smooth 
plane  from  his  seat  to  the  top  curl  of  his 
sinciput.  He  was  scnipulously  well  dressed, 
and  had  that  highly  -  washed  look  which 
marks  the  cjty  man  in  London  —  bent  on 
not  betraying  his  „diggins"  by  his  com- 
plexion. 

I  answered  Mr.  Mimpson's  inquiries 
about  our  mutual  friend  with  rather  a  ha- 
zardous  particularity,  and  assured  him  he 
was  quite  well  (I  have  since  discovered  that 
he  has  been  dead  three  years),  and  conver- 
sation  warmed  between  us  for  ten  minutes, 
tili  we  were  ready  to  part  sworn  friends. 
I  rose  to  go,  and  the  merchant  seemed  very 
much  perplexed.  . 
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„To-morrow ",  said  he,  rubbing  the  two 
great  business  bumps  over  bis  eyebrows  — 
„no  —  yes  —  that  is  to  say,  Mi's.  Mimpson 
—  well,  it  shall  be  to-morrow!  Can  you 
come  out  to  Rose  Lodge  and  spend  the  day 
to-morrow  ?  " 

„Wiih  great  pleasure",  said  I,  for  I 
was  deteruiined  to  follow  my  trump  letter 
to  extremities. 

„Mrs.  Mimpson",  he  next  went  on  to 
say,  as  he  wrote  dowu  the  geography  of 
Rose  Lodge  —  „Mrs.  Mimpson  expects 
some  friends  to-morrow  —  indeed,  some  of 
her  very  choice  friends.  If  you  come  early, 
you  will  see  more  of  her  than  if  you  just 
save  your  dinner.  Bring  your  carpet-bag, 
of  course,  and  stay  over  night.  Lunch  at 
two  —  dine  at  seven.  I  can't  be  there  to 
receive  you  myself,  but  I  will  prepare  Mrs. 
Mimpson  to  save  you  all  troujble  of  intro- 
duction.  Hampstead  Road.  Good  moming, 
my  dear  sir. 

So,  I  am  in  for  a  suburban  bucolic, 
thought  I,  as  I  regained  daylight  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mansion  House. 

It  tumed  out  a  beautiful  day,  sunny 
and  warm ;  and  had  I  been  sure  of  my  na- 
vigation,  and  sure  of  my  disposition  to  stay 
all  night,  I  should  have  gone  out  by  the 
Hampstead  coach,  and  made  the  best  of  my 
way,  carpet-bag  in  band.  I  went  into  New- 
man's  for  a  postchaise,  however,  and  on 
showing  him  the  written  address,  was  agree- 
ably  surprised  to  find  he  knew  Rose  Lodge. 
His  boys  had  all  been  there. 

Away  I  Went  through  the  Regent's 
Park,  behind  the  blood-posters ,  blue  jacket 
and  white  hat,  and,  somewhere  about  one 
o*clock,  mounted  Hampstead  Hill,  and  in 
ten  minutes  thence  was  at  my  destination. 
The  postboy  was  about  driving  in  at  the 
open  gate,  but  I  dismounted,  and  sent  him 
back  to  the  inn  to  leave  his  horses,  and  then 
dispositing  my  bag  at  the  porter's  lodge, 
walked  up  the  avenue.  It  was  a  much  finer 
place,  altogether,  than  I  expected  to  see. 

Mrs.  Mimpson  was  in  tiie  garden.  The 
dashing  footman,  who  gave  me  the  inform- 
ation,  led  me  through  a  süperb  drawing- 
room  and  out  at  a  glass  door  upon  the  lawn, 
and  lefl  me  to  make  my  own  way  to  the 
lady's  presence. 

It  was  a  delicious  spot,  and  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  ramble  about  by  my- 
self tili  dinner;  but,  at  a  turn  in  the  grand 
walk,  I  came  snddenly  upon  two  ladies. 


I  made  my  bow,  and  begged  leave  to 
introdiice  myself  as  „Mr.  Brown." 

With  a  yery  slight  iiiclination  of  the 
head,  and  no  smUe  whatever,  one  of  the 
ladies  asked  me  if  I  had  walked  from  town, 
and  begged  her  OA)mpanion  (without  intro- 
ducing  me  to  her)  to  show  me  in  to  lunch. 
The  spokester  was  a  stout  and  tall  woman, 
who  had  rather  an  aristocratic  nose,  and 
was  not  handsome,  but,  to  give  her  her  due, 
she  had  made  a  narrow  escape  of  it.  She 
was  dressed  very  showily,  and  evident ly  had 
great  pretensions;  but,  that  she  was  not  at 
all  glad  to  see  Mr.  Brown,  was  as  apparent 
as  was  at  all  necessary.  As  theother,  and 
younger  lady,  who  was  to  accompany  me, 
however,  was  very  pretty,  though  dressed 
\ery  plainly,  and  had,  withal,  a  look  in  her 
eye  which  assured  me  she  was  amused  with 
my  un  welcome  apparition,  I  determined,  as 
I  should  not  otherwise  have  done,  to  stay 
it  out,  and  accepted  her  oonvoy  with  sub- 
missive  dvility  —  very  much  incliued,  how- 
ever, to  be  impudent  tp  somebody  some- 
how. 

The  lunch  was  on  a  tray  in  a  side-room, 
and  I  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  a  bettle  of 
Champagne.  The  servant  looked  surprised, 
but  brought  it,  and  meantirae  I  was  getting 
through  the  weather  and  the  other  common- 
places,  and  the  lady  saying  little,  was  watdi- 
ing  me  veiy  calmly.  I  liked  her  looks,  how- 
ever, and  was  sure  she  was  not  a  Mimpson. 

„Hand  this  to  Miss  Armstrong I"  said 
I  to  the  footman,  pouring  out  a  glass  of 
Champagne. 

„Miss  Bellamy,  you  mean,  sir." 

I  rose  and  bowed,  and,  with  as  grave 
a  courtcsy  as  I  could  command,  expressed 
my  pleasure  at  my  first  introduction  to  Miss 
Bellamy  —  through  Thomas,  the  footman! 
Miss  Bejlamy  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  was 
pleased  to  compliment  my  American  man- 
ners,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  were  a  very 
merry  pair  of  friends,  and  she  accepted  my 
arm  for  a  stroU  through  the  grounds,  care- 
fully  avoiding  the  frigid  neighbourhood  of 
Mrs.  Mimpson. 

Of  course  I  set  about  picking  Miss  Bel- 
lamy's  brains  for  what  Information  I  wanted. 
She  tumed  out  quite  the  nicest  creature  I 
had  Seen  in  England  —  freah,  joyous,  na- 
tural, and  clever;  and  as  I  was  delivered 
over  to  her  bodily,  by  her  keeper  and  feeder, 
she  made  no  scruple  of  promenading  me 
through  the  grounds  tili  the  dressing-bell 
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—  four  of  the  raost  agreeable  hours  I  have 
to  record  in  my  travels. 

By  Miss  Bellamy's  account^  my  advent 
that  day  was  looked  upon  by  Mrs.  Mimpson 
as  an  enraging  calamity.  Mrs.  Mimpson 
was,  herseif,  fourth  cousin  to  a  Scotch  lord, 
and  the  plague  of  her  life  was  the  drawback 
to  the  gentility  of  her  parties  in  Mimpson's 
mercantile  acquaintanoe.  She  had  roarried 
the  little  man  for  his  money,  and  had  thought, 
by  living  out  of  town,  to  choose  her  own 
Society,  with  her  husband  for  her  only  en- 
cumbrance;  but  Mimpson  rowed  that  he 
should  be  ruined  in  Mark  Lane,  if  he  did 
not  house  and  dine  his  mercantile  iratemity 
and  their  envoys  at  Rose  Lodge,  and  they 
had  at  last  compromised  the  matter.  No 
Yankee  clerk,  or  German  agent,  or  person 
of  any  description,  defiled  by  trade,  was  to 
be  invited  to  the  Lodge  without  a  three 
day's  premonition  to  Mrs.  Mimpson,  and 
DO  additions  were  to  be  made,  whatever,  by 
Mr.  M.,  to  Mra,  M.'s  dinners,  soirees,  ma- 
tinees,  archery  parties,  suppers,  deje6ners, 
tableaux,  or  private  theatricals.  This  holy 
treaty,  Mrs.  Mimpson  presumed,  was  written 
„with  lEk  gad  of  steel  on  a  leaf  of  brass^^  — 
invioiable  as  her  oousin's  coat-of-arms. 

But  there  was  still  „Ossa  on  Pelion.^^ 
The  dinner  of  that  day  had  a  diplomatic 
aim.  Miss  Mimpson  (whom  I  had  not  yet 
Seen)  was  ready  to  „come  out",  and  her 
motber  had  embarked  her  whole  soul  in  the 
enterprise  of  bringing  about  that  dibüt  at 
Almack's.  Her  best  card  was  a  certain  Lady 
S — ,  who  chanced  to  be  passing  a  few  days 
in  the  neighbourhood ,  and  this  dinner  was 
in  her  honour  —  the  Company  chosen  to 
impress  her  with  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
Mimpsons,  and  the  prayer  for  her  ladyship's 
influence  (to  procure  vouchers  from  one  of 
the  patronesses)  was  to  be  made,  when  she 
was  „dieted  to  their  request"  And  all  had 
hitherto  worked  to  a  charm.  Lady  S —  had 
accepted  —  Ude  had  sent  his  best  cook  from 
Crockford's  —  the  Belgian  charge  and  a 
Swedish  attache  were  Coming  —  the  day 
was  beautiful,  and  the  Lodge.  was  sitting 
for  its  picture;  and  on  the  very  moming, 
when  every  chair  at  the  table  was  ticketed 
and  devoted,  what  should  Mr.  Mimpson  do, 
but  .send  back  a  special  messenger  from  the 
City,  to  say  that  he  had  forgotten  to  mention 
to  Mrs.  M.  at  breakfast,  that  he  had  invited 
Mr.  Bi-own!  Of  course  he  had  forgotten  it, 
though  it  would  have  been  as  much  as  his 


eyes  were  worth  to  mention  it  in  person  to 
Mrs.  Mimpson. 

To  this  Information,  which  J  give  you 
in  a  lump,  but  which  came*  to  light  in  the 
course  of  rather  a  desultory  conversation, 
Miss  Bellamy  thought  I  had  some  title,  from 
the  rudeness  of  my  reception.  It  was  given 
in  the  shape  of  a  very  clever  banter,  it  is 
true,  but  she  was  evidently  interested  to  set 
me  right  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mimpson*«  good 
intentions  in  my  behalf,  and,  as  far  as  that 
and  her  own  civilities  would  do  it,  to  apo- 
logise  for  the  inhospitality  of  Rose  Lodge. 
Very  kind  of  the  girl  —  for  I  was  passing, 
recoUect  at  a  most  ha'penny  valuation. 

I  had  made  some  casual  remark  touch« 
ing  the  absurdity  of  Almack's  aspirations 
in  general,  and  Mrs.  Mimpson's  in  particular, 
and  my  fair  friend,  who  of  course  fancied 
an  Almack's  ticket  as  much  out  of  Mr. 
Brown's  reach  as  the  hom  of  the  new  moon, 
took  up  the  defence  of  Mrs.  Mimpson  on 
that  point,  and  undertook  to  dazzle  my  un- 
tutored  iraagination  by  a  picture  of  this 
seventh  heaven  —  as  she  had  heard  it 
described  —  for  herseif,  she  freely  con- 
fessed,  it  was  not  even  within  the  limits  of 
dream-land.  I  knew  this  was  true  of  her- 
seif, and  thousands  of  highly-educated  and 
charming  girls  in  England ;  but  still,  looking 
at  her  while  she  spoke,  and  seeing  what  an 
Ornament  she  would  be  to  any  ball-room  in 
the  World,  I  realised,  with  more  repugnance 
than  I  had  ever  feit  before,  the  arbitrary 
barriers  of  fashion  and  aristocracy.  As  ao- 
cident  had  placed  me  in  a  position  to  „look 
on  the  reverse  of  the  shield^S  I  determined, 
if  possible,  to  let  Miss  Bellamy  judge  of  its 
colour  with  the  same  advantage.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  plebeian  like  myself  has  the 
authority  to 

„Bid  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars." 

We  were  near  the  open  window  of  the 
library,  and  I  stepped  in  and  wrote  a  note 
to  Lady  — ,  (one  of  the  lady  patronesses, 
and  the  kindest  friend  I  have  in  England,) 
asking  for  three  vouchers  for  the  next  balL 
I  had  had  occMion  once  or  twice  before  to 
apply  for  similar  favoors,  for  the  country- 
women  of  my  own,  passing  through  London  • 
on  their  travels,  and  I  knew  that  her  lady- 
ship  thought  no  more  of  granting  them  than 
of  returning  bows  in  Hyde  Park.  I  did  not 
name  the  ladies  for  whom  the  three  tickets 
were  intended,  wishing  to  reserve  the  pri- 
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vilege  of  handing  one  to  Miss  Mimpson 
should  she  turn  out  civil  and  presentable. 
The  third,  of  course,  was  lo  Miss  Bellamj's 
cbaperon ,  whoever  tbat  might  be ,  and  tbe 
party  might  be  extended  to  a  quartette  by 
the  ,^on8iear  De  Trop"  of  tiie  honr  —  cela 
sehn,    Quite  a  dramatic  plot  —  wasn't  it? 

I  knew  that  Lady  —  was  not  very  well, 
and  would  be  fonnd  at  home  by  the  messen- 
ger  (my  po8t-boy),and  there  was  time  enough 
between  soup  and  cofiee  to  go  to  London 
and  back,  even  without  the  spur  in  his 
pocket. 

The  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Bellamy  took 
herseif  off  to  dress.  I  went  to  my  carpet- 
bag  in  the  bachelor  qnarters  of  the  house, 
and,  through  a  disoreet  entretien  with  the 
maid  who  brought  me  hot  water,  became 
soraewhat  informed  as  to  my  fair  friend's 
Position  in  the  family.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  better  days. 
They  lived  in  a  retired  oottage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood;  and,  as  Miss  Bellamy  and  a 
younger  sister  were  both  very  highly  ac- 
complished,  they  were  usually  asked  to  the 
Lodge,  whenever  there  was  Company  to  be 
entertained  with  their  mnsic. 

I  was  early  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
fonnd  there  Mrs.  Mimpson  and  a  tall  dragoon 
of  a  young  lady  I  presumed  to  be  her 
daughter.  She  did  not  introduce  me.  I  had 
hardly  achieved  my  salutatory  salaam  when 
Miss  Bellamy  came  in  opportunely,  and  took 
me  off  their  hands;  and  as  they  addresäed 
no  conversation  to  us,  we  tumed  over  music, 
and  chatted  in  the  oomer  while  the  people 
came  in.  It  was  twilight  in  the  reception- 
room,  and  I  hoped,  by  getting  on  the  same 
side  of  the  table  with  Lady  S —  (whom  I 
had  the  honour  of  koowing),  to  escape  re- 
cognisance  tili  we  joined  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner.  As  the  guests 
arrived,  they  were  formally  introduced  to 
Miss  Mimpson  by  the  mother,  and  everybody 
but  myself  was  formally  presented  to  Lady 
S — ,  the  exception  not  noticeable,  of  course, 
among  thirty  people.  Mr.  Mimpson  came 
late  from  the  City,  possibly  anxious  to  avoid 
a  skirmish  on  the  subject  of  his  friend 
Brown,  and  he  entercd  the  room  barely  in 
time  to  band  Lady  S—  in  to  dinnier. 

My  tactics  were  ably  seconded  by  my 
unconscious  ally.  I  placed  myself  in  such 
a  Position  at  table,  that,  by  a  little  manage* 
ment,  I  kept  Miss  Bellamy's  head  between 
me  and  Iiady  S — ,  and  my  name  was  not 


so  remarkable  as  to  draw  attention  to  me 
when  called  on  to  take  wine  with  the  peccant 
spouse  of  the  Scotch  lord's  cousin.  Mean- 
time  I  was  very  charmingly  entertained  — 
Miss  Bellamy  not  having,  at  all,  the  fear 
of  Mrs.  Mimpson  b^ore  her  eyes,  and  ap- 
parently  finding  the  Yankee  supercargo,  or 
cotton  Clerk,  or  whatever  he  might  be,  quite 
worth  trying  her  band  upon.  The  provendcr 
was  good,  and  the  wine  was  enough  to 
verify  the  apocrypha  —  at  least  for  the 
night  —  „a  man  remembering  neither  sor- 
row  nor  debt"  with  such  glorious  claret. 

As  I  was  vis 'ä -vis  to  Miss  Mimpson, 
and  only  two  plates  removed  from  her  mother, 
I  was  wlthin  reach  of  some  syllable  or  some 
civility,  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
good-breeding  might  exact  some  slight  notiee 
for  the  devil  himself ,  under  one's  own  roof 
by  invitation ;  but  the  large  eyes  of  Miss 
Aurelia  and  her  mamma  passed  over  me 
as  if  I  had  on  the  invisible  ring  of  Gyges. 
I  wonder,  by-the-way,  whether  the  ambitious 
youths  who  go  to  London  and  Paris  with 
samples,  and  come  back  and  sport  ,^the 
complete  vamish  of  a  man^^  acquired  in 
foreign  sodety  —  I  wonder  whether  they 
take  these  rubs  to  be  partof  their  polishingl 

The  ladies  rose  and  lefl  us,  and  as  I 
had  no  more  occasion  to  dodge  heads,  or 
trouble  myself  with  humility,  I  took  Lady 
S — *s  place  at  old  Mimpson's  right  band, 
and  was  immediately  recognised  with  great 
empressement  by  the  Belgian  chargd^  who 
had  met  me  „very  often,  in  very  agreeable 
Society.^'  Mimpson  stared,  and  evidently 
took  it  for  a  bit  of  flummery  or  a  mistake; 
but  he  presently  stared  again,  for  the  butler 
came  in  with  a  coroneted  note  on  his  silver 
tray,  and  the  seal  side  up,  and  presented  it 
to  me  with  a  most  deferential  bend  of  his 
white  coat.  I  feit  the  vouchers  within,  and 
pocketed  it  without  opening,  and  we  soon 
after  rose  and  went  to  the  drawingroom  for 
our  coffee. 

Lady  S —  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
door,  besieged  by  Mrs.  Mimpson;  and  at 
the  piano,  beside  Miss  Bellamy,  who  was 
preparing  to  play,  stood  one  of  the  loveliest 
young  creatures  possible  to  fancy.  A  pale 
and  high-bredlooking  lady  in  widow*s  weeds 
sat  near  them,  and  I  had  no  difBculty  in 
making  out  who  were  the  afier-dinner  ad- 
ditions  to  the  party.  I  jpined  them,  and 
was  immediately  introduced  by  Miss  Bel- 
lamy to  her  mother  and  sister,  with  whom 
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(after  a  brilliant  daet  bj  the  sisters)  I  stroUed 
out  npon  the  lawn  for  an  hour  —  for  it  was 
a  clear  oight,  and  the  moon  and  soft  air 
almost  took  me  back  to  Italy.  And  (perhaps 
by  a  hint  from  Miss  Bellamy)  I  was  allowed 
to  get  on  very  expeditlously  in  my  acquaint- 
an^e  with  her  mother  and  sister. 

My  new  friends  retumed  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  as  the  adjoining  library  was 
lighted,  I  went  in  and  filled  up  the  blank 
Touchers  with  the  names  of  Mr&.  Bellamy 
and  her  daughters.  I  listened  a  moment  to 
the  conversation  in  the  next'rooin.  The 
snbject  was  Almack's,  and  was  discassed 
with  great  animation.  Lady  S — ,  who 
seemed  to  me  trying  to  escape  the  trap  they 
had  baited  for  her,  was  qoietly  setting  forth 
the  diiB^ulties  of  procuring  vouchers,  and 
recommending  to  Mrs.  Mimpson  not  to  snb- 
ject herseif  to  the  mortification  of  a  refusal. 
Old  Mimpson  backed  np  this  advice  with  a 
stout  approval,  and  this  brought  Mrs.  Mimp- 
son out  „  horse  and  foot^S  <^<1  ^h®  dedared 
that  she  would  submit  to  any  thing,  do  any 
thing,  give  any  thing,  rather  than  fail  in 
this  darling  object  of  her  ambition.  She 
would  feel  nnder  etemal,  inexpressible  obli- 
gations  to  any  fnend  who  would  procure, 
for  herseif  and  daughter,  admission  for  but 
one  night  to  Almack's. 

And  then  came  in  the  sweet  Toice  öf 
Miss  Bellamy,  who  „knew  it  was  both 
wrong  and  siUy,  but  she  would  give  ten 
years  of  her  life  to  go  to  one  of  Almack's 
balls,  and  in  a  long  conyersation  she  had 
had  with  Mr.  Brown  on  the  subject  that 
moming  — " 

„Ah! "  interrupted  Lady  S — ,  „if  it  had 
been  the  Mr.  Brown,  you  would  have  had 
very  little  trouble  about  it." 

„And  who  is  the  Mr.  Brown?"  asked 
Mrs.  Mimpson. 

„The  pet  and  protege  of  the  only  lady 
patroness  I  do  not  visit",  said  Lady  S — , 
„and  unluckily,  too,  the  only  one  who  thinks 
the  vouchers  great  rubbish,  and  gives  them 
away  without  thought  or  scruple." 

At  that  moment  I  entered  the  room. 

„Good  heavens!"  screamed  Lady  S — , 
„is  that  his  ghost?  Why,  Mr.  Brown!" 
she  gasped,  giving  me  her  band  very  cau- 
tiously,  „do  you  appear  when  you  are  talked 
of  like  —  like  —  like  — " 

„Like  the  devil?  No!  But  I  am  here 
in  the  body,  and  very  much  at  your  lady- 


ship's  Service",  said  I,  „for  of  course  you 
are  going  to  the  duke's  to-night,  and  so  am  I. 
Will  you  take  me  with  you,  or  shall  my 
po-chay  follow  where  I  belong  —  in  your 
train?" 

„I  '11  take  you,  of  course",  said  her  lady- 
ship,  rising ;  „but  first  about  these  vouchers. 
You  have  just  come,  and  didn't  hear  our 
discussion.  Mrs.  Mimpson  is  eztremely  an- 
xious  that  her  daughter  should  come  out  at 
Almack's,  and  I  happened  to  say,  the  mo- 
ment before  you  entered,  that  you  were  the 
very  person  to  procure  the  tickets  from  Lady 
— .  How  very  odd  that  you  should  come 
in  just  then !  But  teil  üs  —  can  you  ? " 

A  dead  silence  followed  the  question. 
Mrs.  Mimpson  sat  with  her  eyes  on  äie  floor, 
the  picture  of  dismay  and  mortification.  Miss 
Mimpson  blushed  and  twisted  her  handker- 
chief,  and  Miss  Bellamy  looked  at  her  hostess, 
half  amused  and  half  distressed. 

I  handed  the  three  vouchers  to  Miss 
Bellamy,  and  begged  her  acceptance  of  them, 
and  then  tuming  to  Lady  S — ,  without  wait- 
ing  for  a  reply,  regretted  that,  not  having 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  presented  to  Mrs. 
Mimpson ,  I  had  not  feit  authorised  to  in- 
clude  her  in  my  eflfort  to  oblige  Miss  Bel- 
lamy. 

And  what  with  old  Mimpson's  astonish- 
ment,  and  Lady  S— 's  immediate  tact  in 
covering,  by  the  bustle  of  departure,  what 
she  did  not  quite  understand,  though  she 
knew  it  was  some  awkward  contre-temps  or 
other,  1  found  time  to  receive  Miss  Bel- 
lamy's  thanks,  and  get  permission  fron?  the 
mother  to  call  and  arrange  this  unezpected 
party ;  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was  on  my  way 
to  London  with  Lady  S — ,  amusing  her 
almost  into  fits  with  my  ezplanations  of  the 
Mimpson  mystery, 

Lady  S —  was  to  be  still  at  Hampstead 
for  a  few  days,  and,  at  my  request,  she 
called  with  me  on  the  Bellamys,  and  invited 
the  girls  up  to  town.  Eose  Bellamy,  the 
younger,  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  new 
Stars  of  the  season  accordingly,  and  Miss 
Bellamy  and  I  carry  on  the  war,  weekly, 
at  Almack's,  and  nightly  at  some  waxlight 
paradise  or  other,  and  Lady  S —  has  fallen 
in  love  with  them  both,  and  treats  them 
like  daughters. 

So  you  see,  though  I  passed  for  a  ha'penny 
with  the  Mimpsons,  I  tumed  out  a  sovereign 
to  the  Bellamys. 
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A  DESCENT  INTO  THE  MAELSTROEM. 

Wb  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the 
loftiest  crag.  For  some  minutes  the  old 
man  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  speak. 

„Not  long  ago/^  said  he  at  length,  „and 
I  could  have  guided  you  on  this  route  as 
well  as  the  youngest  of  my  sons ;  but,  about 
three  years  past,  there  happened  to  me  an 
event  such  as  never  happened  before  to 
mortal  man  —  or  at  least  such  as  no  man 
ever  survived  to  teil  of  —  and  the  six 
hours  of  deadly  terror  which  I  then  endored 
have  broken  me  up  body  and  soul.  You 
suppose  mo  a  very  old  man  —  but  I  am 
not.  It  took  less  than  a  Single  day  to  change 
these  hairs  from  a  jetty  black  to  white ,  to 
weaken  my  limbs,  and  to  nnstring  my  nerves, 
so  that  I  trembie  at  the  least  exertion, 
and  am  frightened  at  a  shadow.  Do  you 
know  I  can  scarcely  look  over  this  little 
cliff  without  getting  giddy." 

The  „little  clifT,^'  upon  whose  edge  he 
had  so  carelessly  thrown  himself  down  to 
rest  that  the  weightier  portion  of  bis  body 
hung  over  it,  while  he  was  only  kept  from 
falling  by  the  tenure  of  his  elbow  on  its 
extreme  and  slippery  edge  —  this  ,,  little 
cliff"  arose,  a  sheer  unobstructed  precipice 
of  black  shining  rock,  some  fifteen  or  six- 
teen  hundred  feet  from  the  world  of  crags 
beneath  us.  Nothing  would  have  tempied 
me  to  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  its 
brink.  In  truth,  so  deeply  was  I  exoited 
by  the  perilous  position  of  my  companion, 
that  I  feil  at  füll  length  upon  the  ground, 
clung  to  the  shrubs  around  me,  and  dared 
not  even  glance  upward  at  the  sky  —  while 
I  struggled  in  vain  to  divest  myself  of  the 
idea  that  the  very  foundations  of  the  moun- 
tain  were  in  danger  from  the  fury  of  the 
winds.  It  was  long  before  I  could  reason 
myself  into  sufficient  courage  to  sit  up  and 
look  out  into  the  distance. 

,,You  must  get  over  these  fiincies,^  said 
the  guide,  ,,for  I  have  brought  you  here 
that  you  might  have  the  best  possible  view 
of  the  scene  of  that  event  I  mentioned  — 


and  to  teil  you  the  whole  story  with  the 
spot  just  under  your  eye." 

„We  are  now,"  he  oontinued,  in  that 
particularising  manner  which  distinguished 
him  —  „we  are  now  close  upon  the  Nor- 
wegian  coast  —  in  the  sixty-eighth  degwe 
of  latitude  —  in  the  great  province  of  Nord- 
land —  and  in  the  dreary  district  of  Lofo- 
den.  The  mountain  upon  whose  top  we  sit 
is  Heiseggen,  the  Cloudy.  Now  raise 
yourself  up  a  little  higher  —  hold  on  to 
the  grass  if  you  feel  giddy  —  so  —  and 
look  out,  beyond  the  belt  of  vapour  beneath 
US,  into  the  sea." 

I  looked  dizzily ,  and  beheld  a  wide  ex- 
panse  of  ocean,  whose  waters  wore  so  inky 
a  hue  as  to  bring  at  once  to  my  mind  the 
Nubian  geographer's  account  of  the  Mare 
Tenebrarum.  A  panorama  more  deplorably 
desolate  no  human  imagination  can  conceiT«. 
To  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  there  lay  outstretched,  like 
mmparts  of  the  world,  lines  of  horridly  black 
and  beetling  cliff,  whose  character  of  gloom 
was  but  the  more  forcibly  illustrated  bythe 
surf  which  reared  high  up  against  its  white 
and  ghastly  crest,  howling  and  shrieking 
for  ever.  Just  opposite  the  promontory 
upon  whose  apex  we  were  placed ,  and  at 
a  distance  of  some  üvt  or  six  miles  out  at 
sea,  there  was  visible  a  small,  bleak-look- 
ing  island;  or,  more  properly,  its  position 
was  discemible  through  the  wildemess  of 
surge  in  which  it  was  enveloped.  About 
two  miles  nearer  the  land,  arose  another  of 
smaller  size,  hideously  craggy  and  harren, 
and  encompassed  at  various  intervals  by  a 
Cluster  of  dark  rocks. 

The  appearance  of  the  ocean,  in  the 
Space  between  the  more  distant  island  and 
the  shore,  had  something  very  unusual  abont 
it.  Although,  at  the  time,  so  strong  a  gal^ 
was  blowing  landward  that  a  brig  in  the 
remote  offing  lay  to  under  a  double-reefed 
traysail,  and  constanüy  plunged  her  whole 
hüll  out  of  sight,  still  there  was  here  nothing 
like  a  regulär  swell,  but  only  a  short,  quick, 
angry  cross  dashing  of  water  in  every  di- 
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rection  —  as  well  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind 
as  otherwise.  Of  foam  there  was  little  ox- 
cept  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocks. 

„The  Island  in  the  distance,'*  resumed 
the  old  man,  „is  ealied  by  the  Norwegians 
Vurrgh.  The  one  midway  is  Moskoe.  That 
a  mile  to  the  northward  is  Arabaaren.  Yon- 
der  are  Islesen,  Hotholm,  Keildhelm,  Suar- 
ven,  and  Buckholm.  Farther  off — between 
Moskoe  and  Vurrgh  —  are  Otterholra,  Fli- 
men,  Sandflesen,  and  Stockholm.  These 
are  the  true  names  of  the  places  —  but 
why  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  name 
them  at  all,  is  more  than  either  you  or  J 
can  understand.  Do  you  hear  anything? 
Do  you  see  any  change  in  the  water?" 

We  had  now  been  abont  ten  minutes 
upon  the  top  of  Heiseggen,  to  which  we 
bad  ascended  from  the  interior  of  Lofoden, 
so  that  we  had  caught  no  glimpse  of  the 
sea  until  it  had  burst  upon  us  from  the 
summit  As  the  old  man  spoke,  I  became 
aware  of  a  loud  and  gradually  increasing 
sound ,  like  the  moaning  of  a  vast  herd  of 
bnfifaloes  upon  an  American  prairie;  and  at 
the  same  moment  I  perceived  that  what 
seamen  term  the  chopping  character  of  the 
ocean  beneath  ns,  was  rapidly  changing 
into  a  current  which  set  to  the  eastward. 
Even  while  I  gazed,  this  current  acquired  a 
monstrous  velocity.  Each  moment  added  to 
its  »peed  —  to  its  headlong  impetuosity.  In 
five  minutes  the  whole  sea,  as  far  as  Vurrgh, 
was  lashed  into  ungovemable  fury ;  but  it  was 
between  Moskoe  and  the  coast  that  the  main 
nproar  held  its  sway.  Here  the  vastbed  of  the 
waters,  seamed  and  scarred  into  a  thousand 
conflicting  Channels,  burst  suddenly  into 
phrensied  convulsion  —  heaving,  boiling, 
hissing  —  gyrating  in  gigantic  and  in- 
numerable  vortices,  and  all  whirling  and 
plunging  on  to  the  eastward  with  a  rapidi- 
ty  which  water  never  elsewhere  assumes 
except  in  precipitous  descents. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  there  came  over 
the  scene  another  radical  alteration.  The 
general  surface  grew  somewhat  more  smooth, 
and  the  whirlpools,  one  by  one,  disappeared, 
while  prodigious  streaks  of  foam  became 
apparent  where  none  had  been  seen  before. 
These  streaks,  at  length,  spreading  out  to 
a  great  distance,  and  entering  into  combi- 
nation,  took  unto  thenvselves  the  gyratory 
motion  of  the  subsided  vortices,  and  seemed 
to  form  the  germ  of  another  more  vast. 
Suddenly  —  very  suddenly  —  this  assumed 


a  distinct  and  definite  existence,  in  a  circle 
of  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge 
of  the  whirl  was  represented  by  a  broad 
belt  of  gleaming  spray;  but  no  particle  of 
this  slipped  into  the  month  of  the  terrific 
funnel,  whose  interior,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  fathom  it,  was  a  smooth,  shining,  and 
jet-black  wall  of  water,  inclincd  to  the  ho- 
rizon  at  an  angle  ofsome  fbrty-five  degrees, 
speeding  dizzily  round  and  round  with  a 
swaying  and  sweltering  motion,  and  send- 
ing  forth  to  the  winds  an  appalling  voice, 
half  shriek,  half  roar ,  such  as  not  even  the 
mighty  cataract  of  Niagara  ever  lifts  up  in 
its  agony  to  Heaven, 

The  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base, 
and  the  rock  rocked.  I  threw  myself  upon 
my  face,  and  clung  to  the  scant  herbage  in 
an  exoess  of  nervous  agitation. 

„This,"  Said  I  at  length  to  the  old  man 
—  „this  can  be  nothing  eise  than  the  great 
Whirlpool  of  the  Maelström." 

„So  it  is  sometimes  termed,^^  said  he. 
„We  Norwegians  call  it  the  Moskoe-ström, 
from  the  island  of  Moskoe  in  the  midway." 

The  ordinary  accounts  of  this  vortex 
had  by  no  means  prepared  me  for  what  I 
saw.  That  of  Jonas  Ramus,  which  is  per- 
haps  the  most  circumstantial  ofany,  cannot 
impart  the  faintest  conception  either  öf  the 
magnificence  or  of  the  horror  of  the  scene, 
or  of  the  wild  bewildering  sense  of  the  novel 
which  confounds  the  beholder.  I  am  not 
sure  from  what  point  of  view  the  writer  in 
question  surveyed  it,  nor  at  what  time ;  but 
it  could  nefther  have  been  from  the  summit 
of  Heiseggen ,  nor  du  ring  a  storm.  There 
are  some  passages  of  his  description ,  ne- 
vertheless,  which  may  be  quoted  for  their 
details,  although  their  effect  is  exceedingly 
feeble  in  conveying  an  impression  of  the 
spectacle. 

„Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,"  be  says, 
„the  depth  of  the  water  is  between  thirty- 
six  and  forty  fathoms;  but  on  the  other 
side,  towards  Ver  (Vurrgh)  this  depth  de- 
creases  so  as  not  to  afford  a  convenient 
passage  for  a  vessel  without  the  risk  of 
Splitting  on  the  rocks,  which  happens  even 
in  the  calmest  weather.  When  it  is  flood, 
the  stream  runs  up  the  country  between  Lo- 
foden and  Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidi- 
ty;  but  the  roar  of  its  impetuous  ebb  to 
tiie  sea  is  scarce  equalled  by  the  loudest 
and  most  dreadful  cataracts;  the  noise  be- 
ing  heard  aeveral  leagues  off,  and  the  vor- 
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tices  or  pits  are  of  such  an  extent  and  depth, 
ihat  if  a  ship  comes  within  its  attraction, 
it  is  inevitably  absorbed  and  carried  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  there  beat  to  pieoes 
against  the  rocks;  and  when  the  water  i-e- 
laxes,  the  Fragments  thereof  are  thrown  up 
again.  But  these  intervals  of  tranquillity 
are  only  at  the  tum  of  the  ebb  and  flood, 
and  in  cahn  weather,  and  last  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually  retuming. 
When  the  stream  is  most  boisterous,  and 
its  fury  heightened  by  a  storm,  it  is  dcui- 
gerous  to  eome  within  a  Norway  mile  of 
it.  Boats,  yachts,  and  ships  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  not  guarding  against  it  before 
they  were  within  its  reach.  It  likewise 
happens  frequently,  that  whales  oome  too 
near  the  stream,  and  are  overpowered  by 
its  violence;  and  then  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  their  howlings  and  hello wings  in 
their  fruitless  struggles  to  disengage  them- 
selves.  A  bear  once,  att^mpting  to  swim 
from  Lofoden  to  Moskoe,  was  caught  by 
the  stream  and  bomedown,  while  he  roared 
terribly,  so  as  to  be  heard  on  shore.  Large 
Stocks  of  firs  and  pine  trees,  after  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  current,  rise  again  broken  and 
tom  to  such  a  degree  as  if  bristles  grew 
upon  them.  This  plainly  shows  the  bottom 
to  consist  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which 
they  are  whirled  to  and  fro.  This  stream 
is  regulated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
sea  —  it  being  constantly  high  and  low 
water  every  six  hours.  In  the  year  1645, 
early  in  the  moming  of  Sexagesima  Sunday, 
it  raged  with  such  noise  and  Impetuosity 
that  the  very  stones  of  the  houses  on  the 
coast  feil  to  the  ground.^' 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I 
could  not  see  how  this  could  have  been  as- 
certained  at  all  in  the  immediate  vicim'ty  of 
the  vortex.  The  „forty  fathoms^^  must 
have  reference  only  to  portions  of  the  Chan- 
nel dose  upon  the  shore  either  of  Moskoe 
or  Lofoden.  The  depth  in  the  centre  of  the 
Moskoe-ström  must  be  immeasurably  greater; 
and  no  better  proof  of  this  &ct  is  necessary 
than  can  be  obtained  from  even  the  side- 
long  glance  into  the  abyss  of.the  whirl 
which  may  be  had  from  the  highest  crag  of 
Heiseggen.  Looking  down  from  this  pin- 
nade  upon  the  howling  Phlegethon  below, 
I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity 
with  which  the  honest  Jonas  Ramus  records, 
as  a  matter  difficult  of  belief,  theanecdotes 
of  the  whales  and  the  bears ;  for  it  appeared 


to  me,  in  fact,  a  self-evident  thing,  that  the 
largest  ship  of  the  line  in  existence,  Coming 
within  the  influence  of  that  deadly  attraction, 
could  resist  it  as  little  as  a  feather  the  hor- 
ricane,  and  must  disappear  bodily  and  at 
once. 

The  attempts  to  aooount  for  the  pheno- 
menon  —  söme  of  which,  I  remember, 
seemed  to  me  suffidently  plausible  in  pem- 
sal  —  now  wore.  a  very  different  and  nn- 
satisfactory  aspect.  The  idea  generally  re- 
ceived  is  that  this^  as  well  as  three  smaller 
vortices  among  the  Ferroe  islands,  „have 
no  other  cause  than  the  oollision  of  waves 
rising  and  falling,  at  flux  and  reflux,  against 
a  ridge  of  rocks  and  sl^elves,  which  confines 
the  water  so  that  it  predpitates  itselflikea 
cataract;  and  thus  the  higher  thefloodriaes 
the  deeper  must  the  fall  be,  and  the  natural 
result  of  all  b  a  whirlpool  or  vortex, 
the  prodigious  suction  of  which  is  sofB- 
dently  known  by  lesser  experiments.''  These 
are  the  words  of  the  „Encyclopiedia  Britao- 
nica.^'  Kircher  and  others  imagine  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  Channel  of  the  Maelstiom 
is  an  abyss  penetrating  the  globe ,  and  is- 
suing  in  some  very  remote  part  —  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  being  somewhat  deddedly 
named  in  one  instance.  This  opinion,  idle 
in  itself,  was  the  one  to  which,  as  I  gazed, 
my  Imagination  most  readily  assented;  and, 
mentioning  it  to  the  guide,  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  hear  him  say  that,  although  it 
was  the  view  almost  universally  entertained 
of  the  subject  by  the  Norwegians,  it  never- 
theless  was  not  his  own.  As  to  theformer 
notion  he  confessed  his  inability  to  oompre- 
hend  it;  and  here  I  agreed  with  him  —  for, 
however  condusive  on  paper,  it  becomes 
altogether  nninteUigible,  and  even  absurd, 
amid  the  thunder  of  the  abyss. 

„You  have  a  good  look  at  the  whirl 
now,^^  Said  the  old  man,  „and  if  you  will 
creep  round  this  crag,  so  as  to  get  in  its 
lee,  and  deaden  the  roar  of  Üie  water,  I 
will  teil  you  a  story  that  will  convinceyou 
I  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Moskoe- 
ström." 

I  plaoed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

„Myself  and  my  two  brothers  once  own- 
ed  a  schooner-rigged  smack  of  about  seventy 
tons  burthen,  with  which  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  fishing  among  the  islands  beyond 
Moskoe,  nearly  to  Vurrgh.  In  all  violent 
eddies  at  sea  there  is  good  fishing ,  at  pro- 
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per  opportunities ,  if  one  has  only  the  cou- 
rage  to  attempt  it;  bat  among  the  whole  of 
the  Lofoden  coastmen  we  three  were  the 
only  ones  who  made  a  regulär  business  of 
going  out  to  the  Islands,  as  I  teil  you.  The 
usual  grounds  are  a  great  way.  lower  down 
to  the  southward.  There  fish  can  be  got 
at  all  hours,  without  much  risk,  and  there- 
fore  these  places  are  preferred.  The  choice 
spots  over  here  among  the  rocks,  however, 
not  only  yield  the  finest  variety,  but  in  far 
greater  abundance;  so  that  we  often  got  in 
a  Single  day  what  the  more  timid  of  the 
craft  could  not  scrape  together  in  a  week. 
In  fact,  we  made  it  a  matter  of  desperate 
speculation  —  the  risk  of  life  Standing  in- 
stead  of  labour,  and  courage  answering  for 
capital. 

„We  kept  the  smack  in  a  oove  about 
five  miles  higher  np  the  coast  than  this, 
and  it  was  our  practice,  in  fine  weather,  to 
take  ad  van  tage  of  the  fifteen  minutes'  slack 
to  pnsh  across  the  main  Channel  of  the 
Moskoe-ström,  far  above  the  pool,  and  then 
drop  down  npon  anchorage  somewhere  near 
Otterholm,  or  Sandflesen,  where  the  eddies 
are  not  so  yiolent  as  elsewhere.  Here  we 
nsed  to  remain  until  nearly  time  for  slack- 
water  again,  when  we  weighed  and  made 
for  home.  We  never  set  out  upon  this  ex- 
pedition  without  a  steady  side  wind  for 
going  and  Coming  —  one  that  we  feit  sure 
would  not  fall  us  before  our  return  —  and 
we  seldom  made  a  mis-calculation  upon  this 
point  Twice,  during  six  years,  we  were 
forced  to  stay  all  night  at  anchor  on  account 
of  a  dead  calm ,  which  is  a  rare  thing  in- 
deed  just  about  here ;  and  once  we  had  to 
remain  on  the  grounds'nearly  a  week,  starv- 
ing  to  death,  owing  to  a  gale  which  blew 
up  shortly  after  our  arrival,  and  made  the 
Channel  too  boisterous  to  be  thought  of. 
Upon  this  occasion  we  should  have  been 
driven  out.  to  sea  in  spiteof  every thing  (for 
the  whirlpools  threw  us  round  and  round 
80  violently,  that ,  at  length ,  we  fouled  our 
anchor  and  dragged  it),  if  it  had  not  been 
that  we  drifled  into  one  of  the  innnmerable 
-cross  currents  —  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow  —  which  drove  us  under  the 
lee  of  Flimen,  where,  by  good  luck,  we 
bronght  up. 

„I  could  not  teil  you  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  difficulties  we  encountered  „on  the 
grounds"  —  it  is  a  bad  spot  to  be  in  even 
in  good  weather  —  but  we  made  shiflt  al- 


ways  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Moskoe- 
ström  itself  without  accident;  although  at 
times  my  heart  has  been  in  my  mouth  when 
we  happened  to  be  a  minute  or  so  behind 
or  before  the  slack.  The  wind  sometimes 
was  not  so  strong  as  we  thought  it  at  star- 
ting,  and  then  we  made  rather  less  way 
than  we  could  wish,  while  the  current  ren- 
dered  the  smack  unmanageable.  My  eldest 
brother  had  a  son  eighteen  years  old,  and 
I  had  two  stout  boys  of  my  own.  These 
would  have  been  of  great  assistance  at  such 
times,  in  using  the  sweeps,  as  well  as  after- 
ward  in  fishing  —  but,  somehow,  although 
we  ran  the  risk  ourselves,  we  had  not  the 
heart  to  let  the  young  ones  get  into  the 
danger  —  for,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
was  a  horrible  danger,  and  that  is  the  truth. 
„It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three 
years  since  what  I  am  going  to  teil  you  oc- 
curred.  It  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  July, 
18 — ,  a  day  which  the  people  of  this  part 
of  the  World  will  never  forget  —  for  it 
was  one  in  which  blew  the  most  terrible 
hurricane  that  ever  came  out  of  the  heavens. 
And  yet  all  the  moming,  and  indeed  until 
late  in  the  aftemoon,  there  was  a  gentle 
and  steady  breeze  from  the  south-west, 
while  the  sun  shone  brightly,  so  that  the 
oldest  Seaman  among  us  could  not  have 
foreseen  what  was  to  follow. 

„The  three  of  us  —  my  two  brothers 
and  myself  —  had  crossed  over  to  the  is- 
lands  about  two  o'  clock  p.m.,  and  had  soon 
nearly  loadcd  the  smack  with  fine  fish, 
which,  we  all  remarked,  were  more  plenty 
that  day  than  we  had  ever  known  them. 
It  was  just  seven,  by  my  watch^  when  we 
weighed  and  started  for  home,  so  as  to 
make  the  worst  of  the  Ström  at  slack  water, 
which  we  knew  would  be  at  eight. 

„We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  on  our 
Starboard  quarter,  and  for  some  time  spanked 
along  at  a  great  rate,  never  dreaming  of 
danger,  for  indeed  we  saw  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  apprehend  it.  All  at  once  we 
were  taken  aback  by  a  breeze  from  over 
Heiseggen.  This  was  most  unusual  — 
something  that  had  never  happened  to  us 
before  —  and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy, 
without  exactly  knowing  why.  We  put  the 
boat  on  the  wind,  but  could  make  no  head- 
way  at  all  for  the  eddies,  and  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  proposing  to  retum  to  the  an- 
chorage when,  looking  astem,  we  saw  the 
whole  horizon  covered  with  a  singular  cop- 
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per-ooloured  doud  that  rose  with  tbe  mo8t  I 
amazing  velocity. 

^In  the  meantime  the  breeze  that  had 
headed  us  off  feil  awAy ,  and  we  were  dead 
becalmed,  drifting  about  in  every  direclion. 
ThLs  State  of  things,  however,  did  not  last 
long  enough  to  give  us  time  to  think  about 
it.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  storm  was 
upon  US  —  in  less  than  two  the  sky  was 
entirely  overcast  —  and  what  with  this 
and  the  driving  spray,  it  became  suddenly 
so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  each  other  in 
the  smack. 

„Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  b 
folly  to  attempt  describing.  The  oldest 
seamen  in  Norway  never  experienced  any- 
thing  like  it.  We  had  let  our  sails  go  by 
the  run  before  it  cleverly  took  us;  but,  at 
the  first  puff,  both  our  masts  went  by  the 
board,  as  if  they  had  been  sawed  off,  the 
mainmast  taking  with  it  myyoungestbrother, 
who  had  lashed  himself  to  it  for  safety. 

„Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a 
thing  that  ever  sat  upon  water.  It  had  a 
complete  äush  desk,  with  only  a  small  hatch 
near  the  bow,  and  this  hatch  it  hadalways 
been  our  custom  to  hatten  down  when  about 
to  cross  the  Ström,  by  way  of  precaution 
against  the  chopping  seas.  But  for  this 
circnmstance  we  should  have  foundered  at 
once,  for  we  lay  entirely  buried  for  some 
moment».  How  my  eider  brother  escaped 
dcstruction  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  For  my 
part,  as  soon  as  I  had  let  the  foresail  mn  I 
threw  myself  flat  on  deck,  with  my  feet 
against  the  narrow  gunwhale  of  the  bow, 
and  with  my  hands  grasping  a  ring -holt 
near  the  foot  of  the  foremast.  It  was  mere 
instinct  that  prompted  me  to  do  this  — 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  very  best  thing 
I  could  have  done  —  for  I  was  too  much 
flurried  to  think. 

„For  some  moments  we  were  completely 
deluged,  as  I  say,  and  all  this  time  I  held 
ray  breath,  and  clung  to  the  holt.  When 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer  I  raised  myself 
upon  my  knees,  still  keeping  hold  with  my 
hands,  and  thus  got  my  head  clear.  Prc- 
sently  our  üttle  boat  gave  herseif  a  shake, 
just  as  a  dog  does  in  coming  out  of  the 
water,  and  thus  rid  herseif,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  of  the  seas.  I  was  now  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  the  Stupor  that  had  come  over 
me,  and  to  collect  my  senses  so  as  to  see 
what  was  to  be  done,  when  I  feit  somebody 


grasp  my  arm.  It  was  my  eider  brother, 
and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for  I  had  made 
sure  that  he  was  overboard  —  but  the  next 
moment  all  this  joy  was  turned  into  horror, 
for  he  put  bis  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and 
screamed  out  the  word  „Moskoe-ström !  ^ 

„No  one  will  ever  know  what  my  feel- 
ings  were  at  that  moment  I  shook  from 
head  to  foot  as  if  I  had  had  the  most  vio- 
lent  fit  of  the  ague.  I  knew  what  he  meant 
by  that  one  word  well  enough  —  I  knew 
what  he  wished  to  make  me  undcrstand. 
With  the  wind  that  now  drove  us  on  we 
were  bound  for  the  whirl  of  the  Ström,  and 
nothing  could  save  usl 

„You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  Ström 
Channel  we  always  went  a  long  way  up 
above  the  whirl,  even  in  the  calmest  weather, 
and  then  had  to  wait  and  watch  carefully 
for  the  s^ck;  but  now  we  were  driving 
right  upon  the  pool  itself ,  and  in  such  a 
hurricane  as  this !  „To  be  sure,^  I  thought, 
„we  shall  get  there  just  about  the  slack  — 
there  is  some  little  hope  in  that;^  but  in 
the  next  moment  I  cursed  myself  for  being 
so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at  all. 
I  knew  very  well  that  we  were  doomed, 
had  we  been  ten  times  a  ninety-gun  ship. 

„By  this  time  the  first  iury  of  the  tem- 
pest  had  spent  itself,  or  perhaps  we  did  not 
feel  it  so  much,  as  we  scudded  before  it, 
but  at  all  events  the  seas,  which  at  first 
had  been  kept  down  by  the  wind,  and  lay 
flat  and  frothing,  now  got  up  into  absolute 
mountains.  A  singular  change,  too,  had 
come  over  the  heavens.  Around  in  every 
direction  it  was  still  as  black  as  pitch,  bat 
nearly  overhead  there  burst  out,  all  at  once, 
a  circular  rifl  of  cleai'  sky  —  as  dear  as  I 
ever  saw,  and  of  a  deep  bright  blue  —  and 
through  it  there  blazed  forth  the  füll  moon 
with  a  lustre  that  I  never  before  knew  her 
to  wear.  She  lit  up  everything  about  us 
with  the  greatest  distinctness ;  but,  O  God, 
what  a  scene  it  was  to  light  up !  * 

„I  now  made  one  or  two  attempta  to 
speak  to  my  brother,  but,  in  some  manner 
which  I  could  not  understand,  the  din  had 
so  increased  that  I  could  not  make  him  hear 
a  Single  word,  although  I  screamed  at  the 
top  of  my  voice  in  bis  ear.  Presently  he 
shook  bis  head,  looking  as  pale  as  death, 
and  held  up  one  of  bis  fingers,  as  if  to  say 
„listen  I" 

„At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what  he 
meant,  but  soon  a  hideous  thought  fiasbed 
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Qpon  me.  I  dragged  mj  watcfa  from  its 
fob.  It  was  not  going.  I  glanced  at  its 
face  by  the  moonlight,  and  then  burst  into 
tears  as  I  flang  it  far  awaj  into  the  ocean. 
It  had  run  down  atseven  o'clock!  We  were 
behind  the  time  of  the  slack ,  and  the  whirl 
of  the  Ström  was  in  füll  fury ! 

„When  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly 
trimmed,  and  not  deep  laden,  the  waves  in 
a  strong  gale,  when  she  is  going  large, 
seem  always  to  slip  from  beneath  her  — 
which  appears  veiy  stränge  to  a  landsman 

—  and  this  is  what  is  called  riding,  in  sea 
phrase.  Well,  so  far  we  had  ridden  the 
swells  very  cleverly;  but  presently  agigan- 
tic  sea  happened  to  take  us  right  under  the 
counter,  and  bore  us  np  with  it  as  it  rose 

—  up  —  np  —  as  if  into  the  sky.  I  would 
not  have  believed  that  any  wave  oould  rise 
so  high.  And  then  down  we  came  with  a 
sweep,  a  slide,  and  a  plange  that  made  me 
feel  sick  and  dizzy,  as  iflwas  falling  from 
some  lofty  mountain-top  in  a  dream.  But 
while  we  were  up  I  had  thrown  a  quick  glance 
aronnd,  and  that  one  glance  was  all-sufQcient. 
I  saw  our  exact  position  in  an  instant.  The 
Moskoe-ström  whirlpool  was  abont  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  dead  ahead ;  bnt  no  more  like  the 
every-day  Moskoe-ström  than  the  whirl  as 
yon  now  see  it  is  like  a  mill  race.  If  I 
had  not  known  where  we  were,  and  what 
we  had  to  expect,  I  should  not  have  reoog- 
nised  the  place  at  all.  As  it  was,  I  invo- 
luntarily  closed  my  eyes  in  horror.  The 
lids  denched  themselves  together  as  if  in  a 
spasm. 

„It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
minutes  afterward  until  we  suddenly  feit 
the  waves  subside,  and  were  enveloped  in 
foam.  The  boat  made  a  sharp  half-tum  to 
larboard,  and  then  shot  off  in  its  new  direc- 
tion  like  a  thunderbolt.  At  the  same  mo- 
nient  the  roaring  noise  of  the  water  was 
completely  drowned  in  a  kind  of  shrili 
shriek  —  such  a  sound  as  yon  might  ima- 
gfine  given  out  by  the  waste  pipes  of  many 
thonsand  steam-vessels  letting  off  their 
steam  all  together.  We  were  now  in  the 
belt  of  surf  that  always  surrounds'the  whirl; 
and  I  thought,  of  course ,  that  another  mo- 
ment  would  plunge  ns  into  the  abyss,  down 
which  we  could  only  see  indistinctly  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  amazing  velocity  with  which 
we  were  bome  along.  The  boat  did  not 
seem  to  sink  into  the  water  at  all,  but  to 
skira  like  an  air-bnbble  npon  the  surface  of 


I  the  surge.  Her  starboard  side  was  next 
the  whirl,  and  on  the  larboard  arose  the 
World  of  ocean  we  had  left  It  stood  like 
a  huge  writhing  wall  between  us  and  the 
horizon. 

„It  may  appear  stränge,  but  now,  when 
we  were  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  gulf,  I  feit 
more  composed  than  when  we  were  only 
approaching  it  Having  made  up  mymind 
to  hope  no  more,  I  got  rid  of  a  great  deal 
of  that  terror  which  unmanned  me  at  first 
I  suppose  it  was  despair  that  strung  my 
nerves. 

„It  may  look  like  boasting  —  but  what 
I  teil  you  is  truth  —  I  began  to  reflect 
how  magnificent  a  thing  it  was  to  die  in 
such  a  manner,  and  how  foolish  it  was  in 
me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a  consideration  as 
my  own  individual  life,  in  view  of  so  won- 
derful  a  manifestation  of  God's  power.  I  do 
believe  that  I  blushed  with  shame  when 
this  idea  crossed  my  mind.  After  a  little 
while  I  became  possessed  with  the  keenest 
curiosity  about  the  whirl  itself,  I  positive- 
ly  feit  a  wish  to  explore  its  depths,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  I  was  going  to  make;  and 
my  principal  grief  was,  that  I  should  never 
be  able  to  teil  my  old  companions  on  shore 
about  the  mysteries  I  should  see.  These, 
no  doubt,  were  Singular  fandes  to  occupy 
a  man's  mind  in  such  extremity ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  since,  that  the  revolutions  of 
the  boat  around  the  pool  might  have  ren- 
dered  me  a  little  light-headed. 

„There  was  another  circumstance  which 
tended  to  restore  my  self-possession ;  and 
this  was  the  cessation  of  the  wind ,  which 
could  not  reach  us  in  our  present  Situation ; 
for,  as  you  saw  yourself,  the  belt  of  surf  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  general  bed  of 
the  ocean,  and  this  latter  now  towered  above 
ns,  a  high,  black,  mountainous  ridge.  If 
yon  have  never  been  at  sea  in  a  heavy  gale 
you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  confusion  of 
mind  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  spray  to- 
gether. They  blind,  deafen,  and  strangle 
you,  «and  take  away  all  power  of  action  or 
reflection.  But  we  were  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  rid  of  these  annoyances  —  just  as 
death-condemned  felons  in  prison  are  allowed 
petty  indulgences,  forbidden  while  their  doom 
is  yet  uncertain. 

„How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the 
belt  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  careered 
round  and  round  for  perhaps  an  hour,  Üy- 
ing  rather  than  floating,  getting  gradnaUy 
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more  and  more  into  the  middle  of  Üie  surge, 
and  then  nearer  and  neeu-er  to  its  horrible 
inner  edge.  All  this  time  I  had  never  let 
go  of  the  ring-bolt  My  brother  was  at  the 
Stern,  holding  on  to  a  small  empty  water 
cask  which  had  been  securelj  lashed  ander 
the  coop  of  the  counter ,  and  was  the  only 
thing  on  deck  that  had  not  been  swept 
overboard  when  the  gale  first  took  us.  As 
we  approached  the  brink  of  the  pit  he  let 
go  bis  hold  upon  this,  and  made  for  the 
ring,  from  which,  in  the  agony  of  bis  ter- 
ror,  he  endeavonred  to  force  my  hands,  as 
it  was  not  large  enough  to  affbrd  ns  both 
a  secure  grasp.  I  never  feit  deeper  grief 
than  when  I  saw  him  attempt  this  act  — 
aithough  I  knew  he  was  a  ma<Jman  when 
he  did  it  —  a  raving  maniac  through  sheer 
fright.  I  did  not  care,  however,  to  contest 
the  point  with  him.  I  knew  it  could  make 
no  difference  whether  either  of  us  held  on 
at  all;  so  I  let  him  have  the  holt,  and  went 
astem  to  the  cask.  This  there  was  no 
great  difficulty  in  doing ;  for  the  smack  flew 
round  steadily  enough,  and  upon  an  even 
keel,  only  swaying  to  and  fro  with  the  im- 
mense sweeps  and  swelters  of  the  whirl. 
Scarcely  had  I  secured  myself  in  my  new 
Position  when  we  gave  a  wild  lurch  to 
Starboard,  and  rushed  headlong  into  the 
abyss.  I  muttered  a  hurried  prayer  to  6od, 
and  thought  all  was  over. 

„As  I  feit  the  sickening  sweep  of  the 
descent  I  had  instinctively    tightened    my 
hold  upon  the  barrel,  and  closed  my  eyes. 
For  some  seconds  I  dared  not  open  them, 
while  I  expected  instant  destruction,   and 
wondered  that  I  was  not  already  in  death- 
struggles  with  the  water.    But  moment  after 
moment  elapsed.     I  still  lived.     The  sense  ' 
of  falling  had  ceased ;   and  the  motion  of  \ 
the  vessel  seemed  much  as  it  had  been  be-  i 
fore,  while  in  the-belt  of  foam,  with  the, 
exception  that  she  now  lay  more  along.    I  I 
took  courage,  and  looked  once  again  upon  i 
the  scene.  | 

„Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  of  | 
awe,  horror,  and  admiration  with  which  I  i 
gazed  about  me.  The  boat  appeared  to  be 
hanging,  as  if  by  magic,  midway  down, 
upon  the  interior  surface  of  a  funnel  vast  in 
circumference ,  prodigious  in  depth,  and 
whose  perfectly  smooth  sides  might  have 
been  raistaken  for  ebony,  but  for  the  be- 
wildering  rapidity  with  which  they  spun 
around,  and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly 


radiance  they  shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the 
füll  moon,  from  that  circular  rift  amid  the 
clouds  which  I  have  already  described, 
streamed  in  a  flood  of  golden  glory  along 
the  black  walls,  and  far  away  down  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  abyss. 

„At  first  I  was  too  modi  confased  to 
observe  anything  accurately.  The  general 
hurst  of  terrific  grandeur  was  all  that  I  be- 
held.  When  I  recovered  myself  a  little, 
however,  my  gaze  feil  instinctively  down- 
ward.  In  this  direction  I  was  able  to  ob- 
tain  an  unobstructed  view,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  smack  hung  on  the  in- 
clined  surfaoe  of  the  pooL  She  was  quite 
upon  an  even  keel  —  that  is  to  say,  her 
deck  lay  in  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the 
water  —  but  this  latter  sloped  at  an  angle 
of  more  than  forty-five  degrees ,  so  that  we 
seemed  to  be  lying  upon  oar  beam-ends.  1 
could  not  help  observing,  nevertheless,  that 
I  had  scarcely  more  diificulty  in  maintaining 
my  hold  and  footing  in  this  Situation,  than 
if  we  had  been  upon  a  dead  level;  and  this, 
I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the  speed  at  which 
we  revolved. 

„The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search 
the  very  bottom  of  the  profound  golf ;  bat 
still  I  could  make  out  nothing  distinctly,  on 
account  of  a  thick  mist  in  which  everything 
there  was  enveloped,  and  over  which  there 
hung  a  magnificent  rainbow,  like  that  nar- 
row  and  tottering  bridge  which  Mnssulmen 
say  is  the  only  pathway  between  Time  and 
Etemity.  This  mist,  or  spray,  was  no 
doubt  occasioned  by  the  dashing  of  the  great 
walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they  all  met  to- 
gether  at  the  bottom  —  but  the  yell  that 
went  up  to  the  Heavens  from  out  that  mist, 
I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe. 

„Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself, 
firom  the  belt  of  foam  above,  had  carried  us 
a  great  distance  down  the  slope;  but  our 
farther  descent  was  by  no  means  propor- 
tionate.  Round  and  round  we  swept  — 
not  with  any  uniform  movement  —  but  in 
dizzying  Swings  and  jerks,  that  sent  ns 
sometimes.  only  a  few  hundred  yards  — 
sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
whirl.  Our  progress  down  ward,  at  each 
revolution,  was  slow,  but  very  peroeptible. 

„Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste 
of  liquid  ebony  on  which  we  were  thus 
bome,  I  perceived  that  our  boat  was  not 
the  only  object  in  the  embrace  of  the  whirl. 
Both  above  and  below  us  were  visible  frsg- 
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ments  of  vessels,  large  massee  of  bnilding 
timber  and  tronks  of  trees,  with  manj  small- 
er  artides ,  SDch  as  pieoes  of  house  fumi- 
tnre,  broken  boxes,  barrels  and  staves.  I 
have  already  described  the  nnnatural  corlo- 
sity  which  had  taken  the  place  of  my  ori- 
ginal terrors.  It  appeared  to  grow  upon 
me  as  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  dread- 
ful  doom.  I  now  began  to  watch,  with  a 
Strange  interest,  the  numerons  things  that 
floated  in  oor  Company.  I  must  ha^e  been 
delirious  —  for  I  even  songht  amnsement 
in  speculating  upon  the  relative  velocities  of 
their  several  descents  toward  the  foam  be- 
low.  „This  fir  tree,"  I  found  myself  at  one 
time  saying,  „will  certainly  be  the  next 
thing  that  takes  the  awfiil  plange  and  dis- 
appears,'^  —  and  then  I  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant 
ship  overtook  it  and  went  down  before.  At 
length,  after  making  several  guesses  of  this 
natnre,  and  being  deceived  in  all  —  this 
fact  —  the  fact  of  my  invariable  miscalcula- 
tion  —  set  me  upon  a  train  of  refiection 
that  made  my  limbs  again  tremble,  and  my 
heart  beat  heavily  once  more. 

„It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  af- 
fected  me,  but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting 
hope.  This  liope  arose  parüy  from  me- 
mory,  and  partly  from  present  Observation. 
I  cadled  to  mind  the  great  variety  of  buoyant 
matter  that  strewed  the  coast  of  Lofoden, 
having  been  absorbed  and  then  thrown  fortb 
by  the  Moskoe-ström.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  artides  were  shattered  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way  —  so  chafed  and 
roughened  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing stock  fall  of  splinters  —  bat  then  I 
distinclly  recollected  that  there  were  some 
of  them  which  were  not  disfigared  at  all. 
Now  I  could  not  account  for  this  difference 
except  by  snpposing  that  the  roughened 
Fragments  were  the  only  ones  which  had 
been  completely  absorbed  —  that  the  others 
had  entered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  tide,  or,  for  some  reason,  had  descended 
80  slowly  after  entering,  that  th^  did  not 
reach  the  bottom  before  the  tum  of  the  fiood 
came,  of  the  ebb,  as  the  case  might  be.  I 
conceived  it  possible,  in  either  instance,  that 
they  might  thus  be  whirled  up  again  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean ,  withoot  undergoing  the 
fate  of  those  which  had  been  drawn  in  more 
early,  or  absorbed  more  rapidly.  I  made, 
also,  three  important  observations.  The 
first  wasy  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  larger 


the  bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their  descent; 
the  second,  that,  between  two  masses  of  equal 
extent,  the  one  spherical,  and  the  othw  of 
any  other  shape,  the  superiority  in  speed  of 
descent  was  with  the  sphere;  the  third, 
that,  between  two  masses  of  equal  size,  the 
one  cylindrical ,  and  the  other  of  any  other 
shape,  the  cylinder.was  absorbed  the  more 
slowly.  Since  my  escape,  I  have  had  se- 
veral conversations  on  this  subject  with  an 
old  school-master  of  the  district ;  and  it  was 
from  him  that  1  leamed  the  use  of  the 
words  „cylinder"  and  „sphere."  He  ex- 
plained  to  me  —  although  I  have  forgotten 
the  explanation  —  how  what  I  observed 
was,  in  fact,  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
forms  of  the  fioating  fragments  —  and 
showed  me  how  it  happened  that  a  cylin- 
der,  swimming  in  a  vortex,  offered  more 
resistance  to  its  suction,  and  was  drawn  in 
with  greater  difBculty  than  an  equally  bulky 
body,  of  any  form  whatever. 

„There  was  one  startling  drcumstance 
which  went  a  great  way  in  enfordng  these 
observations,  and  rendering  me  anxions  to 
tum  them  to  account,  and  this  was,  that  at 
every  revolution  we  passed  something  like 
a  barrel,  or  eise  the  yard  or  the  mast  of  a 
vessel ,  while  many  of  these  things ,  which 
had  been  on  our  level  when  I  first  opened 
my  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the  whirlpool, 
were  now  high  up  above  us,  and  seemed  to 
have  moved  but  little  from  their  original 
Station. 

„I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I 
resolved  to  Jash  myself  securely  to  the  wa- 
ter cask  upon  which  I  now  held ,  to  cut  it 
loose  from  the  counter,  and  to  throw  my- 
self with  it  into  the  water.  I  attracted  my 
brother*8  attention  by  signs,  pointed  to  the 
fioating  barrels  that  came  near  us,  and  did 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  make  him  un- 
derstand  what  I  was  about  to  do.  I  thought 
at  length  that  he  comprehended  my  design 
—  but,  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not, 
he  shook  bis  head  despairingly,  and  refiised 
to  move  from  bis  Station  by  the  ring-bolt 
It  was  im  possible  to  reach  him ;  the  emerg- 
ency  admitted  of  no  delay;  and  so,  with  a 
bitter  struggle ,  I  resigned  him  to  bis  fate, 
fastened  myself  to  the  cask  by  means  of  the 
lashings  which  secured  it  to  the  counter, 
and  precipitated  myself  with  it  into  the  sea, 
without  another  momenfs  hesitation. 

„The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had 
hoped  it  might  be.     As  it  is  myself  who 
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now  teil  you  this  tale  —  as  you  see  that 
I  did  escape  —  and  as  you  are  already  in 
possession  of  the  mode  in  which  this  escape 
was  effected,  and  ninst  therefore  anticipate 
all  that  I  have  farther  to  say  —  I  will 
bring  my  story  quickly  to  conclusion;  It 
might  have  been  an  honr,  or  thereabonts, 
after  my  quitling  the  smack,  when,  having 
desoended  to  a  vast  distance  beneath  me, 
it  made  three  or  four  wild  gyrations  in  ra- 
pid succeseion,  and,  bearing  my  loved  brother 
with  it,  piunged  headlong,  at  once  and  for 
ever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam  below.  The 
barrel  to  which  I  was  attached  sunk  very 
little  farther  than  half  the  distance  between 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the  spot  at  which 
I  leaped  overboard,  before  a  great  change 
took  place  in  the  character  of  the  whirlpooI. 
The  slope  of '  the  sides  of  the  vast  funnel 
became  momently  less  and  less  steep.  The 
gyrations  of  the  whirl  grew,  gradaally,  less 
and  less  violent.  By  degrees,  the  froth  and 
the  rainbow  disappeared,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  seemed  slowly  to  uprise.  The  sky 
was  clear,  the  wind  had  gone  down,  and 
the  füll  moon  was  setting  radiantly  in  the 


west,  when  I  found  myself  on  the  sorfkoe 
of  the  ocean,  in  füll  view  of  the  shores  of 
Lofoden,  and  abovethe  spotwhere  the  pool 
of  the  Moskoe-ströra  had  been.  It  was  the 
hour  oT  the  slack,  but  the  sea  still  heaved 
in  mountainons  waves  from  the  eflfects  of  the 
hurricane.  I  was  bome  violently  into  the 
Channel  of  the  Ström,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  hurried  down  the  coast  into  the  „grounds" 
of  the  flshermen.  A  boat  picked  me  up,  ex- 
hausted  from  fatigue,  and  (now  that  the 
danger  was  removed)  speechless  from  the 
memory  of  its  horror.  Those  who  drew 
me  on  board  were  my  old  mates  and  daily 
oompanions,  but  they  knew  me  no  more 
than  they  would  have  known  a  traveller 
from  the  spirit-land.  My  hair,  which  had 
been  raren -black  the  day  before,  was  as 
white  as  you  see  it  now.  They  say,  too, 
that  the  whole  expression  of  my  connten- 
ance  had  changed.  I  told  them  my  story 
—  they  did  not  believe  it.  I  now  teil  it 
to  you  —  and  I  can  scarcely  expect  you  to 
put  more  faith  in  it  than  did  the  merry  fisher- 
men  of  Lofoden." 


THEODOHE  S.  FAT. 


THE  GERMAN  STÜDENTS  STORY. 


^I  HAVE  myself,"  said  Kreutzner,  „^^ 
nessed  many  duels,  but  we  usiially  settled 
these  matters  with  a  sword  —  a  better 
method  by  the  way  and  more  worthy  a  sol-* 
dier  than  your  cold  pistol  firing.  Any  poltr- 
oon  may  pull  a  trigger,  but  it  requires  the 
firm  band  and  steady  of  a  man  to  manage 
the  Steel.  However,  as  I  was  saying'when 
I  was  at  the  N —  Uniyersity  they  called 
each  other  out  as  merrily  as  beaux  and  helles 
to  a  dance.  It  was  but  the  treading  on 
a  toe  —  the  crushing  of  an  elbow  —  nay, 
an  accidental  look  that  feil  on  them  when 
they  wished  not  Observation,  and  the  next 
day,  or,  by  St.  Andrew,  the  next  hour, 
there  was  the  clash  of  steel,  and  the  stamp- 
ing  of  feet  on  the  green  sward  —  the  kindl- 


ing  and  flashing  of  fiery  eyes,  —  and 
plunge  and  parry,  and  cut  and  thmst,  tili 
one  or  both  lay  stretched  at  length  —  a 
pass  through  the  body  —  a  gash  open  in 
the  cheek  —  the  skull  cleft  down  or  a  band 
oflT,  and  the  blood  bubbling  and  gushing 
forth  like  a  rill  of  mountain  water.  There 
were  more  than  one  of  these  fellows,  devils 
I  should  say,  who,  when  they  found  among 
them  some  Strange  Student,  timid  or  retired, 
whose  character  they  were  unacquainted 
with,  or  whose  courage  they  doubted  — 
would  pctös  the  hint  out  of  mere  sport,  bmsh 
bis  skirt,  Charge  the  offence  upon  him  — 
demand  an  apology  too  humble  for  a  hare 
—  and  dismiss  him  from  the  adventure  with 
an  opened  Shoulder  or  day-light  through  bis 
body." 

„There  was  among  us  one  fellow  named 
Mentz,  who  assumed,  and  wore  with  impu- 
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sity,  the  cbaracter  of  the  head  bully.  He 
yraa  foremost  in  all  tbe  devilry.  His  pistol 
was  death,  and  his  broad  sword  cat  like  tbe 
scissors  of  fate.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
fellow  fire.  One,  two,  three  —  and  good 
bye  to  his  antagonist.  His  friendship  was 
courted  by  all  —  for  to  be  bis  enemy,  was 
to  be  in  a  Woody  grave.  At  length,  grown 
fearless  of  being  called  to  account,  he  took 
pride  in  insalting  strangers,  and  even  wo- 
men.  His  appearance  was  Ibrmidable.  A 
great  giant  with  shaggy  black  hair,  böge 
whiskers  and  grim  mustachios,  three  inch- 
es  long,  twirled  under  his  nose.  A  sort 
of  beauty  he  was  too  —  and  among  the 
women  —  Lord  help  us  —  wherever  those 
mastachios  shewed  themselves,  every  Oppo- 
nent abandoned  the  ground.  It  was  at  last 
really  dangerous  to  have  a  sweet-heart,  for 
out  of  pure  bravado,  Mentz  would  push 
forward  —  make  love  to  the  lady,  frighten 
her  swain,  and  either  terri fy  or  fascinate 
herseif.  Should  the  doomed  lover  offer  re- 
sistance,  he  had  no  more  to  do  but  call  a 
surgeon,  and  happy  enough  be  considered 
hiroself ,  if  he  escaped  with  the  loss  of  an 
arm  or  an  eye.  He  had  killed  four  men 
who  never  injured  bim  —  wounded  seven* 
teen,  and  fought  twenty.  duels.  He  once 
(^allenged  a  whole  club,  who  had  black- 
balled  him  anonymously ,  and  was  pacified 
only  by  being  readmitted,  though  all  the 
members  immediately  resigned,  and  the  dub 
was  broken  np.  I  dwell  on  this  cbaracter 
because*'  — 

„Because  you  think  he  resembles  Clair- 
mont,"  Said  Norman,  „go  on  —  I  am  in- 
terested." 

„At  last  there  came  a  youth  into  the 
university  —  slender,  quiet  and  boyish- 
looking,  with  a  handsome  face,  though  some- 
what  pale;  and  his  demeanour,  though  ge- 
nerally  shy,  was  noble  and  self-possessed. 
He  had  been  but  a  short  time  among  us, 
however,  before  he  was  set  down  as  a  cow- 
ardly  creature,  and  prime  game  for*  the 
„devils  broke  loose*'  —  as  the  gang  of 
Mentz  termed  themselves.  The  coy  youth 
shunned  all  the  riots  and  revels  of  the  uni- 
versity; insulted  no  one,  and  if  his  mantle 
bnisbed  against  that  of  another ,  apologized 
so  immediately  —  so  gracefully  and  so 
gently  —  that  the  devil  himself  could  not 
have  fixed  a  quarrel  upon  him.  It  soon  ap- 
peared  too,  that  Gertrude,  the  lovely  daugh- 
ter  of  the  Baron  de  Saale  —  the  toast  of  all 


the  country  —  upon  whom  the  most  of  us 
had  gazed,  as  on  something  quite  above  us 

—  it  soon  appeared  that  the  lovely  girl 
loved  this  youthfal  stranger.  Now  Mentz 
had  singled  Gertrude  out  for  himself,  and 
avowed  his  prefei*ence  publicly.  Arnold,  for 
thus  was  the  new  Student  called,  was  rarely 
if  ever  tempted  to  our  feasts ,  but  once  he 
came  unexpectedly  on  a  casual  invitation. 
To  the  great  surprise  and  interest  of  the 
Company,  Mentz  himself  was  there,  and  seat- 
ed  himself,  unabashed,  at  the  table,  though 
an  unbidden  guest.  The  strongest  curiosity 
at  once  arose  to  witness  the  result;  for 
Mentz  had  swom  that  he  would  compel 
Arnold,  on  their  first  meeting,  to  heg  par- 
don  on  his  knees  for  the  audacity  of  having 
addressed  his  mistress.  It  had  not  appeared 
that  Arnold  knew  any  thing  of  Mentz's 
cbaracter,  for  he  sat  cheerfully  and  gaily  at 
the  board,  with  so  much  the  manners  of  a 
high-bom  gentleman,  that  every  one  admitted 
at  once  his  goodness,  his  intelligenoe,  his 
grace  and  his  beauty,  and  regretted  the  abyss 
on  the  brink  of  which  he  stood. 

„What,  ho!"  at  length  shouted  Mentz, 
as  the  evening  had  a  little  advanced,  and 
the  wine  began  to  mount  —  „a  toast!  come, 
drink  it  all;  and  he  who  refuses  it  is  a 
poltroon  and  a  coward.    I  quaff  this  goblet 

—  fill  to  the  brim  —  to  the  health  and 
happmess  of  Gertrude  de  Saale,  the  fairest 
of  the  fair ;  —  who  says  he  knows  a  fairer, 
is  a  black  liar,  and  I  will  write  the  word 
on  his  forehead  with  a  red-hot  brand." 

Never  before  had  Mentz  betrayed  his 
brutal  soul  so  openly  in  words ;  but  the  guests, 
who  knew  that  he  was  heated  with  wine, 
passed  over  his  coarse  insult  with  shouts 
of  laughter,  and  drank  with  riotous  confu- 
sion  to  Gertrude,  fairest  of  the  fair.  As 
the  gleaming  goblets  were  emptied,  and  dash- 
ed  rattling  down  again  upon  the  table, 
Mentz  arose,  and  with  the  bloated  import- 
ance  of  a  despot,  gazed  around  to  see  that 
all  present  had  fulfiUed  his  orders.  Every 
goblet  was  emptied  but  one,  which  etood 
untasted  —  untouched.  On  perceiving  this, 
the  ruffian,  leaning  forward,  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  cup,  strnck  his  brawny  band  down 
fiercely  on  the  table,  which  returned  a  thun- 
dering  clash  and  rattle,  and  then  repeated 
with  a  voice  husky  with  rage  — 

„There  is  a  cup  füll.  By  St.  Anthony,  I  will 
make  the  owner  swallow  its  measure  of  mol- 
ten  lead,  if  it  remain  thus  one  instant  longer." 
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„Drink  it,  Arnold  —  drink  it  boy;  keep 
thy  hand  -out  of  nseless  broils/^  whispered 
a  Student  near  him,  rather  advanced  in  age. 

„Drink,  friend,"  muttered  another  drily, 
„or  he  will  not  be  slow  in  doing  bis  tbreat, 
I  promise  thee." 

„Empty  the  cup,  man/'  cried  a  third; 
„never  frown  and  turn  pale,  or  thy  young 
head  will  lie  lower  than  thy  feet  ere  to-mor- 
row's  sunset." 

„It  is  Mentz,  the  duellist/'  said  a  foarth, 
„dost  thou  not  know  bis  wondrous  ekill. 
He  will  kill  thee,  as  if  thon  wert  a  deer,  if 
thou  oppose  bim  in  bis  wine.  He  is  more 
merciless  than  a  wild-boar.  Drink,  man, 
drink." 

These  good-natnred  snggestions  were 
uttered  in  hasty  and  vehement  whispers, 
and  wbile  the  students  were  thus  endea^ 
vonring  to  avert  the  bloody  catastrophe,  the 
furious  beast  again  strack  bis  giant  hand 
down  violently  on  the  table,  without  speak- 
ing,  as  if  words  were  too  feeble  for  bis 
rage. 

Dnring  this  interesting  soene,  the  youth 
bad  remained  motionless,  cool,  and  silent 
A  sligbt  pallor,  but  evidently  more  of  In- 
dignation than  fear,  came  over  bis  band- 
some  features,  and,  bis  eyes  dilated  with 
emotion,  rested  füll  and  firm  upon  Mentz. 

„By  the  mass,  gentlemen,'^  he  said,  at 
length,  „I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  ignorant 
of  the  manners  preyalent  in  universities,  but 
if  yonder  pcrson  be  sane,  and  this  no  joke"  — 

„Joke!"  thundored  Mentz,  foaming  at  the 
Ups. 

„I  must  teil  you  that  I  eome  from  a  part 
of  the  country  wbere  we  neither  give  nor 
take  such  jokes,  or  such  Insults." 

„Hast  thou  taken  leave  of  thy  friends," 
said  Mentz,  partly  hushed  by  astonishment, 
„and  art  thou  tired  of  life,  that  thou  hurriest 
on  so  blindly  to  a  bloody  pillow,  boy  ?  Drink, 
as  I  have  told  thee,  to  Gertrude,  fairest  of 
the  fair!"  and  bis  huge  round  eyes  opened 
like  those  of  a  bull  npon  a  daring  vicdm. 

„That  Grertrude  de  Saale  is  fair  and 
lovely,"  cried  the  youth,  rising,  „may  not 
be  denied  by  me.  But  I  demand  by  what 
mischance  I  find  her  name  this  night,  com- 
mon at  a  board  of  rioters ,  and  polluted  by 
the  lips  of  a  drankard  and  a  ruffian  ?" 

„By  the  bones  of  my  falber,"  said  Mentz, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  and  dire  anger,  which  had 
ere  then  appalled  many  a  stout  heart,  „by 
the  bones  of  my  father,  your  doom  is  sealed. 


Be  your  blood  on  your  own  head;  but," 
said  he ,  observing  that  the  youth ,  instead 
of  cowering,  bore  bimself  more  lofÜly,  „what 
folly  is  this?  Drinkj  lad,  drink,  and  I  hurt 
thee  not.  I  love  thy  gallant  bearing,  and 
my  game  is  not  such  as  thou." 

He  added  this  with  a  wavering  of  man- 
ner,  which  had  never  before  been  witnessed 
in  bim  for  never  before  had  he  been  oppos- 
ed  so  calmly  and  so  fiercely;  and  for  a 
moment  he  quailed  beneath  the  fiery  glan- 
ces  darted  at  bim  from  one  whom  he  snp- 
posed  roeeker  than  the  dove;  but  asharoed 
of  bis  transient  fear,  he  added:  — 

„Come  to  me,  poor  child;  bring  with 
thee  thy  goblet  —  bend  at  my  foot  —  quaff 
it,  as  I  have  said,  and  out  of  pity  I  spare 
thy  young  head.** 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  Com- 
pany, on  beholding  Arnold,  as  if  eflTectually 
awed  by  a  moment's  reflection,  and  the  fe- 
rocions  enmity  of  so  celebrated  and  deadly 
a  foe,  actually  do  as  he  was  oommanded. 
He  rose  —  took  the  cup  —  8lo¥rty  ap- 
proached  the  seat  of  bis  insolter,  knelt  and 
raised  the  rim  to  bis  lips.  Murmurs  of 
„shame!"  „shame!"  „poltroon!"  „cowajrd!** 
came  bot  and  thick  from  the  group  of  spec- 
tators,  who  bad  arisen,  in  the  exdtement  of 
their  curiosity,  and  stood  eagerly  bending 
forward  with  every  eye  fixed  npon  the  ob- 
ject  of  their  contempt.  A  grim  smile  of 
savage  triumpb  distorted  the  features  of 
Mentz,  who  shouted  with  a  hoarse  and  dnink- 
en  laugb:  — 

„Drink  deep  —  down  with  it  to  the 
dregs!"  Arnold  bowever  touched  the  rim 
to  bis  lips,  and  waited  a  momenfs  silence, 
with  an  expression  so  scoraful  and  com- 
posed,  that  the  bisses  and  exclamations 
were  again  quelled.  When  every  sound  had 
ceased  to  a  dead  silence: 

„Never,"  he  said,  „sball  I  refnse  to  drink 
to  the  glory  of  a  name  I  once  loved  and 
bonoured:  Gertrude,  fairest  of  the  fair! 
But,"  he  added,  suddenly  rising  and  drawing 
up  bis  figure  with  a  dignity  that  silenced 
every  breath,  „for  thee^  thou  drunken  — 
bragging  —  foolisb  beast  —  I  scom  —  I 
spit  upon  —  I  defy  thee  —  and  thus  be 
punished  thy  base  brutal  insolence  and  thy 
stupid  presumption!" 

As  he  spoke  he  dashed  the  content»  of 
the  ample  goblet  füll  into  the  face  of  Mentz, 
and  then,  with  all  bis  strength,  hurled  the 
massy  goblet  at  the  same  mark.   The  giant 
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reeled  and  straggered  a  few  paoes  back,  and 
amid  the  Bhining  liquor  on  bis  drencbed 
dotbes  and  dripping  featnres,  a  stream  of 
blood  was  observed  to  trickle  down  bis 
forebead. 

Never  before  was  populär  feeling  more 
saddenly  and  violently  revörsed.  Tbe  ob- 
ject  of  tbeir  vilest  execrations  flasbed  upon 
tbem  witb  tbe  immediate  brigbtness  of  a 
superior  being.  A  loud  and  irrepressible 
borst  of  applause  broke  firom  every  lip,  tili 
tbe  broad  and  beavy  rafters  above  tbeir 
head,  and  tbe  very  foundations  of  tbe  floor 
^book  and-  trembled.  Bat  tbe  peal  of  joy 
and  approbation  soon  ceased,  for  altbougb 
tbis  inspiringdrama  bad  so  nobly  commenoed^ 
it  was  unoertain  bow  it  niigbt  terminate. 
Before  tbe  tyrant  recovered  from  the  stunned 
and  bewildered  trance,  into  wbich  tbe  blow, 
combined  witb  sbame,  pain,  astonisbment 
and  dninkenness,  had  tbrown  bim,  several 
voices,  after  tbe  obstreperoos  calls  for  si- 
lence  nsual  on  sucb  occasions,  addressed 
tbe  youth,  who  stood  cool  and  erect,  witb 
folded  arms,  waiting  tbe  course  of  events. 

„Brave  Arnold  —  noble  Arnold  —  a 
gallant  deed  I  —  tbe  blood  of  a  tnie  gentle- 
man  in  bis  veins/^ 

„Bat  canst  tbou  figbt?'*  cried  one. 

„I  am  only  a  simple  Student  and  an  artist 
by  profession.  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
the  pendl,  not  tbe  sword.^' 

9^at  tbou  canst  use  it  a  little,  canst  not?<* 
asked  another. 

,3»^  indiflerenüy/^  answered  tbe  yontb. 

„And  bow  art  tbou  witb  tbe  pistol?^^ 
demanded  a  third. 

'  ,,My  band  is  unpractised,"  repiied  Arnold. 
„I  bave  no  skiU  in  sbedding  buman  blood.'* 

„Fore  gad  tben,  rash  boy,  wbat  bas 
tempted  tbee  to  tbis  fatal  extremity? 

„Hatred  of  oppression/'  repiied  Üieyoutb, 
„in  all  its  forms;  and  a  wiUingness  to  die 
ratber  than  to  submlt  to  insulf 

„Die  —  die  then,  tbou  sbalt,  and  tbat 
ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  set,*'  thundered 
Mentz,  starting  up  in  a  frenzy  and  witb  a 
hoarse  and  broken  voice,  tbat  inade  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers  shudder,  as  if  tbe  bowl 
of  a  dog  or  a  demon.  „I  challenge  tbee  to 
mortal  combaf 

„And  I  accept  the  challenge.'* 

„It  is  for  tbee  to  name  time,  place  and 
weapon,  bnt,  an  tbou  lovest  me,  let  it  not 
be  longer  than  to-roorrow  night,  or  I  shall 
bnrst  with  rage  and  impatience.'' 


„I  love  tbee  not,  base  dog,**  repiied  Ar* 
nold,  „bat  tbou  shalt  not  die  sofbglorious 
a  death.  I  will  fight  thee,  therefore,  to- 
night.** 

„By  the  mother  of  heaven,  boy!**  cried 
Mentz,  more  and  more  surprized,  „tbou  art 
in  haste  to  sup  in  hell;**  and  the  rufBan 
lowered  bis  voice,  „art  thoa  mad?'* 

„Be  tbat  my  chance,**  answered  Arnold ; 
„I  shall  not  be  likely  to  meet,  even  in  hell 
a  companion  so  brutal  as  tbou,  unless,  wbich 
I  mean  shall  be  the  case,  thoa  bear  me 
Company.'* 

„To- night  then  be  it,**  said  Mentz, 
„though  to- night  my  band  is  not  steady, 
for  wine  and  anger  are  no  friends  to  the 
nerves.** 

„Dost  tbou  refuse  me  then?"  demanded 
the  youth  with  a  sneer. 

„By  the  mass,  no;  bnt  to-night  is  dark, 
the  moon  is  do^!^l,  the  Stars  are  clouded, 
and  the  wind  goes  by  in  heavy  puffs  and 
gusts.     Hear  it  even  now!" 

„Therefore,**  said  the  youth,  apparently 
more  coldly  composed  as  his  fierce  rivfd 
grew-more  peroeptibly  agitated,  —  „there- 
fore will  we  lay  down  our  lives  here,  in 
tbis  hall,  on  tbis  Spot,  on  tbis  instant,  even 
as  thou  standest  now.'* 

„There  is  no  one  here  who  will  be  my 
friend,'*  said  Mentz,  so  evidently  sobered 
and  subdued  by  the  Singular  oomposure  and 
seif  -  possession  of  his  antagonist,  tbat  all 
present  held  bim  in  contempt,  and  no  one 
stirred. 

„No  matter,"  cried  Arnold,  „I  will  my- 
self forego  the  same  privilege.** 
.   „And  your  weapons?"  said  Mentz. 

„Are  here,*'  cried  Arnold,  drawing  tbem 
from  his  bosom.  „A  snrer  pair  never  drew 
blood.     The  choice  is  yours." 

The  Company  now  began  to  fancy  tbat 
Arnold  had  eqnivocated  in  disdaiming  skill 
as  a  duellist,  and  from  his  invincible  com- 
posure  thought  bim  a  more  fatal  master  of 
the  weapon  than  the  bully  himself.  The 
latter  himself  «also  partook  of  tbis  opinion. 
.  „  Young  man,*'  he  cried,  in  a  voice  doud- 
ed  and  broken,  but  stopped  and  said  no  fur- 
ther. 

„Your  choice,'*  exdaimed  Arnold,  pre- 
senting  the  pistols.  Mentz  seized  one  despe- 
rately,  and  said: 

„Now,  name  your  distance.** 

„Blood-thirsty  wolf,"  said  Arnold,  „there 
shall  be  no  distanoe.** 
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He  then  tumed  and  addressed  the  Com- 
pany:     • 

„Genüemen,"  he  said,  „deem  me  not 
either  savage  or  insane,  that  I  sacrifice  my- 
self  and  this  bratal  wretch  thus  before  yonr 
eyes,  and  to  oertain  and  instant  destruction. 
For  me,  I  confess  I  have  no  value  in  life. 
She  whom  I  loved,  I  have  sworn  to  forget; 
and  if  I  existed  a  thousand  years ,  shoald 
probably  never  see  again.  This  rnffian  is 
a  coward,  and  fears  to  die,  though  he  does 
not  fear  daily  to  merit  death.  I  have  long 
heard  of  his  baseness,  and  regard  him  as 
an  assassin.  The  enemy  of  the  human  race 
—  and  of  God  —  a  dangerous  beast,  whom 
it  will  be  a  mercy  and  a  virtue  to  destroy. 
My  own  life  I  would  be  well  rid  of,  but 
would  not  ding  it  away  idly  when  its  loss 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  destruction 
öf  vice,  and  the  relief  of  humanity.  Here  then 
I  yield  my  breath,  and  here  too  this  trerobl- 
ing  and  shrinking  craven  shall  close  his 
course  of  debauchery  and  murder.  My 
companions,  farewell ;  should  any  one  here- 
afler  chance  to  meet  Grertrude  de  Saale,  teil 
her  I  have  flung  away  a  Kfe  which  her 
falsehood  had  made  me  despise;  and  now, 
recreant,^^  he  said,  in  a  fierce«tone,  taming 
towards  Mentz,  „plant  thy  pistol  to  my  bo- 
som  —  I  wiü  plant  mine  to  thine.  Let 
one  of  the  Company  teil  three,  and  the  third 
nnmber  be  the  Signal  to  fire.^^ 

With  an  increased  paleness  in  his  count- 
enance,  but  with  even  more  ferocity  and 
firmness,  Arnold  threw  off  his  cap,  display- 
ing  his  high  brow  and  glossy  ringlets  — 
his  lips  were  closed  and  firm  —  and  his 
eyes,  which  glistened  with  a  deadly  glare, 
were  fixed  on  Mentz.  He  then  pluced  him- 
seif  in  an  attitude  of  firing ,  broadened  his 
exposed  ehest  füll  before  bis  foe.  and,  with 
a  stamp  of  fury  and  impatience ,  raised  the 
weapon.  The  brow-beaten  buUy  attempted 
to  do  the  same;  but  the  pistol  held  loosely 
in  his  grasp,  whether  by  accident  or  inten- 
tion,  went  off  before  the  Signal.  Its  Con- 
tents passed  through  the  garments  of  Ar- 
nold, who  levelling  the  muzzle  of  his  own, 
said  calmly  —  „On  your  knees  —  base 
slave  —  vile  dog  —  down,  or  you  diel" 

Unable  any  longer  to  support  his  frame, 
the  unmasked  coward  sunk  on  both  knees, 
and  prayed  for  life  with  right  eamest  vehe- 
mence.  Again,  wild  shouts  of  applause  and 
delight,  and  peals  of  riotous  laughter  stun- 
ned  his  ears.     As  he  rose  from  his  humi- 


I  liating  posture*,  Arnold   toucfaed   him   con- 

I  temptuously   with    his    foot.     Groans   and 

!  hisses  now  began  to  be  mingled  with  divers 

j  missives.     Mentz  covered  his  face  with  his 

hands,  and  rushed  from  the  room.    He  was 

.  never  subsequently  seen  among  us. 

I       „And  Arnold?"  enquired  Norman. 

I       „Had  been  jilted,  like  many  a  good  fel- 

'  low  before  him,  and  as  most  men  are,  who 

have  to  do  with  women.     He  was   but  a 

poor  artist  after  all ;  and  though  my  pretty 

mistress  encouraged  him  at  first,  taken  by 

his  person  and  manners,   yet  he  was  not 

high  enough  for  the  daughter  of'a  baron.*^ . 

„And  what  became  of  Mentz?** 

„That  I  know  not    He  too,  soon  after- 

wards,  vanished.     Thus  we  meet  and  thus 

we  part  in  this  world.     But  I  shall  never 

forget  the  shout  when  Mentz's  knees  touch- 

ed  the  floor.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  echoes 

may  scarcely  yet  be  quiet  in  the  woods  of 

Saxony.'* 

„I  understand  the  Import  of  your  story, 
Kreutzner,'*  said  Norman,  after  a  moment's 
pause;  ,,and  am  glad  to  find  you  coincide 
with  my  own  views.  It  is  my  only  chance 
—  though  a  slender  one.  Fall  one  —  fall 
both.  I  will  not  be  shot  down  with  impunity 
by  this  professed  cold  blooded  duellist," 

Kreutzner  received  his  Instructions  ac- 
cordingly. 


THE  OPINIONS  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 


Frank  was  aroused  from  his  reveries  by  a 
touch  on  the  Shoulder,  On  tuming  he  re- 
cognised  Mr.  Eamest,  a  young  lawyer  with 
whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintanee.  As  the 
act  curtain  feil,  though  Frank  was  scarcely 
conscious  it  had  been  up,  this  gontleroan 
addressed  him  to  beguile  the  interval.  He 
was  a  little  fellow,  with  large  black  whis- 
kers,  Piercing  eyes,  over-dressed ,  over-per- 
fumed,  with  a  variety  of  rings  on  his  fingers, 
and  a  rather  startling  brooch  in  his  cravat, 
which  was  spread  voluminously  out  over  his 
breast.  Although  Frank  had  met  him  once 
or  twice  at  his  father*s  house,  where  he  oc- 
casionally  presented  himself,  he  scarcely  con- 
sidered  him  among  his  friends,  and  he  was 
rather  surprised  at  his  perfect  faroiliarity  of 
manner. 
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„Hallo,  Frank  I  that  you  ?  How  are  you  ? 
How  do  you  come  on?  What  a  devilish 
stapid  thing  this  operais?  How  disgustingly 
Hörn  sings !  Isn't  it  very  odd  that  the  pub- 
lic allow  themselyes  to  be  gouged  in  this 
way?" 

Frank  did  not  think  the  opera  stupid, 
and  he  admired  Hom;  but,  not  disposed  for 
a  dispute,  replied  only  in  general  terms. 

„K  I  couldn't  sing  better  than  that,  I 
would  not  sing  at  all,"  resumed  Kämest. 

„And  do  you  sing?" 

„Why  yes,  a  little!  at  least,  I  know 
enough  of  music  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween  what  is  bad  and  what  is  good.  Since 
I  have  retumed  from  abroad,  I  can't  put  up 
with  the  same  fare  as  others.  I'm  not  to 
be  fobbed  off  with  such  trash  as  this." 

„Were  you  long  abroad?" 

„Six  months.  I  made  the  whole  tour: 
I  saw  everjrthing  and  everybody." 

,3eally!" 

„Oh  yes.  I  went  to  see,  and  did  see. 
I  found  the  character  of  a  stranger,  a  tra- 
veller,  and  an  American,  a  passport  every- 
where." 

„Indeed!" 

,.There  is  scarcely  a  thing  worth  seeing 
that  I  haven't  seen,  a  great  man  I  haven't 
spoken  with  or  a  sovereign  I  have  not  been 
presented  to." 

„Well,  as  for  me,"  said  Frank,  „I  con- 
fessthat,  although  I  aminterested  in  seeing 
great  men,  I  have  no  desire  to  know  them." 

,vAhI  bah!  they  like  it;  it  is  incense  to 
them.  Besides,  they  are  as  much  interested 
in  US  as  we  are  in  them ,  and  are  always 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  {ft^ocuring  living 
information.  A  conversation  with  an  in- 
telligent man  just  from  the  spot  is  worth  to 
them  a  pile  of  musty  folios  or  pert  books 
of  travels.  Why ,  the  kings  of  France  and 
of  England  talked  with  roe  a  good  half-hour. 
Mettemich  kept  me  chatting  tili  I  was  tired 
to  death.  1  dined  with  Scott;  and  as  for 
Moore,  Byron,  Rogers,  and  those  fellows, 
by  Jove!  we're  band  and  glove  together." 

„You  must  have  some  delightful  recollec- 
tions?"  Said  Frank. 

„Yes,  rather.  But  it  has  spoiled  me  for 
home.  Everything  here  seems  little,  mean, 
and  vulgär.  I  really  think  there  is  no  ex-  i 
oellence  of  any  kind.  Our  great  men  all 
strike  me  like  provincial  actors  to  one  ac- 
customed  to  a  metropolitan  theatre.  Our 
statesmen  make  long-winded,  declamatory,  ! 


schoolboy  Speeches,  and  take  two  days  to 
say  what  a  clever  member,  wbail,  indeed, 
any  member,  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  say  in  ten  minutes." 

„Why,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Frank,  „that 
such  men  as  Webster  and  Clay  are  as  good 
as  others.  I  would  not  do  our  distinguished 
men  such  injustice  as  to  attempt  to  enu- 
merate  them  in  a  short  conversation." 

„We  have  had  one  or  two  clever  fellows, 
but  I  think  our  greatest  men  of  the  present 
day  would  be  only  fifth  rate  in  England." 

„Well,  I  won't  debate  with  you,"  said 
Frank,  not  sympathizing  with  the  blind  ad- 
miration  of  foreign  things ,  which  rendered 
bis  companionunable  to  see  ezcellence  abroad 
without  denying  its  existence  at  home  — 
the  sure  indication  of  a  small  mind. 

„Then  look  at  our  society,"  continued 
Eamest.  „What  a  mere  trumpery  collection 
of  heterogeneous  matenal ,  a  mere  melange, 
without  a  Standard  of  manners,  or  any  system- 
atic  principle  of  exclusion  or  Organization." 

„As  to  exclusion,"  said  Frank,  „ifreport 
and  books  speak  truth,  the  highest  society 
of  Europe  is  not,  with  all  its  exclusiveness, 
free  from  vulgär  people." 

,3ut  then  I  feel  here,  as  the  saying  is, 
like  a  cat  in  a  stränge  garret,"  said  Eamest. 
„1  see  nothing  of  the  splendour  and  george- 
ousness  that  I  've  been  in  the  habitofbeing 
surrounded  with.  Where  are  our  public 
walks?  our  magnificent,  shady  parks?  our 
picture  and  sculpture  galleries?  Where  our 
stately  equipages?  our  chasseurs?  our  foot- 
men  with  powdered  hair  and  gold-headed 
canes  ?  our  men  of  science  ?  our  beautiful 
women?  Going  abroad  has  ruined  me  for 
ever  as  an  American." 

„Then  I  think,"  said  Frank  gravely,  for 
his  love  of  country  was  not  only  a  principle 
but  a  feeling,  „it  is  a  great  pity  you  did  not 
remain  at  home.  As  for  our  comparative 
inferiority  in  some  things,  it-is  undeniable. 
In  others  our  superiority  is  equally  apparent. 
Royal  parks!  there  are  none,  because  there 
are  no  kings,  expensive  governments,  and 
wealthy  aristocracy.  I  cannot  feel  less  hap- 
piness  because  I  don't  see  chasseurs  and 
footmen  with  powdered  heads  and  gold  canes! 
I  believe  Providence  means  the  Engh'sh 
should  love  their  country  and  we  ours,  and 
if  travel  only  impairs  our  patriotism ,  then 
travel  is  an  evil." 

„I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all,"  said 
Eamest.    „/  go  for  truth ,  and  I  embrace 
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the  trtUh^  whereverl  find  it.  Society  exists 
as  it  is,  and  man,  if  a  philosopher,  wishes 
to  see  it  as  it  ia^  and  not  under  anj  delusion 
or  prejudice,  amiable  or  onamiable.  There 
are  people  who  talk  in  the  same  waj  of 
reiigion.  They  believe  becaase  Ui^  wish  to 
believe!  If  Christianity  be  not  trae,  I  don't 
vnsh  to  believe  it.  Do  you  sappose  the  great 
characters  of  antiquity  believed  in  their  gods, 
xind  miracles,  and  all  that?  Certainly  liot. 
Give  me  truth !  I  sei  np  for  a  man  of  sense, 
and  I  don^t  care  who  knows  it.  I  also  set 
np  for  a  man  of  coarage ,  moral  as  well  as 
physieal.  I  wish  to  see  things  as  they  are^ 
whether  the  discovery  be  pleasing  or  not.  I 
seek  truth  even  before  happiness;  tnith,  if 
it  mean  death,  or  annihilation  after  death.*' 

„Certainly,"  said  Frank,  who,  during  this 
harangae,  had  been  leaning  his  &ce  back 
and  away  as  much  as  possible,  but  who  was 
followed  up  by  the  youthful  philosopher, 
and  greatly  annoyed  at  finding  himself  en- 
trapped  into  a  metaphysical  dispute  with  a 
person  whom  travelling  and  his  own  self- 
sufBdent  mind  had  rendered  rather  disgust- 
ing:  „certainly,  truth  is  the  object  of  life, 
but  one  cannot  be  too  guarded  against  Il- 
lusion." 

„Oh  yes,  but  I  am  8ure  I  have  found 
truth." 

„You  're  a  lucky  fellow." 

„Yes  I  am,  and  it  is  travel  which  has 
opraed  my  mInd.  Before  I  went  abroad,  I 
don't  think  there  was  a  greater  fool  to  be 
found  anywhere  than  I.  Perhaps  you  re- 
member  me?" 

„No,  I  do  not." 

„I  was  badly  dressed,  bad-mannered,  and 
backward,  without  any  oonfidence  in  myself, 
and  blushing  like  a  red  cabbage  when  any 
one,  particularly  a  lady,  spoke  to  me.  Now, 
egad!   I  have  seen  the  world." 


THE  LIEÜTENANT-COLONEL. 

Leeütknant-Colonkl  Nicholson  was  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Middleton,  and  a  speci- 
men  of  the  sort  of  man  into  which  a  bad- 
hearted,  spoiled  child  may  be  transformed. 
Füll  of  the  idea  of  his  high  famHy,  great 
expectations,  and  personal  rank  and  appear- 
anoe  (for  he  was  a  very  handsome  man  of 


fifly),  his  character  was  cold,  pompous,  and 
arrogant.  Whilehls  understandüig  was  small, 
his  opinion  of  It  was  immense,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  his  vanity,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
vindictiveness  with  which  he  revenged  any 
offence  that  woimded  it. 

A  coward  in  secret,  his  cowardice  was 
overmastered  by  his  self-importance ;  but 
while  even  in  his  overbearing  manners  he 
studied  his  own  safety,  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  danger  of  others.  A  toad-eater  where 
his  fears  or  his  interests  required,  he  was 
a  relentless  tyrant  to  those  beneath  him. 
Although  invested  by  his  rank,  connexions, 
and  wealth,  with  a  certain  consideration  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  (for  how  few*  are  not 
worshippers  of  these  things?),  his  real  cha- 
racter was  cruel  and  despicable.  His  stature 
was  tall  and  oommanding,  and  an  erect  and 
military  air  added  to  the  Impression  of  a 
countenance  which  announced  not  only  the 
habit,  but  the  determination  of  command.  In 
hirih  and  education  he  was  a  gentleman, 
but  fiEishion,  unfortunately,  considers  compa- 
tible  with  that  character  qualitles  which  are 
in  themselves  not  desirable.  Hüs  own  paa- 
sions  were  his  only  law,  the  world  his  oniy 
thought,  and  himself  his  only  god.  His 
manner  was  usually  cold  and  hau^ty,  bot 
whenamong  persons  he  considered  his  eqnals, 
it  became  free  and  agreeable,  and  he  pos- 
sessed  the  power,  in  the  society  of  his  im- 
medlate  associates',  of  veiling  his  darker  pe- 
cuÜarities  beneath  an  appearance  of  military 
frankness,  and  a  certain  air  ofbonliome  which 
enabled  him  to  make  plenty  of  friends  when 
he  desired  to  do  so.  If  nature  had  bestow- 
^  upon  him  lany  good  quality,  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  spirit  of  hospitallty,  of  which  the 
marked  magnificence  was  visible  In  the 
splendour  of  his  balls,  the  elegant  taste  which 
presided  at  his  dinners,  and  the  hearty  wel- 
come with  which,  at  his  own  table  and  in 
his  own  house,  he  received  all  whom  he  had 
deemed  worthy  the  honour  of  an  invitadon. 
But  even  this  originated  in  his  love  of  08« 
tentation  and  the  vulgär  ambition  of  se)f- 
display;  for,  while  giving  a  ball,  for  the 
peifect  briiliancy  of  which  no  expense  was 
spared,  he  would  stint  a  deserving  servant 
even  of  his  just  dues,  and  tum  with  the 
coldest  indiffei*ence  from  the  most  tonching 
case  of  homely  distress.  To  these  sharp, 
but  not  uncommon  features,  let  it  be  added, 
that  Colpnel  Nicholson's  supreme  delight 
was  to  thwart  everybody,  to  make  all  around 
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him  QDComfortable,  lo  wound  the  feelings  of 
his  wife,  and  friends,  and  servantB,  to  tonch 
sore  points,  to  entangle  eveiything,  to  dis- 
tress and  Insult  eveiybody,  and  to  keep  people 
at  a  disiance,  and  the  reader  has  as  much 
of  his  Portrait  as  is  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  our  story. 

Tet,  such  are  men,  such  is  the  wordly, 
and  such  is  public  opinion,  it  was  not  easy 
for  any,  except  those  immediately  in  oon- 
tact  with  him  in  a  subordinate  Station,  to 
say  whether  Lientenant-Colonel  Nicholson 
was  an  extremely  good  or  a  very  bad  man. 
There  is  no  despicable  quality  which  may 
not  be.  called  by  a  graceful  name,  and  there 
is  no  despicable  man  either,  who  may  not 
find  a  dique  to  praise  and  whitewash  him. 
The  choice  few  among  whom  this  great  per- 
sonage  thonght  it  not  beneath  him  to  un- 
bend,  meanly  fiattered  by  his  selection,  and 
deriving  various  advantages  from  the  inti- 
macy,  feeling  all  the  little  good  of  his  cha- 
racter,  and,  of  course,  not  brought  in  con- 
tact  with  any  of  his  bad  points,  sturdily 
defended  him  against  the  just  Indignation 
of  those  who  had  smarted  beneath  his  ar- 
rogant Insults,  and  seen  the  malignity  of 
his  heart  and  the  smallness  of  his  mind. 
From  these  the  world  at  large  leamed  that 
his  despotism  was  a  mere  necessary  habit 
of  command ;  his  vain  hospitality  was  gener- 
ous  kindness;  his  cunning,  sagacity;  his 
cowardice,  prudence;  and  his  stinginess,  wise 
economy.  Thus,  bydwelling  upon  and  ex- 
aggerating  his  better  peculiarities,  by  deny- 
ing  or  explaining  away  the  worse  oncs,  be 
was  made  out  by  them  to  be  a  meritorious 
person;  and  the  world,  who  heard  him  ex- 
ecrated  by  one  set,  adulated  by  another,  de- 
dded,  when  they  took  the  trouble  of  deciding 
at  all,  that  he  was  probably  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian,  and  therefore  an  excellent  Com- 
mander, and  that  the  accusations  against  him 
arose  from  the  nnbending  haughtiness  of  his 
disposition,  which,  although  it  made  him 
unpopulär,   was  but  the  repelling  oover  of 


a  magnanimous  heart.  As  he  had  executed 
his  sometimes  unpleasant  duties  with  un- 
scrupulous  fidelity  and  impartiality,  too  noble 
and  careless  to  consider  consequences,  or  to 
descend  to  arts  of  conciliation,  he  must  be 
a  superior  officer  and  a  worthy  man.  Thus, 
in  this  Strange  world,  the  purest  person  is 
often  weighed  down  by  misfortune  and  black- 
ened  by  calumny,  while  a  scoundrel  in  the 
perpetratiou  of  unprindpled  actions,  not  only 
often  escapes  free  from  public  rcprobation, 
but  receives  the  public  applause,  particularly 
if  Providence  have  placed  him  in  an  exalted 
Position. 

But,  though  the  world  at  large  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  decide  respecting  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel  Nicholson,  the  officers  who 
served  under  him  had  too  often  feit  his  un- 
generous  arrogance  and  paltry  insults  not 
to  hate  him  with  all  their  hearts.  His  com- 
plete  power  to  worry  those  under  his  com- 
mand was  practised  without  restraint  from 
mercy  or  generosity.  They  had  long  smart- 
ed under  a  thousand  vague  and  unamiable 
pieces  of  oppression,  each  one  of  which ,  to 
a  gentleman,  is  more  gaUing  than  broader 
insults.  If  there  are  few  who  know  how 
to  obey,  there  are  still  fewer  who  do  not 
betray  Üie  innate  depravity  of  human  nature 
when  called  upon  to  command.  In  the  his- 
tory  of  absolute  sovereigns,  and  particularly 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  that  human  charac- 
ter  is  sculptured  in  colossal  forms,  and  we 
there  see  man  intrusted  with  power,  ßome 
is  fallen  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  world  is  cut  up  into  small 
States ;  but  the  human  heart,  only  narrowed 
in  its  sphere,  remains  essentially  the  same, 
when  religious  influences  have  not  rescued 
it  from  itself ;  and  how  many  an  ingk>riou8 
Roman  emperor  is  there  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  in  a  school- 
room  or  a  Workshop ,  who ,  if  he  dared ,  or 
if  he  could,  wouki  place  his  statue  in  the 
temple  of  God. 
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THE  SNOW-IMAGE. 

A  CHILDISH  MIRACLE. 


Onb  afternoon  of  a  oold  winter's  day, 
wben  the  sun  shone  forth  witb  chilly  bright- 
ness,  after  a  long  storm,  two  cbildren  afiked 
leave  of  their  motber  to  run  out  and  play 
in  tbe  newfallen  snow.  Tbe  eider  cbild  was 
a  little  girl ,  wbom ,  because  sbe  was  of  a 
tender  and  modest  disposition,  and  was 
tbougbt  to  be  verj  beautiful,  ber  parents, 
and  otber  people  wbo  wäre  familiär  witb 
her,  used  to  call  Violet  But  ber  brotber 
was  known  by  tbe  style  and  title  of  Peony, 
on  account  of  tbe  ruddiness  of  bis  broad 
and  round  little  pbiz,  wbich  made  everybody 
think  of  sunsbine  and  great  scarlet  flowers. 
The  fatber  of  these  two  cbildren,  a  certain 
Mr.  Lindsey,  it  is  important  to  say,  was  an 
excellent  but  exceedingly  matter-of-fact  sort 
of  man,  a  dealer  in  bardware,  and  was  stur- 
dily  accustomed  to  take  wbat  is  called  tbe 
common-sense  view  of  all  matters  that  came 
under  bis  consideration.  Witb  a  beart  about 
as  tender  as  otber  people's,  he  had  a  bead 
as  bard  and  impenetrable ,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  as  empty,  as  one  of  the  iron  pots 
wbich  it  was  a  part  of  bis  business  to  seil. 
The  motber's  character,  on  the  otber  band, 
had  a  strain  of  poetry  in  it,  a  trait  of  un- 
worldly  beauty,  —  a  delicate  and  dewy 
flower,  as  it  were,  that  had  survived  out  of 
her  imaginative  youth,  and  still  kept  itself 
alive  amid  the  dusty  realities  of  matrimony 
and  motberhood. 

So,  Violet  and  Peony,  as  I  began  with 
saying,  besought  their  motber  to  let  them 
run  out  and  play  in  the  new  snow;  for, 
though  it  had  looked  so  dreary  and  dismal, 
drifting  downward  out  of  the  grey  sky,  it 
had  a  very  cheerful  aspect,  now  that  the 
sun  was  shining  on  it.  Tbe  cbildren  dwelt 
in  a  city,  and  had  no  wider  play-place  than 
a  little  garden  before  the  house,  divided  by 
a  white  fence  from  the  street,  and  with  a 
pear-tree  and  two  or  three  plum-trees  over- 
shadowing  it ,  and  some  rose-bushes  just  in 
front  of  the  parlour  Windows.     The   trees 


and  shrubs,  however,  were  now  leafless,  and 
their  twigs  were  enveloped  in  the  light  snow, 
wbich  thus  made  a  kind  of  wintry  foliage, 
with  here  and  there  a  pendent  icicle  for  the 
fruit. 

,,Yes,  Violet,  —  yes,  my  little  Peony," 
Said  their  kind  motber;  „yon  roay  go  out 
and  play  in  tbe  new  snow." 

Accordin^ly,  the  good  lady  bondled  np 
her  darlings  in  woollen  jackets  and  wadded 
sacks,  and  put  comforters  round  their  necks, 
and  a  pair  of  striped  gaiters  on  each  little 
pair  of  legs ,  and  worsted  mittens  on  their 
hands,  and  gave  them  a  kiss  apiece,  by  way 
of  a  spell  to  keep  away  Jack  Frost.  Forth 
sallicd  the  two  cbildren,  with  a  hop-skip- 
and-jump,  that  carried  them  at  onee  into 
the  very  beart  of  a  huge  snowdrift,  wbence 
Violet  emerged  like  a  snow-bunting ,  while 
little  Peony  floundered  out  with  his  round 
face  in  füll  bloom.  Then  wbat  a  merry 
time  had  they !  To  look  at  them,  frolicking 
in  the  wintry  garden,  you  would  have  tbougbt 
that  the  dark  and  pitiless  storm  had  been 
sent  for  no  otber  purpose  but  to  provide  a 
new  plaything  for  Violet  and  Peony;  and 
that  they  tbemselves  had  been  created,  as 
the  snow-birds  were,  to  take  delight  only 
in  the  tempest,  and  in  the  white  mantle 
wbich  it  spread  over  the  earth« 

At  last,  when  they  had  frosted  one  an- 
other  all  over  witb  bandfuls  of  snow,  Viole^ 
after  laughing  beartily  at  little  Peony's  figure, 
was  Struck  with  a  new  idea. 

„You  look  exactly  like  a  snow-image, 
Peony,"  said  she,  „if  your  cheeks  were  not 
so  red.  And  that  puts  me  in  mind!  Let 
US  make  an  Image  out  of  snow,  —  an  image 
of  a  little  gurl,  —  and  it  shall  be  our  sister, 
and  shall  run  about  and  play  with  us  all 
winter  long.     Won't  it  be  nice?"       . 

„O,  yes!"  cried  Peony,  as  plainly  as  he 
could  speak,  for  he  was  but  a  little  boy. 
„That  will  be  nice!  And  mamma  shall 
See  it!" 

„Yes,"  answered  Violet;  „mamma  shall 
See  the  new  little  girL  But  she  must  not 
make  ber  come  into  tbe  wann  parlour;  for, 
you  know,  our  little  snow*sister  will  not 
love  the  warmth.'' 
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And  forthwith  the  children  began  this 
great  business  of  making  a  snow-image  that 
should  run  about;  while  tlieir  mother,  who 
was  sitting  at  the  window  and  overheard 
some  of  their  talk,  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  gravity  with  which  they  set  about  it. 
They  really  seemed  to  imagine  that  there 
wonld  be  no  difBculty  whatever  in  creating 
a  live  little  girl  out  of  the  snow.  And,  to 
say  the  truth,  if  miracles  are  ever  to  be 
wrought,  it  will  be  by  putting  our  hands  to 
the  work  in  precisely  such  a  simple  and 
undoubting  frame  of  mind  as  that  in  which 
Violet  and  Peony  now  undertook  to  perform 
one,  without  so  much  as  knowing  that  it 
was  a  miracle.  Sothought  the  mother;  and 
thonght,  likewise,  that  the  new  snow,  just 
fallen  from  heaven,  would  be  excellent  ma- 
terials  to  make  new  beings  of,  if  it  were  not 
so  very  cold.  She  gazed  at  the  children  a 
moment  longer,  delighting  to  watch  their 
liitle  figures,  —  the  girl,  tall  for  her  age, 
graceful  and  agile,  and  so  delicately  colour- 
ed  that  she  looked  like  a  cheerful  thought, 
more  than  a  physical  reality,  —  while  Pe- 
ony expanded  in  breadth  rather  than  height, 
and  rolled  along  on  bis  short  and  sturdy 
legs,  as  substantial  as  an  elephant,  though 
not  quite  so  big.  Then  the  mother  resumed 
her  work.  What  it  was  I  forget;  but  she 
was  either  trimming  a  silken  bonnet  for 
Violet ,  or  daming  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
little  Peony's  short  legs.  Again,  however, 
and  again,  and  yet  othcr  agains,  she  could 
not  help  turning  her  head  to  the  window, 
to  See  how  the  children  got  on  with  their 
snow-image. 

Indeed,  it  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
sight,  those  bright  little  souls  at  their  tasks ! 
Moreover,  it  was  really  wonderful  to  observe 
how  knowingly  and  skilfully  they  managed 
the  matter.  Violet  assumed  the  chief  di- 
rection,  and  told  Peony  what  to  do,  while, 
with  her  own  delicate  fingers,  she  shaped 
out  all  the  nicer  parts  of  the  snow-figure. 
It  seemed,  in  fact,  not  so*  much  to  be  made 
by  the  children,  as  to  grow  up  under  their 
hands,  while  they  were  playing  and  prat- 
tling  about  it.  Their  mother  was  quite  sur- 
prised  at  this;  and  the  longer  she  looked, 
the  more  surprised  she  grew. 

„What  remarkable  children  mine  are!" 
thought  she,  smiling  with  a  mother's  pride; 
and  smiling  at  herseif,  too,  for  being  so 
proud  of  them.  „What  other  children  could 
have  made  anything  so  like  a  little  girl's 


figure  out  of  snow,  at  the  firsttrial?  Well; 
—  but  now  I  must  finish  Peony's  new  frock, 
for  bis  grandfather  is  Coming  to-morrow, 
and  I  want  the  little  fellow  to  look  band- 
some." 

So  she  took  up  the  frock,  and  was  soon 
as  busily  at  work  again  with  her  needle  as 
the  two  children  with  their  snow-image.  But 
still,  as  the  needle  travelled  hither  and  thither 
through  the  seams  of  the  dress,  the  mother 
made  her  toil  light  and  happy  by  listening 
to  the  airy  voices  of  Violet  and  Peony. 
They  kept  talking  to  one  another  all  the 
time,  their  tongues  being  quite  as  activc  as 
their  feet  and  hands.  Except  at  intervals, 
she  could  not  distinctly  hear  what  was  said, 
but  had  merely  a  sweet  Impression  that  they 
were  in  a  most  loving  mood,  and  were  en- 
joying  themselves  highly,  and  that  the  bu- 
siness of  making  the  snow-image  went  pros- 
perously  on.  Now  and  then,  however, 
Violet  and  Peony  happened  to  raise  their 
voices,  the  words  were  as  aiidible  as  if  they 
had  been  spoken  in  the  very  parlour  where 
the  mother  sat.  O,  how  delightfully  those 
words  echoed  in  her  heart,  even  though  they 
meant  nothing  so  very  wise  or  wonderful, 
after  all! 

But  you  must  know  a  mother  listens  with 
her  heart ,  much  more  than  with  her  ears ; 
and  thus  she  is  often  delighted  with  the 
trills  of  celestial  music ,  when  other  people 
can  hear  nothing  of  the  kind. 

„Peony,  Peony!"  cried  Violet  to  her 
brother,  who  had  gone  to  another  part  of 
the  garden,  „bring  me  some  of  that  fresh 
snow,  Peony,  from  the  veryfurthest  corner, 
where  we  have  not  been  trampling.  I  want 
it  to  shape  our  little  snow-sister's  bosom 
with.  You  know  that  part  must  be  quite 
pure,  just  as  it  came  out  of  the  sky!" 

„Here  it  is,  Violet!"  answered  Peony, 
in  bis  bluff  tone,  —  but  a  very  sweet  tone, 
too,  —  as  he  came  floundering  through  the 
half-trodden  driils.  „Here  is  the  snow  for 
her  little  bosom.  Oh,  Violet,  how  beauti- 
ful  she  begins  to  look!" 

„Yes,"  said  Violet,  thoughtfuUy  and  qui- 
etly ;  „our  snow-sister  does  look  very  lovely. 
I  did  not  quite  know,  Peony,  that  we  could 
make  such  a  sweet  little  girl  as  this." 

The  mother,  as  she  listened,  thought  how 
fit  and  delightful  an  incident  it  would  be,  if 
fairies,  or,  still  better,  if  angel-children  were 
to  come  from  paradise,  and  play  invisibly 
with  her  own  darlings,  and  help  them  to 
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niake  their  snow-image,  giving  it  the  fea- 
tures  of  celestial  babyhood!  Violet  andPeony 
would  not  be  aware  of  their  immortal  play- 
mates,  only  they  would  see  that  the  Image 
grew  very  beautiful  while  they  worked  at 
it,  and  would  think  that  they  themselves 
had  done  it  all. 

„My  little  girl  and  boy  deserve  such  play- 
mates,  if  mortal  children  everdid!"  saidthe 
mother  to  herseif;  and  then  she  smiled  again 
at  her  own  motherly  pride. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  seized  upon  her 
Imagination;  and,  ever  and  anon,  she  took 
a  glimpse  out  of  the  window,  half  dreaming 
that  8he  might  see  the  golden-haired  child- 
ren of  Paradise  sporting  with  her  own  gold- 
en-haired Violet  and  bright-cheeked  Peony. 

Now,  for  a  few  moments,  there  was  a 
busy  and  eamest,  but  indistinct  hum  of  the 
two  children's  voices,  as  Violet  and  Peony 
wrought  together  with  one  happy  consent. 
Violet  still  seemed  to  be  the  guiding  spirit; 
while  Peony  acted  rather  as  a  labourer,  and 
brought  her  the  snow  from  far  and  near. 
And  yet  the  little  urchin  evidently  had  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  matter  too! 

„Peony,  Peony!"  cried  Violet;  for  her 
brother  was  again  at  the  other  side  of  the 
garden.  ,.Bring  me  those  light  wreaths  of 
snow  that  have  rested  on  the  lower  branches 
of  the  pear-tree.  You  can  clamber  on  the 
snow-drift,  Peony,  and  reach  them  easily. 
I  must  have  them  to  make  some  ringlets 
for  our  snow-sister's  head!" 

„Here  they  are,  Violet,"  answered  the 
little  boy.  „Take  care  you  do  not  break 
them.  Well  done !  Well  done  I  How  pretty !" 

„Does  she  not  look  sweetly?"  said  Vio- 
let, with  a  very  satisfied  tone;  „and  now 
we  must  have  some  little  shining  bits  of  ice, 
to  make  the  brightness  of  her  eyes.  She  is 
not  finished  yet.  Mamma  will  see  how  very 
beautiful  she  is;  but  papa  will  say,  „Tushl 
nonsense!  —  come  in  out  of  the  cold!" 

„Let  US  call  mamma  to  look  out,"  said 
Peony ;  and  then  he  shouted  lustily,  „Mam- 
ma! mamma !!  mamma! !!  Look  out,  and 
see  what  a  nice  'ittle  girl  we  are  making!" 

The  mother  put  down  her  work  for  an 
instant,  and  looked  ont  of  the  window.  But 
it  so  happened  that  the  sun  —  for  this  was 
one  of  the  shortest  days  of  the  whole  year 
—  had  sunk  so  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the 
World,  that  his  setting  shine  came  obliquely 
into  the  lady's  eyes.  So  she  was  dazzled, 
you  must  understand,  and  could  not  very 


distinctly  observe  what  was  in  the  garden. 
Still,  however,  through  all  that  bright,  blind- 
ing  dazzle  of  the  sun  and  the  new  snow, 
she  beheld  a  small  wbite  figure  in  the  gar- 
den ,  that  seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  deal 
of  human  likeness  about  it.  And  she  saw 
Violet  and  Peony,  —  indeed,  she  looked 
raore  at  them  than  at  the  image,  —  she  saw 
the  two  children  still  at  work;  Peony  bring- 
ing  fresh  snow,  and  Violet  applying  it  to 
the  figure  as  scientifically  as  a  sculptor  adds 
clay  to  his  model.  Indistinctly  as  she  dis- 
cemed  the  snow-child,  the  mother  thought 
to  herseif  that  never  before  was  there  a 
snow-figure  so  cunnipgly  made,  nor  ever 
such  a  dear  little  girl  and  boy  to  make  it 

„They  do  everything  better  than  other 
children,"  said  she,  very  complacently.  „No 
wonder  they  make  better  snow-imagesi" 

She  sat  down  again  to  her  work,  and 
made  as  much  haste  with  it  as  possible; 
because  twilight  would  soon  come,  and  Pe- 
on/s  frock  was  not  yet  finished,  and  grand- 
father  was  expected,  by  railroad,  pretty  early 
in  the  moming.  Faster  and  faster,  there- 
fore,  went  her  flying  fingers.  The  children, 
likewise,  kept  busily  at  work  in  the  garden, 
and  still  the  mother  listened,  whenever  she 
could  catch  a  word.  She  was  amused  to 
observe  how  their  little  imaginations  had 
got  mixed  up  with  what  they  were  doing, 
and  were  carried  away  by  it.  They  seemed 
positively  to  think  that  the  snow-chüd  would 
run  about  and  play  with  them. 

„What  a  nice  playmate  she  will  be  for 
US,  all  winter  long!"  said  Violet  „I  hope 
papa  will  not  be  afraid  of  her  giving  us  a 
cold!    Shan't  you  loveher  dearly,  Peony?" 

„Oh,  yes!"  cried  Peony.  „And  I  will 
hug  her,  and  she  shall  sit  down  close  by 
me,  and  drink  some  of  my  warm  milk !" 

„Oh,  no,  Peony!"  answered  Violet,  with 
grave  wisdom.  „That  will  not  do  at  all. 
Warm  milk  will  not  be  wholesome  for  our 
little  snow-sister.  Little  snow^people,  like 
her,  eat  nothing  birt  icicles.  No,  no,  Peony; 
we  must  not  give  her  anything  warm  to 
drink." 

There  was  a  minute  or  two  of  silence ; 
for  Peony,  whose  short  legs  were  never 
weary,  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  again  to 
the  other  side  of  the  garden.  All  of  a  sud- 
den,  Violet  cried  out,  loudly  and  joyfully. 

„Look  here,  Peony!  Come  qui^yl  A 
light  has  been  shining  on  her  cheek  out  of 
that  rose-coloured   doud!    and  the  coloor 
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does  not  go   away!      Is  not    that    bean- 
tiful?" 

„Yes,  it  is  bean-ti-ful,"  answered  Peony, 
prononncing  the  three  syll^bles  witb  delib- 
erateaccuracy.  „Oh,  Violet,  only  look  at 
her  hair!     It  is  all  like  goldl*' 

„Oh,  certainly,"  said  Violet,  with  tran- 
qnillity,  as  if  it  were  very  much  a  matter 
of  coorse.  „That  colour,  you  know,  comes 
from  the  golden  clouds  that  we  see  up  there 
in  the  sky.  She  is  almost  finished  now. 
But  her  lips  must  be  made  very  red,  — 
redder  than  her  cheeks.  Perhaps,  Peony, 
it  will  make  them  red  if  we  both  kiss  them  !^^ 

Accordingly,  the  raofher  b^ard  two  smart 
little  smacks ,  as  if  both  her  children  were  i 
kissing  the  snow-image  on  its  frozen  mouth. 
Bat,  as  this  did  not  seem  to  make  the  lips 
quite  red  enough,  Violet  next  proposed  that 
the  snow-child  should  be  invited  to  kiss 
Peony's  scarlet  cheek. 

„Come,  'ittle  snow-sister,  kiss  me!"  cried 
Peony. 

„There!  she  has  kissed  yon,"  added  Vio- 
let, „and  now  her  lips  are  very  red.  And 
she  blushed  a  little,  too!^ 

„O,  what  a  cold  kiss!"  cried  Peony. 

Just  then  there  came  a  breeze  of  the 
pure  west  wind,  sweeping  through  the  gar- 
den  and  rattling  the  parlour  Windows.  It 
sounded  so  wintry  cold,  that  the  mother  was 
about  to  tap  on  the  window-pane  with  her 
thirabled  finger,  to  summon  the  two  children 
in,  when  they  both  cried  out  to  her  with 
one  voice.  The  tone  was  not  a  tone  of 
surprise ,  although  they  were  evidently  a 
good  deal  excited ;  it  appeared,  rather,  as  if 
they  were  very  much  rejoiced  at  some  event 
that  had  now  happened,  but  which  they  had 
been  looking  for,  and  had  reckoned  npon 
all  along. 

„Mamma!  mamma!  We  havo  finished 
our  little  snow-sister,  and  she  is  running 
about  the  garden  with  us!" 

„What  imaginative  little  beings  my 
children  are,"  thought  the  mother,  puttin g 
the  last  few  stitches  into  Peony's  frock. 
„And  it  is  stränge,  too,  that  they  make  me 
almost  as  much  a  child  as  they  themselves 
are.  I  can  hardly  help  believing,  now,  that 
the  snow-image  has  really  come  to  life." 

„Dear  mamma !"  cried  Violet,  „pray  look 
out,  and  see  what  a  sweet  playmate  we 
have ! " 

The  mother,  being  thus  entreated,  could 
no  longer  delay  to  look  forth  from  the  win- 


dow.  The  sun  was  now  gone  out  of  tho 
sky,  leaving,  however,  a  rieh  inheritance  of 
bis  brightness  amongt  hose  purple  and  gold- 
en clouds  which  make  the  sunsets  of  win- 
ter  so  magnificent.  But  there  was  not  the 
slightest  gleam  or  dazzle  either  on  the  Win- 
dow or  on  the  snow;  so  that  the  good  lady 
could  look  all  over  the  garden,  and  see 
everything  and  everybody  in  it.  And  what 
do  you  think  she  saw  there?  Violet  and 
Peony,  of  course,  her  own  two  darling 
children.  Ah,  but  whom  or  what  did  she  see 
besides?  Why,  if  you  will  believe  me,  there 
was  a  small  flgure  of  a  girl,  dressed  all  in 
white,  with  rose-tinged  cheeks  and  ringlets 
of  golden  hue,  playing  about  the  garden 
with  the  two  children!  A  stranger  though 
she  was,  the  child  seemed  to  be  on  as  fami- 
Har  terms  with  Violet  and  Peony,  and  they 
with  her,  as  if  all  the  three  had  been  play- 
mates  during  the  wholo  of  their  little  lives. 
The  mother  thought  to  herseif  that  it  must 
certainly  be  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
neighbours,  and  that,  seeing  Violet  and 
Peony  in  the  garden,  the  child  had  run 
across  the  street  to  play  with  them.  So  this 
kind  lady  went  to  the  door,  intending  to  in- 
vite  the  little  runaway  into  her  comfortable 
parlour;  for,  now  that  the  sunshine  was 
withdrawn,  the  atmosphere  out-of-doors  was 
already  growing  very  cold. 

But,  after  opening  the  house-door,  she 
stood  an  instant  on  the  threshold,  hesitating 
whether  she  onght  to  ask  the  child  to  come 
in,  or  whether  she  should  even  speak  to  her. 
Indeed,  she  almost  doubted  whether  it  were 
a  real  child,  after  all,  or  only  a  light  wreath 
of  the  new-fallen  snow,  blown  hither  and 
thither  about  the  garden  by  the  intensely 
cold  west  wind.  There  was  certainly  some- 
thing  very  singular  in  the  aspect  of  the 
little  stranger.  Among  all  the  children  of 
the  neighbourhood,  the  lady  could  remember 
no  such  face,  with  its  pure  white  and  deli- 
cate  rose-colour,  and  the  golden  ringlets 
tossing  about  the  forehead  and  cheeks.  And 
as  for  her  dress,  which  was  entirely  of  white, 
and  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  it  was  such  as 
no  reasonable  woman  would  put  upon  a 
little  girl,  when  sending  her  out  to  play  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  It  made  this  kind 
and  careful  mother  shiver  only  to  look  at 
those  small  feet,  with  nothing  in  the  world 
on  them ,  except  a  very  thin  pair  of  white 
Slippers.  Nevertheless ,  airily  as  she  was 
clad,  the  child  seemed  to  feel  not  the  slightest 
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inconvenience  from  the  cold,  but  danced  so 
lightly  over  the  snow,  that  the  tips  of  her 
toes  left  hardly  a  print  in  its  surface,  while 
Vi  ölet  could  but  just  keep  paee  with  her, 
and  Peony's  short  legs  compelled  him  to  lag 
behind. 

Once,  in  the  course  of  their  play,  the 
Strange  child  placed  herseif  between  Violet 
and  Peony,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each,  skip- 
ped  merrily  forward,  and  they  along  with 
her.  Almost  immediately,  howevor,  Peony 
pulled  away  his  little  fist,  and  began  to  rub 
it  as  if  the  lingers  were  tingling  with  cold, 
while  Violet  also  released  herseif,  though 
with  less  abruptness,  gravely  remarking  that 
it  was  better  not  to  take  hold  of  hands. 
The  white-robed  darosel  said  not  a  word, 
but  danced  about  just  as  merrily  as  before. 
If  Violet  and  Peony  did  not  choose  to  play 
with  her,  she  could  make  just  as  good  a 
playmate  of  the  brisk  and  cold  west  wind, 
which  kept  blowing  her  all  about  the  gar- 
den,  and  took  such  liberties  with  her,  that 
they  seemed  to  have  been  friends  for  a  long 
time.  All  this  while,  the  mother  stood  on 
the  threshold,  wondering  how  a  little  girl 
could  look  so  much  like  a  flying  snow-drift, 
or  how  a  snow-drift  could  look  so  very  like 
a  b'ttle  girl. 

She  called  Violet,  and  whispercd  to  her. 

„Violet,  my  darling,  what  is  this  child's 
name?"  asked  she.     „Does  she  live  near 

US?" 

„Why,  dearest  mamma,"  answered  Vio- 
let, laughing  to  think  that  her  mother  did 
not  comprehend  so  very  piain  an  affair, 
„this  is  OUT  little  snow-sister,  whom  we 
have  just  been  making." 

„Yes ,  dear  mamma ,"  cried  Peony,  run- 
ning  to  his  mother,  and  looking  up  simply 
into  her  face,  „this  is  our  snow-image!  Is 
it  not  a  nice  'ittle  child?" 

At  this  instant  a  flock  of  snow-birds 
came  flitting  through  the  air.  As  wa3  very 
natural,  they  avoided  Violet  and  Peony; 
but  —  andnhis  looked  stränge  —  they  flew 
at  once  to  the  white-robed  child,  fluttered 
eagerly  about  her  head,  alighted  on  her 
Shoulders,  and  seemed  to  claim  her  as  an 
old  acquaintance.  She,  on  her  part,  was 
evidently  as  glad  to  see  these  little  birds, 
old  Winter's  grandchildren,  as  they  were  to 
See  her,  and  welcomed  them  by  holding  out 
both  her  hands.  Hereupon  they  each  and 
all  tried  to  alight  on  her  two  palms  and 
ten  sniall  fingers  and  thumbs,  crowding  one 


another  off  with  an  immense  fluttering  of 
their  tiny  wings.  One  dear  little  bird  nest- 
led  tenderly  in  her  bosom ;  another  put  its 
bin  to  her  lips.  They  were  as  joyous  all 
the  while,  and  seemed  as  much  in  Üieir  ele- 
ment,  as  you  may  have  seen  them  when 
sporting  with  a  snow-storm. 

Violet  and  Peony  stood  laughing  at  this 
pretty  sight;  for  they  enjoyed  the  merry 
time  which  their  new  playmate  was  having 
with  these  small-winged  visitants,  almost  as 
much  as  if  they  themselves  took  part  in  it. 

„Violet,"  said  her  mother,  greatly  per- 
plexed,  „teil  me  the  tnith,  without  any  jest. 
Who  is  this  little  girl  ?" 

„My  darling  mamma,"  answered  Violet, 
looking  seriously  into  her  mother's  face,  and 
apparently  surprised  that  she  should  need 
any  further  explanation ,  „  I  have  told  you 
truly  who  she  is.  It  is  our  little  snow- 
image,  which  Peony  and  I  have  been  mak- 
ing.    Peony  will  teil  you  so,  as  well  as  I." 

„Yos,  mamma,"  asseverated  Peony,  with 
much  gravity  in  his  crimson  little  phiz;  „this 
is  'ittle  snow-child.  Is  not  she  a  nice  one  ? 
But,  mamma,  her  hand  is,  oh,  so  very 
cold. " 

While  mamma  still  hesitated  what  to 
think  and  what  to  do,  the  street-gate  was 
thrown  open ,  and  the  father  of  Violet  and 
Peony  appeared,  wrapped  in  a  pilot-cloth 
sack,  with  a  für  cap  dravm  down  over  his 
ears,  and  the  thickest  of  gloves  upon  his 
hands.  Mr.  Lindsey  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  weary  and  yet  a  happy  look  in 
his  wind*flushed  and  frost-pinched  face,  as 
if  he  had  been  busy  all  the  day  long,  and 
was  glad  to  get  back  to  his  quiet  home. 
His  eyes  brightened  at  the  sight  of  his  wife 
and  children,  although  he  could  not  help  ut- 
tering  a  word  or  two  of  surprise,  at  finding 
the  whole  family  in  the  open  air,  on  so 
bleak  a  day,  and  after  sunset  too.  He  soon 
perceived  the  little  white  stranger,  sporting 
to  and  fro  in  the  garden  like  a  dancing 
snow-wreath,  and  the  flock  of  snow-birds 
fluttering  about  her  head. 

„Pray,  what  little  girl  may  that  be?" 
inquired  this  very  sensible  man.  „Surely 
her  mother  must  be  crazy,  to  let  her  go  out 
in  such  bitter  weather  as  it  has  been  to- 
day,  with  only  that  flimsy  white  gown,  and 
those  thin  slippers!" 

„My  dear  husband,"  said  his  wife,  „I 
know  no  more  about  the  little  thing  than 
you  do.     Some  neighbour's    child,  I  sup- 
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pose.  Our  Violet  and  Peony/*  she  added, 
laughing  at  herseif  for  repeating  so  absurd 
a  Story,  ,,insist  that  she  is  nothing  but  a 
snow- Image,  which  they  have  been  busy 
about  in  the  garden  almost  all  the  after- 
noon. " 

As  she  Said  this,  the  mother  glanced 
her  eyes  toward  the  spot  where  the  children's 
snow-image  had  been  made.  What  was  her 
surprise,  on  perceiving  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  so  much  labour!  — 
no  image  at  all!  —  no  piled-np  heap  of 
snow !  —  nothing  whatever,  save  the  prints 
of  little  foot-steps  around  a  vacant  space! 

,,This  is  very  stränge!"  said  she. 

„What  is  Strange,  dear  mother?"  asked 
Violet.  „Dear  father,  do  not  you  see  how 
it  is?  This  is  our  snow-image,  which  Pe- 
ony  and  I  have  made,  becanse  we  wanted 
another  playmate.     Did  not  we,  Peony?" 

„Yes,  papa,"  said  crimson  Peony.  „This 
be  our  'ittle  snow-sister.  Is  she  not  beau- 
ti-ful?    But  she  gave  me  such  a  cold  kiss!" 

„Pooh,  nonsense,  children!"  cned  their 
good,  honest  falber,  who,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy  intimated,  had  an  exoeedingly  common- 
sensible  way  of  looking  at  matters.  „Do 
not  teil  rae  of  making  live  figures  out  of 
snow.  Come,  wife;  this  little  stranger 
must  not  stay  out  in  the  bleak  air  a  moment 
longer.  We  will  bring  her  into  the  parlour ; 
and  you  shall  give  her  a  supper  of  warm 
bread  and  milk,  and  make  her  as  comfort- 
able  as  you  can.  Meanwhile,  I  will  inquire 
among  the  neighbours;  or,  if  necessary,  send 
the  dty-crier  about  the  streets,  to  give  no- 
tice  of  a  lost  child." 

So  saying,  this  honest  and  very  kind- 
hearted  man  was  going  toward  the  little 
white  damsel,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  World.  But  Violet  and  Peony,  each 
seizing  their  father  by  the  hand,  eamestly 
besought  him  not  to  make  her  come  in. 

,,Dear  father,"  cried  Violet,  putting  her- 
seif before  him,  „it  is  true  what  I  have  been 
telling  you !  This  is  our  little  snow-girl, 
and  she  cannot  live  any  longer  than  while 
she  breathes  the  cold  west  wind.  Do  not 
make  her  come  into  the  hot  room!" 

„Tes,  father,"  shouted  Peony,  stamping 
his  little  foot,  so  mightily  was  he  in  ear- 
nest,  „this  be  nothing  but  our  'ittle  snow- 
child!     She  will  not  love  the  hot  fire!" 

„Nonsense,  children;  nonsense,  nonsense!" 
cried  the  father,  half  vexed,  half  laugh- 
ing at  what  he  considered  their  foolish  ob- 


stinacy.  „Run  into  the  house,  this  moment ! 
It  is  too  late  to  play  any  longer,  now.  I 
must  take  care  of  this  little  girl  immediately, 
or  she  will  catch  her  death-acold„j 

„Husband!"   dear   husband!    „said   his 

wife,  in  a  low  voice,  —  for  she  had  been 

looking   narrowly  at  the   snow-child,   and 

was  more  perplexed  than  ever,  —  „there  is 

something  very  singiilar  in   all  this.     You 

will  think  me  foolish,  —  but  —  but  — 

'  may  it  not  be  that  some  invisible  angel  has 

been  attracted  by  the  simplicity  and  good 

faith  with  which  our  children  set  about  their 

I  undertaking?    May   he  not  have  spent  an 

j  hour  of  his  immortah'ty  in  playing  with  those 

I  dear  little  souls?  and  so  the  resnlt  is  what 

I  we  call  a  miracle.    No,  no!    Do  not  laugh 

,  at  me;  I  see  what  a  foolish  thought  it  is!" 

„My  dear  wife,"  replied  the  husband, 

laughing  heartily,  „you  are  as  much  a  child 

as  Violet  and  Peony." 

And  in  one  sense  so  she  was,  for  all 
through  life  she  had  kept  her  heart  füll  of 
childlike  simplicity  and  faith,  which  was  as 
pure  and  clear  as  crystal;  and,  looking  at 
all  matters  through  this  transparent  medium, 
she  sometimes  saw  truths  so  profound,  that 
other  people  laughed  at  them  as  nonsense 
and  absurdity. 

But  now  kind  Mr.  Lindsey  had  entered 
the  garden,  breaking  away  from  his  two 
children,  who  still  sent  their  shrill  voices 
after  him,  beseeching  him  to  let  the  snow- 
child  stay  and  enjoy  herseif  in  the  cold  west 
wind.  As  he  approached,  the  snow-birds 
took  to  flight.  The  little  white  damsel, 
also,  ßeä  backwards,  shaking  her  head,  as 
if  to  say,  „Pray,  do  not  touch  me!"  and 
roguishly,  as  it  appeared,  leading  him  through 
the  deepest  of  the  snow.  Once,  the  good 
man  ^umbled,  and  floundered  down  upon 
his  face,  so  that,  gathering  himself  up  again, 
with  the  snow  sticking  to  his  rough  pilot- 
cloth  sack,  he  looked  as  whit^  and  wintry 
as  a  snow-image  of  the  largest  size.  Some 
of  the  neighbours,  meanwhile,  seeing  him 
from  their  Windows,  wondered  what  could 
possess  poor  Mr.  Lindsey  to  be  running 
about  his  garden  in  pursuit  of  a  snow-drift, 
which  the  west  wind  was  driving  hithcr  and 
thither!  At  length,  after  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble,  he  chased  the  little  stranger  into  a 
comer,  where  she  could  not  possibly  escape 
him.  His  wife  had  been  looking  on,  and, 
it  being  nearly  twilight,  was  wonder-strnck 
to  observe  how  the  snow-child  gleamed  and 
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8parkled,  and  how  she  seemed  to  shed  a 
glow  all  round  about  her ;  and  when  driven 
into  a  oorner,  she  positively  glistened  like 
a  Star!  It  was  a  frostj  kind  of  brightness, 
too,  like  that  of  an  icicle  in  tbe  moonlight. 
The  wife  thought  it  stränge  that  good  Mr. 
Lindsey  should  see  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  8now-child*8  appearance, 

„Come,  you  odd  little  thingl'^  cried  the 
honest  man,  seizing  her  by  the  band,  „I 
have  caught  you  at  last,  and  will  make  you 
comfortable  in  spite  of  yourself.  We  will 
put  a  nice  warm  pair  of  worsted  stockings 
on  your  frozen  little  feet,  and  you  shall 
have  a  good  thick  shawl  to  wrap  yourself 
in.  Your  poor  white  nose,  I  am  afraid,  is 
actually  frost-bitten.  But  we  will  make  it 
all  right.     Come  along  inl^^ 

And  60,  with  a  most  benevolent  smile 
on  bis  sagacious  visage,  all  purple  as  it  was 
with  the  cold,  this  very  wellmeaning  gentle- 
man  took  the  snow-child  by  the  band  and 
led  hör  towards  the  house.  She  followed  bim, 
drooplngly  and  reluctant;  for  all  the  glow  and 
sparkle  was  gone  outofherfigure;  and  wbereas 
just  before  she  had  resembled  a  bright,  frosty, 
star-gemmed  evening,  with  a  crimson  gleam 
on  the  cold  horizon,  she  now  looked  as  duU 
and  languid  as  a  thaw.  As  kind  Mr.  Lind- 
sey led  her  up  the  Steps  of  the  door,  Violet 
and  Peony  looked  into  bis  face,  —  their 
eyea  füll  of  tears,  which  froze  before  tb^y 
could  run  down  their  cheeks,  —  and  again 
entreated  him  not  to  bring  their  snowimage 
into  the  house. 

„Not  bring  her  in !"  exclaimed  the  kind* 
hearted  man.  „Why,  you  are  crazy,  my 
little  Violet!  —  quite  crazy,  my  small  Pe- 
ony! She  is  so  cold,  already,  that  her  band 
has  almost  frozen  mine,  in  spiteofmy  thick 
gloves.  Would  you  have  her  free^  to 
death!" 

His  wife,  as  he  came  up  the  Steps,  had 
been  taking  another  long,  eamest,  almost 
awe-stricken  gaze  at  the  little  white  stranger. 
She  hardly  knew  whetber  it  was  a  dream 
or  no;  but  she  could  not  helpfancying  that 
she  saw  the  delicate  print  of  Violet's  fingers 
on  the  child's  neck.  It  looked  just  as  if, 
while  Violet  was  shaping  out  the  image, 
she  had  given  it  a  gentle  pat  with  her  band, 
and  had  neglected  to  smooth  the  Impression 
quite  away. 

„After  all,  husband,^^  said  the  motber,  re- 
curring  to  her  idea  that  the  angels  would 
be  as  much  delighted  to  play  with  Violet 


and  Peony  as  she  herseif  was,  „after  all, 
she  does  look  strangely  like  a  snow-image! 
I  do  believe  she  is  made  of  snow!" 

A  puff  of  the  west  wind  blew  against  the 
snow-child,  and  again  she  sparkled  like  a  star. 

„Snow!"  repeated  good  Mr.  Lindsey, 
drawing  tbe  reluctant  guest  over  his  hospi- 
table  tbresbold.  „No  wonder  she  looks  like 
snow.  She  is  bidf  frozen,  poor  little  thing! 
But  a  good  fire  will  put  everything  to  rights." 

Without  further  talk,  and  always  with 
the  same  best  intentions,  this  highly  benev- 
olent and  common-sensible  individual  led  the 
little  white  damsel  —  drooping,  drooping, 
drooping  more  and  more  —  out  of  the  frosty 
air,  and  into  his  comfortable  paiioar.  A 
Heidelberg  stove,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
intensely  buming  anthracite,  was  sending  a 
bright  gleam  through  the  isinglas»  of  its 
iron  door,  and  causing  the  vase  of  water  on 
its  top  to  fume  and  bnbble  with  excitement. 
A  warm,  sultry  smell  was  difiused  through- 
out  the  room.  A  thermometer  on  tbe  wall 
furthest  from  the  stove  stood  at  eighty  de- 
grees.  Tbe  parlour  was  hung  with  red 
curtains,  and  covered  with  a  red  oarpet,  and 
looked  just  as  warm  as  it  feit.  The  differ- 
ence  betwixt  tbe  atmosphere  here  and  the 
cold  wintry  twilight  out  of  doors ,  was  like 
steeping  at  once  from  Nova  Zembla  to  the 
hottest  part  of  India,  or  from  the  North 
Pole  into  an  oven.  Oh,  this  was  a  fine 
place  for  the  little  white  stranger! 

Tbe  common-sensible  man  placed  the 
snow-child  on  the  hearth-rug,  right  in  front 
of  the  hissing  and  fuming  stove. 

„Now  she  will  be  comfortable!"  cried 
Mr.  Lindsey,  rubbing  bis  hands  and  looking 
about  bim,  with  the  pleasantest  smile  you 
ever  saw.  „Make  yourself  at  horoe,  my 
cbüd." 

Sad,  sad  and  drooping,  looked  the  little 
white  maiden,  as  she  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug  ,  with  the  bot  blast  of  the  stove  strik- 
ing  through  her  like  a  pestilence.  Once  she 
threw  a  glance  wistfuÜy  toward  the  Win- 
dows, and  caught  a  glimpse,  through  its 
red  curtains,  of  the  snow-covered  roofe,  and 
the  Stars  glimmering  frostily,  and  all  the  de- 
licious  intensity  of  a  cold  night.  The  bleak 
wind  rattled  the  window-panes,  as  if  it  were 
summoning  her  to  come  fbrth.  But  there 
stood  the  snow-child ,  drooping  before  the 
bot  stove! 

But  the  common-sensible  man  saw  nothing 
amiss. 
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„Come.  wife,"  said  he,  „let  her  have  a 
pair  of  thick  stockings  and  a  woollen  shawl 
or  blanket  directly;  and  teil  Dora  to  give 
her  some  warm  supper  as  soon  as  the  milk 
boils.  Ton,  Violet  and  Peony,  amnse  your 
little  friend.  She  is  out  of  spirits,  you  see, 
at  finding  herseif  in  a  stränge  place.  For 
my  part,  I  will  go  around  among  the  neigh- 
bours,  and  find  out  where  she  belongs." 

The  tnother,  meanwhile,  had  gone  in 
search  c^  the  shawl  and  stockings ;  for  her 
own  view  of  the  matter,  however  subtle  and 
delicate,  had  given  way,  as  it  always  did, 
to  the  stnbbom  materialism  of  her  hnsband. 
Without  heeding  the  remonstrances  of  bis 
two  children,  who  still  kept  murmuring  that 
their  little  snow-sister  did  not  love  the 
warmth,  good  Mr.  Lindsey  took  bis  depar- 
ture,  shutting  the  parlour  door  carefully  be- 
hind  hiro.  Tuming  up  the  collar  of  bis  sack 
over  bis  ears,  he  emerged  from  the  house, 
and  had  barely  reached  the  street  gate,  when 
he  was  recalled  by  the  screams  of  Violet 
and  Peony ,  and  the  rapping  of  a  thimbled 
finger  against  the  parlour  Window. 

,,Hu8band!  husband!"  cried  bis  wife, 
showing  her  borror-striken  face  through  the 
window-panes.  „There  is  no  need  of  going 
for  the  child's  parents!" 

„We  told  you  so,  father!"  screamed  Violet 
and  Peony,  as  he  re-entered  the  parlour. 
„You  would  bring  her  in;  and  now  our 
poor  —  dear  —  beau-ti-ful  IKtle  snow-sister 
is  tbawedl" 

And  their  own  sweet  little  faces  were 
already  dissolved  in  tears;  so  that  their 
father,  seeing  what  stränge  things  occasion- 
ally  happen  in  this  every-day  world,  feit  not 
a  little  anxious  lest  bis  children  might  be 
going  to  thaw  tool  In  the  utmost  perplex- 
ity,  he  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  wife. 
She  could  only  reply,  that,  being  summoned 
to  the  parlour  by  the  cries  of  Violet  and 
Peony,  she  found  no  trace  of  the  little  white 
maiden,  unless  it  were  the  remains  of  a  heap 
of  snow,  which,  while  she  was  gazing  at  it, 
melted  quite  away  upon  the  bearth-rug. 

„And  there  you  see  all  that  is  lefl  of  it!'< 
added  she,  pointing  to  a  pool  of  water  in 
front  of  the  stove. 

„Yes,  father,"  said  Violet,  lookingreproach- 


fully  at  bim,  through  her  tears,  „there  is 
all  that  is  left  of  our  dear  little  snow-sister !" 
^Naughty  father!"  cried  Peony,  stamping 
his  foot,  and  —  I  shudder  to  say  —  shak- 
ing  his  little  fist  at  the  common-sensible  man. 
„We  told  you  how  it  would  be!  What  for 
did  you  bring  her  in?" 

And  the  Heidelberg  stove,  through  the 
isinglass  of  its  door,  seemed  to  glare  at  good 
Mr.  Lindsey,  like  a  red-eyed  demon,  triumph- 
ing  in  the  mischief  which  it  had  done! 

This,  you  will  observe,  was  one  of  those 
rare  cases,  which  yet  will  occasionally  happen, 
where  common-sense  finds  itself  at  fault. 
The  remarkable  story  of  the  snow-image, 
though  to  that  sagacious  class  of  people  to 
whom  good  Mr.  Lindsey  belongs  it  may 
seem  but  a  childish  affair,  is,  nevertheless, 
capable  of  being  moralized  in  various  methods, 
greatly  for  their  edification.  One  of  its  les- 
sons,  for  instance,  might  be,  that  it  behoves 
men ,  and  specially  men  of  benevolence ,  to 
consider  well  what  they  are  about,  and,  be- 
fore  acting  on  their  philanthropic  purposes,  to 
be  quite  sure  that  they  comprehend  the  na- 
ture  and  all  the  relations  of  the  business  in 
band.  What  has  been  established  as  an 
Clement  of  good  to  one  being  may  prove 
absolute  mischief  to  another;  even  as  the 
warmth  of  the  parlour  was  proper  enougb 
for  children  of  flesh  and  blood ,  like  Violet 
and  Peony,  —  though  by  no  means  very 
wholesome,  even  for  them,  —  but  involved 
nothing  short  of  annihilation  to  the  unfor- 
tunate  snow-image. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  teaching  any- 

thing  to   wise  men   of  good  Mr.  Lindsey's 

stamp.    They  know  everything  —  oh,    to 

be  sure !  —  everything  that  has  been ,  and 

everything  that  is,  and  everything  that,  by 

any  future  possibility,  can  be.    And  should 

!  some  phenomenon   of  nature  or  providence 

i  transcend  their  System,  they  will  not  recog- 

1  nize  it,  even  if  it  come  to  pass  under  their 

'  very  noses, 

!       „Wife,**  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  after  a  fit  of 

I  silence,  „see  what  a  quantity  on  snow  the 

I  children  have  brought  in  of  their  feet!     It 

has  made   quite  a  puddle   here  before   the 

stove.    Pray  teil  Dora  to  bring  some  towels 

and  sop  it  up!" 
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MAGNETISM  AMONG  THE  SHAKERS. 

One  of  the  brethren  from  n  Shaker  settle- 
ment  in  our  neighbourhood,  called  on  us 
ihe  other  day.  I  was  staying  with  a  friend, 
in  whose  atmosphere  there  is  a  moral  power, 
analogous  to  some  chemical  test,  which  eli- 
cits  from  every  form  of  humanity  whatever 
of  sweet  and  genial  is  in  it.  Our  visitor 
was  an  old'acquaintance,  and  an  old  member 
of  bis  Order,  having  joined  it  more  than  forty 
years  ago  with  bis  wife  and  two  children. 
I  have  known  marked  individuals  among 
these  people,  and  yet  it  surprises  me  when 
I  see  an  original  stamp  of  character,  siirviv- 
ing  tbe  extinguishing  monotony  of  life ,  or 
rather  suspended  aniroation  among  them. 
What  God  has  impressed  man  cannot  efface. 
To  a  child's  eye ,  each  leaf  of  a  tree  is  like 
the  other;  to  a  philosopber^s  each  has  its 
distinctive  mark.  Our  fiiend  W.'s  individu- 
ality  might  have  strack  a  careless  observer. 
He  has  nothing  of  the  angular,  crusty,  silent 
aspect  of  most  of  bis  yea  and  nay  brethren, 
who  have  a  perfect  conviction  that  they  have 
dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  and  found 
the  pearl  tmth,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
World  look  npon  them  as  at  the  bottom  of 
a  well  indeed;  bat  without  the  pearl,  and 
with  only  so  mnch  light  as  may  come  in 
throngh  the  little  apertare  that  communicates 
with  the  outward  world.  Neither  are  quite 
right ;  the  Shaker  has  no  monopoly  of  truth 
or  hoHness,  but  we  believe  he  has  enough 
of  both  to  light  a  dnsky  path  to  heaven. 

Friend  Wilcox  is  a  man  of  no  pretension 
whatever;  but  content  in  conscious  mediocrity. 
We  were  at  dinner  when  he  came  in;  but 
friend  Wilcox  is  too  childlike  or  too  simple, 
to  be  disturbed  by  any  observances  of  con- 
ventional  politeness.  He  declined  an  invi- 
tation  to  dine,  saying  he  had  eaten  and  was 
not  hungry,  and  seated  himself  in  the  Cor- 
ner, aftcr  depositing  some  apples  on  the 
table,  of  rare  size  and  beauty.  ,J  have 
bronght  some  notions,  too,"  he  said,  „for 
you,  B  —  , "  and  he  f ook  from  bis  ample 
pocket  his  handkerchief,   in  which  he  had 


tied  up  a  parcel  of  sugar  plums  and  pepper- 
raints.  B —  accepted  them  most  affably,  and 
without  any  apparent  recoiling,  shifted  them 
from  the  old  man's  handkerchief  to  an  empty 
plate  beside  her.  „EEalf  of  them,''  he  said, 
„remember,  B — ,  are  for  — .  You  both 
played  and  sung  to  me  last  summer  —  I  don't 
forget  it.  She  is  a  likely  woman,  and  makes 
the  music  sound  almost  as  good  as  when  I 
was  young!" 

This  was  enthusiasm  in  the  old  Shaker; 
but  to  US  it  sounded  strangely,  who  knew 
that  she  who  had  so  kindly  condescended  to 
call  back  brother  Wilcox's  youth,  had  hdd 
crowds  entranced  by  her  genius.  Brother 
Wilcox  is  a  genial  old  man,  and  fifty  years 
of  abstinence  from  the  world's  pleasures  has 
not  made  him  forget  or  contemn  them.  He 
resembles  the  jolly  friars  in  conventual  life, 
who  never  resist,  and  are  therefore  allowed 
to  go  without  bits  or  reins,  and  in  a  very 
easy  hamess.  There  is  no  galling  in  re- 
straint  where  there  is  no  desire  for  freedom. 
It  is  the  „immortal  longings"  that  make  the 
friction  in  life.  After  dinner,  B  — ,  at  brother 
Wilcox's  request,  säte  down  to  the  piano, 
and  played  for  him  the  various  tunes  that 
were  the  favourites  in  rustic  Inland  life  forty . 
years  ago.  First  the  Highland  reel,  thfok 
,,Money  Musk." 

,,I  remember  who  I  danced  that  with," 
he  said,  ^Sophy  Drury.  The  ball  was  held 
in  the  school  room  at  Feeding  fields.  She 
is  tight  bullt,  and  cheeks  as  red  as  a  rose 
Cpast  and  pi*esent  were  confounded  in  brother 
Wilcox's  Imagination).  I  went  home  with 
Sophy  —  it  was  as  light  as  day,  and  near 
upon  day  —  them  was  pleasant  times!" 
concluded  the  old  man,  bat  without  one 
sigh  of  regret  and  with  a  gleam  of  light 
from  his  tw  inkling  gray  eye. 

,, There  have  been  no  such  pleasant  times 
since,  brother  Wilcox,  has  there?"  asked 
B  — ,  with  assnmed  or  real  sympathy. 

„I  can't  say  that,  it  has  been  all  along 
pleasant.  I  have  had  what  others  call  Gros- 
ses, but  I  don't  look  at  them  that  way  — 
what  's  the  use?" 
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The  old  man's  philoaophy  strack  me, 
There  was  no  record  of  a  cross  in  his  round 
jolly  face.  „Were  you  married,"  I  asked, 
„when  you  joined  the  Shakers?" 

„Oh,  yes;  I  married  at  twenty  —  it's 
never  too  soon  nor  too  late  to  do  right,  you 
know,  and  it  was  right  for  me  to  roarry 
according  to  the  light  I  had  then.  May  be 
you  think  it  was  a  cross  to  part  from  roy 
wife  —  all  men  don't  take  it  so  —  but  I 
own  I  should;  I  liked  Eunice.  She  is  a 
peaceable  woman,  and  we  lived  in  unity, 
but  it  was  rather  hard  times,  and  we  feit 
a  call  to  join  the  brethren,  and  so  we  walked 
out  of  the  World  together,  and  took  our  two 
children  with  us.  In  the  Society  she  was 
the  ürst  woman  handy  in  all  cases/^ 

„And  she  is  still  with  you?" 

„No.  Our  girl  took  a  notion  and  went 
oflT,  and  got  married,  and  my  wife  went  after 
her  —  that  's  natural  for  mothers,  you  know, 
I  went  after  Eunice,  and  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  come  back,  and  she  feit  so;  but  it's 
hard  rooting  out  mother-love ;  It  's  planted 
deep,  and  spreads  wide;  so  I  lefl  her  to 
nature,  and  troubled  myself  no  raore  about 
it,  for  what  was  the  use?  My  son,  too, 
took  a  liking  to  a  young  English  girl  that 
was  one  of  our  sisters  —  may  be  you  have 
Seen  her?"  We  had  all  seen  her  and  ad- 
mired  her  fresh  English  beauty,  and  deplored 
her  fate.  „Well,  she  was  a  picture,  and 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men ,  as  good 
ns  she  was  handsome.  They  went  off  to- 
gether ;  I  could  not  much  blame  them,  and  I 
took  no  Steps  after  thera  —  for  what  was 
the  use?  But  come,  strike  up  again;  play 
„Haste  to  the  wedding." 

B —  obeyed,  and  our  old  friend  sang  or 
chanted  a  lowaccompaniment;  in  which  the 
dancing  tune  and  the  Shaker  nasal  chant 
were  ludicrously  mingled.  B —  played  all 
his  favonrite  airs,  and  then  said,  „You  do 
love  dancing,  brother  Wilcox?" 

„Yes,  tp  be  sure  —  ,praise  him  in  the 
cymbals  and  dancesi'" 

„Oh,  but  I  mean  such  dances  as  we  have 
here.  Would  not  you  like,  brother  Wilcox, 
to  come  over  and  see  us  dance?" 

„Why,  may  be  I  should." 

,yÄ.nd  would  not  you  like  to  dance  with 
one  of  wr  pretty  young  ladies,  brother 
Wilcox?'* 

„May  be  I  should;"  the  old  man's  face 
lit  up  joyously  —  but  he  srailed  and  shook 
his  head,  „they  would  not  let  me,  they  would 


not  let  me."  Perhaps  the  oldShaker's  Imagin- 
ation wandered  for  a  moment  from  the 
very  straight  path  of  the  brotherhood,  but  it 
was  but  a  moment.  His  fiace  reverted  tö  its 
placid  passiveness,  and  he  said,  „I  am  per- 
fectly  content.  I  have  enough  to  eat  and 
drink  —  everything  good  after  its  kind,  too 

—  good  clothes  to  wear,  a  warm  bed  to 
sleep  in ,  and  just  as  much  work  as  I  like, 
and  no  more."    „All  this,  and  heaven  too," 

—  of  which  the  old  man  feit  perfectly  sure 

—  was  quite  enough  to  fill  the  measure  of 
a  Shaker's  desires. 

„Now,"  said  he,  „you  think  so  much  of 
your  dances,  I  wish  you  could  see  one  of 
our  young  sisters  dance,  when  we  go  up  to 
Mount  Holy.  She  has  the  whirling  gift; 
she  will  spin  round  like  a  top,  on  one  foot, 
for  half  an  hour,  all  the  while  seeing  visions, 
and  receiving  revelations." 

This  whirling  is  a  recent  gift  of  the 
Shakers.  The  few  „world's  folk"  who  have 
been  permitted  to  see  its  exhibition,  compare 
its  subjects  to  the  whirling  Dervishes. 

„Have  you  any  other  new  Inspiration?" 
I  asked. 

„Gifts,  you  mean?  Oh,  yes;  we  have 
visionists,  It  's  a  wonderful  mystery  to  me. 
I  never  was  much  for  looking  into  myste- 
ries  —  they  rather  scare  me!"  Naturally 
enough,  poor  childlike  old  mani 

„What,  brother  Wilcox,"  I  asked,  „do 
you  mean  by  a  visionist?" 

„I  can't  exactly  explain,"  he  replied. 
„They  see  things  that  the  natural  eye  can't 
see,  and  hear^  and  touch,  and  taste,  with 
inward  senses.  As  for  me,  I  never  had  any 
kind  of  gifts,  but  a  contented  mind,  and  Sub- 
mission to  those  in  authority,  and  I  don't 
see  at  all  into  this  new  mystery.  It  makes 
me  of  a  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.  I  '11 
teil  you  how  it  acts.  Last  summer  I  was 
among  our  brethren  in  York  State,  and  when 
I  was  Coming  away,  I  went  down  into  the 
garden  to  take  leave  of  a  young  brother  there. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  carry  something  for 
him  to  Vesta.  Vesta  is  a  young  sister, 
famous  for  her  spiritual  gifts,  whirling,  &c." 
I  could  have  added,    for  I  had  Feen  Vesta 

—  for  other  less  questionable  gifts  in  the 
World 's  estimation  —  a  hght  graceful  figure, 
graceful  even  in  the  Shaker  straight  jacket, 
and  a  face  like  a  young  Sibyl's.  „Well," 
continued  brother  Wilcox,  „he  put  his  band 
in  his  pocket,  as  if  to  take  out  something, 
and  then  stretching  it  to  me,  he  said,  ,^1  want 
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you  to  gire  this  white  pear  to  Vesta."  I  feit 
to  take  something,  thongh  I  saw  notbing, 
and  a  sort  of  strickling  beat  ran  tbrongh  me ; 
and  even  now,  wben  I  tbink  of  it,  I  have 
tbe  same  feeling,  fainter,  but  tbe  same. 
Wben  I  got  bome,  I  asked  Vesta  if  sbe 
knew  tbat  young  brotber.  „Yea,"  sbesaid. 
I  put  my  band  in  my  pocket  and  took  it 
out  again,  to  all  eartbly  seeming  as  empty 
as  it  went  in,  and  stretcbed  it  out  to  her. 
„Ob,  a  white  pearl^'  sbe  said.  „As  I  hope 
for  salvation,  every  word  tbat  I  teil  you  is 
tme,"  concluded  tbe  old  man. 

It  was  evident  he  believed  every  word 
of  it  to  be  tnie.  Tbe  incredulous  may 
imagine  tbat  tbere  was  someclandestineinter- 
course  between  tbe  „young  brotber*'  and 
,, young  sister,"  and  tbat  simple  old  brotber 
Wilcox  was  merely  made  tbe  medium  of  a 
fact  or  sentiment,  symbolized  by  tbe  white 
pear.  However  tbat  may  be,  it  is  certain 
tbat  animal  magnetism  bas  penetrated  into 
tbe  cold  and  dark  recesses  of  the  Shakers. 


THE  COüNTRY  COUSIN. 


SoMEWHERE  betweeu  twenty  and  tbirty 
years  ago  —  tbere  is,  alas!  a  period  wben 
accurate  dates  become  a  sort  ofmemento  mori, 
—  we,  or  ratber  I  —  for,  like  a  late  po- 
pulär writer,  we  detest  tbat  reviewer  in  tbe 
abstract,  tbe  „cold,  and  critical,"  and  pom- 
pous  ice  —  /  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  of 
my  parents  who  resided  in  New  York,  Mrs. 
Reginald  Tudor.  Sbe  was  an  Englisb  wo- 
man  by  birth,  but  had  long  been  a  resident 
in  this  country,  and,  thougb  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily,  and  educated  with  aristocratic  preju- 
dices,  sbe  was,  in  all  acts  of  kindness,  con- 
descension,  and  humanity,  a  Christian ;  and 
is  not  Christianity  tbe  foundation,  the  essence 
of  republicanism  ?  Her  instincts  were  aristo- 
cratic ,  or  those  principles  of  conduct  tbat 
are  so  early  inculcated  and  actcd  on  tbat 
they  become  as  impulsive  and  powerful  as 
instincts ;  but  wben  a  deed  of  kindness  was 
to  be  done,  sbe  obeyed  tbe  levelling  law  of 
tbe  religion  of  universal  equality.  As  Mrs. 
Reginajd  Tudor,  the  lady  of  polite  society, 
sbe  was  versed  and  strict  in  all  artificial 
distinctions  and  nice  observances ;  but  as  a 


Christian,  friend,  and  benefactress ,  no  fiery 
revolutionist  ever  so  well  illustrated  the 
generous  doctrine  of  equality ;  for  hers  was 
the  perfect  Standard  of  rectitude,  and  every 
one  who  needed  tbe  tender  charities  of  life 
from  her,  was  „her  brotber  and  her  sister." 
Forgive  her  then,  gentle  reader,  a  sligbt 
contempt  of  republican  manners,  and  a  little 
pride  in  her  titled  ancestry  and  noble  Englisb 
relatives. 

Like  most  old  people,  Mrs.  Tudor  talked 
always  of  tbe  past ,  and  tbe  friends  of  her 
youth.  Her  grandfatber,  wbose  pet  sbe  had 
been  sixty  years  since,  was  her  favourite 
topic.  Her  stories  began  with  „My  dear 
grandfiither,LordMoreland"  —  „LordMore- 
land*'  weis  the  invariable  sequence.  But 
this  was  an  innooent  vanity,  and  should  not 
cast  a  shade  over  mybonoured  friend's  me- 
mory.  The  only  evil  attending  this  foible, 
so  ill  adapted  to  our  country,  was  tbat  it 
had  infected  her  granddaughter,  my  friend 
Isabel  Williamson. 

Isabel,  at  tbe  period  of  which  I  write, 
was  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen ,  an  only 
child,  and  as  such  cherished  and  caressed, 
but  not  spoiled  by  her  parents  and  grand- 
motber.  Nothing  could  spoil  so  frank  and 
generous  a  disposition,  so  nobleminded  a 
creature.  But  Isabel  was  touched  with  the 
family  taint  of  pride.  Sbe  had  a  feeling  veiy 
closely  bordering  on  contempt  for  every  tbing 
American,  and,  thougb  bom  in  the  dty  of 
New  York,  thougb  her  motber  and  her  ma- 
ternal  ancestors  were  American,  sbe  always 
called  herseif  Englisb,  preferred  all  Englisb 
usages,  however  ill  suited  to  our  State  of 
society,  had  some  pretty  affectations  of  Angl- 
ican  pbraseology,  imported  her  dresses,  bats, 
shoes,  from  England,  employed  Englisb 
teacbers,  and  preferred  Englisb  men  and 
admirers. 

At  the  time  I  was  with  her,  her  parents 
were  away  from  bome  on  a  long  absence, 
and  during  my  visit  her  cousin  Lucy  Atwell 


arrived  in  town  from   „tbe  West. 


,Tbe 


West,"  a  designation  tbat  bas  removed  with 
our  emigrants  to  Missouri,  then  meant  one 
of  the  middle  district  counties  of  tbe  State 
of  New  York.  Lucy  came ,  consigned  for 
life,  to  IsabeFs  parents.  Sbe  was  a  meek, 
timid,  country  girl,  of  about  seventeen,  made 
an  orphan  by  sudden  bereavement,  and  by 
an  accumulation  of  misfortunes  left  penny- 
less.  This  was  an  irresistible  appeal  to  Isa- 
bel's   beart.    „Grandmamma/*   sbe  said  to 
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Mrs.  Tudor,  „we  must  provide  for  poor 
Lucy." 

,,Certainl7,  Isabel,  I  was  sure  you  would 
saj  so." 

I  haye  been  thinkiDg,"  resiimed  Isabel, 
„that  Mrs.  Amott's  would  be  such  a  good 
place  for  Lucy  to  board." 

„My  dear  Isabel,  we  must  keep  her  with 

US." 

„  Grandmamma! " 

„Why  not,  my  child?" 

Isabel  well  knew  the  „why  not,"  opera- 
tive on  her  mind,  but  she  did  not  care  to 
teil  it,  and  she  ofiered  the  most  plausible 
reason  that  occurred  to  her.  „You  know, 
Ma'am,  it  must  be  so  unpleasant  for  a  person 
to  live  as  a  dependant  in  the  family  of 
relatives. " 

„That  depends,  Isabel,  on  the  tempers 
of  the  parties.  If  you  are  not  wanting  in 
kindness  and  consideration,  I  am  sure,  from 
little  Lucy's  sweet  face,  she  will  not  fail  in 
gratitude  and  contentment;  at  any  rate  she 
must  stay  with  us." 

„Do  you  not  think,"  said  Isabel  to  me 
when  we  were  alone  together,  „that  grand- 
mamroa  is  getting  childish?  She  was  so 
decided,  so  obstinate  to-day,  about  Lucy." 

The  foUowing  day  I  perceived  that  Isabel 
sufiered  a  series  of  mortifications  on  her  cou- 
sin's  account.  In  the  first  place  nothing 
could  be  more  decidedly  counirified^  not  to 
say  vulgär,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  apply  that 
Word  even  for  once  to  one  so  pretty,  gentle, 
and  essentially  refined  as  Lucy  —  nothing 
could  be  more  cotintrified^  more  ill  roade, 
and  unbecoming  than  our  little  rustic's  dress. 
The  date  of  our  story  was  long  before  the 
artful  looms  of  Europe  had  prepared  every 
variety  of  texture,  and  brougbt  the  light  silk 
and  delicate  barege  level  to  the  means  of 
the  most  humble  purchaser.  It  was  the  age 
of  cotton  cambrics,  and  bombazettes,  and 
our  country  cousin  was  dressed  in  a  stiflT, 
glazed,  black  cotton  cambric,  with  a  vandyke 
of  the-same,  a  crimped  leno  irill,  and  white 
knit  yam  stockings.  It  was  then  the  fashion 
to  dress  the  hair  low,  with  braids  and  bands 
afler  the  classic  modeis;  Lucy's  was  drawn 
up  like  a  tower  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and 
walled  in  by  a  hom  comb.  Isabel  epent  too 
much  money,  time,  and  thought  on  her  dress 
not  to  pride  herseif  on  its  style ,  and  never 
was  there  a  more  striking  oontrast  than  the 
two  Cousins  presented,  when  they  were  both 
seated  together  in  the  parlour.    Isabel,  ar- 


rayed  in  high  fashion  and  taste,  with  her 
toy  workbasket  filled  with  the  elegant  im- 
plements  of  „idlesse"  work,  and  Lucy,  in 
the  costume  we  have  described,  dUigently 
knitting  a  füll  sized,  substantial  cotton 
stocking.  But  in  spite  of  this  homely  vul- 
garity,  there  was  something  of  nature's  aristo- 
cracy  in  her  graceful  and  delicate  outline, 
in  her  „serious  eye,"  and  thoughtful,  fair 
young  brow,  and  I  feit  hurt  and  mortified 
for  my  dear  iriend  Isabel,  when  I  perceived 
a  little  flutter  and  fidgetiness  about  her  at 
every  rap  at  the  sti*eet  door,  indicating  too 
plainly  her  dread  of  having  her  cousin  seen 
by  her  fashionable  acquaintance.  Isabel  was 
not  sufificiently  a  woman  of  the  world ,  and 
she  had  too  much  good  feeling  to  desem- 
barrass  herseif  of  this  concem,  as  a  true 
woman  of  ton  does,  by  the  current  jokes  on 
country  cousins. 

It  was  a  day  of  trial  to  Isabel.  The 
heavens  were  serene,  the  air  balmy,  and  the 
Walking  fine ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  our 
acquaintances,  and  specially  those  who  for 
very  delicateness  were  afraid  of  the  rough 
Visitation  ofthe  winds,  had  selected  this  day 
to  pour  in  upon  us.  Mrs.  Tudor  was  at  her 
usual  Station  on  a  comer  of  the  sofa,  and, 
punctilious  in  the  formal  politeness  of  the 
day,  she  most  precisely  introduced  every 
visitor  to  „Miss  Lucy  Atwell  —  Miss  Wil- 
liamson's  niece;"  and  each  time,  Lucy,  accor- 
ding  to  her  notion  of  good  manners,  laid 
aside  her  knitting-work,  rose  and  dropped 
her  little  dot  of  a  courtesy;  and,  though 
Isabel  affected  to  laugh  and  talk  in  her  usual 
careless  style,  I  could  perceive  in  her  face, 
as  in  a  mirror,  her  consciousness  of  poor 
Lucy's  every  word  and  motion. 

Isabel's  Anglo-mania  had  led  her  to  avoid 
every  Americanism,  word  or  phrase;  and 
the  „concludes,"  „calculates,"and  „guesses," 
which  were  in  all  poor  Lucy's  replies  to  the 
few  questions  addressed  to  her,  grated  on 
her  cousin's  ear.  It  is  difficult  to  recall, 
after  time  and  matured  sense  has  released 
US  from  the  galling  fetters  that  are  imposed 
by  the  false  notions  and  artificial  distinctions 
of  fashionable  sodety,  it  is  difficult  to  recall 
the  feelings  that,  like  the  emotions  of  a 
troubled  dream,  were  then  as  real  to  us,  as 
they  now  are  illusory  and  ridiculous.  It 
now  seems  to  me  incredible  that  my  friend 
Isabel,  the  noble  woman  whom  I  have  since 
seen  wrestling  with  fearful  calamities,  and 
enduring  calmly  and  sweetly  the   dorkest 
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night  of  adversitj,  should  at  eighteen  have 
Tva&ted  tears ,  and  a  flood  of  them ,  on  the 
mortifications  I  have  recorded.  But  so  it 
was.  They  wei'e,  however,  shed  in  private, 
and  known  only  to  myself  and  to  her  grand- 
niother,  with  whoro  she  again  expostulated 
on  the  subject  of  Lucy's  removal  to  some 
other  home.  Mrs.  Tndor  was  mild,  but  firm 
in  her  first  decision.  In  the  evening,  at  the 
usual  hour  for  retiring,  the  good  old  lady 
invited  us  to  her  apartment.  This  was  her 
frequent  custom,  and  a  great  pleasure  to  us, 
for  there  is  always  something  in  the  social- 
ity  of  one's  own  room,  far  more  unbending, 
intimate,  and  endearing,  than  in  the  parlour 
intercourse.  Mrs.  Tudor  left  her  stateliness, 
her  only  infirmity,  below  stairs,  and  in  her 
own  apartment  was  the  true  grandmother, 
easy,  communicative,  and  loving. 

It  was  late,  I  believe  near  the  witching 
time  of  night,  when  we,  Isabel,  Lucy,  and 
myself,  drew  our  low  chairs  around  Mrs. 
Tudor's  matronly  rocking-chair.  The  oil  in 
the  lamp  was  expended ,  a  stick  of  wood 
was  burning,  as  all  wood  bums  after  twelve 
o'clück,  fitfuUy,  and  the  bright,  changeful 
fiame  threw  such  Strange  distorted  figures 
on  the  wall,  that  braver  spirits  than  ours 
might  have  been  frightened  at  a  shadow. 
Our  conversation  turned,  I  don'tknow  how, 
but  it  then  seemed  naturally  enough,  on 
ghost  stories.  Mrs.  Tudor  was  the  bene- 
factress  of  the  rising  generation;  her  mind 
was  stored  with  stränge  and  forgotten  events; 
Bhe  had  treasures  of  marvellous  appearances, 
which  had  no  record  but  in  her  memory. 
After  relating  various  anecdotes  tili  we  were 
all  in  a  State  of  considerable  excitement,  tili 
Isabel  had  forgotten  her  coldness,  and  Lucy 
her  timidity,  Mrs.  Tudor  said;  „There  is 
one  ghost  story  that  I  have  never  told,  not 
even  to  you,  Isabel,  for  whose  insatiable 
curiosity  I  have  produced  every  other  trea- 
sure  frora  my  storehouse.  This  is  connected 
with  many  sacred  recollections ,  it  deeply 
affected  my  imagination  at  the  time,  and 
related  to  persons  in  whom  I  had  some  in- 
terest.  There  are  many  preliminary  circum- 
stances  before  I  can  come  atthe  supematu- 
ral  incident  —  it  is  late  —  shall  I  teil  it 
to-night?" 

„Oh  yes!"  was  the  unanimous  voice, 
and  Mrs.  Tudor  proceeded. 

„When  I  lived  in  London,  I  had  an  in- 
timate  friend  who  was,  like  myself,  a  widow, 
with  an  only  son.    Mrs.  M'Arthur  —  that 


was  her  naroe  —  had  set  her  heart  on  hav- 
ing  her  son  fix  himself  in  the  calm  quiet 
of  home  and  domestic  life,  such  as  suited 
her  matured  and  feminine  tastes,  but  was 
not  at  all  adapted  to  a  young  man  of  unchecked 
ambition  and  ardent  passions.  M'Arthur's 
mind  was  early  steeped  in  the  military  spirit 
of  tales  and  songs  of  chivalry,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  to  think  of  a  profes- 
sion,  he  avowed  his  will  —  the  will,  and 
the  wish  of  a  widow's  only  son  is  fate  — 
to  be  a  soldier.  My  friend  opposed  him  at 
first,  but  he  who  was  never  denied  anylhing, 
was  not  long  opposed  in  his  most  impetuous 
passion,  and  his  poor  mother,  fearing  all 
things  and  hoping  nothing,  procureda  cap- 
taincy  for  him,  and  soon  after  had  her  heart 
almost  broken  by  his  being  ordered  on  the 
American  Service.  Your  father,  Isabel,  came 
to  this  country  at  the  same  time,  and  was 
ever  after  intimately  associated  with  M'Ar- 
thur,  and  fi^m  him  I  have  received  the  par- 
ticulars  that  I  shall  relate  to  you. 

„Caplain  M'Arthur  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand  a  detachment  that  was  sent  to  wrest 
the  possession  of  a  small  town  from  the 
Americans.  Themale  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing  the  confusion  of  a  surprise,  made 
a  valorous  resistance,  but,  overcorae  by  num- 
bers  and  discipline,  all  who  could  fiy,  flcd 
to  Support  the  banner  of  their  country  in  a 
more  fortunate  field,  and  defend  her  where 
defence  would  be  available." 

„Ah!^^  Said  Isabel,  whose  particnlarities 
were  always  in  the  English  ranks,  „the 
Yankees  often  practised  that  better  part  of 
ralour  —  discretion." 

„Not  tili  its  bolder  part  waa  useless/' 
retorted  the  gentle  Lucy. 

„The  fray  is  past,  fair  Champions,"  said 
I,  „do  not  Interrupt  the  story." 

„No,  girls,"  continued  Mrs.  Tudor,  „mj 
Story  has  little  to  do  with  the  war,  though 
a  good  deal  with  the  passions  it  engendered. 
Captain  M'Arthur  had  gallantly  achieved  his 
object.  He  obtained  undisputed  possession 
of  the  town,  but  in  efiecting  thi^,  he  receiv- 
ed a  dangerous  wound,  and  was  carried 
bleeding  and  insensible  to  the  best  honse 
the  place  afibrded,  situate  at  the  entrance  of 
1  the  town,  and  belonging  to  one  Amos  Blunt, 
a  boldyeoman,  who  had  been  first  and  last 
to  fight  in  defence  of  his  home ,  and  who, 
as  he  caught  fix)m  a  distant  hill  a  last  look 
of  the  roof  that  sheltered  his  lovely  town 
and  now  defenceless  daughters,  swore  eter- 
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nal  hatred  to  the  English.  Fatally  and  cra- 
ellj  did  he  keep  his  vow. 

„To  return  to  M'Arthur.  The  sad  chan- 
ces  of  the  battle  had  made  his  life  to  depend 
on  those  very  daugbters  of  the  yeoman, 
Emma  and  Anne  Blunt.  Unskilful  surgical 
treatment  aggravated  his  wound;  a  violent 
fever  ensued,  and  for  many  weeks  the  gay 
and  gallant  young  oSicer  was  as  dependent 
as  an  infant  on  the  tender  vigiiance  of  his 
pretty  nurses. 

„The  two  sisters,  as  I  have  heard,  were 
alike  in  nothing  but  their  devoted  afiection 
to  each  other;  even  their  looks  were  as  dis- 
similar as  distinct  races,  as  nnh'ke,  Isabel, 
as  you  and  your  cousin  Lucy.  You  might, 
indeed,'if  I  remember  their  pictures  accurate- 
ly,  stand  for  their  living  portraits,  so  fair, 
so  like  a  snowdrop,  or  rather  so  like  that 
meek  representative  of  all  spiritual  purity 
and  womanly  tenderness,  the  Madonna,  so 
like  my  sweet  Lucy  was  Emma  —  yes,  just 
so  sensitive  and  blushing  at  her  own  praises, 
even  from  the  lips  of  an  old  woman ;  and 
my  dear  Isabel  —  but  you  cannot  so  well 
bear  üattery.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Anna 
had  a  brow  of  lofly  daring,  a  quick,  glan- 
cing,  laughter-loving  eye,  a  rieh  damask  on 
her  cheek  that  expressed  the  kindling  and 
burning  of  her  feelings;  lips  that  a  Grecian 
artist  would  have  chiseiled  to  utter  the  laws 
of  love,  rather  than  its  prayers ;  in  short,  a 
face  and  shape  that  a  painter  wonld  have 
chosen  for  a  Semiramis,  or  Zenobia,  or 
ClotDda/* 

„Grandmamma!^'  exclaimed  Isabel,  „are 
you  describmg  two  daughters  of  afarmer?" 

„Even  so,  Isabel;  and  truly  you  must 
remember,  my  dear,"  what  Isabel  was  prone 
to  forget,  „nature  has  no  aristocmtic  moulds; 
the  peasant  is  bom  with  as  fine  limbs  and 
beautiful  features  as  his  lord.  Besides,  you 
must  know,  these  girls  had  not  impaired 
their  natural  beauty  by  household  drudgery. 
Their  father  was  wealthy ;  they  were  his  only 
children ,  and  motherless  from  extreme  child- 
hood,  their  stern  father,  stem  to  everything 
but  them,  had  lavished  his  wealth  to  procure 
for  them  whatever  advantages  of  education 
the  country  then  afforded. 

„You  must  allow,  that  when  the  roman- 
tic  M'Arthur  awoke  from  his  long  delirium, 
and  beheld  these  beautiful  forms  flitting 
around  his  pülow,  he  was  in  more  danger 
than  he  had  been  from  their  father's  sword. 
In  the  flush  of  health  and  unbroken  spirits, 


Anna  would  have  been  most  attractive  to 
him ;  but  in  the  gentleness,  the  patient  watch- 
ings ,  the  soft,  low  toned  voice,  the  uniform 
tran^uillity  of  Emma,  there  was  something 
so  suited  to  the  nurse  and  leech,  so  adapted 
to  the  abated  spirit  of  the  invalid,  that  his 
susceptible  heart  was  touched,  and,  in  the 
progress  of  a  slow  convalescence ,  entirely 
captivated,  and  honestly  surrendered. 

„It  was  not  in  human  nature,  certainly 
not  in  Emma's  tender  nature,  to  resist  the 
fondness  of  the  most  interesting  man  she 
had  ever  seen.  She  requited  it,  with  a 
strength  and  depth  of  devotion,  that ,  I  be- 
lieve,  my  dear  girls,  men  seldom,  if  ever, 
feel. 

„  The  rash,  impetuous  lover  proposed  an 
immediate  marriage.  His  intentions  were 
strictly  honourable ;  for  Emma's  sake  he  was 
willing  to  forget  his  noble  birth,  the  wishes 
of  his  far-off,  widowed,  but  alas !  proud  mo- 
ther,  the  duties  of  his  ofilcial  Station,  pro- 
priety,  expediency,  the  World,  for  love.  But 
Emma  was  of  another  temper.  She  could 
have  surrendered  every  other  happiness  in 
life  to  be  M'Arthur's  wife,  she  could  have 
died  for  him,  but  she  would  not  deviate  one 
point  from  the  straight  line  of  filial  duty. 
She  would  not  hear  M'Arthur's  vows,  ackn- 
owledge  him  as  a  lover,  nor  think  of  him 
as  a  husband,  tili  she  had  her  father's  sanc- 
tion.  This  was  stränge  to  the  indulged 
youth,  who  had  never  regarded  any  sanction 
but  that  of  his  own  inclinations;  he  feit  him- 
self  thwarted  by  her  determination,  and  half 
offended  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  waiting 
tili  the  consent  of  her  father  could  be  obtain- 
ed.  However,  there  was  no  alternative. 
Headdressed  an  earnest  letter  to  Amos  Blunt ! 
Emma  added  a  modest,  but  decided ,  post- 
script;  and  a  trusty  American  boy  was  hired 
to  convey  it  a  distance  of  little  less  than  a 
hundred  miles,  where  Blunt  was  stationed. 

„In  the  then  condition  of  the  country,  this 
was  a  long  and  uncertain  journey,  and  during 
the  weary  weeks  of  waiting ,  M' Arthur  lost 
all  patience.  In  this  tedious  interim  the  fear- 
ful  Emma  truly  anticipated  the  result  of  their 
appeal  to  her  father,  and,  with  maidenly 
modesty,  withdrew  herseif  from  every  demon- 
stration  of  her  lover*ö  tenderness.  He  called 
this  preciseness  and  coldness,  and  his  pride, 
even  more  than  his  love,  was  offended. 

„While  Emma,  with  the  resolution  of  a 
martyr,  seduded  herseif  in  her  own  apart- 
ment,  M'Arthur,  still  confined  to  the  house, 
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was  limited  to  the  society  of  Anna.  The 
vigour  of  bis  spirit  returaed  with  his  im- 
proving  heaith,  and  then  he  found  that  her 
gay  and  reckless  spirit  harmonized  far  better 
witb  bis  natural  temper,  tban  the  timid  dis- 
position  of  her  sister. 

,,Anna'8  beautj  was  more  brilliant,  her 
conversation  more  lively  and  taking,  and  — 
have  I  prepared  you  for  it,  my  dear  girls? 
—  when  the  parental  fiat  arrived,  the  per- 
emptory ,  unchangeable,  no,  it  was  received 
by  him  with  indifierence,  I  am  afraid  with 
a  secret  satisfaction.  Poor  Emma!  the  cold, 
precise  Emma,  fainted  in  her  sister's  arms; 
and  for  many  successive  days  she  seemed 
bovering  between  life  and  death.  To  dis- 
obey,  or  evade,  or  attempt  to  soften  her  fa- 
ther's  will,  was  to  her  iropossible;  but  to 
endure  it,  appeared  equally  impossible.  She 
must  suffer,  might  die,  but  would  submit 

„At  first  she  dreaded  the  remonstrances 
of  her  lover,  then  she  expected  them,  and 
expressed  this  expectation  to  Anna,  first  in 
broken  sentences  and  then  in  more  signifi- 
cant  looks ;  but  Anna  made  no  reply  to  her 
words  or  questioning  glances.  She  loved 
Emma  better  than  anything  but  —  M'Ar- 
thur!  She  hung  over  her  with  devoted  ten- 
derness,  and,  I  doubt  not,  with  a  self-re- 
proach  she  could  not  stifie! 

„By  slow  degrees  Emma  recovered  her 
selfcontrol,  and,  armed  with  all  the  fortitude 
she  could  gather  or  assume,  she  prepared  to 
meet  her  lover's  gase  —  that  gaze  was  al- 
tered, the  lover  her  lover  no  longer.  How 
sure  and  rapid  is  the  intelligence  of  true  afiec- 
tionl  A  Short,  slight  Observation  proved  to 
her  that  M'Arthur's  love  was  transferred 
to  her  sister.  The  infidelity  of  the  two  beings 
she  most  loved  on  earth,  almost  broke  her 
heart;  but,  as  the  most  touching  of  writers 
has  Said  of  the  sweetest  manifestation  of 
eharacter ,  the  „temper  of  Emma  was  like 
an  Aeolian  harp  whose  sounds  die  away 
in  the  tempest,  aud  are  heard  again  in  every 
gentle  breeze.^^  She  said  nothing,  she  look- 
ed  nothing;  she  was  much  alone,  and  her 
troubled  spirit  found  rest  where  it  is  only  to 
be  found  in  every  modification  of  human 
misery,  in  those  high  communings  that  are 
on  the  Spiritual  mount,  far  above  the  atmos- 
phere  of  mortal  pcussions.  Anna  feit  the 
rebuke  of  Emma's  silence  and  downcast  eye 
far  more  than  she  would  the  gentlest  even 
of  reproaches  —  an  involuntary  look.  She 
accused  herseif,   she  Wept,   she  feil  at  her 


sister's  feet,  she  ofiered  to  abjure  her  lov^ 
for  ever.  Emma  folded  her  in  her  arms, 
and  it  was  long  before  either  could  speak 
or  listen;  but  when  Emma  could  utter  her 
resolves  gently,  sofUy,  tenderly,  as  they  were 
spoken,  it  was  evident  they  were  unalterable. 
^^That  bond,  Anna,  is  severed  for  ever;  we 
are  sisters,  our  Grod  has  united  us  by  this 
tie,  our  sin  alone  can  destroy  or  weaken  it; 
it  has  been  rudely  jarred,  but  it  is  not  harm- 
ed  —  is  it  Anna?"  Anna  only  replied 
by  a  more  fervent  embrace,  a  freer  burst  of 
tears.  Emma  was  long  silent,  but  when  she 
at  last  spoke,  no  one  would  have  detected 
in  the  ton  es  of  her  voice  a  feeling  stronger 
than  sisterly  tendemess. 

„During  their  interview,  Anna  confessed 
that  the  inconstant,  but  really  ardent,  and 
I  must  say  really  honourable  lover  — 

„Oh!  say  nothing  in  his  favonr!  inter- 
rupted,  in  one  voice,  the  indignant  young 
auditors. 

„Ah !  my  dear  girls,"  replied  Mrs.  Tudor, 
„we  learn,  as  we  go  on  in  life,  to  look  far 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  on  the  trans- 
gressions  of  our  fellow  beings ;  we  know 
better  how  to  estimate  human  infirmity  and 
the  power  of  temptation ;  but  I  have  no  time 
to  moralize,  I  will  only  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber,  when  you  have  still  more  cause  for  In- 
dignation against  poor  M'Arthur,  that  he 
was  then  scarce  twenty-two,  that  he  was 
spoiled  by  fortune,  by  admiring  friends,  and 
by  that  chief  spoiler,  a  doting,  widowed  mo- 
ther ;  and,  lest  you  should  be  too  harsh,  let 
me  teil  you,  that  he  has  since  redeemed,  by 
a  virtuous  life,  the  foUies,  aye,  the  sins  of 
his  youth. 

„Where  was  I?  Oh!  on  the  point  of 
telling  you  that  Anna  confessed  M'Arthur 
had  urged  cm  immediate  marriage,  without  a 
reference  to  her  father,  which,  hemaintained, 
experience  had  taught  them  would  be  useless. 
„The  military  events  of  the  day,"  he  said, 
„indicated  that  the  British  forces  would  soon 
be  withdrawn  from  ***  town,  and  his  last 
letters  from  his  commanding  officer,  intimat- 
ed  he  would  then  probably  be  transferred 
to  the  southem  army." 

„He  intreated,  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  love ,  that  Anna  would  give  him  a  right 
to  Claim  her,  as  his  wife,  when  the  disastrous 
war  should  be  over.  Anna  had  half  con- 
sented  to  sacrifice  her  filial  duty.  Against 
,  this  Emma  remonstrated  most  eamestly. 
I  She  adjured  her  sister  not  to  provoke  the 
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wrath  of  Heaven,  so  sure  speedilj  to  over- 
take  filial  disobedience.  She  saw  M' Arthur; 
and,  with  the  unfaltering,  and  almost  irre- 
sisdble  voice  of  determined  yirtue,  iotreated 
him  not  to  teropt  her  sister  to  this  depar- 
ture  from  filial  dutj. 

„But  of  what  use,"  asked  M'Arthur,  „will 
be  an  appeal  to  yonr  father,  when  his  old 
prejudices  will  be  all  justified  by,"  his  voice 
sunk  to  an  almost  inaudible  tone,  „by  the 
demerit  that  nonebut  an  angel  would  forgive  ?" 

„Emma  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  Said,  with  decision,  „I  will  go  to  him 
myself.'* 

„You,  Emma!  You  cannot,  you  shall 
not;  there  are  a  thousand  dangers I^^ 

„There  are  none  that  need  to  deter  me. 
I  will  go.  My  father,  though  terrible  to  his 
encmies  and  stern  to  the  world,  never  denied 
me  anything  that  I  asked  myself  from  him. 
I  am  sure  I  can  make  such  representations 
that  he  will  give  me  his  consent  I  will 
hear  nothing  more  from  you,  —  no,  I  will 
not  hear  your  thanks  tili  I  retnm ;  provide 
a  proper  guard  to  attend  me  as  far  as  your 
lines  extend,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear 
after  I  get  among  our  own  people.** 

„M* Arthur  would  have  poured  out  his 
admiration  and  gratitude,  but  Emma  fled 
from  it  all,  and  hastily  prepared  herseif  for 
her  romantic  expedition.  A  small  detach- 
ment  of  the  regulär  army,  and  a  large  body 
of  militia,  to  which  her  father  was  attached, 
had  approached  within  fifty  miles  of  *** 
town;  but  for  a  young  girl  to  travei*se  this 
distance  in  the  unsettled  State  of  the  country, 
required  all  the  spirit  that  a  noble  purpose 
inspires,  and  all  the  courage  of  heaven-bom 
innocence.  Poor  Emma  endui*ed  manifold 
fears,  and  encountered  some  dangers,  but 
this  detail  I  reserve  for  some  other  time. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  third  day  she  arri- 
ved  safely  at  the  American  quarters. 

.,Whon  her  fether's  first  surprise  and  joy 
at  seeing  her  was  over,  she  communicated, 
with  her  own  sweet  grace  and  earnestness, 
the  pnrpose  of  her  journey.  No  words  can 
ever  describe  her  father's  rage.  I  would  not 
repcat  to  you ,  if  I  could ,  his  horrible  lan- 
guage.  He  commanded  her,  on  pain  of  his 
everlasting  displeasure,  never  again  to  men- 
tion  the  name  of  M'Arthur.  He  looked  upon 
his  daughters  as  bewitched  by  a  spell  ofthe 
archenemy.  He^  said  M'Arthur's  conduct 
was  jast  what  he  should  have  expected  from 
an  English  scoundrel,   from  any,   or  all  of 
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the  miscreants.  Every  breath  that  Emma 
dared  to  utter,  swelled  the  torrent  of  his 
rage.  He  swore  to  revenge  her  wrongs,  to 
avenge  his  polluted  home;  and,  finally,  he 
concluded  by  pronouncing  curses,  loud  and 
deep,  and  as  poor  Emma  thought,  inter- 
minable  on  Anna,  if  she  did  not  immediately 
break  ofi*  all  connexion  with  M'Arthur,  and 
abjure  him  forever. 

„Emma  trembled  and  wept.  She  knew 
how  unrelenting  was  her  father's  determi- 
nation,  and  her  whole  anxiety  now  was  to 
save  her  sister  from  these  terrible  curses, 
as  fearful  to  the  duteous  Emma  as  the  wrath 
of  Heaven.  She  set  out  on  her  return  with- 
out  any  delay.  A  variety  of  circumstances 
protracted  her  journey.  When  she  arrived 
at  the  point  where  M'Arthur's  guard  was 
to  meet  her,  no  guard  was  there,  and  her 
progress  was  arrested  by  an  American  offi- 
cer,  a  friend  of  her  father's,  who  absolutely 
forbade  her  proceeding.  The  British,  he 
said,  were  daily  contracting  their  lines.  There 
were  almost  hourly  skirmishes  between  small 
detachments  of  soldiers,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  perilous  than  for  a  young  woman 
to  traverse  even  the  short  distance  that  re- 
mained  to  her  home.  She  was  conducted 
to  a  comfortable  lodging  in  a  kind  family, 
but  no  kindness  or  security  could  tranquilize 
her  troubled  and  anxious  mind.  She  knew 
too  well  the  impetuous  temper  of  AFArthur 
to  hope  he  would  have  patience  to  await  her 
retum,  and  she  feared  that  her  lightheart- 
ed ,  reckless ,  sanguine  sister ,  would,  tmst- 
ing  implicitly  to  her  success,  yield  to  the 
importunities  of  her  lover.  For  three  weeks 
she  was  compelled  to  endure  these  appre- 
hensions;  to  endure  the  thought  that  she 
was  freighted  with  those  curses  that  were 
to  fall  on  her  sister's  head  like  the  withering 
vengeance  of  HeHven. 

„At  last  she  was  permitted  to  proceed, 
and  she  arrived  at  ***  town  without  the 
slightest  molestation  or  accident.  As  soon 
as  she  entei*ed  it,  she  saw  that  the  aspect 
of  things  was  entirely  changed.  The  mili- 
tary  array  that  had  given  to  the  quiet  scene 
a  temporary  life  and  bustle,  had  vanished. 
The  Street  was  as  quiet  as  a  sabbath  mom- 
ing.  A  few  well  known  faces  appeared 
peeping  from  the  doors  and  Windows.  Emma 
did  not  stop  to  ask  any  explanation,  she  did 
not  even  see  their  welcoming  nods  and 
smiles ;  and  though  an  old  man,  the  Walking 
chronicle  of  the  town ,    quickened  his  pace 
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towards  her,  as  if  he  would  be  the  first  to 
commanicate  what  tidings  there  were,  she 
hurried  her  horse  onward.  Her  home  was 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  When  she 
reached  it,  her  servant  girl  met  her  at  the 
gate,  and  broke  forth  in  exclamation  of  — 
Emma  knew  not  what.  She  cast  one  wild 
glanoe  around  the  parlour,  screamed  Anna's 
name,  and  flew  to  her  apart ment.  The  one 
fear  that  she  had  gone  with  M'Arthur  pre- 
vailed  over  every  other.  She  opened  her 
Chamber  door,  she  was  there,  buried  in  her 
shawl,  and  weeping  aloud.  At  the  sight  of 
Emma  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  joy,  and  her  voice  dying  away  in  bitter 
grief,  „Oh!  Emma, mysister,*'  shemurmured, 
„he  is  gone,  my  husband  is  gone!"  „Your 
husbandl^'^  cried  Emma,  and  it  was  long, 
long,  my  dear  girls,  before  she  uttered  an- 
other  Word.  It  was  as  she  had  apprehended. 
M'Arthur  had  been  impatient  of  her  delay, 
and  had  persuaded  Anna  to  a  private  mar- 
riage,  only  one  week  after  Emma  had  left 
them.  Emma  did  not  reproach  her  sister, 
she  would  not  have  added  a  feather's  weight 
to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  her  rash- 
ness.  Those  consequences  it  was  now  her 
anxious  care  to  avert.  She  only  communi- 
cated  to  Anna  so  much  of  her  fathei-'s  reply 
as  expressed  his  firm  negative.  This  was 
fearful  enough  to  Anna;  but  as  her  marriage 
had  been  strictly  private,  she  hoped  to  keep 
it  from  his  knowledge,  and  Emma,  to  shield 
her  sister,  prepared  herseif,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  for  evasion  and  concealraent. 

„There  was  now  no  obstacle  to  her  fa- 
ther's  retum.  He  came  home  the  next  day, 
and  his  wrath  against  the  enemy  grew  at 
every  trace  of  their  ibotsteps.  He  suspected 
nothing,  but  he  was  for  sorae  tirae  less  kind 
and  frank  to  his  daughters  than  formerly. 
He  never  alluded  to  their  guest  by  words, 
but,  when  anything  having  the  most  distant 
relation  to  his  residence  with  them  occuired, 
he  would  contract  his  brow,  become  suddenly 
pale,  bite  his  lips,  and  indicate,  in  ways  too 
obvious  to  his  gentle  daughters,  that  his 
hatred  burst  as  fiercely  as  ever. 

„Sally,  the  servant,  made  her  appearance 
before  him  one  day  in  a  holiday  suit,  with 
a  gay  locket  dangling  from  her  neck.  „Ah ! 
Sally/'-  Said  Blunt,  ,,where  did  yöu  get  that 
preity  fincry  in  these  hard  times?*' 

„The  girl  knew  her  master*s  infirmity, 
she  saw  the  colour  mount  to  her  young  la- 
dies'  cheeks  and  she  stammered  out,  as  if 


she  had  stolen  it,  „Captain  M*Arthnr  gave 
it  to  me,  Sir."  Bhint  tore  it  from  her  neck, 
and  crushed  it  under  his  fbot. 

„Some  weeks  after  this  startling  demon- 
stration  of  his  unabated  hatred,  and  several 
months  after  M'Arthur's  departure,  a  little 
crippled  boy,  who  lived  on  an  adjoining 
farm,  came  into  Blunt's  parlour  with  a  pretty 
fiute  sticking  in  his  hat-band.  „Ah!  Jeny, 
my  boy,^'  said  the  old  man  kindly,  for,  like 
the  lion,  he  was  tender  to  all  small  and 
defenceless  creatures,  „Ah!  Jerry,  that  is 
the  little  flute  that  makes  such  pleasant  ]mu- 
sic  for  US  of  these  moonlight  evenings,  and 
that  piped  such  a  merry  welcome  to  us  the 
day  we  came  home,  is  it?  let  's  see  it,  Jerry." 
Jerry  gave  it  to  him.  Emma  and  Anna 
trembled.  „Oh !"  said  Jerry,  „if  you  could 
only  have  heard  the  captain  play  it,  Sir;  he 
gave  it  to  me  for  finding  Miss  Anna's  ring." 

„The  poor  bo/s  flute  was  instantly 
crackling  in  the  ilames,  and  a  fiery,  suspi- 
cious,  questioning  glance  darted  at  Anna. 
It  feil  on  the  ring  —  the  fatal  wedding  ring. 
Oh!  my  dear  girls,  I  cannot  describe  the 
scene  that  followed.  All  Blunt's  honest 
feelings  were  wounded,  all  his  fierce  pas- 
sions  excited.  Emma,  fearless  for  herseif, 
wept  and  interceded  for  her  sister ;  but  her 
voice  could  no  more  be  heard  than  the  wafl 
of  an  Infant  amidst  the  raging  of  the  ocean. 
Anna  was  cast  out  from  his  door,  com- 
manded  never  again  to  enter  his  presence, 
every  name  of  dishonour  was  heaped  upon 
her,  and,  while  she  lay  on  his  door  step, 
fainting  in  her  sister's  arms  —  for  Emma, 
in  spite  of  his  commands,  supported  her 
—  the  last  Sounds  she  heard  were  her  father^s 
curses. 

„Emma  watched  over  Anna's  fate  with 
more  than  a  sister's  love.  She  procured  a 
humble,  but  decent  lodging  for  her,  and  ex- 
pended  her  youth  and  strength  in  secretly 
working  to  obtain  a  pittance  for  her  sup- 
poi't.  Blunt  had  peremptorily  forbidden  her 
ever  to  impart  one  Shilling  of  his  substance 
to  his  discarded  child.  Obedienco  to  this 
command  was  the  hardest  of  all  Emma'a 
trials ;  but  she  held  fast  to  her  integrity,  and 
was  compelled  to  see  daily  delicacies  Üiat 
she  loathed,  to  live  in  overflowing  plenty, 
without  daring  to  give  a  crumb  that  feil 
from  her  father's  table  to  her  poor  sister. 

„Three  months  after  Anna  was  driven 
from  her  father's  house,  she  gave  birth  toa 
child,  a  boy,  and,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure 
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of  her  sorrows,  he  was  born  blind.  The 
poor,  sufiering,  crusbed  mother,  wore  away 
her  life  in  watcbing  over  her  stricken  boy, 
in  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  despair  for  tbe 
fiiture.  Five  weary  years  were  passed 
without  one  word  of  intelligence  from  her 
husband.  Newspapers  were  then  rare,  and 
few  found  their  way  to  *  *  *  town ,  and  in 
those  few  Emma,  who  diligently  inquired, 
coald  never  ascertain  that  any  mention  was 
made  of  M'Arthur.  He  might  have  perished 
in  battle,  might  have  retumed  to  England, 
or,  worse  than  all,  might  have  forgotten  his 
wife.  Time  had  no  tendency  to  soften  the 
heart  of  Arnos  Blnnt,  time  only  cut  in  deeper 
the  first  decisions  of  his  iron  wilL  His  pro- 
perty,  thoagh  necessarily  impaired  by  the 
war,  was  still  far  superior  to  his  neigh- 
bours';  Emma  was  to  inherit  it  all,  and 
Emma,  the  dutiful  and  still  lovely  Emma 
was  sought  by  many  an  earnest  suitor.  But 
she  was  alike  deaf  to  all.  She  had  no  heart 
for  anything  but  duty  to  her  father  and  love 
to  her  sister,  and  the  tenderest  love  to  the 
little  blind  boy.  For  them  she  toiled,  and 
with  the  inexhaustible  ingenuity  of  affection, 
she  devised  for  him  every  pleasure  of  which 
his  darkened  childhood  was  susceptible. 
She  eontrived  toys  to  delight  his  ear.  She 
sung  for  him  for  hours  together.  Every  body 
in  the  coantry  round  loved  Miss  Emma, 
and  the  little  rangers  of  flood  and  iield 
brought  her  wild  fruit  and  sweet  flowers 
for  her  favourite. 

„The  ehild  seemed  to  be  infected  with 
his  mother's  melancholy.  He  would  lie  on 
the  üoor  for  hours  in  most  unnatural  in- 
activity;  but  when  he  heard  Emma's  step, 
his  feet  danced,  his  hands  were  outstretched, 
his  lips  were  raised,  every  limb,  every  fea- 
tnre  welcomed  her,  all  but  that  sparkling 
gem,  that  most  brightly  and  piercingly  speaks 
the  feelings  of  the  soul.  Emma  would  take 
him  from  bis  drooping  mother's  side,  and 
try  by  exercise,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of 
the  genial  air,  to  win  the  colour  to  his 
cheek,  but  alas!  in  vain. 

„Finally,  my  dear  girls,  that  power,  at 
whose  touch  the  sternest  bend,  laid  his  cnish- 
ing  band  on  Blunt.  A  slow,  but  mortal 
disease  seized  him;  he  knew  he  must  die. 
He  had  long  before  made  his  will,  and  given 
everything  to  Emma,  but  on  condition  that 
she  never  should  transfer  one  penny  of  his 
property  in  any  form  to  her  sister.  If  she 
violated  this  condition,  his  estate  was  to  be 


divided  into  one  hundred  dollar  annuities, 
to  be  given  to  such  survivors  of  the  war  as 
had  served  in  the  revolutionary  army  from 
the  beginning  of  the  contest,  and  could  give 
sufficient  testimony  of  their  having  killed 
each  ten  Englishmen. 

„Among  Emma's  most  constant  and 
heartily  devoted  lovers  was  one  Harry  Lee. 
He  was  the  favourite  of  her  father.  He  had 
fought,  and  had  triumphed  beside  him;  and 
to  give  Emma  to  Harry  before  he  died,  was 
the  father's  most  earnest  wish.  On  this 
subject  he  became  every  day  more  and  more 
importunate.  At  first,  Emma,  who  really 
feit  a  strong  friendship  for  Lee,  only  said, 
„Father,  Harry  knows  I  cannot  love  him." 

„What  does  that  signify?"  the  old  man 
would  reply;  „Harry  knows  you  say  that, 
to  be  sure;  but  he  is  willing  to  take  you 
without  it ;  a  dutiful  child  will  make  a  duti- 
ful wife;  and  I  teil  Harry  love  is  nothing 
but  a  jack-o'-lantem  business.^' 

„When  this  conversation  was  renewed 
in  eveiy  form  that  oould  express  that  this 
was  Blunt's  strengest  and  almost  only  earthly 
wish,  it  occurred  to  Emma  it  was  possible 
that,  by  a  sacrifice  of  her  feelings  in  this 
affair,  she  might  induce  her  father  to  relent 
towards  Anna.  This  was  the  hardest  sa- 
crifice  a  woman  oould  make  —  but  she  was 
a  noble  creature." 

„Ah!  grandmamma,^'  exclaimed  Isabel, 
„too,  too  noble  —  I  cannot  believe  you  ai'e 
telling  US  a  true  story  —  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  woman  so  wronged  as  Emma, 
would  have  made  such  exertions,  such  sa- 
crifices." 

„I  believe  it,"  said  Lucy  Atwell,  her 
face  kindling  with  an  expression  of  fervent 
feeling,  „I  know  there  has  been  one  woman 
capable  of  any  virtue  —  my  mother,"  she 
added,  dropping  her  face  on  Mrs.  Tudor's  lap. 

We  were  all  affected  at  this  involuntary 
tribute  to  her  mother,  for  whom  she  was 
still  in  deep  mouming,  at  it  was  some  mo- 
ments  before  Mrs.  Tudor  proceeded ,  and 
then  in  a  faltering  voice;  „It  is,  in  spite  of 
your  unbelief,  Isabel,  ^,an  o'er  true  tale." 
Emma  prepared  herseif  for  a  scene,  and 
then,  her  face  beaming  with  her  celcstial 
spirit,  and  her  voice  sustained  by  firm  re- 
solve,  she  told  her  father  that  she  would 
comply  with  his  wishes,  that  she  would 
marry  Harry  Lee,  if  he  would  provide  by 
will  for  her  sister,  and  revoke  those  terrible 
curses  that  had  already  blasted  her  innocent 
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offdpring  with  blindness,  and  were  coDSumiDg 
her  life.  The  old  man  heard  her  without 
Interruption  n  and  without  reply;  a  deadly 
paleness  overspread  his  countenanoe,  large 
drops  of  8weat  rolled  from  his  face,  his 
breathing  was  difficult^  and  it  seeroed  that 
the  terrible  conflict  of  unexpressed  feeling  I 
must  snap  the  worn  thread  of  life.  Emma 
was  dreadfully  alarmed;  she  dared  not  then 
urge  him  further  but  used  every  ir.eans  to 
tranquilisce  and  revive  him. 

„For  two  days  these  convulsive  agitations 
continued,  more  or  less  violent.  He  spoke 
not  one  word  to  Emma,  he  did  not  even 
look  at  her;  but  still  there  was  something 
in  the  gentle  touch  of  his  band  as  he  re- 
ceived  the  cordials  she  gave,  that  kept  her 
hope  alive  —  but  just  alive,  for  the  phy- 
sidan  had  pronounced  him  dying.  He  re- 
vived,  as  is  usual  before  the  last  struggle, 
and,  looking  Emma,  for  the  first  time  since 
she  had  spoken  on  the  forbidden  topic,  füll 
in  the  face,  he  bade  her  bring  him  a  certain 
sealed  packet  from  his  desk.  She  obeyed. 
It  was  his  will.  With  his  trembling  hands 
he  tore  it  to  fragments,  and  said,  as  he  did 
so,  „The  law  will  do  right  to  you  —  both." 
Emma  feil  on  her  knees;  „O,  dear  father!" 
she  cried,  „say  you  forgive  her." 

„I  can't,  Emma;  but  I  have  —  I  have 
prayed  God  to  forgive  her;  now,  my  good 
child,  pray  for  your  father."  Emma  began 
that  sacred  petition,  that  blessed  essence  of 
all  prayer,  „Our  Father,"  and  her  parent, 
in  a  low  dying  whisper,  repeated  thewords 
after  her.  W  hen  she  came  to  the  clause,  „forgive 
US  our  trespasses  as  we"  —  „Stop,"  he  cried, 
in  his  own  energetic  voice ,  for  then  he,  for 
the  first  time,  understood  the  füll  import  of 
those  words,  „stop!  that  I  may  not  say," 
At  this  moment  Anna,  the  poor,  disobe- 
dient,  discarded,  sufiering  child,  rushed  with 
her  boy  in  her  arms  to  the  bedside.  She 
knelt  by  Emma,  she  stretched  out  her  hands, 
and  her  lips  trembled  with  the  prayer  she 
could  not  utter.  Pale,  emaciated,  her  form 
attemiated,  her  eye  sunken  —  was  this  the 
bright,  blooming,  gay  Anna  ?  To  her  father's 
eye  she  looked  heaven-stricken ,  and  indeed 
accursed.  He  groaned  from  his  inmost  soul. 
„Oh!  I  do  forgive,  but,"  as  he  closed  his 
eyes,  „I  never  will  forget;"  and  thus  di- 
vided  between  the  obdurate  passions  of  earth, 
and  the  victorious  spirit  of  Heaven,  he 
heaved  his  last  breath." 

Mrs.  Tudor  paused,  her  auditors   were 


silent,  appalled  by  the  history  of  passions 
too  Stern  to  have  come  within  the  scope  of 
their  young  experience,  or  even  their  imagin- 
ations.  Isabel  was  the  first  to  resume  her 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  story,  and  to 
revert  to  M'Arthur,  who,  in  his  character 
of  an  English  ofBcer,  had  peculiar  claims  in 
her  eyes.  „Grandmamma,"  she  said,  „I 
hope  we  have  got  over  the  dreadful  part  of 
the  Story,  through  the  thick  of  it;  Anna 
must  die,  that  I  see  —  poor,  poor  girll  I 
am  sure  she  suflfered  more  than  she  sinned 
—  and  I  foresee  how  it  will  end,  M'Arthur 
will  return,  find  his  wife  dead,  and  marry 
Emma." 

„But,"  said  Lucy,"  that  was  impossible, 
you  know,  after  her  promise  to  marry  Harry 
Lee." 

„Oh  I  he  was  a  generous  fellow ;  I  dare 
say  he  gave  that  up,  and  it  would  be  a 
different  case,  you  know,  after  poor  Anna 
died.  Ah!  I  know  now  how  it  will  all  be. 
Grandmamma  began  by  saying  it  was  a 
ghost  Story,  and  the  only  one  she  ever  heard 
she  fully  believed.  „Alas!  poor  ghost!"  we 
did  all  forget  thee.  Anna's  ghost  appeared 
to  Emma,  and  bade  her  marry  M'Arthur, 
or  perhaps  the  old  man's  —  oh!  I  should 
hate  to  see  him  come  back." 

„Well,  my  dear  Isabel,  if  you  are  not 
more  interested  in  your  own  speculations 
than  in  my  story,  I  will  proceed;  and,  in 
the  first  place,  I  assui*e  you  the  old  man's 
spirit  never  revisited  the  earth.  I  am  a  little 
astonished  that  you  should,  for  a  moment, 
think  M'Arthur  worthy  of  the  saintly  Emma; 
but,  since  you  have  such  a  predilection  for 
him,  I  will  let  you  know  your  instincts  do 
not  enlirely  err.  He  did  afterwards  become 
all  that  I  —  that  —  that  his  mother  ever 
hoped  of  him. 

„He  was,  as  he  had  expected  to  be, 
transferred  to  the  army  of  the  south.  The 
ardour  of  his  attachment  to  his  wife  was 
unabated  for  a  long  time;  but  he  received 
no  Communications  firom  her,  and  his  own 
letters  and  remittances  never  reached  her. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  years  the  Impression 
made  by  his  short  intercourse  with  Anna, 
in  some  measure  faded.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  his  military  career,  was  loaded 
with  favours  by  his  commanding  officer,  he 
associated  exclusively  with  the  high-bom, 
gay,  and,  I  fear,  in  too  many  cases,  un- 
principled  young  men  of  the  army,  and  bis 
own  natural  pride  and  self-indulgence  were 
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fostered;    and  —  it   must  be   told  —  he  1 
looked  back  on  bis  humble   alliance   with 
inortification    and   deep   regret.     He   never  ] 
communicated  it  to  a  bnman  being.   At  last  | 
came  that  monitor,  so  friendly,  so  necessary 
to  human  virtue,  that  messenger  of  Heaven 
—  sicknesB.    For  months  he  was  confined 
and  wasting  away  nnder  the  effects  of  the 
fever  of  the  southem  climate,  and  it  was 
not  tili  about  the  period  of  the  peaee  that 
he  had   health  and  strengt h  to   execute  a 
resolution  he  had  formed  and  cherished  in 
the  salutary  solitude  of  bis  sick-room. 

„A  few  weeks  after  Amos  Blunt's  death, 
M'Arthur,  mounted  on  a  fine,  but  way-wom 
steed,  reined  him  np,  at  an  inn,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  ***  town.  It  was  late,  on  a 
mild  star-lit  evening.  Two  or  three  men 
were  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  inn.  His 
Intention  was  to  make  some  inqniries  in  re- 
lation  to  his  wife*s  family,  but  he  eould  not 
utter  them.  He  merely  asked,  „How  far  is 
it  to  *  *  *  town?"  „Five  miles  and  better." 
He  did  summon  courage  to  add,  „How  far 
to  Amos  Blunt*s?  he  lives,  I  think  a  little 
on  tbis  side  of  the  town  ?"  „Yes ;  it  is  four 
miles  to  Amös  Blunf s,  towherehedid  live; 
the  old  man  is  dead,  but  you  '11  find  some 
of  the  family  there." 

„M'Arthur  tumed  his  horse's  head  ab- 
rnptly,  and  spurred  him  on,  afraid  to  hear 
another  word ;  and  he  hurried  him  forward, 
or  slackened  his  pace,  as  his  hopes  orfears 
prevailed.  His  mind  was  overshadowed 
with  dark  apprehensions;  the  lapse  of  years 
had  given  a  new  colouring  to  life,  the  pangs 
of  awakened  conscience  a  new  aspect  to  his 
past  career.  He  now  looked,  with  something 
bordering  on  contempt,  on  his  boyish,  im- 
petuous,  and  inconstant  passion,  and  with 
deep  anguish  on  his  rash  marriage  and 
criminal  neglect.  He  feit  that  he  deserved 
the  judgments  of  Heaven;  he  believed  he 
was  going  to  receive  them. 

„His  road  gradually  wound  up  a  moun- 
tain.  The  feeble  star-light  was  shut  out  by 
the  towering  pines,  the  lighter  beeches,  and 
the  straggling  dwarf  oaks,  that,  with  all 
their  summer's  growth  of  foliage,  overhung 
the  path.  The  woods  were  alive  with  the 
autumn  insects,  whose  monotonous  notes, 
associated  as  they  are  with  the  firat  fading 
and  decay  of  nature,  are  always  sad.  To 
M'Arthur  they  seemed  creatures  of  evil 
omen,  and  a  whip-poor  will ,  who  had  lin- 
gered  behind  his  tribe,  for  it  was  now  Sep- 


tember, and  was  perched  on  a  blasted  and 
riven  oak,  repeating  his  piercing  plaint,  was 
a  bird  of  evil  augury  to  his  disturbed  ima- 
gination.  What  sweet  intimations  these 
„woodnotes  wild"  would  have  conveyed  to 
the  sense  of  a  ret Urning  happy  and  hopeful 
lover!  and  how  true  is  it  that  the  mind 
does  not  receive,  but  gives  its  impressions 
to  the  outward  world !  When  M'Arthur  at- 
tained  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  wide 
amphitheatre  in  which  ***  town  lay,  was 
outspread  before  him.  The  waning  moon 
had  just  risen  above  the  horizon ,  but  was 
veiled  by  a  mass  of  dense  clouds ,  their  sil- 
vered  edges  just  giving  the  intimation  of  her 
sweet  presencp.  Above  the  moon  there  was 
a  Singular  illumination  of  the  atmosphere, 
resembling  a  colnmn  of  golden  mist,  now 
Streaming  up  like  the  most  brilliant  northern 
lights,  and  then  fading  and  melting  away 
in  the  clear  depths  of  ether.  The  pheno- 
menon  was  beautiful,  but  it  was  Singular, 
and,  fo  M'Arthur  it  appeared  unnatural  and 
portentous;  so  apt  is  man,  even  in  his 
misery,  to  magnify  him  seif,  and  so  quick  is 
his  conscience  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
manifestations  of  nature  in  the  glorious 
heavens,  as  if  they  were  a  „hand-wi-iting 
on  the  wall." 

„Every  variety  of  evil  that  could  have 
happened  to  his  wife,  by  turns  offered  itself 
to  M'Arthur's  Imagination;  but  the  fear  that 
she  might  be  dead,  that  she  had  passed  the 
baiTier  whence  the  voice  of  forgiveness  and 
love  never  comes,  was  stronger  than  any 
other.  As  he  proceeded,  the  moon  rose 
triumphantly  above  the  clouds,  and  lent  him 
her  clear  and  steady  light.  He  passed  a 
rustic  bridge,  a  sudden  tum  in  the  road, 
and  mounted  a  little  knoll  that  brought  him 
in  füll  view  of  Blunt's  house.  There  it 
stood,  just  as  he  had  left  it,  an  irregulär 
and  spacious  building,  with  its  wealth  of 
outhouses  and  its  court  yard,  sparingly  dot- 
ted  with  a  few  lilacs.  Not  a  single  „little 
beam"  of  cheering,  hope  -  inspiring  light 
streamed  from  any  of  its  Windows ;  all  was 
dark  and  sullen. 

„Before  M'Arthur  reached  the  house,  he 
had  to  pass  a  spot  associated  with  his  ten- 
derest  recollections,  and  now  with  his  saddest 
fears.  It  was  a  smooth  green  area  of  about 
forty  yards  in  breadth,  level  to  the  road- 
side,  but  elsewhere  enclosed  by  a  steep 
rocky  bank,  thickly  set  with  maples,  beech, 
and  lime  trees.    Two  old  and  magnificent 
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elms  sheltered  this  little  saDctuary  from  the 
road.  Arnos  Blunt,  rough  as  he  was,  blind 
and  deaf  to  all  the  beauties  and  appeals  of 
nature,  at  some  soft  moment,  had  his  heart 
touched  by  the  genius  of  this  sacred  spot, 
and  there  he  had  said  he  would  burj  his 
dead.  There  M'Arthur  had  oflten  been  with 
the  two  sisters  to  visit  their  mother's  grave ; 
the  sight  of  her  grave  inspired  them  with 
tenderness  unmingled  with  gloom,  and  there 
they  had  oAen  talked  with  him  of  death,  as 
young  persons,  my  dear  girls,  talk  of  it,  to 
whom  it  is  a  matter  of  sentiment,  not  of 
experience. 

„M'Arthur  feit  a  coldness  and  shivering 
come  over  him,  as  he  approached  the  little 
wicket  gate,  where  he  knew  he  could  see 
distinctly  every  mound  of  earth.  „I  will 
not  look  that  way,"  he  said  to  himself,  „I 
cannot  bear  to  leam  my  fate  here."  But 
he  could  not  command  his  eye.  It  tumed 
by  irresistible  instinct,  and  was  fixed.  He 
saw  a  figure  approaching  a  grave,  thaf,  dim 
as  the  light  was,  appeared  newly  made. 
The  figure  had  the  height  and  movement  of 
his  wife.  It  was  enveloped  in  a  winding- 
sheet  and,  having  reached  the  grave,  laid 
down  beside  it,  and  rested  its  head  on  iu 
M'Arthur's  fears  now  all  vanished,  for  they 
had  Sprung,  not  from  oowardice,  but  afifec- 
tion.  He  was  not  superstitious ,  all  the  ha- 
bits  of  his  mind  and  his  life  were  opposed 
to  superstition ;  and  his  first  Impression  was 
that  he  was  tricked  by  his  sickly  fancy, 
that  his  gloomy  portents,  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  the  assoeiations  of  the  place,  and  his 
coward  conscience  had  conjured  up  the  ap- 
parition  before  him.  He  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  tumed  his  eyes  firom  the  figure  to 
assure  himself,  by  each  familiär  and  sensible 
appearance,  of  the  reality  of  the  scene,  and 
then,  resolved  not  to  be  the  sport  of  idle 
fancies,  again  turned  towards  the  grave. 

„The  figure  was  still  extended  there. 
He  approached  so  near  as  to  discem  the 
features.  It  was  no  Illusion  of  his  disordered 
Imagination  —  the  death-stricken  cheek  laid 
on  the  glittering  and  broken  sods.  It  was 
the  form  of  his  wife,  such  as  she  was  at 
parting,  save  the  mortal  paleness,  and  the 
Signet  of  age  that  sad  thought  had  stamped 
on  her  brow.  Her  face  wore  the  peace  and 
serenity  of  death,  without  its  sternness ;  her 
eyelashes  rested  on  her  cheek  as  if  the  lids 
had  fallen  naturally  in  sleep.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  rigidity  of  death  about  the 


figure;  even  the  winding-sheet  in  which  it 
was  enfolded,  had  nothing  of  the  precision 
of  the  drapery  of  death ,  but  was  wrapped 
about  the  form  with  a  careless  grace.  One 
arm  was  thrown  over  the  grave ,  as  if  en- 
cirding  some  loved  object,  with  a  conscious- 
ness  of  possession  and  security,  and  on  the 
finger  gleamed  the  wedding  ring!  M' Arthur 
at  first  gazed  at  the  apparition  with  a  eri- 
tical  eye.  Incredulity  was  roused,  and  reason 
questioned,  revolted  from  being  duped  by  a 
mere  phantasm  of  the  brain ;  but  as  he  gazed, 
as  he  marked  each  well  remembered  feature, 
his  incredulity  was  overcome,  his  reason  as- 
sented  to  the  convictions  of  his  senses,  and 
yielding  himself  to  the  power  of  this  awful 
Visitation  from  the  dead,  he  prostrated  himself 
on  the  earth,  and  hreathed  a  prayer  he  could 
not  utter,  that  Heaven  would  vouchsafe  to 
Interpret  the  purpose  of  this  spectral  appari- 
tion to  his  senses.  Again  he  lided  his  head 
and  looked  at  that  silent,  immoveable  figure. 
In  the  eagerness  of  excited  feelings,  he  drew 
nearer  to  it,  he  knelt  beside  it,  he  bent  over 
it,  and  gazed  tili  the  awe  and  shrinking 
from  a  preternatural  appearance  gave  place 
to  a  gush  of  tenderness  and  bitter  grief  and 
broken  ejaculation  to  the  spirit  of  his  wife. 

„At  the  sound  of  his  impassioned  voice, 
the  figure  became  instinct  with  life,  the 
blood  mounted  to  her  lips  and  cheeks,  and 
Anna,  his  living  Anna,  stood  before  him. 
Her  eye  glanced  wildly  around,  then  feil  on 
the  new  made  grave,  then  fixed  on  her  hus- 
band,  and,  uttering  a  shriek,  expressive  of 
her  alarmed  and  uncertain  feelings,  she  sank 
senseless  in  his  arms.  She  was  living  — 
he  might  hear  the  accents  of  fbrgiveness  and 
love  from  her  lips,  and,  nerved  by  this  bles- 
sed  assurance,  be  bore  her  in  his  arms  to 
her  father's  house.  Emma,  first  awakened 
by  his  footsteps,  was  at  the  door. 

„I  need  not,  my  dear  girls,  detain  you 
with  any  unnecessary  particulars.  The  grave, 
as  you  have  no  doubt  conjectured,  was  the 
little  blind  bo/s.  He  had  been  interred 
there  the  preceding  day;  and  his  poor  mother, 
exhausted  by  many  nights*  watchings ,  had 
in  a  deep  sleep  risen,  wrapped  the  sheet 
over  her  night  dress,  and,  led  by  her  feverish 
dreams,  had  gone  to  the  grave  over  which 
her  imagination  and  affections  hovered." 

We  were  all  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
partly  absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of  finding 
the  Story  tum  out  better  for  the  happiness 
of  all  concemed  than  we  had  expected,  and 
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pÄrtly  —  I  mustconfess  it  —  disappointed 
that  it  was ,  after  all,  no  ghost  story.  Isa- 
bel, as  usiial,  was  the  first  to  speak.  „And 
M' Arthur,  grand-mamma,^'  said  he,  „was 
M'Arthor  always  afterwards  faitbful  and 
kind?" 

„Always,  my  dear  Isabel.  He  took  his 
wife  to  England,  where  she  was  honourably 
reeeived  by  his  mother,  and  she  has  since 
been  ever  tenderly  cherished.^^ 

„And  Emma,^<  asked  Lnoy,  „the  sweet, 
ezoelling ,  sacrificing  Emma ,  of  coarse  she 
married  as  she  promised?" 

„Yes,  my  dear  girl,  she  did  so;  and  in 
her  growing  affection  for  her  excellent  hus- 
band,  she  fonnd  what  is  not  always  the 
conseqnence  of  a  first  and  romantic  passion, 
a  Stahle  and  tranqnil  happiness.'' 

^„But,^^  asked  Isabel,  „what  did  Anna 
—  what  could  she  do,  to  testify  her  grati- 
tude  to  that  angelic  sister?'' 

„There  are  feelings,  I^bel,  for  which 
there  is  no  adequate  expression,  but  Anna 
manifested  in  every  raode  their  relative  con- 
dition  permitted  her,  love  and  gratitude ;  and 
Emma  was  satisfied,  for  when  a  sudden  re- 
verse  of  fortune  befeil  her,  and  was  fbllowed 
by  a  mortal  si(^ess,  she  bequeathed  her 
only  danghter  to  her  sister,  in  the  reposing 
confidenoe  that  she  wonld  share  an  equal 


care,  an  almost  equal  love  with  her  own 
child." 

Isabel  looked  eagerly  in  Mrs.  Tudor*s 
face  —  she  started  up,  „Grandmamma  !'^ 
she  exclaimed,  „it  is  so  —  I  know  it  is. 
You  have  been  telling  us  of  our  mothers!" 

It  was  piain  enongh  that  she  had  gnessed 
rightly.  She  tumed  to  Lucy  and  folded 
her  in  her  arros.  I  saw  in  IsabeVs  glowing 
face,  and  fine  up-raised  eye,  the  quick  suc- 
oeeding  thoughts  that  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied  in  sisterly  affection  and  kindness  to 
Lucy;  and  Lucy's  saintly  face  shone  with 
a  holy  triumph  such  as  the  virtue  of  a  pa- 
rent  may  inspire. 

The  reason  why  these  circumstances 
had  never  before  been  related  to  the  daugh- 
ters  was  obvious;  the  reason  why  Mrs. 
Tudor  had  now  disclosed  them,  and  defer- 
red  the  expose,  by  using  assumed  names, 
was  as  apparent,  and  fully  approved  by  its 
permanent  happy  influence. 

Isabel,  with  the  generosity  of  a  noble 
nature,  assumed  her  mother*s  debt;  and  the 
only  vestige  I  peroeived  of  the  worldliness 
that  tinged  her  first  intercourse  with  Lucy, 
was  in  the  elaborate  care  with  which  she 
lavished  all  the  elegant  refinements  of  fashion 
on  the  native  graces  of  the  Country  Cousin. 


LYDIA  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

Born  1791. 


I  HAVE  SEEN  AN  END  OF  ALL 
PERFECTION. 

I  HAVE  Seen  a  man  in  the  glory  of  his 
days,  and  in  the  pride  of  his  strength.  He 
was  built  like  the  strong  oak,  that  strikes 
its  root  deep  in  the  earth  —  like  the  tall 
oedar,  that  b'iis  its  head  above'  the  trees  of 
the  forest.  He  feared  no  danger  —  he  feit 
no  sickness  —  he  wonderod  why  any  should 
groan  or  sigh  at  pain.  His  mind  was  vi- 
gorous  like  his  body;  he  was  perplexed  at 
no  intricacy,  he  was  daunted  at  no  obstacle. 
Into  hidden  things  he  searched,  and  what 
was  crooked  he  roade  piain.    He  went  forth 


boldly  upon  the  face  of  the  mighty  deep. 
He  surveyed  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He 
measnred  the  distances  of  the  stars,  and 
call^d  them  by  their  names.  He  gloried  in 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  understanding,  and  strove  to  search 
even  into  what  the  Almighty  had  concealed. 
And  when  I  looked  upon  him,  I  said  with 
the  poet,  „what  a  piece*  of  work  is  man! 
how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  fa- 
culties!  in  form  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel ! 
in  apprehension  how  like  a  god!^^ 

I  returned  —  but  his  look  was  no  more 
lofty,  nor  his  Step  proud.    His'broken  fi-ame 
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was  like  some  rained  tower.  His  hairs 
were  white  and  scattered,  and  hia  eye  gazed 
vacantly  upon  the  passers  by.  The  vigour 
of  his  intellect  was  wasted,  and  of  all  that 
he  had  gained  by  study,  nothing  remained. 
He  feared  when  there  was  no  danger,  and 
where  was  no  sorrow  he  wept.  His  decay- 
ing  memory  had  become  treacherous.  It 
showed  him  only  broken  Images  of  the  glory 
that  had  departed.  His  house  was  to  him 
like  a  stränge  land,  and  his  friends  were 
counted  as  enemies.  He  thought  hiraself 
strong  and  healthful,  while  his  feet  tottered 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  He  said  of  his 
son,  „he  is  my  brother;"  of  his  daughter, 
„I  know  her  not."  He  even  inquired  what 
was  his  own  name.  And  as  I  gazed  mourn- 
fiilly  upon  him,  one  who  supported  his  feeble 
frame,  and  ministered  to  his  many  wants, 
said  to  me,  „Let  thine  heart  receive  In- 
struction ,  for  thou  hast  seen  an  end  of  all 
perfection !  "• 

I  have  seen  a  beautiful  female,  treading 
the  first  stages  of  youth ,  and  entering  joy- 
fuUy  into  the  pleasures  of  life.  The  glance 
of  her  eye  was  variable  and  sweet,  and  on 
her  cheek  trembled  soniething  like  the  first 
blush  of  the  moming.  Her  ups  moved,  and 
there  was  melody,  and  when  she  fioated  in 
the  dance,  her  light  form,  like  the  aspen, 
seemed  to  move  with  every  breeze. 

I  returned  —  she  was  not  in  the  dance. 
I  sought  her  among  her  gay  companions, 
but  I  found  her  not.  Her  eye  sparkled  not 
there  —  the  music  of  her  voice  was  silent. 
She  rejoiced  on  earth  no  more.  I  saw  a 
train  —  sable  and  slow-paced.  Sadly  they 
bore  towards  an  open  grave  what  oncc  was 
animated  and  beautiful.  As  they  drew  near, 
they  paused,  and  a  voice  broke  the  solemn 
silence :  „  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman ,  is 
of  few  days  and  füll  of  misery.  He  cometh 
np,  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower,  he  fleeth 
as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  nover  continueth 
in  one  stay."  Then  they  let  down  into  the 
deep,  dark  pit,  that  maiden  whose  lips  but 
a  few  days  since  were  like  the  half-blown 
rosebud.  I  shuddered  at  the  sound  of  clods 
falling  upon  the  hollow  coffin.  Then  I  heard 
a  voice  saying,  „Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  dnst  to  dust."  They  covered  her  with 
the  damp  soll,  and  the  uprooted  turf  of  the 
Valley,  and  turned  again  to  their  own  homes. 
But  one  mouraer  lingcred  to  cast  himself 
upon  the  tomb.  And  as  he  wept  he  said, 
„There  is  no  beauty,  nor  grace,  nor  loveli- 


ness,  but  what  vanisheth  like  the  moming 
dew.    I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection !  ^^ 

I  saw  an  in&nt,  with  a  ruddy  brow, 
and  a  form  like  polished  ivory.  Its  motions 
were  graceful,  and  its  merry  laughter  made 
other  hearts  glad.  Sometimes  it  wept,  — 
and  again  it  rejoiced,  —  when  none  knew 
why.  But  whether  its  cheek  dimpled  with 
smiles,  or  its  blue  eyes  shone  more  brilliant 
through  tears,  it  was  beautiful.  It  was 
beautiful  because  it  was  innocent  And  care- 
worn  and  sinful  men  adraired,  when  they 
beheld  it.  It  was  like  the  first  blossom 
which  some  cherished  plant  has  put  forth, 
whose  cup  sparkies  with  a  dew-drop,  and 
whose  head  reclines  upon  the  parent  stem. 

Again  I  looked.  It  had  become  a  child. 
The  lamp  of  reason  had  beamed  into  ita 
mind.  It  was  simple,  and  Single  -  heart ed, 
and  a  foUower  of  the  trnth.  It  loved  every 
little  bird  that  sang  in  the  trees,  and  every 
fresh  blossom.  Jts  heart  danced  with  joy 
as  it  looked  around  on  this  good  and  plea- 
sant  World.  It  stood  like  a  lamb  before  its 
teachers  —  it  bowed  its  ear  to  instruction 
—  it  walked  in  the  way  of  knowledge.  It 
was  not  proud,  nor  stubborn,  nor  envious, 
and  it  had  never  heard  of  the  vices  and 
vanities  of  the  world.  And  when  I  looked 
upon  it,  I  remembered  our  Saviour's  words, 
„Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.^ 

I  saw  a  man,  whom  the  world  calls 
honourable.  Many  waited  for  his  smile. 
They  pointed  to  the  fields  that  were  his, 
and  talked  of  the  silver  and  gold  which  he 
had  gathered.  They  praised  the  stateliness 
of  his  domes,  and  extoUed  the  honour  of 
his  family.  But  the  secret  language  of  his 
heart  was,  „By  my  wisdom  have  I  gotten 
all  this."  So  he  returned  no  thanks  to  God, 
neiiher  did  he  fear  or  serve  him.  As  I 
passed  along,  I  heard  the  complaints  of  the 
labourers,  who  had  reaped  his  fields  —  and 
the  cries  of  the  poor,  whose  covenng  he  had 
taken  away.  The  sound  of  feasting  and 
revelry  was  in  his  mansion,  and  the  unfed 
beggar  came  tottering  fi*om  hb  door.  But 
he  consider^  not  that  the  cries  of  the  op- 
pressed  were  continually  entering  into  the 
ears  ef  the  Most  High.  And  when  I  knew 
that  this  man  was  the  docile  child  whom  I 
had  loved,  the  beautiful  Infant  on  whom  I 
had  gazed  with  deUght,  I  said  in  my  bitter- 
ness,  „Aou?,  have  I  seen  an  end  of  all  per- 
fection!^^ And  I  laid  my  mouth  in  the  dust. 
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THE  ÜMBRELLA  GIRL. 


In  a  dty,  which  shall  be  nameless,  there 
lived,  long  ago,  a  young  girl,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  widow.  She  came  from  the 
country,  and  was  as  Ignorant  of  the  dangers 
of  a  city,  as  the  squirrels  of  Jier  native  fields. 
She  had  glossy  black  hair,  gentle,  beaming 
eyes,  and  „h'ps  like  wet  coral."  Of  course,  she 
knew  that  she  was  beautiful;  for*when  she 
was  a  child,  strangers  often  stopped  as  she 
passed,  and  exdaimed,  „How  handsome  she 
is!"  And  as  she  grew  older,  the  young 
men  gazed  on  her  with  admiration.  She 
was  poor,  and  removed  to  the  city  to  eam 
her  living  by  covering  umbrellas.  She  was 
just  at  that  suseeptible  age,  when  youth  is 
passing  into  womanhood;  when  the  soul 
begins  to  be  pervaded  by  „that  restless  prin- 
ciple,  which  impels  poor  humans  to  seek 
perfection  in  union/' 

At  the  hotel  opposite,  Lord  Henry  Stuart, 
an  English  nobleman,  had  at  that  time  taken 
lodgings.  His  visit  to  this  country  is  doubt- 
less  well  remembered  by  many,  for  it  made 
a  great  Sensation  at  the  time.  He  was  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  descended  from  the  royal 
line,  and  was,  moreover,  a  strikingly  hand- 
some man,  of  right  princely  carriage.  He 
was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  is  now  dead. 

As  this  distinguished  stranger  passed  to 
and  from  his  hotel,  he  enconntered  the  um- 
brella-girl,  and  was  impressed  by  her  un- 
common  beauty.  He  easily  traced  her  to 
the  opposite  störe,  where  he  soon  after  went 
to  purchase  an  umbrella.  This  was  followed 
up  by  presents  of  flowers,  chats  by  the  way- 
side,  and  invitations  to  walk  or  ride;  all  of 
which  were  gratefully  accepted  by  the  un- 
suspecting  rustic.  He  was  playing  a  game 
for  temporary  excitement;  she,  with  a  head 
füll  of  romance,  and  a  heart  melting  under 
the  influence  of  love,  was  unconsciously  en- 
dangering  the  happiness  of  her  whole  life, 

Lord  Henry  invited  her  to  visit  the  public 
gardens  on  the  fourth  of  July.    In  the  sim- 


plicity  of  her  heart,  she  believed  all  his 
flattenng  professions,  and  considered  herseif 
his  bride  elect;  she  therefore  accepted  the 
invitation  with  innocent  frankness.  But  she 
had  no  dress  fit  to  appear  on  such  a  public 
occasion,  with  a  gentleman  of  high  rank, 
whom  she  verily  supposed  to  be  her  destined 
husband.  While  these  thoughts  revolved  in 
her  mind,  her  eye  was  nnfortunately  attract- 
ed  by  a  beautiful  piece  of  silk  belonging  to 
her  employer.  Ah,  could  she  not  take  it 
without  being  seen,  and  pay  for  it  secretly, 
when  she  had  eamed  money  enough?  The 
temptation  conquered  her  in  a  moment  of 
weaJcness.  She  concealed  the  silk,  and  con- 
veyed  it  to  her  lodgings.  It  was  the  first 
thing  she  had  ever  stolen,  and  her  remorse 
was  painful.  She  would  have  carried  it  back, 
but  she  dreaded  discovery.  She  was  not 
sure  that  her  repentance  would  be  met  in  a 
spirit  of  forgiveness. 

On  the  eventful  fourth  of  July  she  came 
out  in  her  new  dress.  Lord  Henry  coro- 
plimented  her  upon  her  elegant  appearance; 
but  she  was  not  happy.  On  their  way  to 
the  gardens,  he  talked  to  her  in  a  manner 
which  she  did  not  comprehend.  Perceiving 
this,  he  spoke  more  explicity.  The  guileless 
young  creature  stopped,  looked  in  his  face 
with  moumful  reproach,  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  nobleman  took  her  band  kindly,  and 
Said,  „My  dear,  are  you  an  innocent  girl?'* 
„I  am,  I  am,"  replied  she,  with  convulsive 
sobs.  „Oh,  what  have  I  ever  done,  or  said, 
that  you  should  ask  me  that?''  Her  words 
stirred  the  deep  fountains  of  his  belter  na- 
ture.  „If  you  are  innocent,"  said  he,  „God 
forbid  that  I  should  make  you  otherwise. 
But  you  accepted  my  invitations  and  pre- 
sents so  readily^  that  I  supposed  you  under- 
stood  me."  „What  could  I  understand," 
said  she,  „except  that  you  intended  to  make 
me  your  wife?"  Though  reared  amid  the 
proudest  distinctions  of  rank,  he  feit  no  in- 
cb'nation  to  smile.  He  blushed  and  was  si- 
lent.  The  heartless  conventionalities  of  life 
stood  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  affectionate 
simplicity.   He  conveyed  her  to  her  humble 
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home,  and  bade  her  farewell,  with  a  thank- 
ful  coDsciousness  that  he  had  done  no  irre- 
trieyable  injury  to  her  ftiture  prospects. 
The  remembrance  of  her  would  soon  be  to 
him  as  the  reoollection  of  last  jear's  butter- 
flies. With  her,  the  wound  was  deeper.  In 
her  solitary  Chamber,  ehe  wept  in  bittemess 
of  heart  over  her  ruined  air-castles.  And 
that  dress,  which  she  had  stolen  to  make 
an  appearance  befitting  bis  bride !  Oh,  what 
if  she  should  be  disoovered?  And  would 
not  the  heart  of  her  poor  widowed  mother 
break,  if  she  should  ever  know  that  her 
child  was  a  thief  ?  Alas,  her  wretched  fore- 
bodings  wero  too  true.  The  silk  was  traced 
to  her;  she  was  arrested  on  herway  to  the 
Store,  and  dragged  to  prison.  There  she 
refused  all  nourishment,  and  wept  inces- 
santly. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  keeper  called  upon 
Isaac  T.  Hopper,  and  informed  him  that 
there  was  a  young  girl  in  prison,  who  ap- 
peared  to  be  ntterly  friendless,  and  deter- 
mined  to  die  by  starvation.  The  kind-hearted 
Friend  immediately  went  to  her  assistance. 
Hefound  herlying  on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  He  tried  to  oom- 
fort  her,  but  could  obtain  no  answer. 

„Leave  us  alone,^^  said  he  to  the  keeper. 
,J^erhaps  she  will  speak  to  roe,  if  there  is 
no  one  to  hear."  When  they  were  alone 
together,  he  put  back  the  hair  from  her 
temples,  laid  bis  band  kindly  on  her  beauti- 
ful  head,  and  said  in  soothing  tones,  „My 
diild,  consider  me  as  thy  father.  Teil  me 
all  thou  hast  done.  If  thou  hast  taken  this 
silk,  let  me  know  all  about  it.  I  will  do 
fbr  thee  as  I  would  for  a  daughter;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  I  can  help  thee  out  of  this 
difBculty." 

After  a  long  time  spent  in  affectionate 
entreaty,  she  leaned  her  young  head  on  his 
Mendly  Shoulder,  and  sobbed  out,  „Oh,  I 
wish  I  was  dead.  What  will  my  poor 
mofher  say,  when  she  knows  of  my  dis- 
grace?" 

„Perhaps  we  can  manage  that  she'never 
shall  know  it,''  replied  he;  and  alluring  her 
by  ihis  hope,  he  gradually  obtained  from 
her  the  whole  story  of  her  «cquaintance 
with  the  nobleraan.  He  bade  her  be  com- 
forted,  and  take  nourishment ;  for  he  would 
see  that  the  silk  was  paid  for,  and  the  pro- 
secution  withdrawn.  He  went  immediately 
to  her  employer,   and   told  him  the  story. 


„This  is  her  first  ofifence,''  said  he;  „the 
girl  is  young,  and  the  only  child  of  a  poor 
widow.  Give  her  a  chance  to  retrieve  this 
one  &lse  step,  and  she  may  be  restored  to 
Society,  a  useful  and  honoured  womim.  I 
will  See  that  thou  art  paid  for  the  silk." 
The  man  readily  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
prosecution,  and  said  he  would  have  dealt 
otherwise  by  the  girl,  had  he  known  all  the 
circumstances.  „Thou  shouldst  have  in- 
quired  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  my 
friend,"  replied  Isaao.  „By  this  kind  of 
thoughtlessness ,  many  a  young  creature  is 
driven  into  the  downward  path,  who  might 
easily  have  been  saved." 

The  kind-he^rted  man  then  went  to  the 
hotel  and  inquired  for  Henry  Stuart.  The 
servant  said  his  lordship  had  not  yet  risen. 
„Teil  him  my  business  is  of  importanoe," 
said  Friend  Hopper.  The  servant  soon  re- 
tnmed  and  conducted  him  to  the  Chamber. 
The  nobleman  appeared  surprised  that  a 
piain  Quaker  should  thus  intmde  upon  his 
luxurious  privacy;  but  when  he  heard  his 
errand,  he  blushed  deeply,  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted  the  tnith  of  the  girl's  Statement.  His 
benevolent  visiter  took  the  opportunity  to 
„bear  a  testimony,"  as  the  Friends  say, 
against  the  sin  and  selfishness  of  profligacy. 
He  did  it  in  such  a  kind  and  fatherly  man- 
ner, that  the  young  man's  heart  was  touched. 
He  excused  himself,  by  saying  that  he  would 
not  have  tampered  with  the  girl,  if  he  had 
known  her  to  be  virtuous.  „I  have  done 
many  wrong  things,"  said  he,  „but,  thank 
God,  no  betrayal  of  confiding  innocence 
rests  on  my  conscience.  I  have  always 
esteemed  it  the  basest  act  of  which  man  is 
capable."  The  imprisonment  of  the  poor 
girl,  and  the  forlom  Situation  in  which  she 
had  been  found,  distressed  him  greatly.  And 
when  Isaac  represented  that  the  silk  had 
been  stolen  for  his  sake,  that  the  girl  had 
thereby  lost  profitable  employment,  and  was 
obliged  to  retum  to  her  distant  home,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  exposure,  he  took  ont 
a  flfty  dollar  note,  and  offered  it  to  pay 
her  expenses.  „Nay,"  said  Isaac,  „thou 
art  a  very  rieh  man;  I  see  in  thy  band  a 
large  roll  of  such  not  es.  She  is  the  dangh- 
ter  of  a  poor  widow ,  and  thou  hast  been 
the  means  of  doing  her  great  ii\jury.  Give 
me  another." 

Lord  Henry  handed  him  another  fifty 
dollar  note,  and  smile«i  as  he  said,  „You 
understand  your  business    well.     But  yon 
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have  acted  nobly,  and  I  reverence  you  for 
it  If  you  ever  Tisit  England ,  come  to  see 
me.  I  will  give  you  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
treat  you  like  a  nobleman.^' 

„Farewell,  friend,"  replied  Isaac :  ,^Thongh 
much  to  blame  in  this  affair,  thou  too  hast 
behaved  nobly.  Mayst  thou  be  blessed  in 
domestic  life,  and  trifle  no  more  with  the 
feelings  of  poor  girls;  not  even  with  those 
whom  others  have  betrayed  and  deserted.^' 

Luckily,  the  girl  had  sufBdent  presence 
of  mind  to  assume  a  false  narae  j  when  ar- 
rested;  by  whioh  means  her  true  name  was 
kept  out  of  the  newspapera.  „I  did  this,^^ 
Said  she,  „for  my  poor  mother's  sake." 
With  the  money  given  by  Lord  Henry,  the 
silk  was  paid  for,  and  she  was  sent  home 
to  her  mother,  well  {Mrovided  with  clothing. 
Her  name  and  place  of  residence  remain  to 
this  day  a  secret  in  the  breast  of  her  bene- 
factor. 

Several  years  after  the  incidents  I  have 
related,  a  lady  called  at  Friend  Hopper's 
hoiise,  and  asked  to  see  him.  When  he  en- 
tered the  room,  he  found  a  handsomely 
dressed  young  raatron  with  a  blooming  boy 
of  five  or  siz  years  old.  She  rose  to  meet 
bim  and  her  voice  choked,  as  she  said, 
„Friend  Hopper,  do  you  know  me?"  He 
replied  that    he    did    not.     She  fixed  her 


tearful  eyes  eamestly  upon  him,  and  said, 
„You  once  helped  me,  when  in  great  dis- 
tress.'^ But  the  good  missionary  of  hum- 
anity  had  helped  too  many  in  distress,  to  be 
able  to  recoUect  her  without  more  precise 
Information.  With  a  tremulous  voice,  she 
bade  her  son  go  into  the  next  room ,  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  dropping  on  her  knees, 
she  hid  her  face  in  his  lap,  and  sobbed  out, 
„I  am  the  girl  that  stole  the  silk.  Oh, 
where  should  I  now  be,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  youl" 

When  her  emotion  wad  somewhat  calmed, 
she  told  him  that  she  had  married  a  highly 
respectable  man,  a  Senator  of  his  native 
State.  Having  a  call  to  visit  the  city,  she 
had  again  and  again  passed  Friend  Hop- 
per's house,  looking  wistfiilly  at  the  Windows 
to  catch  a  sight  of  him;  but  when  she  at- 
tempted  to  enter,  her  oourage  failed. 

„But  I  go  away  to-morrow,"  said  she, 
„and  I  could  not  leave  the  city,  without  once 
more  seeing  and  thanking  him  who  saved 
me  from  ruin."  She  recalled  her  little  boy, 
and  Said  to  him,  „Look  at  that  gentleman, 
and  remerober  him  well;  for  he  was  the  best 
friend  your  mother  ever  had.**  With  an 
eamest  invitation  that  he  would  visit  her 
happy  home,  and  a  fervent  „God  tless  you," 
she  bade  her  benefactor  farewell. 


FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD. 

Born  1813. 


THE  MAGIC  LUTE. 


My  beauty!  sing  to  me  and  make  me  glad! 
Tby  sweet  wor£  drop  upon  the  ear  as  soft 
As  rose-leaves  on  a  well.  —  Festüs. 

On  a  low  stool  at  the  fect  of  the  Count 
de  Courcy  sat  his  bride,  the  youthful  Lady 
Loyah'ne.  One  delicate,  dimpled  band  hovered 
over  the  strings  of  her  lute,  like  a  snowy 
bird,  about  to  take  wing  with  a  burst  of 
melody.  The  other  she  was  playfully  trying 
to  release  from  the  clasp  of  his.  At  last, 
she  desisted  from  the  attempt,  and  said,  as 
she  gazed  up  into  his  proud  „unfathomable 
eyes"  — 


„Dear  De  Courcy!  how  shall  I  thank 
you  for  this  beautiful  gift?  How  shall  I 
prove  to  you  my  love,  my  gratitude,  for  all 
your  generous  devotion  to  my  wishes?" 

Loyaline  was  Startled  by  the  sndden  light 
that  dawned  in  those  deep  eyes ;  but  it  pass- 
ed away  and  left  them  calmer,  and  prouder 
than  before,  and  there  was  a  touch^of  sad- 
ness  in  the  tone  of  his  reply  — 

„Sing  to  me,  sweet,  and  thank  me  so!" 

Loyaline  sighed  as  she  tuned  the  lute. 
It  was  ever  thus  when  she  alluded  to 
her  love.  His  face  would  lighten  like  a 
tempest-doud,  and  then  grow  dark  and  still 
again ,  as  if  the  fire  of  hope  and  joy  were 
suddenly  kindled  in  his  soul  to  be  as  sud- 
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denlj  extingnisbed.  What  could  it  mean? 
Did  he  doubt  her  affection?  A  tear  feil 
upon  the  lute,  and  she  said,  „I  will  smg 

THE  LADY'S  LAY." 

The  deepest  wrong  tbat  thou  couldst  do, 
Is  thus  to  doubt  my  love  for  thee, 

For  qaestioning  that  thou  question'st  too 
My  truth,  my  pride,  my  purity. 

*Twere  worse  than  falsehood  thus  to  meet 
Thy  least  caress,  thy  lightest  smile, 

Nor  feel  my  heart  exulting  beat 

With  tweet,  impassioned  joy  the  while. 

The  deepest  wrong  that  thou  couldst  do, 
Is  thus  to  doubt  my  faith  professed; 

How  should  I,  love,  be  less  tnan  true, 
When  thou  art  neblest,  bravest,  best? 

The  tones  of  the  Lady  Loyaline's  voice 
were  sweet  and  clear,  yet  so  low,  so  daintilj 
delicate,  that  the  heart  canght  them  rather 
than  the  ear.  £>e  Courcy  feit  bis  soul  soften 
beneath  tbose  pleading  accents^  and  bis  eyes^ 
as  he  gazed  upon  her,  were  fiUed  with  un- 
utterable  love  and  sorrow. 
."  How  beautiful  she  was  I  With  that  faint 
colour,  like  the  first  blush  of  dawn,  upon 
her  cheek  —  with  those  soft,  black,  glossy 
braids,  and  those  deep  blue  eyes^  so  lumin- 
ous  with  soul!  Again  the  lady  touched 
her  lute  — 

For  thee  I  braid  and  bind  my  hair 
With  fragrant  flowers,  for  only  thee; 

Thy  sweet  approval,  all  my  care, 
Thy  love  —  the  world  to  me! 

For  thee  I  fold  my  fairest  gown, 

With  simple  grace,  for  thee,  for  thee! 

No  other  eyes  in  all  the  town 
Shall  look  with  love  on  me. 

For  thee  my  lightsome  lute  I  tune, 
For  thee  —  it  eise  were  mute  —  for  thee  I 

The  blossem  to  the  bee  in  June 
Is  less  than  thou  to  me. 

De  Courcy,  by  nature  proud,  passionate, 
reserved,  and  exacting,  had  wooed  and  won, 
with  some  difficulty,  the  young  and  timid 
girl,  whose  tenderness  for  her  noble  lover 
w&s  blent  with  a  shrinking  awe,  tbat  all 
bis  devotion  could  not  for  awhile  overoome. 

At  the  time  my  story  commenoes,  he 
was  making  preparations  to  join  the  Cru- 
sadcrs.  He  was  to  set  out  in  a  few  days, 
and,  brave  and  chivalric  as  he  was,  there 
were  both  fear  and  grief  in  bis  heart,  when 
he  thought  of  leaving  bis  beautiful  bride  for 


years,  perhaps  for  ever.  Perfectly  convin- 
ced  of  her  guileless  purity  of  pnrpose,  thonght 
and  deed,  he  yet  had,  as  he  thought,  reason 
to  suppose  that  her  heart  was,  perhaps  nn- 
consoiously  to  herseif,  estranged  from  him, 
or  rather  that  it  never  had  been  bis.  He 
remembered,  with  a  thrill  of  passionate  grief 
and  indignation,  her  bashful  reluetanoe  to 
meet  bis  gaze  —  her  timid  shrinking  from 
bis  touch  —  and  thus  her  very  purity  and 
modesty,  the  soul  of  true  affection,  were 
distorted  by  bis  jealous  imagination  into 
indifference  for  himself  and  fondness  for 
another.  Only  two  days  before,  upon  sud- 
denly  entering  her  Chamber,  he  had  surprised 
her  in  tears,  with  a  page's  cap  in  her  band, 
and  on  hearing  bis  Step,  she  had  started  up 
blusbing  and  embarrassed,  and  hidden  it  be- 
neath her  mantle,  which  lay  upon  the  couch. 
Poor  De  Courcy!  This  was indeed astound- 
ing;  but  while  he  had  perfect  faith  in  her 
honour,  be  was  too  proud  to  let  her  seehis 
suspicions.  That  cap!  that  crimson  cap!  It 
was  not  the  last  time  he  was  destined  to 
behold  it! 

The  bour  of  parting  came,  and  De  Courcy 
shuddered  as  he  saw  a  smile  —  certainly 
an  exulting  smile  —  lighten  througb  the 
tears  in  the  dark  eyes  of  bis  bride,  as  she 
bade  him  for  the  last  time  „farewell.^^ 

A  twelvemonth  afterward,  he  was  lan- 
guishing  in  the  dungeons  of  the  £^st  —  a 
chained  and  hopeless  captive. 


,»Ah!  fleeter  far  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed, 

Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart,  which  tender  thought  clothes,  like 
a  dove, 

With  the  wings  of  carel" 

The  Sultan  was  weary;  weary  of  bis 
flowers  and  bis  fonntains  —  of  bis  drearos 
and  bis  dancing-girls  —  of  bis  harem  and 
himself.  Th(^  banquet  lay  untouched  before 
him.  The  rieh  chibouque  was  cast  aside. 
The  cooling  sherbet  shone  in  vain. 

The  Almas  tripped,  with  tinkhng  feet, 
Unmarked  their  motions  light  and  fleet! 

His  slaves  trembled  at  bis  presence;  for  a 
dark  cloud  hung  lowering  on  the  brows  of 
the  great  Lord  of  the  East,  and  they  knew, 
from  experience,  that  there  were  both  thunder 
and  lightning  to  come  ere  it  dispersed. 
But  a  sound  of  distant  plaintive  melody 
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was  heard.  A  sweet  voice  sighing  to  a  lute. 
The  Sultan  listened.  ,>Bnng  hither  the 
roinstrel,'^  he  said  in  a  subdued  tone;  and 
a  iovelj,  fair-haired  boy,  in  a  page*8  dress 
of  pale-green  silk,  was  led  blushing  into 
the  presence. 

,^Sing  to  me,  child,'^  said  the  Liord  of 
the  East.  And  the  youth  touched  his  Inte, 
with  grace  and  wondrous  skill,  and  sang, 
in  accents  soft  as  the  ripple  of  a  rill, 

THE  VIOLET'S  LÖVE. 

Shall  I  teil  what  the  Tiolet  said  to  the  star, 
While   she   gazed  through   her    tears   on   his 

beauty,  afar? 
She  sang,  but  her  singing  was  onlv  a  sigh. 
And  nobody  heard  it,  oat  Heaven,  Love,  and  I, 
A  sigh,  fufl  of  fragrance  and  beauty,  it  stole 
Through  the   stillness   up,   up,   to  the  8tar*s 
beaming  soul. 

She  sang  —  „Thou  art  glowinsj  with  glory  and 

might, 
And  I  *m  but  a  flower,  frail,  lowly,  and  light. 
I  ask  not  thy  pity,  I  seek  not  tby  smile; 
I  ask  but  to  worship  tby  beautv  awhile; 
To  sigh  to  tbee ,  sing  to  thee ,  bloom  for  thine 

eye. 
And  when  thou  art  weary,  to  bless  thee  and 

diel'* 

Shall  I  teil  what  the  star  to  the  violet  said, 
While  ashamed,  'neath  his  love-look,  she  hnng 

her  young  head? 
He  sang  —  but  his  singing  was  only  a  ray, 
Aud  none  but  the  flower  and  I  heard  the  dear  lay. 
How  it  thrilled,  as  it  feil,  in  its  melody  clear, 
Through  the  little  heart,  heaving  with  rapture 

and  fear! 

Ah  no!  lovel  I  dare  not!  too  tender,  too  pure, 
For  me  to  betray,  were  the  words  he  said  to  her; 
But  as  she  lay  listening  that  low  lullaby, 
A  smile  lit  the  tear  in  the  timid  flower s  eye: 
And  when  death  had   stolen   her  beauty  ana 

bloom , 
The  ray  came  again  to  play  over  her  tomb. 

Long  ere  the  lay  had  ceased,  the  cloud  j 
in  the  Sultan's  eye  had  dissolved  itself  in 
tears.  Never  had  music  so  moved  his  soul, 
„The  lute  was  enchanted!  The  youth  was 
a  Peri,  who  had  lost  his  way!  Surely  it 
raust  be  so!** 

„But  sing  me  now  a  bolder  strain!" 
And  the  beautiful  child  flung  back  his  golden 
curls  —  and  swept  the  slrings  more  proudly 
than  before,  and  his  voice  took  a  clarion- 
tone,  and  his  dark,  steelblue  eyes  flashed 
with  heroic  fire  as  he  sang 


THE  CRIMSON  PLUME. 

Oh !  know  ye  the  knight  of  the  red  waving 
plume? 

Lol  his  lightning  smile  gleams  through  the 
bettle's  wild  gloom, 

Like  a  flash  through  the  tempest;  oh!  fly 
from  that  smile! 

*T  is  the  wild-fire  of  fury  —  it  glows  to  be- 
eile! 

And  bis  sword-wave  is  death,  and  his  war- 
cry  is  doom! 

Oh!  brave  not  the  knight  of  the  dark  erim- 
son  plume! 

His  armour  is  black,  as  the  blackest  mid- 

night; 
His  steed  like  the   ocean-foam,  spotlessly 

white; 
His  crest  —  a  crouched  tiger,  who  dreams 

of  nerce  joy  — 
Its  motte  —  „Beware!    for  I  wake   —  to 

destroy !  ** 
And  his  sword-wave  is  death,  and  his  war- 

cry  is  doom! 
Oh!  brave  not  the  knight  of  the  dark  crim- 

son  plume! 

„By  Allah!  thou  hast  niagic  in  thy 
voice!  One  more!  and  ask  what  thou  wilt. 
Were  it  my  signet-ring,  't  is  granted!" 

Tears  of  rapture  sprung  to  ihe  eyes  of 
the  minstrel-boy ,  as  the  Sultan  spoke,  and 
his  young  cheek  flushed  like  a  morning 
cloud.  Bending  over  his  lute  to  hide  his 
emotion,  he  warbled  once  again  — 

THE  BROKEN  HEART'S  APPEAL. 

Give  me  back  my  childhood's  truth! 
Give  me  back  my  guileless  youth! 
Pleasure,  Glory,  Fortune,  Fame, 
These  I  will  not  stoop  to  claim! 
Take  them!    All  of  Beauty's  power. 
All  the  triumph  of  this  hour 
Is  not  worth  one  blush  you  stole  — 
Give  me  back  my  bloom  of  soul ! 

Take  the  cup  and  take  the  gern! 
What  have  I  to  do  with  them? 
Loose  the  ^arland  from  my  hair! 
Thou  shouldst  wind  the  night-shade  there ; 
Thou  who  wreath*8t,  with  flattering  art, 
Poison-flowers  to  bind  my  heart! 
Give  me  back  the  rose  you  stole! 
Give  me  back  my  bloom  of  soul ! 

„Name  thy  wish,  fair  child.  But  teil 
me  first  what  good  genius  has  charmed  thy 
lute  for  thee,  that  thus  it  sways  the  soul?,, 

„A  child-angel,  with  large  melanchoyl 
eyes  and  wings  of  lambent  fire  —  we 
Franks  have  named  him  Love.  He  led.me 
here  and  breathed  upon  my  lute." 

„And  where  is  he  now?" 
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„1  bave  bidden  him  in  my  heart,'*  said 
the  boy,  blushing  as  he  repHed. 

„And  what  is  the  boon  thon  wouldst 
ask?" 

The  youthful  stranger  bent  bis  knee,  and 
Said  in  faltering  tones  —  ,,Thoa  hast  a 
captive  Christian  knight;  let  him  go  free, 
and  Love  shall  bless  thy  throne!'^ 

„He  is  thine  —  thou  shalt  thyself  release 
bim.     Here,  take  my  eignet  with  thee." 

And  the  fair  boy  glided  like  an  angel  of 
light  tbrough  the  guards  at  the  dungeon- 
door.  Bolts  and  bars  feil  before  him  — 
for  he  bore  the  talisroan  of  Power  —  and 
he  stood  in  bis  beauty  and  grace  at  the 
captive's  couch,  and  bade  him  rise  and  go 
forth,  for  he  was  free. 

De  Coarcy,  half-awake,  gazed  wistfully 
on  the  benign  eyes  that  bent  over  him.  He 
had  just  been  dreaming  of  bis  guardian 
angel;  and  when  he  saw  the  beaoteous 
stranger  boy  —  with  bis  locks  of  light  — 
bis  heavenly  smile  —  bis  pale,  sweet  face 
—  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  ce- 
lestial  visitant  of  bis  dreams,  and,  foUowing 
with  love  and  reverence  bis  spirit-guide,  he 
scarcely  wondered  at  bis  sudden  disappear- 
ance  when  they  reached  the  oourt. 


„Pare  as  Aurora  when  sbe  leaves  her  couch, 
Her   cool,    soft  couch  in  Heaven,  and, 

blusbing,  shakes 
Tbe  balmy  dew-drops  from  her  locks  of 

light." 

Safely  the  knight  arrived  at  bis  castle- 
gate,  and  as  he  alighted  from  bis  steed,  a 
lovely  woman  sprang  tbrough  the  gloomy 
archway,  and  lay  in  tears  upon  bis  breast. 


„My  wife!  my  sweet,  true  wifel  Is  it 
indeed  thou!  Thy  cheek  is  paler  than  its 
wont  Hast  moumed  for  m«,  my  love?" 
And  the  knight  put  baok  the  long  blad^ 
locks  and  gazed  upon  that  sad,  sweet  face. 
Oh !  the  delicious  joy  of  that  dear  meeting! 
Was  it  too  dear,  too  bright  to  last? 

At  a  banquet,  given  in  honour  of  De 
Conrcy's  retum,  some  of  the  guests,  flushed 
[  with  wine,  rashly  let  fall  in  bis  hearing  an 
Insinuation  which  awoke  all  bis  former 
I  donbts,  and,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  to  bis 
horror  that  during  bis  absenoe  the  Lady 
Loyaline  had  left  her  home  for  months,  and 
none  knew  whither  or  why  she  went,  but 
all  could  guess,  they  hinted. 

De  Courcy  sprang  up,  with  bis  hand  on 
the  left  of  bis  sword,  aod  rushed  toward  the 
Chamber  of  bis  wife.  She  met  him  in  the 
ante-room,  and  listened  calmly  and  patientiy 
as  he  gave  yent  to  all  bis  jealous  wrath, 
and  bade  her  prepare  to  die.  Her  only  re- 
ply  was  —  „Let  me  go  to  my  Chamber;  I 
would  say  one  prayer;  then  do  with  me  as 
you  will." 

,3egone!'* 

The  Chamber  door  dosed  on  the  gracefal 
form  and  sweeping  robes  of  the  Lady  de 
Courcy.  But  in  a  few  moments  it  opened 
again,  and  forth  came,  with  meekly  folded 
arms,  a  stripling  in  a  page's  dress  and 
crimsan  cap!  —  the  hold,  bright  boy  with 
whom  he  had  parted  at  bis  dungeon-gate! 
„Here!  in  her  very  Chamber!"  The  knight 
sprang  forward  to  deave  the  daring  intruder 
to  ihe  earth.  But  the  stranger  flung  to  the 
ground  the  cap  and  the  golden  locks,  and 
De  Courcy  feil  at  the  feet,  not  of  a  minstrel- 
boy,  but  of  his  own  true-hearted  wife,  and 
begged  her  forgiveness,  and  blessed  her  for 
her  heroic  and  beautiful  devotion. 


CAROLINE  M.  KIRKLAND. 


THE  MYSTERY  OP  VJSITING. 

There  is  somethingwonderfully  primitive 
and  simple  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  visit- 
ing.    You  leave  your  own  place  and  your 


chosen  employments,  your  slipshod  ease  and 
privileged  plainness,  and  sally  forth,  in  spe- 
cial trim,  with  your  mind  emptied,  as  fiEir 
as  possible,  of  whatever  has  been  engrossing 
it,  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  domicile  of 
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another,  under  the  idea  that  your  presence 
will  give  him  pleasnre,  and,  remotely,  your- 
8elf.  Can  anything  denote  more  amiable 
simplicity?  or,  according  to  a  certain  fa- 
vourite  vocabulary,  can  anything  be  more  in- 
tensely  green?  What  a  confession  of  the 
need  of  human  sympathyl  Whsit  bonhommie 
in  the  conviction  that  you  will  be  welcome ! 
What  reckless  self-committal  in  the  whole 
afiairl  Let  no  one  say  this  is  not  a  good- 
natured  world,  since  it  still  keeps  up  a  re- 
verence  for  the  fossil  remains  of  what  was 
once  the  heart  of  its  oyster. 

Not  to  go  back  to  the  creation  (some 
proof  of  self-denial,  in  these  days  ofresearch), 
what  oocasioned  the  first  visit,  probably? 
Was  it  the  birth  of  a  baby,  or  a  wish  to 
borrow  somewhat  for  the  simple  householdry, 
or  a  cause  of  complaint  about  some  rural 
trespass;  a  desire  to  share  superabundant 
grapes  with  a  neighbour  who  abounded  more 
in  pomegranates ;  a  twilight  fancy  for  gossip 
about  a  stray  kid,  or  a  wound  from  „the 
blind  boy's  butt-shaft?"  Was  the  delight  of 
yisiting,  like  the  suoculence  of  roast  pig, 
discovered  by  chance;  or  was  it  like  the 
talk  which  is  its  essenee,  an  instinct?  This 
last  we  particularly  doubt,  from  present  ma- 
nifestations.  Instincts  do  not  wear  out; 
they  are  as  fresh  as  in  the  days  when  visit- 
ing  began  —  but  where  is  visiting? 

A  curious  semblance  of  the  old  rite  now 
serves  ns,  a  mere  Duessa  —  a  form  of  snow, 
impudently  pretending  to  vitality.  We  are 
put  off  with  this  congelation,  a  Compound 
of  formality,  dlssimulation ,  weariness,  and 
vanity,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  subject  to 
any  test  without  resolving  it  at  once  into 
its  unwholesome  elements.  Yet  why  must 
it  be  so  ?  Would  it  require  daring  equal  to 
that  which  dashed  into  the  enchanted  wood 
of  Ismena,  or  that  which  exterminated  the 
Mamelukes,  to  fall  back  upon  ürst  principles, 
and  let  inclination  have  something  to  do  with 
ofiering  and  returning  visits? 

A  coat  of  mail  is,  strangely  enough,  the 
first  requisite  when  we  have  a  round  of 
calls  to  make;  not  the  „silver  arms"  of  fair 
Clorinda,  but  the  unlovely,  oyster-like  coat 
of  Pride ,  the  helmet  of  IndifFerence ,  the 
breastplate  of  Distrust,  the  barred  visor  of 
Self-Esteem,  the  shield  of  „gentle  Dulness"; 
while  over  all  floats  the  gandy,  tinsel  scarf 
of  Fashion.  Whatever  eise  be  present  or 
lacking,  Pride,  defensive,  if  not  offensive, 
must  clothe  us  all  over.    The  eyes  must  be 


guarded,  lest  they  mete  out  too  much  con* 
sideration  to  those  who  bear  no  stamp.  The 
neck  must  be  stiffened,  lest  it  bend  beyond 
fhe  haughty  angle  of  self-reservation  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  civilities.  The  mouth  is 
bound  to  keep  its  portcullis  ever  ready  to 
fall  on  a  word  which  implies  unaffected  plea- 
sure  or  surprise.  £ach  motion  must  have 
its  motive;  every  civility  its  well-weighed 
retum  in  prospect.  Subjects  of  conversation 
must  be  any  but  those  which  naturally  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  mind.  If  a  certain 
round  is  not  pr^scribed,  we  feel  that  all 
beyond  it  is  proscribed.  O,  the  unutterable 
weariness  of  this  worse  than  dumbshow! 
No  wonder  we  groan  in  spirit  when  there 
are  visits  to  be  made! 

But  some  fair,  innocent  face  looks  up  at 
US ,  out  of  a  forest  home,  perhaps ,  or  in  a 
wide,  unneighboured  prairie,  —  and  asks 
what  all  this  means  ?  „Is  not  a  visit  always 
a  delightfnl  thing  —  füll  of  good  feeling  — 
the  cheerer  of  solitude  —  the  lightener  of 
labour  —  the  healer  of  differences  —  the 
antidote  of  life's  bittemess  ?^'  Ah,  primitive 
child !  it  is  so,  indeed,  to  you.  The  thought 
of  a  visit  makes  your  dear  little  heart  beat. 
If  one  is  offered,  or  expected  at  your  father's, 
with  what  cheerful  readiness  do  you  lend 
your  aid  to  the  preparations  I  How  your 
winged  feet  skim  along  the  fioor,  or  sur- 
mount  the  stairs ;  your  brain  füll  of  ingenious 
devices  and  Substitutes,  yourslender  fingers 
loaded  with  plates  and  glasses,  and  a  tidy 
apron  depending  from  your  taper  waist! 
Thoughts  of  dress  give  you  but  little  trouble, 
for  your  choice  is  limited  to  the  pink  ribbon 
and  the  blue  one;  what  the  Company  will 
wear  is  of  still  less  moment,  so  they  only 
come!  It  would  be  hard  to  make  you  believe 
that  we  invite  people  and  then  hope  they 
will  not  come!  If  you  omit  anybody,  it  will 
be  the  friend  who  possesses  too  many  acres, 
or  he  who  has  been  sent  to  the  legislature 
from  your  district,  lest  dignity  should  inter- 
fere  with  pleasure;  we,  on  the  contrary, 
think  first  of  the  magnates,  even  though  we 
know  that  the  gloom  of  their  grandeur  will 
overshadow  the  mirth  of  everybody  eise, 
and  prove  a  wet  blanket  to  the  social  fire. 
You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  leam  that 
we  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of 
Visits ,  and  talk  of  owing  a  call ,  or  owing 
an  invitation ,  as  your  father  does  of  owing 
a  hundred  dollars  at  the  störe,  forvalue  re- 
ceived.    When   we  have  made  a  visit  and 
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are  about  departmg,  we  invite  a  return,  in 
tbe  choioest  terms  of  afiectionate,  or,  at  least, 
cordial  interest;  but  if  our  friend  is  new 
enough  to  take  us  at  our  word,  and  paj  the 
debt  too  eoon,  we  complain,  and  say,  „Oh 
dear!  there  ^s  another  call  to  make!^ 

A  hint  has  already  been  dropt  as  to  the 
grudging  spirit  of  the  thing,  how  we  give 
as  little  as  we  can,  and  get  all  possible  credit ! 
for  it ;  and  this  is  the  way  we  do  it.  Having 
letTthe  accounts  against  us  become  as  nume- 
rous  as  is  prudeot,  we  draw  up  a  list  of 
our  credjtors,  carefully  districted  as  to  resi- 
dences,  so  as  not  to  make  more  cross-jour- 
neys  than  are  necessary  in  going  the  rounds. 
Then  we  array  ourselves  with  all  suitable 
splendour  (this  is  a  main  point,  and  we  often 
defer  a  call  upon  dear  friends  for  weeks, 
waiting  tili  the  arrivals  from  Paris  shall 
allow  US  to  endue  a  new  bonnet  or  man- 
tilla),  and,  getting  into  a  carriage,  card-case 
in  band,  give  our  list,  oorrected  more  anxi- 
ously  than  a  price-current,  into  the  keeping 
of  the  coachman,  with  directions  to  drive 
as  fast  as  dig.iity  will  allow,  in  order  that 
we  may  do  as  much  execution  as  possible 
with  the  stone  thus  carefully  smoothed. 
Arrived  at  the  first  house  (which  is  always 
the  one  farthest  off,  for  economy  of  time), 
we  stop  —  ihe  servant  inquires  for  the  lady 
for  whom  our  civility  is  intended,  while  we 
take  out  a  card  and  hold  it  prominent  on 
the  carriage  door,  that  not  a  moment  may 
be  lost  in  case  a  card  is  needcd.  „Not  at 
home?'^  Ah  then,  with  what  pleased  alacri- 
ty  we  commit  the  scrap  of  pasteboard  to 
John,  after  having  tumed  down  a  comer 
for  each  lady,  if  there  are  several,  in  this 
kind  and  propitious  house.  But  if  the  an- 
swer  is  „At  home,"  all  wears  a  different 
aspect  The  card  slips  sadly  back  again 
into  its  silver  citadel;  we  sigh,  and  say 
„Oh  dear!"  if  nothing  worse  —  and  then 
alighting  with  measured  step,  enter  the 
drawing-room  all  smiles,  and  with  polite 
words  ready  on  our  Ups.  Ten  minutes  of 
the  weather  —  the  Walking  —  the  opera 
—  family  illnesses  —  on-ditSy  and  a  little 
spiee  of  scandal,  or  at  least  a  shrug  and  a 
meaning  look  or  two  —  and  the  duty  is 
done.  We  enter  the  carriage  again  —  jirge 
the  coachman  to  new  speed,  and  go  through 
the  same  ceremonies,  hopes,  regrets,  and 
tittle-tattle,  tili  dinner  time,  and  then  bless 
our  Stars  that  we  have  been  able  to  make 
twenty  calls  —  „so  many  people  were  out." 


But  thisis  only  one  side  ofthe  qnestson. 
How  is  it  with  us  when  we  receive  visits? 
We  enter  here  upon  a  deep  mystery.  Dear 
simple  child  of  the  woods  and  fields,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  reception-days?  If  not,  let  us 
enlighten  you  a  little. 

The  original  idea  of  a  reception-day  is  a 
charmingly  social  and  fiiendly  one.  It  h 
that  tbe  many  engagements  of  dty  life,  and 
the  distances  which  must  be  traversed  in 
Order  to  visit  several  friends  in  one  day, 
make  it  peculiarly  desirable  to  know  when 
we  are  sure  to  find  each  at  home.  It  may 
seem  stränge  that  tliis  idea  should  have  oc- 
curred  to  people  who  are  confessedly  glad  of 
tbe  opportunity  to  leave  a  card,  because  it 
allows  them  time  todespatch  a  greater  number 
of  Visits  at  one  round ;  but  so  it  is.  The  very 
enormity  of  our  practice  sometimes  leads  to 
spasmodic  efforts  at  refonn.  Appointing  a 
reception-day  is,  therefore,  or,  rather,  we 
should  say,  was  intended  to  make  moming- 
calls  something  besides  a  mere  form.  To 
say  you  will  always  be  at  home  on  such  a 
day,  is  to  insure  to  your  friends  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you;  and  what  a  charming  con- 
versational  circle  might  thus  be  gathered, 
without  ceremony  or  restraint! 

No  wonder  the  fashion  took  at  onee.  But 
what  has  fashion  made  of  this  plan ,  so 
simple,  so  rational,  so  in  accordance  with 
the  best  uses  of  visiting?  Something  as 
vapid  and  senseless  as  a  court  drawing-room, 
or  the  etemal  bowings  and  compliments  of 
the  Chinese!  You,  artless  blossom  of  the 
prairies,  or  belle  of  some  rural  city  a  thou- 
sand  miles  inland,  should  thank  us  for  put- 
ting  you  on  your  guard  against  Utopian 
constructions  of  our  social  canons.  When 
you  come  to  town  with  your  good  father, 
and  find  that  the  lady  of  one  of  bis  city 
correspondents  sets  apart  one  jnnoming  of  every 
week  for  the  reception  of  her  friends,  do  not 
imagine  her  to  be  necessarily  a  „good  soul," 
who  hates  to  disappoint  those  who  call  on 
her,  and  therefore  siroply  omits  going  out 
on  that  day  lest  she  should  miss  them.  You 
will  find  her  enshrined  in  all  that  is  grand 
and  costly;  her  door  guarded  by  servants, 
whose  formal  ushering  will  kill  within  you 
all  hope  of  unaffected  and  kindly  intercourse ; 
her  parlours  glittering  with  all  she  can  pos- 
sibly  accumulate  that  is  recherche  (that  is  a 
favourite  word  of  hers),  and  her  own  person 
an-ayed  with  all  the  solicitude  of  splendour 
that  morning  dress  allows,   and  sometimes 
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something  moie.  She  will  receiye  yon  with 
practised  graoe,  and  b^  you  to  be  seated, 
periiaps  seat  herseif  by  yon  and  inqnire  af^er 
yoar  health.  Then  a  tall,  grave  servant 
will  band  you,  on  a  sÜTer  salver,  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  or  some  other  permissible  refresh- 
ment,  while  yonr  bostess  glides  over  the 
carpet  to  show  to  a  new  guest  or  group  the 
identical  civilities  of  which  you  have  just  had 
the  benefit  A  lady  sits  at  yonr  right  band, 
as  silent  as  yourself;  but  you  mnst  neither 
hopc  for  an  introduction ,  nor  dare  to  ad- 
dress her  withont  one,  sinoe  both  these  things 
are  forbidden  by  onr  code.  Another  sits  at 
yonr  leü,  looking  wistfully  at  the  fire,  or  at 
the  stand  of  greenhonse  plants,  or,  still  more 
likely,  at  the  splendid  French  dock,  but  not 
speaking  a  word;  for  she,  too,  has  not  the 
happiness  of  knowing  anybody  who  chances 
to  Sit  near  her. 

Presently  she  rises;  the  bostess  hastens 
towards  her,  presses  her  band  with  great 
affection,  and  begs  to  see  her  often.  She 
falls  into  the  custody  of  the  footman  at  the 
parlour  door,  is  by  bim  committed  to  bis 
double  at  the  hall  door,  and  then  trips  lighüy 
down  the  steps  to  her  carriage,  to  enact  the 
same  farce  at  the  next  house  where  there 
raay  be  a  reception  on  the  same  day.  You 
look  at  the  clodc,  too,  rise — are  smiled  upon, 
and  begged  to  come  again;  and,  passing 
through  the  same  tunnel  of  footmen,  reach 
the  door  and  the  street,  with  time  and 
opportunity  to  muse  on  the  mystery  of 
yisiting. 

Now  you  are  not  to  go  away  with  the 
idea  that  thoso  who  reduce  visiting  to  this 
frigid  System,  are,  of  necessity,  hearüess 
people.  That  would  be  very  unjust  They 
are  often  people  of  very  good  hearts  indeed; 
but  they  have  somehow  allowed  tbeir  notions 
of  social  intercourse  to  become  sophisticated, 
80  that  visiting  has  oeased  with  them  to  be 
even  a  Symbol  of  friendly  feeling,  and  they 
look  upon  it  as  merely  a  mode  of  exhibiting 
wealth,  style,  and  desirable  acquaintances ; 
an  assertion,  as  it  were,  of  social  position. 
Then  they  will  teil  you  of  the  great  „waste 
of  time*'  incurred  by  the  old  System  of  re- 
ceiving  moming  calls,  and  how  much  better 
it  is  to  give  up  one  day  to  it  than  every 
day;  though,  by  the  way,  they  never  did 
scruple  to  be  „engaged^*  or  „out"  when 
Visits  were  not  desirable.  Another  thing  is 
—  but  this,  perhaps,  they  will  not  teil  you, 
• —  that  the  present  is  an  excellent  way  of 
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refining  one's  cirde;  for,  as  the  footman 
has  strict  Orders  not  to  admit  any  one,  or 
even  receive  a  card,  on  other  than  the  re- 
gulär days,  all  those  who  are  enough  behind 
the  age  not  to  be  aware  of  this,  are  gradu- 
ally  dropt,  tbeir  visits  passing  for  nothing, 
and  remaining  unretumed.  So  fades  away 
the  momentary  dream  of  sodability  with 
which  some  simple-hearted  people  pleased 
themselves  when  they  heard  of  reception- 
days. 

But  moming  calls  are  not  the  only  form 
of  onr  sodal  intercourse.  We  do  not  forget 
the  Claims  of  „peaceful  evening."  You  have 
read  Cowper,  my  dear  young  friend? 

„Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  £ut, 
Let  fall  the  curtuns,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  babbling  and  loud  hissing  um 
Throws  up  a  steamin^  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer,  bat  not  mebriate,'*  etc.,  etc. 

And  you  have  been  at  tea-jtorties ,  too, 
where,  besides  the  excellent  tea  and  coffee 
and  cake  and  warm  biscuits  and  sliced  tongue, 
there  was  wealth  of  good-humoured  chat, 
and,  if  not  wit,  plenty  of  laughter,  as  the 
hours  wore  on  towards  *ten  o'dock,  when 
doaks  and  hoods  were  brought,  and  the 
gentlemen  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
ladies  home,  and,  afler  a  brisk  walk,  every- 
body  was  in  bed  at  eleven  o'dock,  and  feit 
not  the  worse  but  the  better  next  moming. 
Well  I  we  have  evening  parties,  too!  A  little 
different,  however. 

The  simple  people  among  whom  you  have 
been  living,  really  enjoyed  these  parties. 
Those  who  gave  them,  and  those  who  went 
to  them,  had  social  pleasure  as  tbeir  object. 
The  little  bustle,  or,  perhaps,  labour  of  pre* 
paration  was  just  enough  to  mark  the  occa- 
sion  pleasantly.  People  came  together  in 
good  humour  with  themselves  and  with 
each  other.  There  may  have  been  some 
little  scandal  talked  over  the  tea  when  it 
was  too  strong  —  but,  on  the  whole,  the^^ 
was  a  friendly  result,  and  everybody  con- 
cemed  would  have  feit  it  a  loss  to  be  de- 
prived  of  such  meetings*  The  very  borrow- 
ings  of  certain  artides  of  which  no  ordinary, 
moderate  household  is  expected  to  have 
enough  for  extraordinary  oocasions,  promoted 
good  neighbourhood  and  sodability,  and  the 
deficiendes  sometimes  observable,  were  in 
some  sense  an  antidote  to  pride. 

Now  all  this  sounds  like  a  sentimental, 
Utopian,  if  not  shabby  romance  to  us,   so 
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ßur  bare  we  departed  fh>m  such  primitiTe- 
ne80.  To  begin,  we  all  say  we  hate  parties. 
When  we  go  to  them  we  groan  and  dedare 
them  stapid,  and  when  we  give  th^n  we 
saj  still  worse  things.  When  we  are  abont 
to  give,  there  is  a  doee  calcnlation  either  as 
to  the  obeapest  way,  or  as  to  the  most  re- 
cherche^  withont  regard  to  ezpense.  Of 
oonrse  these  two  views  apply  to  different 
ezifuit  of  means,  and  the  former  is  the  more 
frequent  Where  money  is  no  object,  the 
anziety  is  to  do  something  that  nobodj  eise 
ean  do;  whether  in  splendonr  of  deoorations 
or  costliness  of  supper.  If  Mrs.  A.  had  a 
thousand  dollar's  worth  of  flowers  in  her 
rooms,  Mrs.  B.  will  strain  every  nerve  to 
have  twioe  or  three  times  as  many,  though 
all  the  greenhouses  within  ten  miles  of  the 
dty  must  be  stripped  to  obtain  them.  If  Mrs. 
C.  bought  all  the  game  in  market  for  her 
snpper,  Mrs.  D.  's  anxiety  is  to  send  to  the 
prairies  for  hers,  —  and  so  in  other  matters. 
Mrs.  E.  had  the  prima  donna  to  sing  at  her 
soir6e,  and  Mrs.  F.  at  once  engages  the 
whole  opera  tronpe.  This  is  the  prindple, 
and  its  manüestatipns  are  infinite. 

Buti  perhaps,  these  freaks  are  character- 
istic  of  circles  into  which  wondering  eyes 
like  yours  are  never  likely  to  penetrate.  So 
we  will  say  something  of  the  other  classes 
of  party-givers ,  those  who  feel  themselves 
nnder  a  sort  of  necessity  to  invite  a  great 
many  people  for  whom  they  care  nothing, 
merely  because  these  people  have  before  in* 
vited  them.  Obb'gations  of  this  sort  are  of 
so  exceedingly  complicated  a  character,  that 
none  bat  a  metaphysidan  could  be  expected 
fully  to  unravel  them.  The  idea  of  paying 
one  invitation  by  another  is  the  main  one, 
and  whethor  the  invited  choose  to  come  or 
not,  is  very  little  to  the  purpose.  The  in- 
vitation disdiarges  the  debt,  and  places  the 
party-giver  in  the  position  of  creditor,  ne- 
cessitating,  of  course,  another  party,  and  so 
on,  in  endless  series. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  passing,  that  both 
debtor  and  creditor  in-  this  shifting-scale 
believe  themselves  „discharging  a  doty  they 
owe  sodety."  This  is  another  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  undesirable  acquaintanoes, 
since  to  leave  one  to  whom  we.  „owe^  an 
invitation  ont  of  a  general  party,  is  equi- 
valent  to  a  final  dismissal.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is,  ofconrse,  highly  neoessary  tosee 
that  everybody  is  asked  that  onght  to  be 
asked,   and  only  those  omitted  whom  it  is 


desirable  to  ignore,  and  for  this  purpose, 
every  lady  must  keep  a  „visiting  lisf  It 
is  on  these  occasions  that  we  take  care  to 
invite  oor  oountry  fnends,  espedally  if  we 
have  stayed  a  few  weeks  at  their  houses 
doring  the  preoeding  snmmer. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  entertain- 
ment;  and  this  would  be  a  still  more  anxioos 
affieiir  than  it  is,  if  its  form  and  extent  were 
not  in  good  measure  prescaibed  by  fBishlon. 
There  are  oertainly  must-haves,  and  may- 
haves,  here  as  eise  where;  bat  the  liberty  a£ 
choice  is  not  very  extensive.  If  yoa  do  not 
provide  the  must-haves  yoa  are  „mean,^^  o£ 
course;  bat  it  is  only  by  adding  the  may- 
haves  that  you  can  hope  to  be  elegant  The 
oost  may  seem  formidable,  perhaps;  bat  it 
has  been  made  matter  of  accurate  compota- 
don,  that  one  large  party,  evea  though  it 
be  a  handsome  one,  costs  less  in  the  end 
than  the  habit  of  hospitality  for  whidi  it  is 
the  Substitute,  so  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
fiinch.  We  must  do  our  „duty  to  sodety,^ 
and  this  is  the  cheapest  way. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  there  are  am  eng  os 
no  old-fashioned  people,  who  continue  to 
invite  their  firiends  because  they  love  them 
and  wish  to  see  them,  ofiering  only  such 
moderate  entertainment  as  may  serve  to 
promote  sodal  feeling?  Yes,  indeed!  there 
are  even  some  who  will  ask  you  to  dine, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  yoor  Company,  and 
with  no  Intention  to  astonish  you  or  exdtB 
your  envy!  We  boast  that  it  was  a  lady 
of  our  city,  who  dedined  giving  a  large 
party  to  „retnrn  invitations,^  saying  sbe 
did  not  wish  „to  exhanst,  in  the  prodigality 
of  a  night,  the  hospitality  of  a  year.^'  Ten 
such  could  be  found  among  us,  we  may  hope; 
leaven  enough ,  perhaps ,  to  work  out ,  in 
time,  a  change  for  the  better  in  our  social 
plan.  Conversation  is  by  no  means  despia- 
ed,  in  some  drdes,  even  though  it  tarn  on 
subjects  of  moral  or  literary  interest,  and 
parlour  music,  which  aims  at  no  eclat^  is  to 
be  heard  sometimes  among  people  who  coold 
afibrd  to  hire  opera  singers. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  wholesale 
method  of  „doing  up*^  our  sodal  obligaüons 
is  a  convenient  one  on  some  accounta.  It 
prevents  jealousy  by  placing  all  alike  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  indifierence.  The  appor- 
tionment  of  dvilities  is  a  very  delicate  mat» 
ter.  Beally,  in  some  cases,  it  is  Walking 
among  eggs  to  invite  only  a  few  of  your 
friends  at  a  time.     If  you  choose  thena  as 
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being  acqnainted  with  eaoh  other,  somebody 
will  be  offbnded  at  being  indaded  or  exclu- 
ded.  If  intellectual  sympathy  be  your  touch- 
Blone,  for  every  one  gratified  there  will  be 
two  miffed,  and  so  on  with  all  other  dassi- 
fications.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ob- 
Tiate  this  difHcul^.  One  lady  proposed  to 
consider  as  congenial  all  those  who  keep 
carriages,  but  the  circle  proved  so  very  doli, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  exert  her  ingenuity 
for  another  common  qoality  by  which  to 
arrange  her  soir^es.  Another  tried  the  ex- 
pedient  of  inviting  her  fashionable  friends 
at  one  tiroe,  her  hasband's  political  friends 
at  another,  and  the  reh'gious  friends,  whom 
both  were  desiroos  to  propitiate,  at  another; 
bnt  her  task  was  as  perplexing  as  that  of 
the  man  who  had  the  fox,  the  goose,  and 
ihe  bag  of  oats  to  ferry  over  the  river  in  a 
boat  that  wonld  hold  bnt  one  of  them  at  a 
time.  So  large  parties  have  it;  and  in  the 
mnrky  shadow  of  this  simulacrum  of  socia- 
bility  we  are  likely  to  freeze  for  some  time 


to  oome;  oertainly  until  all  porely  mercantile 
calcnlation  is  banished  from  oar  civilities. 

It  is  with  Tisiting  as  with  travelling; 
those  who  wonld  make  the  most  of  either 
mast  begin  by  leaming  to  renounce.  We 
cannot  do  every thing;  and  to  enjoy  oor 
friends  we  must  curtail  onr  acquaintanoes. 
When  we  would  kindle  a  fire,  we  do  not 
begin  by  scattering  the  coals  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  so  neither  shoald  we  attempt  to  promote 
social  feeling  by  making  formal  caUs  onoe 
or  twice  a  year.  If  we  give  offence,  so  be 
it;  it  shows  tbat  there  was  nothing  to  lose. 
If  we  find  ourselves  left  out  of  what  is  caUed 
feshionable  society,  let  ns  bless  oar  stars, 
and  devote  the  time  thns  saved  to  something 
that  we  really  like.  What  a  gain  there 
wonld  be  if  anything  drove  ns  to  living  for 
onrselves  and  not  for  other  people;  for  our 
friends,  rather  than  for  a  world,  whidi, 
alter  all  our  sacrifices,  cares  not  a  pin 
abont  US ! 
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THE  TEA  ROSE. 


There  it  stood,  in  its  little  green  vase, 
on  a  light  ebony  stand,  in  the  window  of 
the  drawing-room.  The  rieh  satin  curtains, 
with  their  costly  fringes,  swept  down  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  aronnd  it  glittered  every 
rare  and  fanciful  trifie  which  wealth  can  of- 
fer to  luxury,  and  yet  that  simple  rose  was 
the  fairest  of  them  all.  So  pure  it  looked, 
its  white  leaves  just  touched  with  that  de- 
licions  creamy  tint  peculiar  to  its  kind;  its 
cup,  so  fuU ,  so  perfect ;  its  head  bending  as 
if  it  were  sinking  and  melting  away  in  its 
own  richness  —  oh!  when  did  ever  man 
make  anything  to  equal  the  living,  perfect 
fiowerl 

But  the  sunlight  that  streamed  through 
the  window  revealed  something  fairer  than 
the  rose.  Bedined  on  an  ottoman,  in  a 
deep  recess,  and  intently  engaged  with  a 
book,  rested  what  seemed  the  counterpart 
of  that  so  lovely   flower.     That  cheek  so 


pale,  that  Mv  forehead  so  spiritual,  that 
countenance  so  füll  of  high  thought,  those 
long,  downcast  lashes,  and  the  expression  of 
the  beautifiil  mouth,  sorrowful,  yet  subdued 
and  sweet  —  it  seemed  like  the  picture  of 
a  dream. 

„Florencel  Florence!"  echoed  a  merry 
and  musical  voice,  in  a  sweet,  impatient 
tone.  Tum  your  head,  reader,  and  you  will 
see  a  light  and  sparkling  maiden,  the  very 
model  of  some  little  wilful  elf,  bom  of  mis- 
chief  and  motion,  with  a  dancing  eye,  a 
foot  that  scarcely  seems  to  touch  the  carpet, 
and  a  smile  so  multiplied  by  dimples  that 
it  seems  like  a  thousand  smiles  at  onoe. 
„Come,  Florence,  I  say,"  said  the  little 
Sprite,  „put  down  that  wise,  good,  and  ex- 
cellent  volume,  and  descend  from  your  doud, 
and  talk  with  a  poor  little  mortal.*^ 

The  feir  apparition,  thus  adjured,  obeyed; 
and,  looking  up ,  revealed  just  such  eyes  as 
you  expected  to  see  beneath  such  lids  — 
eyes  deep,  pathetic,  and  rieh  as  a  strain  of 
sad  mnsic. 
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„I  have  been  thinking  what  you  are  to  do 
with  your  pet  rose  when  you  go  to  New 
York,  as,  to  our  oonsternation,  yon  are  de- 
terrained  to  do ;  yoa  know  it  would  be  a  sad 
pity  to  leave  it  with  such  a  scatterbrain  as 
I  am.  I  do  love  flowers,  that  is  a  faot; 
that  is,  I  llke  a  regolar  bouquet,  cut  off  and 
tied  up,  to  carry  to  a  party;  but  as  to  all 
tbis  tending  and  iussing,  which  is  needful  to 
keep  them  growing,  I  have  no  gifits  in  that 
line.« 

„Make  yoorself  easy  as  to  that,  Eate/^ 
Said  Florence,  with  a  smile ;  „I  have  no  in- 
tention  of  calling  npon  your  talents ;  I  have 
an  asylum  in  view  for  my  favourite.'^ 

„Oh,  then  yoa  know  just  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  Mrs.  Marshall,  I  presume, 
has  been  speaking  to  you;  she  was  here 
yesterday,  and  I  was  quite  pathetic  upon 
the  subject,  telling  her  the  loss  your  ^ 
vourite  would  snstain,  and  so  fbrth ;  and  she 
said  how  delighted  she  would  be  to  have  it 
in  her  green  house,  it  is  in  such  a  fine  State 
now,  SO  füll  of  buds.  I  told  her  I  knew 
yon  would  like  to  give  it  to  her,  you  are 
so  fond  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  you  know.^^ 

„Now,  Kate,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have 
otherwise  engaged  it." 

„Who  can  it  be  to?  you  have  so  few  in- 
timates  here." 

„Oh ,  it  is  only  one  of  my  old  fancies." 

„But  do  teil  me,  Florence." 

„WeU,  Cousin ,  you  know  the  pale  little 
girl  to  whom  we  give  sewing." 

„What!  little  Mary  Stephens?  How 
absurd!  Florence,  this  is  just  another  of 
your  rootherly,  old-maidish  ways  —  dressing 
doUs  for  poor  children,  making  bonnets  and 
knitting  socks  for  all  the  dirty  little  babies 
in  the  region  round  about.  I  do  believe 
you  have  made  more  calls  in  those  two  vile, 
ill-smelling  alleys  back  of  our  house,  than 
ever  you  have  in  Chestnut  street,  though 
you  know  everybody  is  half  dying  to  see 
you ;  and  now,  to  crown  all,  you  must  give 
this  choice  little  bijou  to  a  sempstress-girl, 
when  one  of  your  most  intiroate  friends ,  in 
your  own  class,  would  value  it  so  highly. 
What  in  the  world  can  people  in  their  cir- 
cumstances  want  with  flowers?" 

„Just  the  same  as  I  do,"  replied  Flo- 
rence, calmly.  „Have  you  not  noticed  that 
the  little  girl  never  comes  here  without 
looking  wistfully  at  the  openingbuds?  And, 
don't  you  remerober,  the  other  moming  she 


asked  me  so  prettily  if  I  would  let  her 
mother  come  and  see  it,  she  was  so  fbnd  of 
flowers  ?" 

,3ut,  Florence,  only  think  of  this  rare 
flower  Standing  on  a  table  with  ham,  eggs, 
cheese,  and  flour,  and  stifled  in  that  ck>6e 
little  room  where  Mrs.  Stephens  and  her 
daughter  manage  to  wash,  iron,  oook,  and 
nobody  knows  what  besides." 

„Well,  Kate ,  and  if  I  were  obliged  to 
live  in  one  coarse  room,  and  wash,  and  iron, 
and  Cook,  as  you  say  —  if  I  had  to  spond 
every  moment  of  my  time  in  toil ,  with  no 
prospect  irom  my  window  but  a  brick  wall 
and  dirty  lane,  such  a  flower  as  this  would 
be  untold  enjoyment  to  me."  ' 

„Pshawl  Florence  —  all  sentiment:  poOT 
people  have  no  time  to  be  sentimentaL  Be- 
sides, I  don't  believe  it  will  grow  with 
them;  it  is  a  greenhouse  flower,  and  osed 
to  delicate  living." 

„Oh,  as  to  that,  a  flower  never  inquires 
whether  its  owner  is  rieh  or  poor;  and 
Mrs.  Stephens,  whatever  eise  she  has  not, 
has  sunshine  of  as  good  quality  as  Ulis  that 
streams  through  our  window.  The  beautiful 
things  that  6od  makes  are  bis  gift  to  all 
alike.  You  will  see  that  my  ßiir  rose  will 
be  as  well  and  cheerful  in  Mrs.  Stephens'a 
room  as  in  ours." 

„Well,  after  all,  how  odd!  When  one 
gives  to  poor  people,  one  wants  to  give  them 
something  useful  —  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a 
ham,  and  such  things." 

„Why,  certainly,  potatoes  and  ham  must 
be  supplied;  but,  having  ministered  to  the 
first  and  most  craving  wants,  why  not  add 
any  other  little  pleasures  or  gratifications 
we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  bestow? 
I  know  there  are  many  of  the  poor  who 
have  fine  feeling  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  which  rusts  out  and  dies  because 
they  are  too  hard  pressed  to  procura  it  any 
gratification.  Poor  Mrs.  Stephens,  for  ex- 
ample:  I  know  she  would  enjoy  birds,  and 
flowers,  and  music,  as  much  as  I  do.  I 
have  Seen  her  eye  light  up  as  she  looked 
on  these  things  in  our  drawing-room,  and 
yet  not  one  beautiful  thing  can  she  com- 
mand.  From  necessity,  her  room,  her 
dothing,  all  she  has,  must  be  coarse  and 
piain.  You  should  have  seen  the  almost 
rapture  she  and  Mary  feit  when  I  offered 
them  my  rose." 

„Dear  me!  all  this  may  be  true,  but  I 
never  thought  of  it  before.  I  never  thou^ht 
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that  these  hard-working  people  had  any 
ideas  o{  tastet^ 

„Then  why  do  you  see  the  geranium  or 
rose  so  carefuUy  nursed  in  the  old  cracked 
teapot  in  the  poorest  room,  or  the  morning- 
glorj  planted  in  a  box  and  twined  abont 
the  Window.  Do  not  these  show  that  the 
human  heart  yearns  for  the  beautifui  in  all 
ranks  of  life  ?  Yoa  reroember ,  Kate ,  how 
our  washerwoman  sat  np  a  whole  night, 
after  a  hard  da/s  work,  to  make  her  first 
babj  a  pretty  dress  to  be  baptized  in.^ 

^Yes,  and  I  remember  how  I  laughed 
at  yon  for  making  such  a  tasteful  little  cap 
for  it.« 

„Well,  Katy,  I  think  the  look  of  perfect 
delight  with  which  the  poor  mother  regarded 
her  baby  in  its  new  dress  and  cap,  was 
something  quite  worth  creating ;  I  do  believe 
she  could  not  have  feit  more  gratefol  if  I 
had  sent  her  a  barrel  of  flour.« 

„Well,  I  never  thought  before  of  giving 
anything  to  the  poor  bat  what  they  really 
needed,  and  I  have  always  been  willing  to 
do  that  when  I  could  without  going  far  out 
of  my  way." 

„Well,  Cousin,  if  our  heavenly  Father 
gaye  to  us  after  this  mode,  we  shonld  have 
only  coarse ,  shapeless  piles  of  provisions 
lying  about  the  world ,  instead  of  all  this 
beautifui  variety  of  trees,  and  fruits,  and 
flowers." 

„Well,  well,  Cousin,  I  suppose  you  are 
right  —  but  have  mercy  on  my  poor  head; 
it  is  too  small  to  hold  so  many  new  ideas 
all  at  once  —  so  go  on  your  own  way." 
And  the  little  lady  began  practising  a 
waltzing  step  before  the  glass  with  great 
satbfaction. 


It  was  a  very  small  room,  lighted  by 
only  one  window.  There  was  no  carpet 
on  the  Hoor;  there  was  a  clean,  but  coarsely- 
covered  bed  in  one  comer;  a  cupboard, 
with  a  few  dishes  and  plates,  in  the  other; 
a  ehest  of  drawers ;  and  before  the  window 
stood  a  small  cherry  stand,  quite  new,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  the  only  artide  in  the  room 
that  seemed  so. 

A  pale,  sickly-looking  woman  of  about 
forty  was  leaning  back  in  her  rocking-chair, 
her  eyes  dosed  and  her  Ups  compressed  as 


if  in  pain.  She  rocked  backward  and  for- 
ward  a  few  minutes,  pressed  her  band  hard 
npon  her  eyes,  and  then  languidly  resumed 
her  fine  stitching,  on  which  she  had  been 
busy  since  moming.  The  door  opened,  and 
a  slender  little  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age  entered,  her  large  blue  eyes  dilated  and 
radiant  with  delight  as  she  bore  in  the  vase 
with  the  rose-tree  in  it. 

„Oh!  see,  mother,  seel  Here  is  one  in 
füll  bloom,  and  two  more  half  out,  and  ever 
so  many  more  pretty  buds  peeping  out  of 
the  green  leaves.« 

The  poor  woman's  face  brightened  as 
she  looked,  first  on  the  rose  and  then  on 
her  sickly  child,  on  whose  face  she  had  not 
Seen  so  bright  a  colour  for  months. 

„6od  bless  her!«  she  exdaimed,  uncon- 
sciously. 

„Miss  Florence  —  yes,  I  knew  you 
would  feel  so,  mother.  Does  it  not  make 
your  head  feel  better  to  see  such  a  beauti- 
fui flower?  Now  you  will  not  look  so 
longingly  at  the  flowers  in  the  market,  for 
we  have  a  rose  that  is  handsomer  than  any 
of  them.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  worth 
as  much  to  us  as  our  whole  little  garden 
used  to  be.  Only  see  how  many  buds  there 
are!  Just  count  them,  and  only  smell  the 
flower!  Now  where  shall  we  set  it  up?« 
And  Mary  skipped  about,  placing  her  flower 
first  in  one  position  and  then  in  another, 
and  Walking  off  to  see  the  efiect,  tili  her 
mother  gently  reminded  her  that  the  roset 
tree  could  not  preserve  its  beauty  withou- 
sunllght. 

„Oh  yes,  truly,"  said  Mary ;  „well,  then, 
it  must  stand  here  on  our  new  stand. 
How  glad  I  am  that  we  have  such  a  hand- 
some  new  stand  for  it ;  it  will  look  so  much 
better.«  And  Mrs.  Stephens  laid  down  her 
work,  and  folded  a  piece  of  newspaper,  on 
which  the  treasure  was  duiy  deposited. 

„There,«  said  Mary,  watching  the  ar- 
rangement  eagerly,  „that  will  do  —  no,  for 
it  does  not  show  both  the  opening  buds;  a 
little  farther  around  —  a  little  more ;  there, 
that  is  right  ;'^  and  then  Mary  walked  around 
to  view  the  rose  |n  various  positions,  after 
which  she  urged  her'  mother  to  go  with  her 
to  the  outside,  and  see  how  it  looked  there« 
„How  kind  it  was  in  Miss  Florence  to  think 
of  giving  this  to  us!«  said  Mary;  „thongh 
she  had  done  so  much  for  us,  and  given  us 
so  many  things,  yet  this  seems  the  best  of 
all ,  because  it  seems  as  if  she  thought  of 
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US,  and  knew  just  how  we  feit;  and  so  few 
do  that,  you  know,  mother.^ 

What  a  bright  afternoon  that  litUe  gift 
made  in  that  little  room!  How  m^ch  faster 
Maiys  fingers  flew  the  livelong  day  as  she 
sat  sewing  bj  her  mother;  and  Mrs.  Ste» 
phens,  in  the  happiness  of  her  child,  almost 
forgot  that  she had a headache,  andthon^t^ 
as  she  sipped  her  evening  cup  of  tea,  that 
she  feit  stronger  than  she  had  done  for 
some  time. 

That  rose!  its  sweet  infloeooe  died  not 
with  the  first  day.  Through  all  the  long 
oold  Winter,  the  watching,  tending,  cherish- 
ing  of  that  flower  awakened  a  thousand 
pleasant  trains  of  thought,  that  beguiled  the 
sameness  and  weariness  of  their  life.  Every 
day  the  fair,  growing  thing  put  forth  some 
fresh  beaoty  —  a  leaf,  a  bud,  a  new  shoot, 
and  constantly  awakened  fresh  enjoyment  in 
its  possessors.  As  it  stood  in  the  window, 
the  passer-by  would  sometimes  stop  and 
gaze,  attracted  by  its  beauty,  and  than  proud 
and  happy  was  Mary;  nor  did  even  the 
serious  and  carewom  widow  notioe  with 
indifierence  this  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  their 
favourite. 

But  little  did  Florence  think,  w|ten  she 
bestowed  the  gut,  that  there  twine^  about 
it  an  invisible  thread  that  reached  rar  and 
brightly  into  the  web  of  her  destiny. 

One  cold  afternoon  in  early  spring,  « 
tall  and  graceful  gentlonan  called  at  the 
lowly  room  to  pay  for  the  making  of  some 
linen  by  the  inmates.  He  was  a  stranger 
and  wayfarer,  recomraended  through  the 
charity  of  some  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  patrons. 
As  he  tamed  to  go,  his  eye  rested  admir- 
ingly  on  the  rose-tree,  and  he  stopped  to 
gase  at  it 

„How  beautiful!^  said  he. 

„Yes,^  Said  little  Mary,  „and  it  was 
given  to  ns  by  a  lady  as  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful  as  that  is."" 

„Ahl^  said  the  stranger,  tuming  upon 
her  a  pair  of  bright  dark  eyes,  pleased  and 
rather  Struck  by  the  communication ;  „and 
how  oame  she  to  give  it  to  you,  my  little 
girl?" 

„Oh,  becanse  we  are  poor,  and  mother 
is  sioJE,  and  we  never  can  have  anything 
pretty.  We  used  to  have  a  garden  onoe, 
and  we  loved  flowers  so  much,  and  Miss 
Florence  fonnd  it  out,  and  so  she  gave  us 
this." 

„Florence!"  echoed  the  stranger. 


„Yes  —  Miss  Florence  l'Estrange  —  a 
beautiful  lady.  They  say  she  was  from 
foreign  parts;  but  she  speaks  Engüsh  just 
Hke  other  ladies,  only  sweeter." 

„Is  she  here  now?  Is  she  in  this  dty?" 
said  the  gentleman,  eagerly. 

„No;  she  left  some  months  ago,"  said 
the  widow,  noticing  the  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment  on  his  face;  „but,"  said  she,  „you 
can  find  out  all  about  her  at  her  annt's, 
Mrs.  Carlysle's,  Nr.  10  —  street" 

A  Short  time  after,  Florence  received  a 

letter  in  a  handwriting  that  made  her  tremble. 

During  the  many  early  years  of  her  life 

spent  in  France,  she  had  well  leamed  to 

know  that  writing  —  had  loved  as  a  woman 

Uke  her  loves  only  once;  but  there  had  been 

!  obstacles  of  parents  and  friends,  long  sepa- 

raition,   long  suspenso,  tili,  ailer  anxious 

I  years,  she  had  believed  the  ocean  had  ck>sed 

I.  over  that  band  and  heart ;  and  it  was  tbis 

{  that  had  touched  with  such  pensive  sorrow 

the  lines  in  her  lovely  face. 

!       But  this  letter  told  that  he  was  living,  — 

.  that  he  had  traced  her,  even  as  a  hidden 

I  streamlet  may  be  traced,  by  the  freshness, 

the  V^rdare  of  heart,  whidi  her  deeds  of 

kindbess  had  left  wh^ever  she  had  jnsaed. 

Thus  much  said,  my  readers  need  no 

help  in  finishing  the  story  for  themaelves. 


THE  QÜADROON'S  STORY. 


„I  WAS  brought  up  in  luxury.  The  first 
I  remember  is  playing  about,  when  I  was 
a  child,  in  splendid  parlours  —  when  I  was 
kept  dressed  up  like  a  doli,  and  Company 
and  visitors  used  to  praise  me.  There  was  a 
garden  opening  from  the  saloon  Windows; 
and  there  I  used  to  play  hide-and-go-seek, 
nnder  the  orange-trees,  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  went  to  a  convent,  and  there  I 
leamed  music,  French,  embroidery,  and  what 
not;  and  when  I  was  fourteen  I  came  ooi 
to  my  father's  funeral.  He  died  very  snd- 
denly,  and  when  the  property  came  to  be 
settled,  they  found  that  there  was  scaroely 
enough  to  cover  the  debts:  and  when  Um 
creditors  took  an  inventory  of  the  property, 
I  was  set  down  in  it  My  mother  was  a 
slave  woman,  and  my  father  had  idways 
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meant  to  set  me  free;  but  he  had  not  done 
it,  and  80  I  was  set  down  in  the  list.  I  'd 
alirays  known  who  I  was,  but  never  thought 
mueh  about  it.  Nobodj  ever  expects  that 
a  strong,  healthy  man  is  going  to  die.  My 
father  was  a  well  man  (foly  four  hoors  be- 
fbre  he  died  —  it  was  one  of  the  first  Cho- 
lera cases  in  New  Orleans.  The  day  after 
the  foiieral  my  fitther's  wife  took  her  childreo, 
and  went  up  to  her  father's  plantation.  I 
thought  they  treated  roe  strangely,  but  didn't 
know.  There  was  a  young  lawyer  whom 
they  left  to  settle  the  business ;  and  he  came 
every  day,  and  was  about  the  house,  and 
Bpcke  very  politely  to  me.  He  brought  with 
him  one  day  a  yonng  man,  whom  I  thought 
the  handsomest  I  had  ever  seen.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  evening;  I  walked  with 
him  in  the  garden.  I  was  lonesome  and  füll 
of  sorrow«  and  he  was  so  kind  and  gentle 
to  me;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  me 
before  I  went  to  the  convent,  and  that  he 
had  loved  me  a  great  while,  and  that  he 
wonld  be  my  friend  and  protector.  In  short, 
thongh  he  didn't  teil  me  he  had  paid  two 
thousand  dollars  for  me,  and  I  was  his  pro- 
perty,  I  became  his  willingly,  for  I  loved 
him.  Loved!"  said  the  woman,  stopping, 
„Oh,  how  I  did  love  that  man  I  How  I  love 
him  now,  and  always  shall  while  I  breathe  I 
He  was  so  beautiful,  so  high,  so  noble  I^^  He 
put  me  into  a  beautiful  house,  with  servants, 
horses,  and  carriages,  and  fumiture,  and 
dresses.  Everything  that  money  eould  buy 
he  gave  me;  but  I  didn't  set  any  value  on 
all  that,  I  only  cared  for  him.  I  loved  him 
better  than  my  6od  and  my  own  soul ;  and, 
if  I  tried,  I  couldn't  do  any  other  way  than 
he  wanted  mo  to. 

„I  wanted  only  one  thing  —  I  did  want 
him  to  marry  me.  I  thought,  if  he  loved 
me  as  he  said  he  did,  and  if  I  was  what  he 
seemed  to  think  I  was,  he  would  be  willing 
to  marry  me,  and  set  me  free.  But  he  con- 
vinced  me  that  it  would  be  impossible;  and 
he  told  me  that  if  we  were  only  faithful  to 
each  other,  it  was  marriage  before  Grod.  If 
that  is  true,  wasn't  I  that  man's  wife? 
Wasn't  I  faithful?  For  seven  years  didn't 
I  study  every  look  and  motion,  and  only 
Uve  and  breathe  to  please  him.  He  had  the 
yellow  fever,  and  for  twenty  days  and  nights 
I  watched  with  him  —  I  alone;  and  gave 
him  all  his  medicine,  and  did  everything 
for  him;  and  then  he  ealled  me  his  good 
angel,  and  said  I'd  saved  his  life.   We  had 


two  beautifbl  (^dren«  The  first  was  a  boy, 
and  we  ealled  him  Henry ;  he  was  the  image 
of  his  father  —  he  had  such  beautiful  eyes, 
such  a  forehead,  and  his  hair  hung  all  in 
curls  ait>und  it —  and  he  had  all  his  father's 
spirit  and  bis  talent  too.  Little  Elise,  he 
s^d,  looked  like  me.  He  used  to  teil  me  I 
was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Louisiana, 
he  was  so  proud  of  me  and  the  children. 
He  nsed  to  love  to  have  me  dress  them 
np,  and  take  them  and  me  about  in  an  open 
carriage,  and  hear  the  remarks  that  people 
would  make  on  us ;  and  he  used  to  fill  my 
ears  c(»istantly  with  the  fine  things  that 
were  said  in  praise  of  me  and  the  children. 
Oh,  those  were  hap{^  daysi  I  thought  I 
was  as  happy  as  any  one  could  be ;  but  then 
there  came  evil  times.  He  had  a  cousin 
oome  to  New  Orleans  who  was  his  particn- 
lar  friend  —  he  thought  all  the  world  of 
him;  but,  fronh  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  I 
oouldn't  teil  why,  I  dreaded  him,  for  I  Mt 
sure  he  was  going  to  bring  misery  on  us. 
He  got  Henry  to  going  out  with  him,  and 
often  he  would  not  come  home  nights  tili 
two  or  three  o'clock.  I  did  not  dare  say  a 
Word,  for  Henry  was  so  high-spirited,  I  was 
afraid  to.  He  got  him  to  the  gaming-houses ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  sort  that  when  he 
once  got  a  going  there,  there  was  no  hold- 
ing  back.  And  then  he  introdnced  him  to 
another  lady,  and  I  saw  soon  that  bis  heart 
was  gone  from  me.  He  never  told  me,  but 
I  saw  it  —  I  knew  it,  day  after  day.  I 
feit  my  heart  breaking,  but  I  could  not  say 
a  Word.  At  this  the  wretch  ofiered  to  buy 
me  and  the  children  of  Henry ,  to  clear  ofi* 
his  gambling  debts,  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  marrying  as  he  wished  —  and  he  sold 
tis.  He  told  me  one  day  that  he  had  busi- 
ness in  the  country,  and  should  be  gone 
two  or  three  weeks.  He  spoke  kinder  than 
nsual,  and  said  he  should  come  back;  but 
it  didn't  deceive  me,  I  knew  that  the  time 
had  come;  I  was  just  like  one  tumed  into 
stone;  1  couldn't  speak,  nor  shed  a  tear. 
He  kissed  me  and  kissed  the  children  a  good 
many  times,  and  went  out.  I  saw  him  get 
on  his  horse,  and  watched  him  tili  he  was  quite 
out  of  sight,  and  then  I  feQ  down  and  fainted. 
„Then  he  came,  the  cursed  wretch!  he 
came  to  take  possession.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  bought  me  and  my  children,  and 
showed  me  the  papers.  I  cursed  him  before 
Grod,  and  told  him  I  'd  die  sooner  than  live 
with  him. 
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„JuBt  as  yoa  please  /^  8iud  he;  „bat  if 
jou  don't  behave  reasonablj  I  '11  seil  both 
the  children,  where  yoa  shall  never  see  them 
again/^  He  told  me  that  he  always  had 
meant  to  have  me,  from  the  first  time  he 
saw  me ;  and  that  he  had  drawn  Henry  on, 
and  got  him  in  debt,  on  porpose  to  make 
him  wüling  to  seil  me,  That  he  got  him 
in  love  with  another  woman ;  and  that  I  might 
know,  aftm  all  that,  that  he  should  not  give 
ap  for  a  few  bstb  and  tears,  and  things  of 
that  8ort 

„I  gave  np,  for  my  hands  were  tied.  He 
had  my  children;  whenevor  I  resisted  bis 
will  anywhere,  he  would  talk  aboat  selling 
them,  and  he  made  me  as  sabmissive  as  he 
desired.  Oh,  what  a  life  it  was!  to  live 
with  my  heart  breaking,  every  day  —  to 
keep  on,  on,  on,  loving,  when  it  was  only 
misery;  and  to  be  boand,  body  and  soul,  to 
one  I  hated,  I  ased  to  love  to  read  to 
Henry,  to  play  to  him,  to  waltz  with  him, 
and  sing  to  him;  but  every  thing  I  did  for 
this  one  was  a  perfect  drag  —  yet  I  was 
afraid  to  refuse  anything.  He  was  very 
imperious  and  harsh  to  the  children.  Elise 
was  a  timid  little  thing;  but  Henry  was 
bold  Imd  high  spirited,  like  bis  iather,  and 
he  had  never  been  brought  ander  in  the 
least  by  any  one.  He  was  always  finding 
faalt,  and  qaarrelling  with  him;  and  I  used 
to  live  in  daily  fear  and  dread.  I  tried  to 
make  the  child  respectful  —  I  tried  to  keep 
them  i^part,  for  I  held  on  to  those  children 
like  death;  but  it  didno  good.  Ee  sold  both 
those  chädren.  He  took  me  to  ride,  one  day, 
and  when  I  came  home  they  were  nowhere 
to  be  found!  He  told  me  he  had  sold  them; 
he  showed  me  the  money,  the  price  of  their 
blood.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  all  good  for- 
sook  me.  I  raved  and  cursed  —  cursed 
6od  and  man;  and,  for  a  while,  I  believe 
he  really  was  afraid  of  me.  But  he  did'nt 
give  ap  so.  He  told  me  that  my  children 
were  sold,  bat  whether  I  ever  saw  their 
faces  again  depended  on  him ;  and  that  if  I 
wasn't  qaiet  they  should  smart  for  it.  Well, 
yoa  can  do  anything  with  a  woman  when 
yoa  Ve  got  her  children.  He  made  me  sub- 
mit;  he  made  me  be  peaceable;  he  flattered 
me  with  hopes  that  perhaps  he  would  buy 
them  back;  and  so  tliings  went  on  a  week 
or  two.  One  day  I  was  out  Walking,  and 
passed  by  the  calaboose;  I  saw  a  crowd 
about  the  gate,  and  heard  a  child's  voice  — 
and  suddenly  my  Henry  broke  away  from 


two  GC  three  men  who  were  holding  hin, 
and  ran,  screaming,  and  caaght  my  dre». 
They  came  up  to  him,  swearing  dreadfully ; 
and  one  man,  whose  face  I  shall  never  for- 
get,  told  him  that  he  woaldn't  getawayso; 
that  he  was  going' with  him  into  the  cala- 
boose, and  he'd  get  a  lesson  there  he'd  aever 
fOTget.  I  tried  to  heg  and  plead  —  they 
only  laughed;  the  poor  boy  screamed  and 
looked  into  my  face,  and  held  on  to  me, 
until,  in  tearing  him  off,  they  tore  the  skirt 
of  my  dress  half  away;  and  they  carried 
him  in,  screaming  „Mother !  mother !  motfaer  !^ 
There  was  one  man  stood  there  seemed  to 
pity  me.  I  ofiered  him  all  the  money  I  had 
if  he'd  only  interfere.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  Said  that  the  man  said  the  boy  had  been 
impudent  and  disobedient,  ever  since  he 
brought  him;  that  he  was  going  to  break 
him  in  once  for  all.  I  tumed  and  ran ;  and 
every  step  of  the  way  I  thought  that  I  heard 
him  scream.  I  got  into  the  house,  ran  all 
out  of  breath  to  the  parlour,  where  I  fband 
Butler.  I  told  him,  and  begged  him  to  go 
and  interfere.  He  only  laughed,  and  told 
me  the  boy  had  got  his  deserts.  He'd  got 
to  be  broken  in  —  the  sooner  the  better; 
„what  did  I  ezpect?*'  he  asked. 

„It  seemed  to  me  something  in  my  head 
snapped  at  that  moment.  I  feit  dizzy  and 
farioas.  I  remember  seeing  a  great  aharp 
bowie-knife  on  the  table;  I  remember  some- 
thing about  catdiing  it,  and  flying  apon 
him;  and  then  all  grew  dark,  and  I  didn't 
know  any  more  —  not  for  days  and  days. 

„Wh^i  I  came  to  myself  I  was  in  a 
nice  room  —  bat  not  mine.  An  old  black 
woman  tended  me ;  and  a  doctor  came  to 
see  me,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  care 
taken  of  me.  Ailter  a  while  I  found  that 
he  had  gone  away,  and  left  me  at  this 
house  to  be  sold ;  and  that  's  why  they  took 
such  pains  with  me. 

„I  didn't  mean  to  get  well,  and  hoped  I 
shouldn't;  but,  in  spite  of  me,  the  fever 
went  off,  and  I  grew  healthy,  and  finally 
got  np.  Then  they  made  me  dress  np  eveiy 
day;  and  gentlemen  used  to  come  in  and 
stand  and  smoke  their  cigars,  and  look  at 
me,  and  ask  questions,  and  debate  my  price. 
I  was  so  gloomy  and  silent  that  none  of 
them  wanted  me.  They  threatened  to  whip 
me  if  I  wasn't  gayer,  and  didn't  take  some 
pains  to  make  myself  agreeable.  At  length, 
one  day,  came  a  genüeman  named  Stuart. 
He  seemed  to  have  some  feeling  for  me;  he 
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saw  that  something  dreadfbl  was  on  mj 
heart,  and  he  came  to  see  me  alone  a  great 
many  times,  and  finally  persaaded  me  to  teil 
him.  He  bought  me  at  last,  and  promised 
to  do  all  he  oould  to  find  and  buy  back  my 
children.  He  went  to  the  hotel  where  my 
Henry  was ;  they  told  him  he  had  been  sold 
to  a  planter  up  on  Pearl  River ;  that  was 
the  last  that  I  ever  heard.  Then  he  foond 
where  my  danghter  was ;  an  old  woman  was 
keeping  her.  He  ofiered  an  immense  snm 
fbr  her,  bat  they  would  not  seil  her.  Butler 
fonnd  ont  that  it  was  for  me  he  wanted 
her;  and  he  sent  me  word  that  I  should 
nerer  have  her.  Captain  Stuart  was  very 
kind  to  me;  he  had  a  splendid  plantation, 
and  took  me  to  it.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
I  had  a  son  bom.  Oh,  that  child  I  —  how 
I  loved  it!  How  just  like  my  poor  Henry 
the  little  tfaing  looked!  Bat  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  —  yes,  I  had,  I  would  never 
again  let  a  child  live  to  grow  up!  I  took 
the  little  fellow  in  my  arms ,  when  he  was 
two  weeks  old,  and  kissed  him,  and  cried 
over  him ;  and  then  I  gave  him  laudanum, 
and  held  him  dose  to  my  bosom  while  he 
slept  to  death.  How  I  moumed  and  cried 
over  it!  and  who  ever  dreamed  that  it  was 
anything  bat  a  mistake  that  had  made  me 
give  it  the  laadanum  ?  bnt  it  's  one  of  the 
few  things  that  I  'm  glad  of  now.  I  am 
not  sorry  to  this  day;  he,  at  least,  is  out  of 
pain.  What  better  than  death  could  I  give 
him,  poor  diüd?  After  a  while,  the  Cho- 
lera came,  and  Captain  Staart  died ;  every- 
body  died  that  I  wanted  to  Hve :  and  I  —  I, 
thongh  I  went  down  to  death's  door  —  / 
Uwd!  Then  I  was  sold,  and  passed  from 
band  to  band,  tili  I  grew  faded  and  wrinkled, 
and  I  had  a  fever;  and  then  this  wretch 
bought  me,  and  brought  me  here  —  and 
here  I  am!" 

„Tou  teil  me,  that  there  is  a  6od  — 
a  God  that  looks  down  and  sees  all  these 
things.  May  be  it  's  so.  The  sisters  in 
the  convent  ased  to  teil  me  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  when  everything  is  Coming  to 
light;  won't  there  be  vengeanoe,  then! 

„They  think  it  's  nothing  what  we  suffer 
—  nothing  what  onr  children  suffer!  It  's 
all  a  small  matter;  yet  I  've  walked  the 
streets  when  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  misery 
enough  in  my  one  heart  to  sink  the  dty. 
I  've  wished  the  houses  would  fall  on  me, 
or  the  stones  sink  ander  me.  Tes !  and  in 
the  judgment -day  I  will  stand  up  before 


Grod,  a  witness  against  those  that  have  ruined 
me  and  my  children  —  body  and  soul! 

„When  I  was  a  girl,  I  thought  I  was 
religious;  I  used  to  love  God  and  prayer. 
Now,  I  'm  a  lost  soul,  pursaed  by  devils 
that  torment  me  day  and  night;  they  keep 
pushing  me  on  and  on  —  and  I  'U  do  it, 
too,  some  of  these  days!"  she  said,  clench- 
ing  her  band,  while  an  insane  light  glanced 
in  her  heavy  black  eyes.  „I  '11  send  him 
where  he  belongs  —  a  short  way,  too  — 
one  of  these  nights ,  if  they  bum  me  alive 
for  it« 


THE  FATE  OF  A  HANDSOME  SLAVE. 

(from   „KBY  to  ITNCLE  TOm's  CABIN.**) 


Amono  those  unfortunates  guiltyoflov- 
ing  freedom  too  well  was  a  beantiful  young 
quadroon  girl,  named  Emily  Russell,  whose 
mother  is  now  living  in  New  York.  The 
writer  has  seen  and  couversed  with  her.  She 
is  a  pious  woman,  highly  esteemed  and  re- 
spected,  a  member  of  a  Christian  church. 

By  the  avails  of  her  own  industry  ahe 
pnrchased  her  freedom,  and  also  redeemed 
from  bondage  some  of  her  children.  Emily 
was  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
place  which  belongs  not  to  any  State,  but 
to  the  United  States;  and  there,  ander  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  she  was  held  aj 
a  slave.  She  was  of  a  gentle  disposition 
and  amiable  manners;  she  had  been  early 
toached  with  a  senseof  religious  things,  and 
was  on  the  very  point  of  uniting  herseif  to 
the  Christian  church ;  bat  her  heart  yeamed 
after  her  widowed  mother  and  after  freedom, 
and  so,  on  the  fatal  night  when  all  the  other 
poor  victims  sought  escape  by  the  Pearl, 
the  child  Emily  went  also  among  them. 

They  were  taken.  The  sin  of  the  poor 
girl  was  iitexpiable.  Because  she  longed 
for  her  mother's  arms  and  for  liberty,  she 
oould  not  be  foi^ven.  Nothing  would  do 
for  sach  a  sin  bat  to  throw  her  into  the 
hands  of  the  trader.  She  also  was  thrown 
into  Brum  and  Hill's  gaol,  in  Alexandria. 
Her  poor  mother  in  New  York  received  the 
foUowing  letter  from  her.  Beadit,  Christian 
mother ,  and  think  what  if  your  daughter 
had  written  it  to  you! 
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Alezaodria,  Jan.  22.  1850. 

Mj  dear  mother,  —  I  take  this  opportunlty 
of  writine  you  a  few  lines,  to  in  form  you  that 
I  am  in  Bruin*8  gaol»  and  Aunt  Sally,  and  all 
of  her  cbildren ,  and  Aunt  Hagar  and  all  her 
children,  and  grandmother  is  almost  crazy.  My 
dear  mother,  will  vou  please  to  come  on  as 
800Q  as  you  can?  I  ezpect  to  go  away  very 
shortly.  0  mother!  my  dear  mother!  come 
now  and  see  yonr  distressed  and  heart-broken 
danghter  oncemore!  Mother,  my  dear  mother! 
do  not  forsake  me;  for  I  feel  desolate!  Please 
to  come  now.  —  Your  dausbter, 

Emily  Russell. 

To  Mrs.  Nancy  Cartwright,  New  York. 

P.  S.  If  you  do  not  come  as  üur  as  Alexan- 
dria« come  to  Washington,  and  do  what  you 
can. 

That  letter,  blotted  and  tear-soiled,  was 
brooght  by  this  poor  washerwoman  to  some 
Christian  friends  in  New  York,  and  shown 
to  them.  „What  do  yon  suppose  they  will 
ask  for  her?^^  was  the  question.  All  that 
she  bad  —  her  little  honse,  her  little  fomi- 
tnre,  her  small  eamings  —  all  these  poor 
Nancy  was  wiUing  to  throw  in ;  bat  all  these 
were  but  as  a  drop  to  tbe  backet. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  was  to 

asoertain  what  Emily  coald  be  redeemed  for ; 

and  as  it  may  be  an  interesting  item  of 

American  trade ,  we  give  the  reply  of  the 

raders  in  fall. 

Alexandria,  Jan.  31.  1850. 
Dear  Sir,  —  When  I  reoeived  your  letter 
I  had  not  bought  the  negroes  you  spoke  of. 
but  since  that  time  I  have  bought  thcm.  All 
I  have  to  say  about  the  matter  is  that  we  paid 
very  high  for  the  ne^es,  and  cannot  anord 
to  seil  the  girl  Emily  for  less  than  $  1800. 
This  may  seem  a  high  price  to  you,  but,  cotton 
Bßinff  very  high,  consequently  slaves  are  high. 
We  nave  two  or  three  öfters  for  Emily  from 
gentlemen  from  the  south.  She  is  said  to  be 
tbe  finest-looking  woman  in  this  oountry.  As 
for  Hagar  and  her  seven  children,  we  will  take 
$2500  for  thera.  Sally  and  her  four  children, 
we  will  take  for  them  |2800.  You  may  seem 
a  little  surprised  at  the  difference  in  prices,  but 
the  difierence  in  the  negroes  makes  the  dif- 
ference  in  price.  We  expect  to  start  south 
with  the  negroes  on  the  8th  February,  and  if 
you  intend  to  do  anything,  you  had  better  do 
it  soon.  —  Yours  respectfiiUy, 

Baum  AHD  Hill. 

This  letter  came  to  New  York  before 
the  case  of  the  Edmonsons  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  Community  to  this  sabject 
The  enormous  prioe  asked  entirely  disoon- 
raged  efTort,  and  before  anything  of  im- 
portance  was  done  they  heard  that  the  cofde 
had  departed,  with  Emily  in  it 

Hear,  O  heavens!  and  give  ear,  O  earth! 
Let  it  be  known,  in  all  the  counlaies  of  the 


earth,  that  the  prioe  of  a  beaotifal  Christian 
girl  in  America,  when  she  is  set  np  to  b« 
sold  to  a  life  of  shame,  is  from  |  1800  to 
I  2000;  and  yet,  judicatories  in  the  church 
of  Christ  have  said,  in  solemn  oondave, 
that  American  slavery  as  it  is,  is  not  evU! 

From  the  table  of  the  sacrament  and  from 
the  sanctaary  of  the  church  of  Christ  this 
girl  was  tom  away,  because  her  beauty  was 
a  saleable  artide  in  the  slave-market  in  New 
Orleans ! 

Perhaps  some  northem  apoh^ist  for 
slavery  will  say  she  was  kindly  treated  here 
—  not  handcuffed  by  the  wrist  to  a  chain, 
and  foroed  to  walk,  as  articles  less  ch<Hce 
are;  that  a  waggon  was  provided,  and  that 
she  rode ;  and  that  food  abundant  was  given 
her  to  eat,  and  that  her  dothing  was  wann 
and  oomfortable,  and  therefore  no  härm  was 
done.  We  have  heard  it  told  us,  ägain  and 
again,  ihat  there  is  no  härm  in  slaveiy,  if 
one  is  only  warm  enough,  and  foU-fed  and 
comfortable.  It  is  true  that  the  slave-woman 
has  no  protection  ^m  the  foulest  dishonour 
and  the  utmost  insult  that  can  be  offered 
to  womanhood  —  none  whatever  in  law  or 
gospel;  but  so  long  as  she  has  enoogh  to 
eat  and  wear,  our  Christian  fathers  and 
mothers  teil  us  it  is  not  so  bad! 

Poor  £mily  oould  not  think  so.  There 
was  no  eye  to  pity,  and  none  to  help.  The 
food  of  her  accursed  lot  did  not  noorish 
her;  the  wannest  dothing  could  not  keep 
the  Chili  of  slavery  from  her  heart  In  the 
middle  of  the  overland  passage,  sick,  weary, 
heart-broken,  the  child  laid  her  dovm  and 
died.  By  that  lonely  pillow  there  was  no 
mother;  but  there  was  one  Friend,  who 
loveth  at  all  times,  who  is  doser  than  a 
brother.  Could  our  eyes  be  touched  by  the 
seal  of  faith,  where  others  see  only  the  lone- 
ly wildemess  and  the  dying  girl,  we,  per* 
haps,  should  see  One,  dothed  in  celestial 
beauty,  waiting  for  that  short  agony  to  be 
over,  that  He  might  redeem  her  from  all 
iniquity,  and  present  her  faultless  befm 
the  presence  of  bis  grace  with  exoeeding 

joyl 

Even  the  hard-hearted  trader  was  toudied 
with  her  sad  fate,  and  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed  that  he  said  he  was  aorrj  he  had 
taken  her. 

Bruin  and  Hill  wrote  to  New  York  that 
the  girl  Emily  was  dead.  The  quaker, 
William  Hamed,  went  with  the  letter, 
to  break  the  news  to  her  mother.     Sinee 
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sbe  had  given  up  all  hope  of  redeeming  her 
daughter  from  the  dreodful  doom  to  which 
ahe  had  been  sold,  the  hapless  mother  had 
drooped  like  a  stricken  woman.  She  no 
longer  lifted  up  her  head,  or  seemed  to  take 
any  interest  in  life. 

When  Mr.  Hamed  called  on  her,  she  ask- 
ed  eagerly, 

,,Have  yon  heard  anjthing  from  my 
daughter?" 

„Yes,  I  have,"  was  the  reply,  ,,a  letter 
from  Bruin  and  Hill." 

„And  what  is  the  news?" 

He  thought  best  to  give  a  direct  answer, 
—  „Emily  is  dead." 

The  poor  mother  clasped  her  hands,  and 


looking  upwards,  said,  ,,The  Lord  be  thank- 
ed!    He  has  heard  my  prayers  at  last!" 

And,  now,  will  it  be  said  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptional  case  —  it  happens  one  time  in  a 
thousand?  Though  we  know  that  this  is 
the  foulest  of  falsehoods,  and  that  the  case 
is  only  a  specimen  of  what  is  acting  every 
day  in  the  American  slave  trade,  yet,  for 
argument's  sake,  let  us,  for  once,  admit  it 
to  be  true.  If  only  once  in  this  nation, 
under  the  protection  of  our  law,  a  Christian 
girl  had  been  tom  from  the  altar  and  the 
communion  table,  and  sold  to  foulest  shame 
and  dishonour,  would  that  have  been  a  light 
sin? 


D.  MISCELLANEOÜS  WRITERS. 
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AN  ALLEGOKICAL  DREAM. 


In  a  dream,  I  thought  myself  in  a  soli- 
tary  temple.  I  saw  a  kind  of  phantom 
Coming  towards  me,  bnt  as  he  drew  near 
his  form  expanded  and  became  more  than 
human ;  his  rohe  hung  migestically  down  to 
his  feet;  six  wings,  whiter  than  snow, 
whose  extremities  were  edged  with  gold, 
covered  a  part  of  his  body:  then  I  saw  him 
quit  his  material  substance,  which  he  had 
put  on  to  avoid  terrifying  me ;  his  body  was 
of  all  the  colonrs  in  the  rainbow.  He  took 
me  by  the  hair,  and  I  was  sensible  I  was 
travelling  in  the  aetherial  plains  without  any 
dread,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  sent 
from  a  bow,  drawn  by  a  supple  and  nervous 
arm.  A  thousand  glowing  orbs  roUed  be- 
neath  me:  but  I  could  only  cast  a  rapid 
glance  on  all  those  globes  distinguished  by 
the  striking  colonrs  with  which  they  were 


diversified.  I  now  suddenly  perceived  so 
beautiful,  so  flourishing,  so  fertile  a  coun- 
try,  that  I  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  alight 
upon  it.  My  wishes  were  instantly  grati- 
fied ;  I  feit  myself  genüy  landed  on  its  sur- 
face,  where  I  was  surrounded  by  a  balmy 
atmosphere.  I  found  myself  reposed  at  the 
dawn,  upon  the  soft  verdaut  grass.  I  stretch- 
ed  out  my  arms,  in  token  of  gratitude,  to 
my  celestial  guide,  who  pointed  to  a  re- 
splendent  sun,  towards  which  swiftly  rising, 
he  disappeared  in  the  luminous  body.  I  arose, 
and  imagined  myself  to  be  transported  to 
the  garden  of  £<len.  Every  thing  inspired 
my  soul  with  soft  tranquiUity.  The  most 
profound  peace  covered  this  newglobe;  na- 
ture  was  here  ravishing  and  incorruptible, 
and  a  delidous  freshness  expanded  my  sense 
to  ecstasy;  a  sweet  odour  accompanied  the 
air  I  breathed;  my  heart,  which  beat  with 
an  unusual  power,  was  immm'ged  in  a  sea 
(ji  rapture;  while  pleasure,  like  a  pure  and 
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immortal  light,  penetrated  the  inmost  re- 
cesses  of  my  soul.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
happy  country  came  to  meet  me;  and,  after 
saluting  me,  they  took  me  by  the  hand. 
Their  noble  conntenances  inspired  confidence 
and  respect;  innocenoe  and  happiness  were 
depicted  in  their  looks ;  they  often  lifted  their 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  as  often  uttereda 
name  which  I  afterwards  knew  to  be  that 
of  the  Etemal,  while  their  cheeks  were 
moistened  with  tears  of  gratitode.  I  expe- 
rienced  great  emotion  while  I  conversed  with 
these  sublime  beings.  They  poured  out 
their  hearts  with  the  most  sincere  tender- 
ness;  and  the  voice  of  reason,  most  majes- 
tic,  and  no  less  melting,  was  at  the  same 
time  oonveyed  to  my  enraptured  ear.  I  soon 
perceived  that  this  abode  was  totally  differ- 
ent  from  that  which  I  had  left.  A  divine 
impulse  made  me  fly  into  their  arms;  —  I 
bowed  my  knees  to  them ;  but  being  raised 
np  in  the  most  endearing  roanner,  I  was 
pressed  to  the  bosoms  which  indosed  such 
exoellent  hearts,  and  I  conceived  a  presen- 
timent  of  celestial  amity,  ofthat  amity  which 
united  their  souls,  and  formed  the  greatest 
portion  of  their  felicity.  The  angel  of  dark- 
ness,  with  all  bis  artifice,  wasneverable  to 
discover  the  entranoe  into  this  world!  — 
notwithstanding  his  ever-watchful  malice, 
he  never  found  out  the  means  to  spread  his 
poison  over  this  happy  globe.  Anger,  envy, 
and  pnde,  were  there  unknown;  the  happi- 
ness of  one  appeared  the  happiness  of  all! 
an  ecstatic  transport  incessantly  clevating 
their  souls  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificent 
and  bountiful  hand  which  collected  over 
their  heads  the  most  astonishing  prodigies 
of  the  creation.  The  lovely  Moming,  with 
her  humid  saffron  wings,  distilled  the  pearly 
dew  from  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  multiplied  the  most 
enchanting  colours^  when  I  perceived  a  wood 
embellished  by  the  opening  dawn.  The  youth 
of  both  sexes  there  sent  forth  hymns  of  adora- 
tion  towards  heaven;  and  were  filled  at 
the  same  time  with  the  grandeur  and  ma- 
jesty  of  God,  Which  rolled  almost  visibly 
over  their  heads;  for  in  this  world  of  in- 
nocence,  he  vouchsafed  to  manifest  himself 
by  means  unknown  to  our  weak  understand- 
ings.  All  things  announced  his  august  pre- 
sence,  the  serenity  of  the  air,  the  dyes  of 
the  flowers,  the  brilliancy  of  the  insects,  a 
kind  of  universal  sensibility  spread  over  all 
beings,  whose  vivifled  bodies  seemed  entire- 


ly  susceptible  of  it  Every  thing  bore  the 
appearance  of  sentiraent;  and  the  birds  stop- 
ped  in  the  midst  of  their  flight,  as  if  atten- 
tive  to  the  affecting  modulations  of  their 
voices.  But  no  pencil  can  express  the  ra- 
vishing  countenance  of  the  young  beauties, 
whose  bosoms  breathed  love.  Who  can  de- 
scribe  that  love  of  which  we  have  not  any 
idea,  that  love  for  which  we  have  no  name, 
that  love,  the  lot  of  pure  intelligent  beings, 
divine  love,  which  they  only  can  conceive 
and  feel;  the  tongue  of  man,  incapable, 
must  be  silent!  The  remembrance  of  this 
enchanting  place  suspends  at  this  moment  . 
all  the  faculties  of  my  soul.  The  sun  was 
rising  —  the  pencil  falls  from  my  band.  O 
Thomson,  never  did  thy  muse  view  sudi  a 
sun !  What  a  world,  and  what  magnificent 
Order!  I  trod,  with  regret,  on  the  flowery 
plants,  endued,  like  that  we  call  sensitive, 
with  a  quick  and  lively  feeling;  they  bent 
under  my  foot,  only  to  rise  with  more  bril- 
liancy: the  fruit  gently  dropped,  on  the  first 
touch,  from  the  complying  brauch,  and  had 
scarcely  gratifled  the  palate  when  the  deli- 
cious  Sensation  of  its  Juices  was  feit  glow- 
ing  in  every  vein;  the  eye,  more  piercing, 
sparkled  with  uncommon  lustre ;  the  ear  was 
more  Hyely;  the  heart,  which  expanded  it- 
self  over  all  nature ,  seemed  to  possess  and 
enjoy  its  fertile  extent:  the  universal  enjoy- 
ment  did  not  disturb  any  individual;  for 
Union  multiplied  their  delights,  and  tbey 
esteemed  themselves  less  happy  in  their  own 
fruition  than  in  the  happiness  of  others. 
This  sun  did  not  resemble  the  comparative 
paleness  and  weakness  which  illuminates 
our  gloomy  terrestrial  prison;  yet  the  eye 
could  bear  to  gaze  on  it,  and,  in  a  manner, 
plunge  itself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  in  its  mild 
and  pure  h'ght ;  it  enlivened  at  once  the  sight 
and  the  understanding,  and  even  penetrated 
the  soul.  The  bodies  of  those  fortunate  per- 
sons  became,  as  it  were,  transparent;  while 
each  read  in  his  brother's  heart  the  senti- 
ments  of  aflability  and  tendemess  with  whidi 
himself  was  affected.  There  darted  from 
the  leaves  of  all  the  shrubs  which  the  pla- 
net enlightened,  a  luminous  matter,  which 
resembied,  at  a  distance,  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow;  its  orb,  which  was  never 
edipsed,  was  crowned  with  such  sparkling 
rays  that  the  daring  prism  of  Newton  conld 
not  divide.  When  this  planet  set,  six  bril- 
liant  moons  floated  in  the  atmosphere;  tiieir 
Progression  in  different  orbita,   each  night 
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fonned  a  new  exhibition.  The  multitude 
of  Stars,  wbich  seem  to  us  as  if  scattered 
by  Chance,  were  here  seen  in  their  true  point 
of  view ,  and  the  order  of  the  nniverse  ap- 
peared  in  all  its  pomp  and  splendour.  In 
this  happy  countrj,  when  a  man  gave  way 
to  sleep ,  his  body ,  which  had  none  of  the 
properties  of  terrestrial  elements,  gave  no 
Opposition  to  the  soul,  but  contemplated  in 
a  Vision,  bordering  on  reality,  the  lucid  re- 
gion,  the  throne  of  the  Etemal,  to  which  it 
was  soon  to  be  elevated.  Men  awakedfrom 
a  light  slomber  without  perturbation  or  un- 
easiness;  enjoying  futarity  by  a  forcible 
sentiment  of  immortality,  being  intoxicated 
with  the  image  of  an  approaching  felicity, 
exceeding  that  which  they  already  enjoyed.  I 
Grief,  the  fatal  result  of  the  imperfect  sen- 
sibility  of  oor  rüde  frames,  was  unknown 
to  these  innocent  men;  a  light  Sensation 
wamed  them  of  the  objects  which  oould  hurt 
them;  and  nature  removed  them  from  the 
danger,  as  a  tender  mother  would  gently 
draw  her  child  by  the  band  from  a  pitfall. 
I  breathed  more  freely  in  this  habitation  of 
joy  and  conoord;  my  existence  became  most 
valuable  to  me;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
charms  which  surrounded  me  were  lively, 
the  greater  was  my  sorrow  when  my  ideas 
returned  to  the  globe  I  had  quitted.  All 
the  calaroities  of  the  human  race  united,  as 
in  one  point,  to  overwhelm  my  heart,  and  I 
exdaimed  piteously.  —  „ Alas  I  the  world  I 
inhabited  formerly  resembled  yours;  but 
peace,  innocence,  and  chaste  pleasures,  soon 
vanished.  —  Why  was  I  not  bom  among 
you?  what  a  contrasti  the  earth  which  was 
my  sorrowful  abode  is  incessantly  fiUed  with 
tears  and  sighs;  there  the  smaller  number 
oppress  the  greater ;  the  demon  of  property 
infects  what  he  touches,  and  what  he  oo- 
vets.  Gold  is  there  a  god,  and  they  sacri- 
üoe  on  his  altar,  love,  humanity,  and  the 
most  valuable  virtnes.  Shudder,  you  who 
hear  me!  the  greatest  enemy  which  man  has 
is  man;  his  Chiefs  are  his  tyrants;  they 
make  all  things  bend  under  the  yoke  of  their 
pride  or  their  caprice ;  the  chains  of  oppres- 
sion  are  in  a  manner  extended  from  pole  to 
pole;  a  monster  who  assumes  the  mask  of 
glory,  makes  lawful  whatever  is  most  hör- 
rible,  violence  and  murder.  Since  the  fatal 
invendon  of  an  inflammable  powder,  no 
mortal  can  say,  to-morrow  I  shall  repose  in 
peace;  —  to-morrow  the  arm  of  despotism 
will  notcmsh  my  head;  —  to-morrow  dread- 


ful  sorrow  will  not  depress  my  soul ;  —  to- 
morrow  the  wailings  of  an  useless^  despair, 
proceeding  from  a  distressed  heart,  will  not 
escape  my  lips,  and  tyranny  bury  me  alive 
asinastonecoffin!  Oh,  my  brethren!  weep, 
weep  over  nsl  We  are  not  only  surrounded 
with  chains  and  executioners,  but  are  more- 
over  dependent  on  the  seasons,  the  elements, 
and  the  meanest  insects.  All  nature  rebels 
against  us;  and  even  if  we  snbdue  her,  she 
makes  us  pay  dearly  for  tbe  benefits  our 
labour  forces  from  her.  The-  bread  we  eat 
is  eamed  by  our  tears  and  the  sweat  of  our 
brow;  then  greedy  men  come  and  plunder 
US,  to  squander  it  on  their  idle  favourites. 
Weep,  weep  with  me,  my  brethren!  hatred 
pursues  us ;  revenge  sharpens  its  poniard  in 
the  dark;  calumny  brands  us,  and  even  de- 
prives  US  of  the  power  of  making  our  de- 
fence;  the  object  of  tendemess  betrays  our 
confidence,  and  forces  us  to  curse  this  other- 
wise  consolatory  sentiment.  We  müst  live 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  strokes  of  wicked- 
ness,  error,  pride,  and  folly."  While  my 
heart  gave  a  free  course  to  my  complaints, 
I  saw  a  band  of  shining  seraphs  descending 
from  heaven ;  on  which,  shouts  of  Joy  were 
immediately  sent  forth  from  the  whole  race 
of  these  fortunate  beings.  As  I  gazed  with 
astonishment,  I  was  accosted  by  an  old  man, 
who  Said,  „Farewell,  my  friend!  the  moment 
of  our  death  draws  near;  or  rather,  that  of 
a  new  life.  The  ministers  of  the  God  of 
clemency  are  come  to  take  us  away  from 
this  earth;  we  are  going  to  dwell  in  a  world 
of  still  greater  perfection." 

„Why,  father,"  said  I,  „are  you  then 
strangers  to  the  agonies  of  death ,  the  an- 
guish,  the  pain,  the  dread,  which  accom- 
pany  us  in  our  last  moments?"  „Yes,  my 
child,  ^  he  replied,  „these  angels  of  the  High- 
est  come  at  stated  periods,  and  carry  us  all 
away,  opening  to  us  the  road  to  a  new 
world,  of  which  we  have  an  idea  by  the 
undoubted  conviction  of  the  unlimited  boun- 
ty  and  magnificenoe  of  the  Creator."  A 
cheerful  glow  was  immediately  spread  over 
their  countenances ;  their  brows  already 
seemed  crowned  with  immortal  splendor; 
they  sprang  lightly  from  the  earth  in  my 
sight;  I  pressed  the  sacred  hand  of  each 
for  the  last  time,  while  with  a  smile  they 
held  out  the  other  to  the  seraph,  who  had 
spread  bis  wings  to  carry  them  to  heaven. 
They  ascended  all  at  once,  like  a  flock  of 
beautiful  swans,  that,  taking  flight,  raise 
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themselvea,  with  miyestic  rafMclitj  over  the 
tops  of  onr  highest  palaces.  I  gazed  with 
sadness;  my  eye  followed  thein  in  the  aur, 
nntil  their  venerable  heads  were  lost  in  the 
silver  douds,  and  I  remained  alone  on  this 
magnifioent  deserted  land.  I  perceived  I 
was  not  yet  fitted  to  dwell  in  it,  and  wished 
to  return  to  this  unfortonate  World  of  ex- 
piation:  thus  the  animal  escaped  from  his 
keeper  retoms,  following  the  track  of  his 
chain,  with  a  mild  aspect,  and  enters  his 
prison.  Awaking,  the  Illusion  was  dispel- 
led,  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  my 
weak  tongue  or  pen  to  describe  in  its  füll 
splendor;  but  this  illusion  I  shall  for  ever 
cherish;  and,  supported  by  the  foundation 
of  hope,  I  will  preserve  it  tili  death,  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  my  soul. 


THE  WAY  TO  WEALTH, 

AS  CLEARLY  SHOWN  IN  THEPREFACE  OF  AN  OLD 

PENNSYLVANIA  ALMANAC,  INTITLED,  POOR 

RICHARD  IMPROVED. 


CouRTEous  Reader, 

I  HAYE  heard,  that  nothing  gives  an  au- 
thor  so  great  pleasure,  as  to  find  his  works 
respectfnlly  quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then, 
how  much  I  must  have  been  gratified  by  an 
incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I 
stopped  my  horse  latcly,  where  a  great  num- 
ber  of  people  were  ooUected ,  at  an  auction 
of  merchant's  goods.  The  hour  of  the  sale 
not  being  come,  they  were  conversing  on 
the  badness  of '  the  ümes ;  and  one  of  the 
Company  called  to  a  piain  clean  old  man, 
with  white  loocks,  „Pray,  Father  Abraham, 
what  think  you  of  the  times  ?  Will  not  these 
heavy  taxes  quite  min  the  country?  How 
shall  we  ever  be  able  to  pay  them?  What 
would  youadvise  usto?"  Father  Abraham 
stood  up,  and  replied,  ,Jf  you  would  have 
my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in  short,  „for 
a  Word  to  the  wise  is  enough,"  as  poor 
Richard  says."  They  joined  in  desiring  him 
to  speak  his  mind,  and,  gathering  round  him, 
he  proceeded  as  follows: 

„Friends,'*  says  he,  „the  taxes  are,  in- 
deed,  very  heavy ,  and ,  if  those  laid  on  by 
the  govemment  were  the  only  ones  we  had 


to  pay,  we  might  more  easüy  discharge  them ; 
but  we  bare  many  others,  and  much  more 
grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twicc 
as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  aa 
much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  mudi 
by  our  foUy ;  and  from  these  taxes  the  com- 
missioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  u^,  by  al- 
lowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hear- 
ken  to  good  advice,  and  something  may 
be  done  for  us;  „God  helps  them  that  help 
themselves,^^  as  poor  Richard  says. 

„I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  govem- 
ment that  should  tax  the  people  one  tenüi 
parth  of  their  time ,  to  be  employed  in  its 
Service;  but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much 
more;  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  abso- 
lutely  shortens  life.  „Sloth,  like  rust,  con- 
sumes  &ster  than  labour  wears,  while  the 
used  key  is  always  bright,'*  as  poor  Rich- 
ard says.  „But  döst  thou  love  life,  then  do 
not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stoff  life 
is  made  of,'^  as  poor  Richard  says.  How 
much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  speod 
in  sleep!  forgetting,  that  „l^e  sleeping  fox 
Catches  no  poultry,  and  that  there  will  be 
sleeping  enough  in  the  grave,'^  as  poor 
Richard  says. 

„If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precioiis, 
wasting  time  must  be,^^  as  poor  Richard 
says,  „the  greatest  prodigality  ;^^  since,  as 
he  elsewhere  teils  us,  „lost  time  is  never 
found  agäin;  and  what  we  call  time  enongh 
always  proves  little  enough;'^  let  us  then 
up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose; 
so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more  with  less 
perplexity.  „Sloth  makes  all  things  difBcult, 
but  indnstry  all  easy;  and  he  that  riseth 
late  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  over- 
take  his  business  at  night;  while  laziness 
travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  bver- 
takes  him.  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that 
drive  thee:  and  early  to  bed,  and  early  to 
rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,"  as  poor  Richard  says. 

„So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping 
for  better  times  ?  We  may  make  these  times 
better,  if  we  bestir  onrselves.  „Indnstiy 
need  not  wish,  and  he  thatlives  npon  hope 
will  die  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  with- 
out  pains;  then  help  hands,  for  I  have  no 
lands,**  or,  if  I  have,  they  are  smartly  taxed. 
„He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate;  and 
he  that  hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of 
profit  and  honour,^  as  poor  Richard  says; 
but  then  the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and 
the  calling  well  followed,  or  neither  the  es- 
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täte  nor  the  ofBob  will  enable  us  to  pay  onr 
taxes.  If  we  are  industrioiis,  we  shall  never 
starre;  for,  „at  the  working  man's  house, 
hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter. ^  Nor 
will  the  bailiff  or  the  constable  enter,  for 
„indnstry  pays  debts,  while  despair  increas- 
etb  them/'  What  thongh  ypu  have  fonnd 
no  treaaure,  nor  has  any  rieh  relation  lefl 
you  a  legacy,  „diligenoe  is  the  mother  of 
good  lock,  and  6od  gives  all  things  to  in- 
duatry.  Then  plow  deep,  while  sluggards 
sleep,  and  you  shall  have  com  to  seil  and 
to  keep.'*  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day, 
for  you  know  not  how  much  you  may  be 
hindered  to-morrow.  „One  to-day  is  worth 
two  to-morrows,'*  as  poor  Richard  says; 
and,  farther,  „never  leave  that  tili  to-mor- 
row, which  you  can  do  to-day."  If  you 
were  a  servant,  would  you  not  be  ashamed 
that  a  good  master  should  catch  you  idle? 
Are  you  then  your  own  master?  Be  asham- 
ed to  catch  yourself  idle ,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family, 
your  country,  and  your  king.  Handle  your 
tools  without  mittens,  remember,  „that  the 
cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice,^  as  poor 
Bicfaard  says.  It  is  true  there  is  mudi  to 
be  done,  and  perhaps  you  are  weak-handed; 
but  stick  to  it  steadily,  and  you  will  see 
great  effects,  for  „constant  dropping  wears 
away  stones;  and  by  diligence  and  patience 
the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable;  and  litüe 
strokes  feil  great  oaks.^ 

„Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say^  „raust 
a  man  afford  himself  no  leisure?"^  I  will 
teil  thee,  my  friend,  what  poor  Richard  says; 
„employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to 
gain  leisure;  and  since  thou  art  not  sure  of 
a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour."  Leisure 
is  time  for  doing  something  usefnl;  this  lei- 
sure the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the 
lazy  man  never ;  for  „a  life  of  leisure  and 
a  life  of'laziness  are  two  things.  Many, 
without  labour,  would  live  by  their  wits  only, 
but  they  break  for  want  of  stock  ;^^  whereas 
industiy  gives  comfort,  and  plenty,  and  re- 
Bpect*  „Fly  pleasures,  and  they  will  follow 
you.  The  diligent  Spinner  has  a  large  shift; 
and  now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  every 
body  bids  me  good-morrow." 

„n.  But  with  our  industry'  we  must 
likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and  careful,  and 
oversee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own  eyes, 
and  notrtrust  too  much  to  others;  for,  as 
poor  Ricbtird  says, 


,J  never  saw  an  oft-removed  tree« 

Nor  yet  an  ofl-removed  family, 

That  throve  so  well  «s  those  that  settled  be." 

And  again,  „three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a 
fire;"  and  again,  „keep  thy  shop,  and  thy 
Shop  will  keep  thee;"  and  again,  „if  you 
would  have  your  business  done,  go ;  if  not, 
send."    And  again, 

„He  that  by  the  ploogh  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

And  again,  „the  eye  of  a  master  will  do 
more  work  than  both  his  hands  ;^  and  again, 
„want  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than 
want  of  knowledge;^  and  again,  „not  to 
oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your 
purse  open."  Trusting  too  much  to  others 
care  is  the  min  of  many ;  for,  „in  the  affairs 
of  this  World,  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith, 
but  by  the  want  of  it;"  but  a  man's  own 
care  is  profitable;  for,  „if  you  would  have 
a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like, 
serve  yourself.  A  little  neglect  may  breed 
great  mischief ;  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe 
was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse 
was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider 
was  lost,"  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the 
enemy ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about 
a  horse-shoe  nail. 

„UI.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends, 
and  attention  to  one's  own  business;  but  to 
these  we  must  add  fhigality,  if  we  would 
make  our  industry  more  succeösful.  A  man 
may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  save  as  he 
gets,  „keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grind- 
stone,  and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at  last. 
A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will;"  and 

,,Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting, 
Since  women  for  tea  forsook  spinning  and  knitting, 
And  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and  Splitting.*' 

„If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving, 
as  well  as  of  getting.  The  Indies  have  not 
made  Spain  rieh,  because  her  outgoes  are 
greater^han  her  incomes." 

„Away,  then,  with  your  expensive  follies, 
and  you  will  not  then  have  so  much  cause 
to  coroplain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and 
chargeable  families;  for 

f, Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 

Make  the  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great.'* 

And  farther,  „what  maintains  one  vice, 
would  bring  up  two  children."  You  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  littte 
punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little  more  costly, 
dothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  entertain- 
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ment  now  and  then,  oan  be  no  great  matter; 
batremember,  ^manjalittlemakesa  mickle.^ 
Beware  of  little  expen(y)s ;  „a  small  leak  will 
sink  a  great  ship,^  m  poor  Richard  sajs ; 
and  again,  „who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars 
prove;*^  and  moreover,  ,,fool8  make  feasts, 
and  wise  men  eat  them/^ 

,,Here  you  are  all  got  together  to  this 
aale  of  fineries  and  nick-nacks.  Ton  call 
them  gooda;  but,  if  you  do  not  take  care, 
they  will  prove  emla  to  some  of  you.  You 
expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and  perhaps 
they  may,  for  less  than  they  cost;  but,  if 
you  have  no  occasion  for  them ,  they  must 
be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what  poor  Rich- 
ard says,  „buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of, 
and  ere  long  thou  shalt  seil  thy  necessaries/' 
And  again,  ,,at  a  great  penny-worth  pause  a 
while.*'  He  means,  that  perhaps  the  cheap- 
ness  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real;  or  the 
bargain,  by  straitening  thee  in  thy  business, 
may  do  thee  more  härm  than  good.  For  in 
another  place  he  says,  ,,raany  have  been 
ruined  by  buying  good  penny-worths." 
Again,  „it  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a 
purchase  of  repentance;"  and  yet  this  folly 
is  practised  every  day  at  anctions,  for  want 
of  minding  the  almanac.  Many  a  one,  for 
the  sake  of  finery  on  the  back ,  have  gone 
with  a  hungry  belly,  and  half  starved  their 
families;  „silks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  vel- 
vets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire,"  as  poor  Rich- 
ard says.  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of 
life,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  conveni- 
ences;  and  yet,  only  because  they  look  pretty, 
how  many  want  to  have  them?  By  these 
and  other  extravagancies ,  the  genteel  are 
redu6ed  to  poverty,  and  forced  to  borrow  of 
those  whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who, 
through  industry  and  frugality,  have  main- 
tained  their  Standing;  in  which  case  it  ap- 
pears  plainly,  that  „a  ploughman  on  his  legs 
is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,^ 
as  poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  th|y  have 
had  a  small  estate  lefl  them ,  which  they 
knew  not  the  getting  of ;  they  think  „it  is 
day,  and  never  will  be  night  ;^  that  a  little 
to  be  spent  out  of  so  much  is  not  worth 
minding;  but  „always  taking  out  of  the 
meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in,  soon  comes 
to  the  bottom,''  as  poor  Richard  says;  and 
then,  „when  the  well  is  dry,  they  know  the 
worth  of  water.**  But  this  they  might  have 
known  before,  if  they  had  taken  his  ad  vice: 
„if  you  would  know  the  valne  of  money, 
go  and  try  to  borrow  some;   for  he   that 


goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing,^  as  poor 
Richard  says ;  and  indeed  so  does  he  that 
lends  to  such  people,  when  he  goes  to  get 
it  in  again.    Poor  Didc  &rther  advises,  and 

says, 

„Fond  pride  of  dress  is  aure  a  very  carse, 
£re  fancy  you  consalt,  consult  yoar  porse.*^ 

And  again,  „pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as 
want,  and  a  great  deal  more  saucy.**  When 
you  have  bought  one  thing  fine,  you  must 
buy  then  more,  that  your  appearance  may 
be  all  ofapiece;  but  poor  Dick  says,  „it  is 
easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire  than  to 
satisfy  all  that  foUow  it ;  and  it  is  as  tmly 
folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rieh,  as  for  the 
frog  to  swell,  in  order  to  equal  the  ox.^' 

^Vessels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.** 

It  b  however,  a  folly  soon  panished;  for, 
as  poor  Richard  says,  „pridä  that  dines  on 
vanity,  sups  on  oontempt;  pride  breakfasted 
with  plenty,  dined  with  poverty,  and  supped 
with  infamy.**  And,  after  all,  of  what  uae 
is  this  pride  of  appearance ,  for  which  so 
much  is  riskedy  so  much  is  suflTered?  It 
carniot  promote  health,  nor  ease  pain;  it 
makes  no  increase  of  merit  in  the  person ; 
it  creates  envy,  it  hastens  misfortnnes. 

„But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  rtm  m 
debt  for  these  superfiuities !  We  are  ofiered, 
by  the  terms  of  this  sale,  sixmonths  credit; 
and  that,  perhaps,  has  induced  some  of  us 
to  attend  it,  because  we  cannot  spare  the 
ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  with- 
out  it.  But  ahl  think  what  you  do  when 
you  run  in  debt ;  you  give  to  another  power 
over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at 
the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your 
creditor,  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  speak 
to  him,  you  will  make  poor,  pitiful,  sneaking 
excuses,  and,  by  degrees,  come  to  lose  your 
veradty,  and  sink  into  base,  downright 
lying;  for,  „the  second  vice  is  lying,  the 
first  is  running  in  debt,**  as  poor  Ridiard 
says;  and  again,  to  the  same  purpose,  ,47- 
ing  rides  upon  debt's  back;**  whereas  a fitie- 
bom  Englishman  ought  not  t(f  be  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  living. 
But  poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of  all 
spirit  and'virtue.  „It  is  hard  for  an  emptj 
bag  to  stand  npright**  What  woald  yoo 
think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that  govemment, 
who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to 
dress  like  a  gentleman  or  gentleworoan, 
on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitnde?  Wonld 
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jon  not  saj,  that  70a  were  free,  have  a  right 
to  dress  as  you  please,  and  that  such  an  edict 
would  be  a  breach  of  your  privUeges,  and 
SQch  a  government  tyrannical?  And  yet 
yon  are  about  to  put  yonrself  under  that 
tjranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress  I 
Tour  oreditor  has  authority,  at  his  pleasure, 
to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by  oonfining 
you  in  gaol  for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a 
servant ,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  pay 
him.  When  you  have  got  your  bargain, 
you  may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment; 
but,  as  poor  Richard  says,  „creditors  have 
better  memories  than  debtors;  creditors  are 
a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  set 
days  and  times.^  The  day  comes  round 
before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is* 
made  before  you  are  prepared  to  satisfy  it; 
or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term, 
which  at  first  seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it 
lessens,  appear  eztremely  short;  time  will 
seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  weH 
as  his  Shoulders. „Those  have  a  short  lent, 
who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter/^  At 
present,  perhaps,  you  may  think  yourselves 
in  thriving  drcumstanoes,  and  that  you  can 
bear  a  little  extravagance  without  injury; 
but 

^JPor  age  and  want  save  while  you  may, 
No  moming  son  laste  a  whole  oay.** 

Gain  may  be  teroporary  and  uncertain,  but 
ever,  while  you  live,  expense  is  constant 
and  oertain;  and,  „it  is  easier  to  build  two 
chimneys  than  to  keep  one  in  fuel,^^  as  poor 
Richard  says:  so,  „rather  go  to  bed  sup- 
perless  than  rise  in  debt." 

„Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 
'Tis  the  stone  that  will  tum  all  your  lead 
into  gold/' 

And  when  you  have  got  the  philosophQr's 
stone,  sure  you  will  no  longer  complain  of 
bad  times,  or  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason 
and  wisdom:  but,  after  all,  do  not  depend 
too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and  fru- 
gality,  and  prudence,  though  exceÜent  things; 
for  they  may  all  be  blasted,  without  the 
blessing  from  heaven ;  and  therefore  ask  that 
blessing  humbly,  and  be  not  uncharitable 
to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it, 
but  coro  fort  and  help  them.  Remember 
Job  suffered,  and  was  afterwards  prosperous. 

„And  now,"  to  conclude,  „experience 
keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  leam  in 
no  other,*'  as  poor  Richard  says,  and  scarce 

Herrig,  Amecican.  Literatur,  n. 


in  that;  for,  it  is  tme,  „we  may  give  advice, 
but  we  cannot  give  conduct:"  however,  re- 
member this,  nthey  that  will  not  be  counselled 
cannot  be  helped;"  and  farther,  that  „if  you 
will  not  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  rap 
your  knudcles,^^  as  poor  Richard  says.*' 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  ha- 
rangue.  The  people  heard  it  and  approved 
the  doctrine;  and  immediately  practised  the 
contrary,  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  common 
sermon,  for  the  auction  opened,  and  they 
began  to  buy  extravagantly.  —  I  found  the 
good  man  had  thoroughly  studied  my  alma- 
nacs,  and  digested  all  I  had  dropt  on  those 
topics  dunng  the  oourse  of  25  years.  The 
frequent  mention  he  made  of  me  must  have 
tired  any  one  eise;  but  my  vanity  was  won- 
derfiilly  delighted  with  it,  though  I  was 
conscious,  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wis- 
dom was  my  own,  which  he  ascribed  to  me, 
but  rather  the  gleanings  that  I  had  made 
of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations.  How- 
ever, I  resolved  to  be  the  better  for  the 
echo  of  it;  and,  though  I  had  at  first  deter- 
mined  to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went 
away,  resolved  tö  wear  my  old  one  a  little 
longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same, 
thy  profit  will  be  as  great  as  mine. 
I  am,  as  ever, 

Thine  to  serve  thee, 

RICHARD  SAUNDERS. 


ON  SMÜGGLING,  AND  ITS  VARIOÜS 
SPECIES. 


SIR, 

Therb  are  many  people  that  would  be 
thought,  and  even  think  themselves,  honest 
men,  who  Mi  nevertheless  in  particular 
points  of  honesty;  deviating  from  that  cha- 
facter  sometimes  by  the  prevalence  of  mode 
or  custom,  and  sometimes  through  mere  in- 
attention;  so  that  their  honesty  is  pArtial 
only,  and  not  general  or  universal.  Thus 
one,  who  would  scom  to  over-reach  you  in 
a  bargain,  shall  make  no  scruple  of  tricking 
you  a  little  now  and  then  at  cards ;  another 
that  plays  with  the  utmost  faimess,  shall 
with  great  freedom  cheat  you  in  the  sale  of 
a  horse.  But  there  is  no  kind  of  dishonesty, 
into  which  otherwise  good  people  more  easUy 
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And  freqnently  fall,  than  that  of  defrauding 
govemment  of  its  revenues  by  smuggling, 
when  they  bave  an  opportunity,  or  enoou- 
raging  smugg^ers  by  buying  thelr  gooda. 

I  feil  into  these  reflections  tbe  other  day, 
on  bearing  two  gentlemen  of  reputation  dis- 
ooursing  about  a  small  estate,  which  one  of 
them  was  inclined  to  seil,  and  tbe  otber  to 
boy;  wben  the  seller,  in  reoommending  tbe 
place,  remarked,  tbat  its  Situation  was  very 
advantageous  on  tbis  aooount,  tbat,  being 
on  tbe  sea-coast  in  a  smuggling  country, 
one  bad  frequent  opportunities  of  buying 
many  of  tbe  expensive  articles  used  in  a 
family  (sucb  as  tea,  cofiee,  cbocolate,  brandy, 
wines,  cambrics,  Brüssels  laoes,  Frencb  silks, 
and  all  kinds  of  India  goods) ,  20 ,  BO,  and 
in  some  articles  50  per  cent  cbeaper,  tban 
tbey  oould  be  bad  in  tbe  more  interior  parts, 
of  traders  tbat  paid  duty.  —  Tbe  otber 
honest  gentleman  allowed  tbis  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage,  but  insisted,  tbat  the  seller,  in  tbe 
advanced  prioe  be  demanded  on  tbat  account, 
rated  tbe  advantage  mucb  above  its  value. 
And  neitber  of  them  seemed  to  tbink  deal- 
ing  witb  sraugglers  a  practice,  tbat  an  honest 
man  (provided  be  got  bis  goods  cheap)  bad 
tbe  least  reason  to  be  asbamed  of. 

At  a  time  wben  tbe  load  of  our  public 
debt,  and  tbe  beavy  expence  of  maintaining 
our  fleets  and  armies  to  be  ready  for  our 
defence  on  occasion,  makes  it  necessary,  not 
only  to  continue  old  taxes  but  often  to  look 
out  for  new  ones,  perbaps  it  may  not  be 
unuseful  to  State  tbis  matter  in  a  light,  tbat 
few  seem  to  bave  considered  it  in. 

Tbe  people  of  great  Britain ,  under  tbe 
bappy  Constitution  of  tbis  country,  bavea 
privilege  few  other  countries  enjoy,  tbat  of 
cboosing  tbe  third  brancb  of  tbe  legislature, 
wbicb  brancb  has  alone  tbe  power  of  regu- 
lating  tbeir  taxes.  Now  wbenever  tbe  go- 
vemment finds  it  necessary  for  tbe  common 
benefit,  advantage,  and  safety  of  tbe  nation, 
for  the  security  of  our  liberties,  property,  re- 
ligion,  and  every  tbing  tbat  is  dear  to  us, 
tbat  certain  sums  sball  be  yearly  raised  by 
taxe*s,  duties,  etc.  and  paid  into  tbe  public 
treasury,  thence  to  be  dispensed  by  govem- 
njent  for  those  purposes;  ougbt  not  every 
honest  man  freely  and  willingly  to  pay  bis 
just  Proportion  of  tbis  necessary  expence? 
Can  be  possibly  preserve  a  rigbt  to  tbat 
cbaracter,  if,  by  any  fraud,  stratagem,  or 
contrivance,  be  avoids  tbat  payment  in  wbole 
or  in  part? 


What  should  we  tbink  of  a  compamon, 
wbo,  baving  supped  witb  bis  friends  at  a 
tavem,  and  partaken  equally  of  tbe  joys  of 
the  evening  witb  tbe  rest  of  os,  would  ne- 
vertbeless  contrive  by  some  artifice  to  sbift 
bis  sbare  of  tbe  reckoning  upon  others ,  in 
Order  to  go  off  scot-free?  If  a  man  wbo 
practised  tbis  would,  wben  detected,  be 
deemed  and  called  a  scoundrel,  what  ougbt 
be  to  be  called,  wbo  can  enjoy  all  tbe  in- 
esümable  benefits  of  public  society,  and  yet 
by  smuggling,  or  dealing  witb  smugglers, 
contrive  to  evade  paying  bis  just  sbare  of 
tbe  expence,  as  settled  by  bis  own  represen- 
tatives  in  parliament;  and  wrongfully  tbrow 
it  upon  bis  bonester  and  perbaps  mudi  poor- 
er  neigbbours?  He  will  perbaps  be  ready 
to  teil  me,  tbat  be  does  not  wrong  bis  neigb- 
bours; he  scoms  tbe  Imputation,  be  only 
cbeats  the  king  a  little,  wbo  is  veiy  able  to 
bear  it  Tbis  however  is  a  mistake.  The 
public  treasure  is  tbe  treasure  of  the  nation, 
to  be  applied  to  national  purposes.  And 
wben  a  duty  is  laid  for  a  particular  public 
and  necessary  purpose«  if,  througb  smuggling« 
tbat  duty  falls  short  of  raising  the  sum  re- 
quired,  and  other  duties  must  therefore  be 
laid  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  all  the  ad- 
ditional  sum  laid  by  the  new  duties  and  paid 
by  other  people,  thougb  it  should  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  balf-penny  or  a  farthing 
per  head,  is  so  mucb  actually  picked  out  of 
the  pockets  of  those  otber  people  by  tbe 
smugglers  and  tbeir  abettors  and  encoura- 
gers.  Are  tbey  then  any  better  or  other 
than  pickpockets?  and  what  mean,  low, 
rascally  pickpockets  must  those  be,  tbat  can 
pick  pockets  for  hal^nce  and  for  farthings? 

I  would  not  however  be  supposed  to  al- 
low  in  whati  bave  just  said,^that  cheating 
the  king  is  a  less  oflTence  agamst  honesty, 
than  cheating  tbe  public  Tbe  king  and 
the  public  in  tbis  case  are  difierent  names 
for  the  same  tbing;  but  if  we  consider  the 
king  distinctly  it  will  not  lessen  the  crime: 
it  is  no  justi^cation  of  a  robbery ,  that  the 
person  robbed  was  rieh  and  able  to  bear  it. 
The  king  has  as  mucb  rigbt  to  justice  as 
the  meanest  of  bis  sul^ects ;  and  as  he  is 
truly  the  common  father  of  bis  people,  tbose 
that  rob  bim  fall  under  the  scripture  woe, 
pronounced  against  the  son  that  robbdh  hü 
fathcTy  and  saith  ü  ü  no  sin, 

Mean  as  tbis  practice  is,  do  we  not  daüy 
See  people  of  cbaracter  and  fortune  engaged 
in  it  for  trifing  advantages  to  themselvea? 
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—  Is  anj  lady  ashamed  ta  request  of  a 
gentleman  of  her  acquaintance,  that  when 
he  returns  from  abroad,  he  would  smuggle 
her  home  a  piece  of  BÜk  or  lace  from  France 
or  Flanders?  Is  any  gentleman  ashamed 
to  undertake  and  execute  the  commission? 

—  Not  in  the  least  They  will  talk  of  it 
freely,  even  before  others  whose  pockets 
thej  are  contriving  to  pick  by  this  piece  of 
knavery. 

Among  other  branches  of  the  revenne, 
that  of  the  post^fSce  is,  hj  a  late  law,  ap- 
propriated  to  the  discharge  of  our  pubHe 
debt,  to  defraj  the  expences  of  the  State. 
None  but  members  of  parliament,  and  a  few 
public  ofBces  have  now  a  right  to  ayoid,  bj 
a  frank,  the  payment  of  postage.  When 
any  letter,  not  written  by  Üiem  or  on  their 
biuiness,  is  iranked  by  any  of  them,  it  is  a 
hnrt  to  the  revenue,  an  injnry  which  they 
must  now  take  the  pains  to  conceal  by 
writing  the  whole  superscription  themselves. 
And  yet  such  is  our  insensibility  to  justice 
in  this  particular,  that  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  See,  even  in  a  reputable  Com- 
pany, a  vertf  honest  gentleman  or  lady  de- 
clare  bis  or  her  Intention  to  cheat  the  nation 
of  threepenoe  by  a  frank,  and  without  blush- 
ing  apply  to  one  of  the  very  legislators 
themselves,  with  a  modest  request,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  become  an  acoomplioe 
in  the  crime,  and  assist  in  the  perpetration. 

There  are  those  who  by  these  practices 
take  a  great  deal  in  a  year  out  of  the  public 
purse,  and  put  the  money  into  their  own 
private  pockets.  If,  passing  through  a  room 
where  public  treasure  is  deposited,  a  man 
takes  the  opportunity  of  dandestinely  pocket- 
ing  and  carrying  off  a  guinea,  is  he  not 
truly  and  properly  a  thief?  And  if  another 
evades  paying  into  the  treasury  a  guinea 
he  ought  to  pay  in,  and  applies  it  to  his 
own  use,  when  he  knows  it  belongs  to  the 
public  as  much  as  that  which  has  been  paid 
in,  what  difference  is  there  in  the  natura  of 
the  crime,  or  the  baseness  ofcommitting  it? 

Some  laws  make  the  receiving  of  stolen 
goods  equally  penal  with  stealing,  and  upon 
this  principle,  that  if  there  were  no  receivers 
there  would  be  few  thieves,  Our  proverb 
too  says  tnily,  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad.  as 
the  thief,  By  the  same  reasoning,  as  there 
would  be  few  smugglers,  if  there  were  none 
who  knowingly  encouraged  them  by  buying 
their  goods  we  may  say,  that  the  encouragers 
of  srouggling  are  as  bad  as  the  smugglers; 


and  that  as  smugglers  are  a  bnd  of  thieves, 
both  equally  deserve  the  punishments  of 
thievery. 

In  this  view  of  wronging  the  revenue, 
what  must  we  think  of  those  who  can  evade 
paying  for  their  wheels  and  their  plate,  in 
defiance  of  law  and  justice,  and  yet  declaim 
against  corruption  and  peculation,  as  if  their 
own*  hands  and  hearts  were  pure  and  un» 
suUied?  The  Americans  ofTend  us  griev- 
ously,  when,  contrary  to  our  laws,  they 
smuggle  goods  into  their  own  oountry:  and 
yet  they  had  no  band  in  making  those 
laws.  I  do  not  however  pretend  from  thence 
to  justify  them.  But  I  think  the  offence 
much  greater  in  those  who  either  directly 
or  indirectly  have  been  concemed  in  making 
the  very  laws  they  break.  And  when  I 
hear  them  exdaiming  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  every  little  idfringement  of 
the  acts  of  trade,  or  obstruction  given  by  a 
petty  mob  to  an  ofBoer  of  our  customs  in 
that  country,  calling  for  vengeance  against 
the  whole  people  as  rebels  and  traitors,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  are  still  those  in 
the  World  who  can  see  a  mote  in  their  broth* 
er*s  eye^  white  they  do  not  disoem  a  beam  in 
their  own :  and  that  the  old  saying  is  as  true 
now  as  ever  it  was,  one  man  may  better  eteal 
a  horse,  than  another  look  over  the  hedge. 

F.  B. 


THE  INTERNAL  STATE  OF  AMERICA; 

BEINO  A  TRITE  DeSCRIPTION  OF  THE  InTEREST 

AND  POLICY  OP  THAT    VAST  CoNTlNENT.    — 

1784. 


There  is  a  tradition,  that,  in  the  planting 
of  New-England,  the  first  settlers  met  with 
many  difficulties  and  hardships,  as  is  gener- 
ally  the  case  when  a  civilized  people  al- 
tem pt  establishing  themselves  in  a  wilder« 
ness  country.  Being  piously  disposed  they 
soi^ht  relief  from  Heaven,  by  laying  their 
wants  and  distresses  before  the  Lord,  in 
frequent  set  days  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
Constant  meditation  and  discourse  on  these 
subjects  kept  their  minds  gloomy  and  dis- 
contented;  and  like  the  children  of  Israel, 
there  were  many  disposed  to  retum  to  that 
ßgyP^  which  persecution  had  induced  them 
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to  abandon.^  At  length,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed  in  the  assemblj  to  proclaim  another 
fast ,  a  farroer  of  piain  sense  rose ,  and  re- 
marked,  that  the  inconveniences  they  suf- 
fered,  and  ooncerning  which  they  Lad  so 
o^n  wearied  heaven  with  their  complaints, 
were  not  so  great  as  they  niight  have  ex- 
pected,  and  were  diminishing  every  day  as 
the  colony  strengthened ;  that  the  eartti  be- 
gan  to  reward  their  labour,  and  to  furnish 
Uberally  for  their  subsistence;  that  the  seas 
and  rivers  were  fonnd  fall  of  fish,  the  air 
sweet,  the  climate  healthy;  and,  above  all, 
that  they  were  there  in  the  füll  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  civil  and  religious:  he  therefore 
thought,  that  refiecting  and  con versing  on 
these  subjects  would  be  more  comfortable, 
as  tending  more  to  make  them  contented 
with  their  Situation;  and  that  it  would  be 
more  becoming  the  gratitude  they  owed  to 
the  Divine  Being,  if,  instead  of  a  fest,  they 
should  proclaim  a  thanks-giving.  Eis  ad- 
vice  was  taken ;  and  from  that  day  to  this 
they  have,  in  every  year,  observed  circum- 
stances  of  public  felicity  sufBcient  to  furnish 
employment  for  a  thanks-giving  day ;  which 
is  therefore  constantly  ordered  and  religi- 
ously  observed. 

I  See  in  the  public  newspapers  of  diffe- 
rent  states  frequent  complaints  ofhard  timea^ 
deadness  of  trade,  scarcity  of  money,  etc.  etc. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  or  maintain, 
that  these  complaints  are  entirely  without 
foundaflon.  There  can  be  no  country  or 
nation  existing,  in  which  there  will  not  be 
some  people  so  circumstanced ,  as  to  find  it 
hard  to  gain  a  livelihood;  people  who  are 
not  in  the  way  of  any  profitable  trade,  and 
with  whom  raoney  is  scarce,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  it; 
and  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  a  small 
number  to  make  a  great  clamour.  But  let 
US  take  a  cool  view  of  the  general  State  of 
our  affairs,  and  perhaps  the  prospect  will 
appear  less  gloomy  than  has  been  imagined. 

The  great  business  of  the  continent  is 
agriculture.  For  one  artisan,  or  merchant, 
I  suppose,  we  have  at  least  one  hundred 
farmers,  by  far  the  greatest  part  cultivators 
of  their  own  fertile  lands,  from  wheftce  many 
of  them  draw  not  only  food  necessary  for 
their  subsistence ,  but  the  materials  of  their 
clothing,  so  as  to  need  very  few  foreign 
supplies;  while  they  have  a  surplus  of  pro- 
ductions  to  dispo8e  of ,  whereby  wealth  is 
gradually  accnmulated.     Sudi  has  been  the 


goodness  of  Divine  Providence  to  these  re- 
gions,  and  so  favourable  the  climate,  that, 
since  the  three  or  four  years  of  hardship  in 
the  first  settlement  of  our  fathers  here,  a 
famine  or  scardty  has  never  been  heard  of 
amongst  us:  on  the  contraiy,  though  some 
years  may  have  been  more,  and  others  less 
plentiful,  there  has  always  been  provision 
enough  for  ourselves,  and  a  quantity  to 
spare  for  exportation.  And  although  the 
crops  of  last  year  were  generally  good, 
never  was  the  farmer  better  paid  for  the 
part  he  can  spare  commerce,  as  the  pnblished 
price  currents  abnndantly  testify.  The  lands 
he  possesses  are  also  continually  rising  in 
value  with  the  increase  of  population ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  he  is  enabled  to  give  such 
good  wages  to  those  who  work  for  him,  that 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  old  world 
must  agree,  that  in  no  part  of  it  are  the 
labouring  poor  so  generally  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  well  lodged,  and  well  paid,  as  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

If  we  enter  the  eitles,  we  find,  that,  since 
the  revolution,  the  owners  of  houses  and 
lots  of  ground  have  had  their  interest  vasüy 
augmented  in  value;  rents  have  risen  to  an 
astonishing  height,  and  thence  encourage- 
ment  to  increase  building,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  an  abundance  of  workmen ,  as 
does  also  the  increased  luxuiy  and  splendoor 
of  living  of  the  inhabitants,  thus  made  richer. 
These  workmen  all  demand  and  obttün 
much  higher  wages  than  any  other  part  of 
the  World  would  afibrd  them,  and  are  paid 
in  ready  money.  This  rank  of  people  there- 
fore do  not,  or  ought  not,  to  complain  of 
hard  times ;  and  they  make  a  very  considef- 
able  part  of  the  city  inhabitants. 

At  the  distance  I  live  from  our  Ameri- 
can fisheries,  I  cannot  speak  of  them  with 
any  degree  of  certainty;  but  I  have  not 
heard,  that  the  labour  of  the  valuable  race 
of  men  employed  is  worse  paid,  or  that  they 
meet  with  less  success,  than  befbre  the  re- 
volution. The  whale-men  indeed  have 
been  deprived  of  one  market  for  their  oil; 
but  another,  I  hear,  is  opening  for  them, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  equally  advanta- 
geous ;  and  the  demand  is  constantly  increas- 
ing  for  their  spermaceti  candles,  which 
therefore  bear  a  much  higher  price  than  fbr- 
merly. 

There  remain  the  merchants  and  shop* 
keeperc.  Of  these ,  though  they  make  but 
a  small  part  of  the  whole  nation,  the  nnmber 
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is  considerable,  too  great  indeed  for  the  bn- 
siness  thej  are  employed  in ;  for  the  con- 
sumption  of  goods  in  everj  oountry  has  its 
limits ;  the  facolties  of  the  people ,  that  is, 
their  abüity  to  buy  and  pay,  being  equal 
only  to  a  oertain  qnantitj  of  merchandize. 
If  merchants  calcnlate  amiss  on  this  propor- 
tion,  and  import  too  mach,  thej  will  of 
coarse  find  the  aale  duli  for  the  overpltM, 
and  some  of  them  will  say ,  that  trade  lan- 
gaishes.  They  shoald«  and  doubtless  will, 
grow  wiser  by  experienoe,  and  import  less. 
Iftoo  many  artificers  in  town,  and  farmers 
from  ihe  country,  fiattering  themselves  with 
the  idea  of  leading  easier  liyes ,  tun  shop- 
keepers,  the  whole  natural  qnantity  of  that 
business  divided  among  them  all  niay  afibrd 
too  small  a  share  for  each,  and  occasion 
complaints,  that  trading  is  dead ;  these  niay 
also  snppose,  that  it  is  owing  to  scarcity  of 
money,  while,  in  &ct,  it  is  not  so  niuch 
from  the  fewness  of  btiyers,  as  from  the 
ezcessive  number  of  sellers,  that  the  mischief 
arises;  and,  if  every  shopkeeping  farroer 
and  mechanic  would  retnm  to  the  nse  of 
his  ploogh  and  working  tools,  there  would 
remain  of  widows  and  other  women ,  shop- 
keepers  sufBcient  for  the  bnsiness,  which 
migbt  then  afford  them  a  oomfortable  main* 
tenance. 

Whoever  has  travelled  through  the  va- 
rious  parts  of  Europe,  and  observed  how 
small  is  the  proportion  of  people  in  affluence 
or  easy  drcumstanoes  there,  compared  with 
those  in  poverty  and  misery;  the  few  rieh 
and  haughty  landlords,  the  multitude  of  poor, 
abject,  rack-rented,  tythe-paying  tenants,  and 
half-paid  and  half-starved  ragged  labourers ; 
and  views  here  the  happy  mediocrity,  that 
so  generally  pervails  throughout  these  states, 
where  the  cnltirator  works  for  himself,  and 
Supports  his  ßtmily  in  deoent  plenty,  will, 
methinks,  see  abundant  reason  to  bless  Di- 
yine  Providence  for  the  evident  and  great 
difierence  in  our  favour,  and  be  convinced 
that  no  nation  known  to  us  enjoys  a  greater 
share  of  human  felicity. 

It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  ihe  states 
there  are  parties  and  discords;  but  let  us 
look  back,  and  ask  if  we  were  ever  without 
them?  Such  will  exist  wherever  there  is 
liberty;  and  perhaps  they  help  to  preserve 
lt.  By  the  coUision  of  different  sentiments, 
sparks  of  truth  are  strack  out,  and  political 
light  is  obtained.  The  different  factions, 
which  at  present  divide  us,  aim  all  at  the 


public  good;  the  differenoes  are,only  about 
the  yarious  modes  of  promoting  it.  Things, 
actions,  measures,  and  objects  of  all  kinds, 
present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  men  in 
such  a  variety  of  lights ,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible  we  should  all  think  alike  at  the  same 
time  on  every  subject,  when  hardly  the  same 
man  retains  at  all  times  the  same  ideas  of 
it  Parties  are  therefore  the  common  lot  of 
humanity;  and  ours  are  by  no  means  more 
mischievous  or  less  beneficial  than  those  of 
other  countries,  nations,  and  ages,  enjoying 
in  the  same  degree  the  great  blessing  of  po- 
litical liberty. 

Some  indeed  among  us  are  not  so  much 
grieved  for  the  present  sta<e  of  our  affairs, 
as  apprehensive  for  the  fiiture.  The  growth 
of  luxury  alarms  them ,  and  they  think  we 
are  from  that  alone  in  the  high  road  to  rain. 
They  observe,  that  no  revenue  is  sufficient 
without  economy,  and  that  the  most  plenti- 
ful  income  of  a  whole  people  from  the  na- 
tural productions  of  their  country  may  be 
dissipated  in  vain  and  needless  expences, 
and  poverty  be  introduced  in  the  place  of 
affluence.  This  may  be  possible.  It  how- 
ever  rarely  happens:  for  there  seems.to  be 
in  every  nation  a  greater  proportion  of  in- 
dustry  and  frugality,  which  tend  to  enrich, 
than  of  idleness  and  prodigality,  which  oc- 
casion poverty:  so  that  ^pon  the  whole 
there  is  a  continual  accumulation.  Reflect 
what  ^pain ,  Gaul ,  Germany ,  and  Britain 
were  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  inhabited 
by  people  little  richer  than  our  savages,  and 
consider  the  wealth  they  at  present  p<msess, 
in  numerous  wellbnilt  dties,  improved  flrms, 
rieh  moveables,  magazines  stocked  with  valu- 
able  manufactnres,  to  say  nothing  of  plate, 
jewels,  and  coined  money;  and  all  this,  not- 
withstanding  their  bad,  wasteful,  plundering 
go verum ents,  and  their  mad  destmctive 
wars ;  and  yet  luxury  and  extravagant  living 
has  never  suffered  much  restraint  in  those 
countries.  Then  consider  the  great  pro- 
portion of  industrious  frugal  farmers  inhabit- 
ing  the  interior  parts  of  these  American 
states,  and  of  whom  the  body  of  our  nation 
consists ,  and  judge  whether  it  is  possible, 
that  the  luxury  of  our  seaports  can  be  suf- 
ficient to  rain  such  a  country.  —  If  the  im- 
portation  of  foreign  luxuries  could  ruin  a 
people,  we  should  probably  have  been  ruined 
long  ago;  for  the  British  nation  claimed  a 
right,  and  practised  it,  of  importing  among 
US  not  only  the  superfluities  of  their  own 
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prodnction,  bnt  thoM  of  every  nation  tinder 
heftTen ;  wd  bought  and  consumed  them,  and 
yet  we  flourished  and  grew  rioh.  At  presont 
our  independent  governments  maj  do  what 
we  oould  not  then  do,  discourage  by  beavy 
duties,  or  prevent  by  heavy  prohibitions, 
such  importations,  and  thereby  gro w  richer : 
if,  indeed,  whicb  may  adroit  of  dispute ,  tbe 
desire  of  adorning  ourselves  with  fine  dothes, 
possessingfine  furniture,  with  elegant  honses, 
etc.  is  not  by  strongly  inciting  to  laboor  and 
indastry,  the  occaaion  of  prodacinga  grealer 
valuO)  than  in  consamed  in  the  gratifioation 
of  that  desire. 

The  agricolture  and  fisheries  of  the  United 


States  are  the  great  sonroes  of  onr  inoreaa- 
ing  wealth.  He  that  pnts  a  seed  into  the 
earth  is  reooropensed,  pa*hap8,  by  reoeiving 
forty  out  of  it:  and  he  who  draws  a  fish 
oat  of  our  water,  draws  up  a  piece  of  silver. 
Let  US  (and  there  is  no  doubt  but  we 
shall)  be  attentive  to  these,  and  then  the 
power  of  riyals ,  with  all  their  restrainisg 
and  prohibiting  acta ,  cannot  mudi  hurt  as. 
We  are  sons  of  the  earth  and  seas,  and, 
üke  Antffios  in  the  fable,  if,  in  wrestliDg 
with  a  Herades,  we  now  and  then  reoeiFe 
a  fall,  the  tonch  of  our  parents  will  com- 
munioate  to  us  fresh  strength  and  vigour  to 
renew  the  contest. 


WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING. 

Born  1780.    Died  1842. 


MILTON'S  INTELLECTÜAL  POWEES. 


In  speaking  .of  the  inteUectual  qualities 
of  Milton,  we  may  begin  with  observing, 
that  the  very  splendour  of  bis  poetic  fame 
bas  tended  to  obscure  or  conoeal  the  eztent 
of  bis  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  energies 
and  attainments.  To  many  he  seems  only 
a  poK ,  when  in  truth  he  was  a  profound 
seholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought, 
imbued  thorougfaly  with  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dern leaming,  and  able  to  master,  to  mould, 
to  impregnate  with  bis  own  intellectual  pow- 
er, bis  great  and  various  acquisitions.  He 
had  not  leamed  the  superficial  doctrine  of  a 
later  day,  —  that  poetry  fiourishes  most  in 
an  uncultivated  soil,  and  that  Imagination 
shapes  its  brightest  visions  from  the  mists 
of  a  superstitious  age ;  and  he  had  no  dread 
of  aeoumulating  knowledge,  lest  it  should 
oppress  and  smother  bis  genins.  He  was 
conscious  of  that  within  him  which  could 
quicken  all  knowledge,  and  wield  it  with 
ease  and  might;  which  could  give  freshness 
to  old  truths,  and  harmony  to  discordant 
thou^ts;  which  could  bind  together  (by 
living  ties  and  mysterious  affinities)  the  most 
remote  discoveries;  and  rear  fabrice  of  glory 


and  beanty  from  tiie  rüde  mat^ials  which 
other  minds  had  cdlected.  Milton  had  that 
universality  which  marks  the  highest  ord^ 
of  intelleet.  Though  aceustomed  (almost 
from  infancy)  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of 
dassical  literatnre,  he  had  nothing  of  the 
pedantry  and  fastidiousness  whioh  disdain 
all  other  draughts.  His  healthy  mind  de- 
lighted  in  genius,  on  whatever  soil  ar  in 
whatover  age  it  burst  forth  and  poured  oat 
its  fulness.  He  understood  too  well  tbe 
rights  and  dignity,  and  pride  of  creative 
imagination ,  to  lay  on  it  the  laws  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  school.  Pamassus  was 
not  to  him  the  only  holy  ground  of  genios. 
He  feit  that  poetry  was  as  a  universal  pre- 
sence.  Great  minds  were  everywhere  his 
kindred.  He  feit  the  enchantment  of  Oriental 
fiction,  surrendered  himself  to  the  stränge 
creations  of  „Araby  the  Biest,  ^  and  deb'ghted 
still  more  in  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry, 
and  in  the  taleä  of  wonder  in  which  it  was 
embodied.  Aocordingly  his  poetry  reminds 
US  of  the  ocean,  which  adds  ta  its  owa 
boundlessness  oontributions  from  all  regions 
under  heaven«  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  de- 
partment  of  imagination  that  his  acquisitions 
were  vast.  He  travelled  over  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge ,  (as  £u*  as  it  had  then 
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been  explored).  His  varions  philological 
attainments  were  used  to  put  bim  in  pos- 
session  of  the  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries 
where  the  intellect  had  been  cultivated.  The 
natural  philosophy,  metaphysios,  ethics, 
hiaUyrjj  theology,  and  poHUcal  Bcienoe  of 
his  own  and  former  times,  were  ^miliar  to 
him.  Never  was  there  a  more  unconfined 
mind,  and  we  oould  dte  Milton  as  a  practi- 
ca! example  of  the  benefits  of  that  universal 
milture  of  intellect,  which  forms  one  dis- 
tinction  of  onr  times,  but  which  some  dread 
as  nnfnendly  to  original  thought.  Let  such 
remember,  that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature 
diffnsive.  Its  object  is  the  universe,  which 
18  strictly  one,  (or  bound  together  hj  infinite 
connections  and  correspondencies) ;  and  ac- 
oordingly  its  natural  progress  is  from  one 
to  another  field  of  thought;  and  wherever 
original  power  (creative  genius)  exists,  the 
mind  (far  from  being  distracted  or  oppressed 
by  the  variety  of  its  acquisidons)  will  see 
more  and  more  common  bearings  and  hid- 
den  and  beaatifol  analogies  in  all  the  objects 
of  knowledge  —  will  see  mutual  light  shed 
from  truth  to  truth ,  and  will  compel  us 
(with  a  kingly  power,  whatever  it  under^ 
Stands,)  to  yield  some  tribute  of  proof,  or 
iUustration,  or  splendour,  to  whatever  topic 
i(  would  ui^ol4- 


ESTIMATE  OF  POETRY. 


Or  all  God's  gifts  of  intellect,  Milton 
esteemed  poetical  genius  the  most  transcen- 
dent  He  esteemed  it  in  himself  as  a  kind 
of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works 
with  something  of  the  conscious  dignity  of 
a  prophet.  We  agree  with  Milton  in  his 
estimate  of  poetry.  It  seems  to  us  the  di- 
vinest  of  all  arts ,  for  it  is  the  breathing  or 
expression  of  that  prindple  or  sentiment, 
which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  human 
nature ;  we  mean  of  that  thirst  or  aspiration, 
to  which  no  mind  is  wholly  a  stranger,  for 
something  purer  and  lovelier,  something 
more  powerftd,  lofty,  and  thrilling,  than  or- 
dinaiy  and  real  life  afibrds.  No  doctrine 
is  more  common  among  Christians  than  that 
of  man's  immortality,  but  it  is  not  so  ge- 
nerally  nnderstood,  that  the  germs  or  prin- 


dples  of  his  whole  Inture  being  are  now 
wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  (as  the  rudiments 
of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed.)  As  a  ne- 
cessary  result  of  this  Constitution,  the  soul 
(possessed  and  moved  by  these  mighty 
though  Infant  energies)  is  perpetually  Stretch- 
ing  beyond  what  is  present  and  visible, 
straggling  against  the  bounds  of  its  earthly 
prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in 
imaginings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being.  This 
view  of  our  nature  (which  has  never  been 
fully  developed,  and  which  goes  further 
towards  explaining  the  oontradictions  of 
human  life  than  all  others)  carries  us  to 
the  very  foundation  and  souroes  of  poetry. 
He  who  cannot  interpret  (by  his  own  oon- 
sciousness)  what  we  have  now  said,  wants 
the  true  key  to  works  of  genius.  He  has 
not  penetrated  those  sacred  recesses  of  the 
soul,  where  poetry  is  bom  and  nourished, 
and  inhales  immortal  vigour,  and  wings  her- 
seif for  her  heavenward  flight.  In  an  intel- 
lectual  nature,  (framed  for  progress  and  for 
higher  modes  of  being,)  there  must  be  crea- 
tive energies,  powers  of  original  and  ever- 
growing  thought ;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in 
which  these  energies  are  chiefly  manifested. 
It  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  this  art, 
that  it  „makes  all  things  new,^  for  the  gra* 
tification  of  a  divine  instinct.  It  indeed 
finds  its  Clements  in  what  it  actually  sees 
and  ezperiences ,  (in  the  worlds  of  matter 
and  mind:)  but  it  combines  and  blends 
these  into  new  forms  and  according  to  new 
afHnities;  breaks  down  (if  we  may  so  say) 
the  distinctions  and  bounds  of  nature;  im- 
parts  to  material  objects  life,  and  sentiment, 
and  emotion,  and  invests  the  mind  with  the 
powers  and  splendours  of  the  outward  crea- 
tion;  describes  the  surrounding  universe  in 
the  colours  which  the  passions  throw  over 
it,  and  depicts  the  mind  in  those  modes  of 
repose  or  agitation,  of  tendemess  or  sublime 
emotion,  which  manifests  its  thirst  for  a 
more  powerful  and  joyful  existence.  To  a 
man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  character,  the 
mind  may  seem  lawless  in  these  workings; 
but  it  observes  higher  laws  than  it  trans- 
gresses,  (the  laws  of  the  immortal  intellect ;) 
it  is  trying  and  developing  its  best  faculties; 
and  in  the  objects  which  it  describes,  or  in 
the  emotions  which  it  awakens,  anticipates 
those  States  of  progressive  power,  splendour, 
beauty  and  happiness,  for  which  it  was 
created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry  (far 
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from  injuring  sodetj)  is  one  of  tbe  great 
instraments  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation. 
It  lifls  the  mind  above  ordinary  life,  gives 
it  a  respite  from  pressing  cares,  and  awakens 
the  oonscionsness  of  its  affinity  with  what 
iB  pure  and  noble.  In  its  legitiniate  «and 
highest  effbrts,  it  has  tbe  same  tendency  and 
aim  with  Christianity ;  that  is,  to  spiritua- 
lize  our  natnre.  Tnie;  poetry  has  been 
made  the  instrument  of  vioe,  the  pander  of 
bad  passions ;  but  when  genins  thus  stoops, 
it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts  with  mndi  of  its 
ppwer;  and  even  when  poetry  is  enslared 
to  lioentioasness  or  misanthropy,  she  cannot 
whoUy  forget  her  tnie  vocation.  Stralns  of 
pure  feeling,  touches  of  tendemess,  images 
of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with  suf- 
fering  virtue,  bursts  of  scom  or  indignation 
at  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  passages 
true  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an 
immoral  work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is 
§0T  a  gifted  spirit  to  divoroe  itself  whoUy 
from  what  is  good.  Poetry  has  a  natural 
alliance  with  our  best  affeetions.  It  delights 
in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  outward 
creation  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  portrays 
(with  terrible  energy)  the  excesses  of  the 
passions ;  but  they  are  passions  which  show 
a  mighty  nature,  which  are  füll  of  power, 
which  oommand  awe,  and  excite  a  deep 
though  shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great 
tendency  and  purpose,  is,  to  carry  the  mind 
beyond  and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary 
walks  of  ordinary  life;  lo  lift  it  into  a  purer 
element,  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  pro- 
found  and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to 
US  the  bveliness  of  nature ,  brings  back  the 
freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  re- 
lish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched 
the  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring- 
time  of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by 
vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  lofkiest 
feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
dasses  of  sodety,  knits  us  (by  new  ties)  with 
universal  being,  and  (through  the  brightness 
of  its  prophetic  visions)  helps  faith  to  lay 
hold  on  the  fiitnre  life. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  POETRY  COMBATED. 


We  are  aware,  that  it  is  objected  to 
poetry,  that  it  gives  wrong  views  and  ex- 
cites  false  expectations  of  life,  peoples  the 
mind  with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  bailds 
up  imaginations  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom. 
That  there  is  a  wisdom,  against  which  poetry 
wars,  (the  wisdom  of  the  senses,  whidi 
makes  physical  comfort  and  gratification  the 
supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest 
of  life)  we  do  not  deny;  nor  do  we  deem 
it  the  least  Service  which  poetry  renders  to 
mankind,  that  it  redeems  them  from  the 
thraldom  of  this  earth-bom  prudence.  But, 
passing  over  this  topic,  we  would  observe, 
that  the  complaint  against  poetry,  (as  abound- 
ing  in  illusion  and  deoeption)  is  in  the  main 
groundless.  In  many  poems  there  is  more 
of  truth  than  in  many  histories*  and  philo- 
sophic  theories.  The  fictions  of  genius  are 
often  the  vehicles  of  the  sublimest  veritses, 
and  its  f  ashes  often  open  new  regions  of 
thought,  and  throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries 
of  our  being.  In  poetry  the  letter  is  £alse- 
hood,  but  the  spirit  is  often  profoondest 
wisdom.  And  if  tmth  thus  dwells  in  the 
boldest  fictions  of  the  poet,  much  more  may 
it  be  expected  in  bis  delineations  oflife;for 
the  present  life  (which  is  the  first  stage  of 
the  immortal  mind)  abounds  in  the  materials 
of  poetry,  and  it  is  tbe  high  office  of  the 
bard  to  detect  this  divine  element  among 
the  grosser  labours  and  pleasures  of  our 
earthly  being.  The  present  life  is  not  whollj 
prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and  finite.  To  the 
gifted  eye  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  The  af- 
feetions which  spread  beyond  ourselves  and 
Stretch  far  into  futurity;  the  workings  of 
mighty  passions,  which  seem  to  arm  the 
soul  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy ;  the 
innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of  iniancy, 
the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling 
hopee  of  youth;  the  throbbings  of  theheart, 
when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of 
a  happiness  toovast  for  earth;  woman  with 
her  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and 
fulness  of  feeling,  and  depth  of  affaction, 
and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones 
and  looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can 
inspire;  —  these  are  all  poetieal.  It  is  hot 
true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does 
not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  conoen- 
trates  (as  it  were)  life's  ethereal  essence,  ar- 
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rests  and  oondenses  ita  yolatile  fragrance, 
brings  together  its  scattered  bieauties,  and 
prolongs  its  roore  refined  but  evanesoent 
joys;  and  in  tbis  he  does  well;  for  it  is 
good  to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usnrped 
by  cares  for  snbsistence,  and  pbysical  grati- 
fications,  but  admits  (in  measures  which 
maj  be  indefinitely  enlarged)  sentiments  and 
deligbts  worthy  of  a  higher  being.  This 
power  of  poetry  to  refine  onr  views  of  life 
and  happiness  is  more  and  more  needed  as 
sodety  advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand 
the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial 
manners  which  make  civilization  so  tarne 
and  uninteresting.    It  is  needed  to  counter- 


act  the  tendency  of  physical  sdenoe,  which 
(being  now  sought,  not  as  formerly  for  in- 
tellectual  gratification,  but  for  multiplying 
bodily  comforts,)  requires  a  new  develop- 
ment  of  imaginations,  taste,  and  poetry,  to 
preserve  men  irom  sinking  into  an  earthly, 
material,  epicurean  «life.  Onr  remarks  in 
yindication  of  poetry  have  extended  beyond 
our  original  design.  They  have  had  a 
higher  aim  than  to  assert  the  dignity  of  Mil- 
ton  as  a  poet,  and  thatis,  to  endear  and 
recommend  this  divine  art  to  all  who  re- 
vOTence  and  would  cultiyate  and  refine  their 
nature. 


JOHN  JAMES  AUDÜBON. 

Born  1782. 


THE  TÜRTLERS. 


About  eight  miles  from  the  Tortugas,  a 
group  of  islands  lying  in  the  gulf  of  Flo- 
rida, is  a  greatcoral  reeforwall,  on  which 
many  an  ignorant  or  careless  navigator  has 
suffered  shipwreck.  The  whole  ground 
aronnd  them  is  densely  covered  with  oorals, 
seafans ,  and  other  prodactions  of  the  deep, 
amid  which  crawl  innnroerable  testaceons 
animals,  while  shoals  of  curions  and  beau- 
tiful  fishes  fiU  the  limpid  waters  above  them. 
Turtles  of  different  species  resort  to  these 
banks,  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  boming 
sand ,  and  clouds  of  sea-fowl  arrive  every 
spring  for  the  same  pnrpose.  These  are 
followed  by  persons  called  „Eggers'^,  who, 
when  their  cargoes  are  completed,  sail  to 
distant  markets,  to  exchange  their  eggs  for 
a  portion  of  that  gold,  on  the  acqaisition  of 
which  all  men  seem  bent. 

But  the  Tortugas  are  not  the  only  breed- 
ing  places  of  the  turtles;  these  animals,  on 
the  contrary,  frequent  many  other  keys,  as 
well  as  various  parts  of  Üie  coast  of  the 
mainland.  There  are  fonr  different  species, 
which  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  green 
turtle,  the  hawk-hiüed  turtle,  the  loggerhead 
turtle,  and  the  trunk  turtle.     The  first  is 


considered  the  best  as  an  artide  of  food,  in 
which  capadty  it  is  well  known,'  to  most 
epicures.  It  approaches  the  shores,  and 
enters  the  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers ,  early  in 
the  month  of  April,  after  having  spent  the 
winter  in  the  deep  waters.  It  deposits  its 
eggs  in  convenient  places,  at  two  diffm^nt 
times  of  May,  and  once  again  in  Jone. 
The  first  deposit  is  the  largest,  and  the  last 
the  least,  the  total  quantity  being  at  an 
average  about  two  hundred  and  forty.  The 
hawk-billed  turtle,  whose  shell  is  so  valu- 
able  as  an  article  of  commerce,  being  used 
for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  is  the  next 
with  respect  to  the  quality  of  its  fiesh.  It 
resort«  to  the  outer  keys  only,  where  it  do- 
posits  its  eggs  in  two  sets,  first  in  July,  and 
again  in  August,  although  it  crawls  the 
beaches  of  these  keys  much  earlier  in  the 
season,  as  if  to  look  for  a  safe  place.  The 
loggerhead  visits  the  Tortugas  in  April, 
and  lays  from  that  period  until  late  in  June 
three  sets  of  eggs,  each  set  averaging  a 
hundred  and  seventy.  The  trunk  turtle, 
which  is  sometimes  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  which  has  a  pouch  like  a  pelican, 
reaches  the  shores  latest  The  shell«  and 
fiesh  are  so  soft  that  one  may  push  bis  finger 
into  them,  almost  as  into  a  lump  of  butter. 
This  spedes  is  therefore  considered  as  the 
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käst  vahiable,  and  indeed  is  seldom  eaten, 
nnless  by  the  Indians,  who,  ever  alert  when 
the  tartle  season  commences,  first  oany  off 
the  eggs^  and  afterwards  catch  the  turtles 
themselves.  The  average  number  of  eggs 
which  it  lays  in  the  season,  in  two  sets, 
may  be  three  hundred  and  fifly. 

The  loggerhead  and  the  trank  tnrtles 
are  the  leastcantious  in  choosing  the  places 
in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  whereas  the 
two  other  species  seiect  the  wildest  and  most 
seoloded  spots.  The  green  tartle  resorts 
either  to  the  shores  of  the  Main ,  between 
Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Florida,  or  enters  In- 
dian,  Halifax  and  other  large  rivers  or  in- 
lets,  from  which  it  niakes  its  retreat  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  betakes  itself  to 
the  open  sea.  Great  nambers,  however, 
are  killed  by  the  turtlers  and  Indians,  as 
well  as  by  varions  species  of  camivoroas 
animals^  as  congars,  lynxes,  bears  and  wolves. 
The  hawkbill,  which  is  still  more  wary,  and 
IS  always  the  most  difficult  to  surprise, 
keeps  to  the  sea  islands.  All  the  species 
employ  nearly  the  same  method  in  deposit- 
ing  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  as  I  have 
several  times  observed  them  in  the  act,  I 
am  enabled  to  present  yoa  with  a  circum- 
stantial  account  of  it. 

On  first  nearing  the  shores,  and  mostly 
on  fine  calm  rooonlight  nights  the  turtle 
raises  her  head  above  the  water,  being  still 
distant  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  beach, 
looks  around  her,  and  attentively  exaroines 
the  objects  on  the  shore.  Should  she  ob- 
serve  nothing  likely  to  distnrb  her  intended 
Operations ,  she  emits  a  loud  hissing  sound, 
by  which  such  of  her  many  enemies  as  are 
onaccustomed  to  it  are  startled,  and  so  are 
apt  to  remove  to  another  place,  although 
unseen  by  her.  Should  she  hear  any  noise, 
or  perceive  indications  of  danger,  she  in- 
stantly  sinks  and  goes  off  to  a  considerable 
distanoe;  bnt  should  every  thing  be  quiet, 
she  advances  slowly  towards  the  beach, 
Crawls  over  it,  her  head  raised  to  the  fiill 
Stretch  of  her  neck;  and  when  she  has  reach- 
ed  a  place  fitted  for  her  purpose,  she  gazes 
all  round  in  silence.  Finding  „all  well^, 
she  proceeds  to  form  a  hole  in  the  sand, 
which  she  effects  by  removing  it  from  under 
her  body  with  her  hind  flappers,  scooping 
it  ottf  with  so  much  dexterity  that  the  sides 
seldom  if  ever  fall  in.  The  sand  is  raised 
altemately  with  each  flapper,  as  with  a  large 
Jadl^f  Bntil  it  has  accumulated  b^iind  her, 


when  snpporting  herseif  with  her  head  and 
fore  part  on  the  ground  frontmg  her  body, 
she  with  a  spring  from  each  flapper  sends 
the  sand  around  her,  scattering  it  to  the 
distance  of  several  feet.  In  this  manner 
the  hole  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  or  sometimes  more  than  two  feet. 
This  labour  I  have  seen  performed  in  the 
Short  period  of  nine  minutes.  The  ^gs  are 
then  dropped  one  by  one,  and  disposed  in 
regulär  layers,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  sometimes  nearly  two  hundred« 
The  whole  time  spent  in  Üiis  part  <^  the 
Operation  may  be  about  twenty  minutes. 
She  now  scrapes  the  loose  sand  back  over 
the  eggs,  and  so  levels  and  smooths  the  sor- 
face,  that  few  persons  on  seeing  the  spot 
could  imagine  any  thing  had  been  done  to 
it.  This  acoomplished  to  her  mind,  she  re- 
treats  to  the  water  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
leaving  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the  heat 
of  the  sand.  When  a  turtle ,  a  loggerhead 
for  example ,  is  in  the  act  of  dropping  her 
eggs,  she  will  not  move  although  one  should 
go  up  to  her ,  or  even  seat  himself  on  her 
back,  for  it  seems  at  this  moment  she  finds 
it  necessary  to  proceed  at  all  events,  and  is 
unable  to  intermit  her  labour.  The  moment 
it  is  flnished,  however,  off  she  Starts;  nor 
would  it  then  be  possible  for  one,  unless  he 
were  as  strong  as  a  Hercules ,  to  tum  her 
over  and  secure  her. 

To  upset  a  turtle  on  the  shore,  one  is 
obliged  to  fall  on  one's  knees,  and,  placing 
his  Shoulder  behind  her  forearm,  gradually 
raise  her  up  by  pushing  with  great  fbroe, 
and  then  with  a  jerk  throw  her  over.  Some- 
times it  requires  the  united  strength  of  sev- 
eral men  to  accomplish  this;  and  if  the 
turtle  should  be  of  very  great  size,  as  often 
happens  on  that  coast,  even  handspikes  are 
employed.  Some  turtlers  are  so  daring  as 
to  swim  up  to  them  while  lying  asleep  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  tum  them  over 
in  their  own  dement;  when,  however,  a 
boat  must  be  at  band  to  enable  them  to  se- 
cure their  prize.  Few  turtles  oan  bite  be^ 
yond  the  reach  of  their  forelegs,  and  few, 
when  once  tamed  over,  can  without  assi- 
stance  regain  their  natural  position;  bat, 
notwithstanding  this,  their  flappers  are  gen- 
erally  secured  by  ropes,  so  as  to  r^oder 
their  escape  impossible. 

Persons  who  search  for  turtles'  eggs  are 
provided  with  a  Ught  stiff  cane  or  gun-rod, 
with  which  they  go  along  the  shores,  prob* 
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ing  liie  sand  near' the  traoks  of  the  animals, 
whichy  however,  cannot  alwajs  be  seen,  on 
account  of  the  winds  and  heavy  rains  tbat 
often  obliterate  them.  The  neerts  b^ discovered 
not  only  by  men,  bat  also  by  beasts  of 
prey,  and  the  eggs  are  collected,  or  destroy- 
ed  on  the  spot  in  great  nambers,  as  on  cer- 
tain  parts  of  the  shores  hnndreds  of  turtles 
are  known  to  deposit  their  eggs  withm  the 
spaoe  of  a  mile.  They  form  a  new  hole  eaoh 
time  they  lay,  and  the  second  is  generally 
dug  near  the  flrst,  as  if  the  animal  were 
qnite  onoonsdons  of  what  had  befallen  it. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  nume- 
rons  eggs  seen  in  a  tnrtle  on  catting  it  np 
could  not  be  all  laid  the  same  season.  The 
whole  nnmbw  deposited  by  an  individual  in 
one  sammer  may  amount  to  four  hundred, 
whereas  if  the  animal  is  caught  on  or  near 
her  nest,  as  I  have  witnessed ,  the  remain*- 
ing  eggs,  all  small,  withont  Shells  and  as  it 
irere  threaded  like  so  many  large  beads, 
exceed  three  thousand.  In  an  instance 
where  I  found  that  number,  the  tnrtle  weigh- 
ed  nearly  four  hundred  pounds.  The  young, 
soon  a^er  being  hatched,  and  when  yet 
scaroely  larger  than  a  dollar,  Scratch  their 
way  tbrough  their  sandy  covering,  and  im- 
mediately  betake  themselves  to  the  water. 

The  food  of  the  green  turtle  consists 
chiefly  of  marine  plants,  more  espedally 
the  grasswrack  (Zostera  marina\  which  they 
cut  near  the  roots  to  prooure  the  raost  tender 
and  succulent  parts.  Their  feeding  grounds, 
as  I  have  eise -where  said,  are  easily  dis- 
covered by  floating  masses  of  these  plants 
on  the  flats,  or  along  the  shores  to  which 
they  resort.  The  hawkbiiled  species  feeds 
on  sea-weeds,  crabs,  various  kinds  of  shell- 
fish,  and  fishes;  the  loggerhead  mostly  on 
the  fish  of  oonch-shells  of  large  size ,  which 
they  are  enabled  by  means  of  their  powerfiil 
beak,  to  orush  to  pieces  with  apparently  as 
much  ease  as  a  man  cracks  a  walnut.  One 
which  was  brought  on  board  the  Marion, 
and  placed  near  the  f  uke  of  one  of  her 
anchors,  made  a  deep  indentation  in  that 
hammered  pieoe  of  iron  that  quite  surprised 
me.  The  trunk  turtle  feeds  on  mollusca, 
fiah,  crustacea,  sea  urchins,  and  various 
marine  plants. 

All  the  species  move  througfa  the  water 
with  surprising  speed;  but  the  green  and 
hawk-billed  in  particular  remind  you,  by 
their  cel^ty  and  the  ease  of  their  motions, 
of  the  progress  of  a  bird  in  the  air.     It  is 


^ereibre  no  easy  matter  to  strike  one  with 
a  spear,  and  yet  this  is  often  done  by  an 
accomplished  turtler. 

Turtles  are  caught  in  various  ways  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Floridas,  or  in  estuaries 
and  rivers.  Some  turtlers  are  in  the  habit 
of  setting  great  nets  aoross  the  entrance  of 
streams,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  either 
at  the  flow  or  at  the  ebb  of  the  waters. 
These  nets  are  formed  of  very  large  meshes, 
into  which  the  tnrües  partiaUy  entor,  when, 
the  more  they  attempt  to  extricate  them-» 
selves,  the  more  they  get  entangled.  Others 
harpoon  them  in  the  nsual  manner. 

Each  turtler  has  his  crard^  which  is  a 
Square  wooden  building  or  pen,  formed  of 
logs,  which  are  so  far  separated  as  to  al- 
low  the  tide  to  pass  freely  tbrough,  and 
stand  erect  in  the  mud.  The  turtles  are 
placed  in  this  endosure,  fed  and  kept  there 
until  sold.  If  the  animals  thus  confined 
have  not  laid  thebr  e^u  previous  to  their 
seizure,  they  drop  them  in  the  water  so  that 
they  are  lost. 

"When  I  was  in  the  iP'loridas,  several 
turtlers  assured  me,  that  any  tnrtle  taken 
from  the  depositing  ground,  and  carried  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  several  hundred  miles, 
would,  if  then  let  loose,  certainly  be  met 
with  at  the  same  spot,  eidier  immediately 
after,  or  in  the  foUowing  breeding  season. 
Should  this  prove  true,  and  it  certainly  may, 
how  much  will  be  enhanoed  thebeiief  of  the 
Student  in  the  inform  ity  and  solidity  of  Na- 
ture's  arrangements,  when  he  önds  that  the 
tnrtle,  like  a  migratory  bird,  retums  to  the 
same  locality,  with  perhaps  a  delight  similar 
to  that  oxperienced  by  tiie  traveller,  who, 
after  visiting  distant  coun^es,  once  more 
retums  to  the  bosom  of  his  cherished 
family! 


THE  HÜRRICAKE. 

Vabious  portions  of  our  oountsy  have 
at  different  periods  suffered  severely  from 
the  inflnence  of  violent  storms  of  wind,  some 
of  which  have  been  known  to  traverse  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  UnHed  States ,  and 
to  leave  sudi  deep  impressions  in  their  wake 
as  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Having 
witnessed  one  of  these  awfnl  phenomena, 
in  all  its  gtandeur,  I  will  attempt  to  describe 
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it.  Tbe  recollACtion  of  that  astomshing  re- 
Tolution  of  the  ethereal  eleraent  even  now 
brings  with  it  so  disagreeable  a  Sensation, 
that  I  feel  as  if  about  to  be  affected  hj  a 
sndden  stoppage  of  the  circnlation  of  my 
Uood. 

I  had  left  the  village  of  Shawaney,  si- 
toated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  my  re- 
tarn from  Henderson,  which  is  also  sitnated 
on  the  banks  of  the  same  beautiful  stream. 
The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  I  thonght 
not  wanner  than  nsual  at  that  season.  My 
horse  was  jogging  quietly  along,  and  my 
thoughts  were,  for  once  at  least  in  the  course 
of  my  life ,  entirely  engaged  in  commercial 
speculations.  I  had  forded  Highland  Creek, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  a  tract  of 
bottom  land  or  Valley  that  lay  between  it . 
and  Canoe  Creek,  when  on  a  sndden  I  re- 
marked  a  great  difference  in  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens.  A  hazy  thickness  had  over- 
spread  the  conntry,  and  I  for  some  time  ez- 
pected  an  earthqnake,  bnt  my  horse  ezhibited 
no  propensity  to  stop  and  prepare  for  such 
an  occurrence.  I  had  nearly  arrived  at  the 
verge  of  the  Valley,  when  I  thonght  fit  to 
stop  near  a  brook,  and  dismounted  to  quench 
the  thirst  which  had  come  upon  me. 

I  was  leaning  on  my  knees,  with  my 
Ups  abont  to  touch  the  water,  when,  from 
my  proximity  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  distant 
mnrmuring  sound  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture.  I  drank,  however,  and  as  I  rose  on 
my  feet,  looked  toward  the  south-west,  where 
I  observed  a  yellowish,  oval  spot,  the  ap- 
pearance  of  which  was  qnite  new  to  me. 
Little  time  was  left  to  me  for  consideration, 
as  the  nezt  moment  a  smart  breeze  began 
to  agitate  the  taller  trees.  It  increased  to 
an  nnexpected  height,and  alreadythe  sroaller 
branches  and  twigs  were  seen  ftilling  in  a 
slanting  direction  towards  the  ground.  Two 
minntes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the 
whole  forest  before  me  was  in  fearful  mo- 
tion.  Here  and  there,  where  one  tree  pressed 
against  another,  a  creaking  noise  was  pro- 
duced,  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  the 
violent  gnsts  which  sometimes  sweep  over 
the  conntry.  Tnming  instinctively  toward 
the  direction  from  whidi  the  wind  blew,  I 
saw,  to  my  great  astonishment ,  that  the 
noblest  trees  of  the  forest  bent  their  lofty 
heads  for  a  while,  and  nnable  to  stand  against 
the  blast,  were  falling  into  pieces.  First, 
the  branches  were  broken  off  with  a  crackling 
noise ;  then  went  the  npper  part  of  the  massy 


trunks;  and  in  many  places  whole  trees  of 
gigantic  size  were  falUng  entire  to  the  ground. 
So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  storm,  that 
before  I  conld  think  of  taking  measures  to 
insure  my  safety,  the  hurricane  was  passing 
opposite  the  place  where  I  stood.  Never 
can  I  forget  the  scene  which  at  that  mo- 
ment  presented  itself.  The  tops  ofthe^  trees 
were  seen  moving  in  the  strängest  manner, 
in  the  central  current  of  the  tempest,  which 
carried  along  with  it  a  mingled  mass  of 
twigs  and  foliage,  that  completely  obscnred 
the  view.  Some  of  the  largest  trees  were 
seen  bending  and  writhing  under  the  gale; 
others  suddenly  snapped  across;  and  many, 
aftef  a  momentary  resistance,  feil  uprooted 
to  the  earth.  The  mass  (^branches,  twigs, 
foliage  and  dust  that  moved  through  the 
air,  was  whirled  onwards  like  a  doud  of 
feathers^  and  on  passing,  disdosed  a  wide 
spaoe  filled  with  fallen  trees,  naked  stnmps, 
and  heaps  of  shapeless  ruins,  which  marked 
the  path  of  the  tempest  This  space  was 
about  a  fonrth  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  to 
my  Imagination  resembled  the  dried-up  bed 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  thonsands  of 
planters  and  sawyers,  strewed  in  the  sand, 
and  inclined  in  various  degrees.  The  hor^ 
rible  noise  resembled  that  of  the  great  cata- 
racts  of  Niagara,  and  as  it  howled  along 
in  the  track  of  the  desolating  tempest,  pro- 
duced  a  feeling  in  my  mind  which  it  is  im- 
possible  to  describe. 

The  principal  force  of  the  hurricane  was 
now  over,  although  millions  of  twigs  and 
small  branches,  that  had  been  brought  from 
a  great  distance,  were  seen  following  the 
blast,  as  if  drawn  onwards  by  some  mys- 
terious  power.  They  even  floated  in  the 
air  for  some  hours  after,  as  if  supported  by 
the  thick  mass  of  dust  that  rose  high  above 
the  ground.  The  sky  had  now  a  greenish 
lurid  hne,  and  an  extremely  disagreeable 
snlphureous  odour  was  diffiised  in  the  at- 
mosphere.  I  waited  in  amazement,  having 
sustained  no  material  injury,  untfl  nature 
at  length  resumed  her  wonted  aspect  For 
some  moments,  I  feit  undetermined  whether 
I  should  retum  to  Morgantown,  or  attempt 
to  force  my  way  through  the  wredcs  of  the 
tempest.  My  business,  however,  being  of 
an  urgent  nature,  I  ventured  into  the  path 
of  the  storm ,  and  after  encountering  inna- 
merable  diüSculties,  succeeded  in  crossing  it 
I  was  obh'ged  to  lead  my  horse  by  the  bridle 
to  enable  him  to  leap  over  the  fallen  trees. 
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whilst  I  scrambled  over  or  ander  them  in 
the  best  way  I  conld,  at  times  so  hemmed 
in  hy  the  broken  tops  and  tangled  branches, 
as  almost  to  becoroe  desperate.  On  arriving 
at  my  house,  J  gave  an  account  of  what 
I  had  Seen,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  was 
told  that  there  had  been  very  little  wind  in 
the  neighbourhood ,  although  in  the  streets 
and  gardens  many  branches  and  twigs  had 
fallen  in  a  manner  which  excited  great 
snrprise. 

Many  wondrous  accounts  of  the  devas- 
tating  efiect,  of  this  hurricane  were  circu- 
lated  in  the  country,  after  its  occurrence. 
Some  log  houses,  we  were  told,  had  been 
overtumed,  and  their  inmates  destroyed. 
One  person  informed  me  thftt  a  wire-sifter 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  gust  to  a  distance 
of  many  miles.  Another  had  found  a  cow 
lodged  in  the  fork  of  a  large  half- broken 
tree.  But,  as  I  am  disposed  to  relate  only 
what  I  have  myself  seen,  I  will  not  lead 


you  into  the  region  of  romanoe ,  but  shall 
content  myself  by  saying  that  much  damage 
was  done  by  this  awful  Visitation.  The 
Valley  is  yet  a  desolate  place,  overgrown 
with  briars  and  bushes,  thickly  entangled 
amidst  the  tops  and  trunks  of  the  fallen  trees, 
and  is  the  resort  of  ravenous  animals,  to 
which  they  betake  themselves  when  pursued 
by  man,  or  after  they  have  committed  their 
depredations  on  the  ferms  of  the  surround- 
ing  district  I  have  crossed  the  path  of  the 
storm,  at  a  distance  of  a  hnndred  miles  from 
the  spot  where  I  witnessed  its  iury,  and, 
again,  four  hundred  miles  farther  ofi*,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Lastly,  I  observed  traces  of 
its  ra vages  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
connected  with  the  Great  Pine  Forest  of 
Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  place  last  mentioned.  In  all  these  dif- 
ferent  parts^  it  appeared  to  me  not  to  have 
ezoeeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 


KALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Born  1803. 


SHAKSPEARE;  CR,  THE  POET. 

Great  men  are  more  distinguished  by 
ränge  and  exten t,  than  by  originality.  If 
we  require  the  originality  which  consists  in 
weaving,  like  a  Spider,  their  web  frora  their 
own  bowels;  in  finding  clay,  and  making 
bricks,  and  bnilding  the  house;  no  great 
men  are  original.  Nor  does  valuable  original- 
ity consist  in  tlnlikeness  to  other  men. 
The  hero  is  in  the  press  of  knights ,  and 
the  thick  of  events ;  and ,  seeing  what  men 
want,  and  sharing  their  desire,  he  adds  the 
needfiil  length  of  sight  and  of  arm,  to  come 
at  the  desired  point.  The  greatest  genius 
is  the  most  indebted  man.  A  poet  is  no 
rattle-brain ,  saying  what  comes  uppermost, 
and,  because  he  says  everything,  saying,  at 
last,  something  good ;  but  a  heart  in  unison 
with  his  time  and  country.  There  is  nothing 
whimsical  and  fantastic  in  his  production, 
but  sweet  and  sad  eamest,  freighted  with 
the  weightiest  conviclions,  and  pointed  with 


the  most  determined  aim  which  any  man 
or  class  knows  of  in  his  times. 

The  Genius  of  our  life  is  jealous  of  in- 
dividuals,  and  will  not  have  any  individual 
great,  except  through  the  general.  There  is 
no  choice  to  genius.  A  great  man  does  not 
wake  up  on  some  fine  moming,  and  say, 
„I  am  füll  of  life,  I  will  go  to  sea,  and  find 
anAntarctic  continent:  to-day  I  will  Square 
the  circle:  I  will  ransack  botany,  and  find 
a  new  food  for  man:  I  have  a  new  me- 
chanic  power:"  no,  but  he  finds  himself  in 
the  river  of  the  thoughts  and  events,  forced 
onwards  by  the  ideas  and  necessities  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  Stands  where  all  the 
eyes  of  men  look  one  way,  and  their  hands 
all  point  in  the  direction  in  which  he  should 
go.  The  church  has  reared  him  amidst  rites 
and  pomps,  and  he  carries  out  the  advice 
which  her  music  gave  him,  and  builds  a 
cathedral  needed  by  her  chants  and  proces- 
sions.  He  finds  a  war  raging:  it  educates 
him,  by  trumpet,  in  barracks,  and  he  betters 
the  Instruction.    He  finds  two  counties  grop- 
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ing  to  brbg  eoal,  or  flour,  or  fish,  from  the 
place  of  production  to  the  place  of  con*- 
«amption,  and  he  hits  on  arailroad.  Every 
master  has  found  his  materials  collected, 
and  his  power  lay  in  his  sympathy  with  his 
people,  and  in  bis  love  of  the  materials  he 
wrought  in.  What  an  econoroy  of  power! 
and  what  a  oompenaation  for  the  shortness 
of  lifel  All  is  done  to  his  hand.  The  world 
has  brought  him  thus  far  on  his  way.  The 
human  race  has  gone  out  before  him,  sank 
the  hills,  fiüed  the  hollows,  and  bridged  the 
rivers.  Men,  nations,  poets,  artisans,  women, 
all  have  worked  fbr  him,  and  he  enters  into 
their  labours.  Choose  any  other  thing,  out 
of  the  line  of  tendency ,  out  of  the  national 
feeling  and  history,  and  he  would  have  all 
to  do  for  himself :  his  powers  would  be  ex- 
pended  in  the  first  preparations.  Great  ge- 
nial power,  one  would  almost  say,  consists 
in  not  being  original  at  all;  in  being  alto- 
gether  reeeptive;  in  letting  the  world  do 
all,  and  suffering  the  spirit  of  the  hour  to 
pass  unobstructed  through  the  mind. 


Shakspeare  knew  that  tradition  supplies 
a  better  fable  than  any  invention  can.  If 
he  lost  any  credit  of  design,  he  augmented 
his  resources ;  and,  at  that  day,  our  petulant 
demand  for  originality  was  not  so  much 
pressed.  There  was  no  literature  for  the 
rnjUion.  The  universal  reading,  the  cheap 
press,  were  unknown.  A  great  poet,  who 
appears  in  illiterate  times,  absorbs  into  his 
sphere  all  the  light  which  is  anywhere  ra- 
diating.  Every  intellectual  jewel,  every 
flower  of  sentiment,  it  is  his  fine  ofBce  to 
bring  to  his  people;  and  he  comes  to  value 
his  memory  equally  with  his  invention.  He 
is  therefore  little  solicitous  whence  his 
thoughts  have  been  derived;  whether  through 
translation,  whether  through  tradition,  whe- 
ther by  travels  in  distant  countries,  whether 
by  Inspiration;  from  whatever  sonrce,  they 
are  equally  welcome  to  his  uncritical  au- 
dienoe.  Nay,  he  borrows  very  near  home. 
Other  men  say  wise  things  as  well  as  he; 
only  they  say  a  good  many  foolish  things, 
and  do  not  know  when  they  have  spoken 
wisely.  He  knows  the  sparkle  of  the  true 
stone,  and  puts  it  in  high  place,  wherever 
he  finds  it.  Such  is  the  happy  position  of 
Homer,  perhaps;  of  Chaucer,  of  Saadi. 
They  feit  that  all  wit  was  their  wit  And 
they  are  librarians  and  historiographers,  as 


well  as  poets.  Each  romancer  was  heir  and 
dispenser  of  all  the  hundred  tales  of  the 
world,  — 

„Pressing  Thebes*  and  Pelops*  line, 
And  the  Tale  of  Troy  ^ivine/* 

The  inf  uence  of  Chaucer  is  conspicuous  in 
all  our  early  literature;  and,  more  recently, 
not  only  Pope  and  Dryden  have  been  be- 
holden to  him,  but,  in  the  whole  society  of 
English  writers,  a  large  unacknowledged 
debt  is  easily  traced.  One  is  charmed  with 
the  opulence  which  feeds  so  many  pension- 
ers. But  Chaucer  is  a  huge  borrower. 
Chaucer,  it  seems,  drew  continually,  through 
Lydgate  and  Caxton,  from  Guido  di  Co- 
lonna,  whose  Latin  romance  of  the  Trojan 
war  was  in  tum  a  compilation  from  Dares 
Phrygius,  Ovid,  and  Statins.  Then  Petrarcfa, 
Boccaccio,  and  the  Proven^al  poets,  are  his 
benefactors;  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  is 
only  a  judicious  translation  from  William  of 
Lorris  and  John  of  Meun:  Troilus  and  Cre- 
seide,  from  Lollius  of  Urbino:  The  Cock 
and  the  Fox  from  the  Lais  of  Marie:  The 
House  of  Fame,  from  the  French  or  Italian: 
and  poor  Gower  he  uses  as  if  he  were  only 
a  brick-kiln  or  stone-quarry,  out  of  whidi 
to  build  his  house.  He  steals  by  this  apolo- 
gy,  —  that  what  he  takes  has  no  worth 
where  he  finds  it,  and  the  greatest  where 
he  leaves  it.  It  has  come  to  be  practicaliy 
a  sort  of  rule  in  literature,  that  a  man,  hav- 
ing  once  shown  himself  capable  of  original 
writing,  is  entitled  thenceforth  to  steal  from 
the  writings  of  others  at  discretion.  Thought 
is  the'  property  of  him  who  can  entertain  it; 
and  of  him  who  can  adequately  place  it 
A  certain  awkwardness  marks  the  use  of 
borrowed  thoughts ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  have 
leamed  what  to  do  with  them,  they  becoroe 
our  own. 

Thus,  all  originality  is  relative.  Eveiy 
thinker  is  retrospective.  The  leamed  member 
of  the  legislature,  at  Westminster,  or  at 
Washington,  speaks  and  votes  for  thousands. 
Show  US  the  constituency,  and  the  now  in- 
visible  Channels  by  which  the  Senator  is 
made  aware  of  their  wishes,  the  crowd  of 
practical  and  knowing  men,  who,  by  cor- 
respondence  or  conversation,  are  feeding  him 
with  evidence,  anecdotes,  and  estimates,  and 
it  will  bereave  his  fine  attitude  and  resistanca 
of  something  of  their  impressiveness.  As 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Webster  vote,  so 
Locke  and  Rousseau  think  for  thousands; 
and  so  there  wei  e  fountains  all  around  Ho- 
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mer^  Menn,  Saadi,  or  Miiton,  from  which 
they  drew ;  fnends,  lovers,  books,  traditions, 
praverbs,  —  all  perished,  —  which,  if  seen, 
wonld  go  to  reduce  the  wonder.  Did  the 
bard  speak  with  authority  ?  Did  he  feel  him- 
self  overmatched  bj  any  oompanion?  The 
appeal  is  to  the  consciousness  of  the  writer. 
Is  there  at  last  in  bis  breast  a  Delphi  whereof 
to  ask  oonoerniog  any  thought  or  thing, 
whether  it  be  verily  so,  yea  or  nay  ?  and  to 
bave  ans  wer,  and  to  rely  on  that?  All  the 
debts  which  such  a  man  could  oontract  to 
other  wit,  wonld  never  disturb  bis  con- 
V  sciousness  of  originality:  for  the  ministra^ 
üons  of  books,  aod  of  other  minds,  are  a 
whiff  of  smoke  to  that  most  private  reality 
with  which  he  has  conversed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  what  is  best  writ- 
ten  or  done  by  genius,  in  the  world,  was 
no  man's  work,  but  came  by  wide  social 
labonr,  when  a  thousand  wrought  like  one, 
sharing  the  same  Impulse.  Our  English 
Bible  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the  strength 
and  mnsic  of  the  English  language.  But  it 
was  not  made  by  one  man,  or  at  one  time; 
but  centuries  and  churches  brought  it  to 
perfection.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  not  some  translation  existing. 
The  Liturgy,  admired  for  its  energy  and 
pathos,  is  an  anthology  of  the  piety  of  ages 
and  nations,  a  translation  of  the  prayers  and 
k>rm8  of  the  Catholic  church,  —  these  col- 
lected,  too,  in  long  periods,  from  the  prayers 
and  meditations  of  every  saint  and  sacred 
writer,  all  over  the  world.  Grotius  makes 
tbie  like  remark  in  respect  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  that  the  Single  clauses  of  which  it 
19  composed  were  already  in  use,  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  in  the  rabbinical  forms.  He 
picked  out  the  grains  of  gold. 


The  Shakspeare  Society  have  inquired 
in  all  directions,  advertised  the  missing  facts, 
offered  money  for  any  Information  that  will 
lead  to  proof;  and  with  whatresult?  Beside 
flome  important  Illustration  of  the  history  of 
the  English  stage,  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
they  have  gleaned  a  few  facts  touching  the 
property,  and  dealings  in  regard  to  property, 
of  the  poet.  It  appears  that,  from  year  to 
year,  he  owned  a  larger  share  in  the  Black- 
friars'  Theatre:  its  wardrobe  and  other  ap- 
purtenances  were  bis:  that  he  bought  an 
estate  in  bis  native  village,  with  bis  eam- 
ings,  as  writer  and  shareholder;  that  he  lived 


in  the  best  house  in  Stratford;  was  intmsted 
by  bis  neighbours  with  their  oommissions  in 
London,  as  of  borrowing  money,  and  the 
like ;  that  he  was  a  veritable  farmer.  About 
the  time  when  he  was  writing  Macbeth,  he 
sues  Philip  Rogers,  in  the  Borough  Court 
of  Stratford,  for  thirty-five  shiUings,  ten- 
penoe,  for  com  delivered  to  bim  at  difierent 
times;  and,  in  all  respects  appears  as  a  good 
husband,  with  no  reputation  for  eccentricity 
or  excess.  He  was  a  good*natured  sort  of 
man,  an  actor  and  shareholder  in  the  the- 
atre, not  in  any  striking  manner  distinguished 
from  other  actors  and  managers.  I  admit 
the  importance  of  this  Information.  It  was 
well  worth  the  pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  procure  it 

But  whatever  scraps  of  Information  oon- 
ceming  bis  condition  these  researches  may 
have  rescued,  they  can  shed  no  light  upon 
that  infinite  invention  which  is  the  concealed 
magnet  of  his  attraction  for  ns.  We  are 
very  clumsy  writers  of  history.  We  teü 
the  chronicleofparen tage,  birth,  birth-|^ace, 
schooling,  school-mates ,  eaming  of  money, 
marriage,  publication  of  books,  celebrity, 
death;  and  when  we  have  come  to  an  end 
of  this  gossip,  no  ray  of  relation  appears 
between  it  and  the  goddess-bom;  and  it 
seems  as  if ,  had  we  dipped  at  random  into 
the  „Modem  Plutarch^,  and  read  any  other 
life  there»  it  would  have  fitted  the  poems 
as  well.  It  is  the  essence  of  poetry  to  spring, 
like  the  rainbow  daughter  of  Wonder,  from 
the  invisible,  to  abolish  the  past,  and  refuse 
all  history.  Malone,  Warburton,  Dyce,  and 
Collier,  have  wasted  their  oil.  The  famed 
theatres,  Covent  Garden,  Dmry  Lane,  the 
Park,  and  Tremont,  have  vainly  assisted. 
Betterton,  Garrick,  Kemble,  Eean,  and  Ma- 
cready,  dedicate  their  lives  to  this  genius; 
him  they  crown,  elucidate,  obey,  and  ex* 
press.  The  genius  knows  them  not.  The 
redtation  begins ;  one  golden  word  leaps  out 
imroortal  from  all  this  painted  pedantry,  and 
sweetly  torments  us  with  invitations  to  its 
own  inacoessible  bomes.  I  remember,  I  went 
once  to  see  the  Hamlet  of  a  famed  performer, 
the  pride  of  the  English  stage;  and  all  I 
now  remember  of  the  tragedian,  was  that 
in  which  the  tragedian  had  no  part;  simply, 
Hamlet's  question  to  the  ghost,  — 

,,What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corae,  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisit'st  tbus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon?** 

That  Imagination  which  dilates  the  doset 
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he  writes  in  to  the  world's  dimension,  orowds 
it  with  agento  in  rank  and  order,  as  quicklj 
reduces  the  hig  realitj  to  be  the  glimpsefi 
of  the  nioon.  These  tricks  of  his  magic 
spoil  for  US  the  illasions  of  the  green-room. 
Can  any  biographj  shed  ligfat  on  the  locali- 
ties  into  which  the  MidsnmmerNight'sDream 
admits  me?  Did  Shakspeare  confide  to  any 
notary  or  parish  recorder,  sacristan,  or  Sur- 
rogate, in  Stratford,  the  genesis  of  that  de- 
licate  creation?  The  forest  of  Arden,  the 
nimble  air  of  Soone  Castle,  the  moonlight 
of  Portia's  yilU ,  „the  antres  vast  and  de- 
sarts  idle",  of  Othello's  captivity,  —  where 
is  the  third  oousin,  or  grand-nephew,  the 
chancellor's  file  of  acoonnts,  or  private  letter, 
that  has  kept  one  word  of  those  transcendent 
secrets?  In  fine,  in  this  drama,  as  in  all 
great  works  of  art,  —  in  the  Cydopaöan 
architecture  ofEgypt  andlndia;  in  thePhi- 
dian  scolptnre;  the  Gothic  mmsters;  the 
Italian  painting;  the  Ballads  of  Spain  and 
Scotland,  —  the  Genius  draws  np  the  ladder 
after  him,  when  the  creative  age  goes  up  to 
heaven,  and  gives  way  to  a  new,  who  see 
the  works,  and  ask  in  vain  for  a  history. 

Shakspeare  is  the  only  biographer  of 
Shakspeare;  and  even  he  can  teil  nothing, 
exoept  to  the  Shakspeare  in  us;  that  is,  to 
onr  most  apprehensive  and  sympathetic  hour. 
He  cannot  Step  from  offhistripod,  undgive 
US  anecdotes  of  his  inspirations.  Read  the 
antique  documents  extricated,  analyzed,  and 
compared,  by  the  assiduous  Dyce  and  Collier; 
and  now  read  one  of  those  skiey  sentences, 
—  aerolites,  —  which  seem  to  have  fallen 
ont  of  heaven,  and  which,  not  your  ex- 
perienoe,  but  the  man  within  the  breast,  has 
aocepted  as  words  of  fate;  and  teil  me  if 
they  match;  if  the  former  account  in  any 
manner  for  the  latter;  or,  which  gives  the 
most  historical  insight  into  the  man. 

Hence,  though  our  extemal  history  is 
so  meagre,  yet,  with  Shakspeare  for  bio- 
grapher, instead  of  Aubrey  and  Rowe,  we 
have  really  the  inforroation  which  is  ma- 
terial,  that  which  describes  character  and 
fortune,  that  which,  if  we  were  about  to 
meet  the  man  and  deal  with  him,  would 
most  impcHt  us  to  know.  We  have  his  re- 
corded  convictions  on  those  questions  which 
knock  for  answer  at  every  heart,  —  on  life 
and  death,  on  love,  on  wealth  and  poverty, 
on  the  prizes  of  life,  and  the  ways  whereby 
we  come  at  them ;  on  the  characters  of  men, 
and  the  influenoes,  oocult  and  open,  whidi 


affeot  their  fortunes;  and  on  those  inyste- 
rious  and  demoniacal  powers  which  defy 
our  scienoe,  and  which  yet  interweave  their 
malice  and  their  gift  in  our  brightest  hoors. 
Who  ever  read  the  volume  of  the  Sonnets, 
without  finding  that  the  poet  had  there  re- 
vealed,  under  masks  that  are  no  masks  to 
the  intelligent,  the  lore  of  friendship  and  of 
love;  the  confusion  of  sentiments  in  the  most 
susceptible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
intellectual  of  men  ?  What  trait  of  his  pri- 
vate mind  has  he  hidden  in  his  dramas? 
One  can  discem,  in  his  ample  pictures  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  king,  what  forms 
and  humanities  pleased  him ;  his  delight  in 
troops  of  friends,  in  large  hospitality,  in 
cheerful  giving.  Let  Timon,  let  Warwick, 
let  Antonio  the  mercba,pt,  answer  for  his 
great  heart.  So  far  from  Shakspeare's  being 
the  least  known,  he  is  the  one  person,  in 
all  modern  history,  known  to  us.  What 
point  of  morals,  of  manners,  of  econoroy,  of 
philosophy,  of  religion,  of  taste,  of  the  coo- 
duct  of  life,  has  he  not  settled  ?  What  mjs- 
tery  has  he  not  signified  his  knowledge  of? 
What  oföce,  or  function,  ordistrict  ofman's 
work,  has  he  not  remembered?  What  king 
has  he  not  taught  State,  as  Talma  taught 
Napoleon  ?  What  maiden  has  not  found  him 
finer  than  her  delicacy?  What  lover  has  he 
not  outloved  ?  What  sage  has  he  not  ootseen  ? 
What  gentleman  has  he  not  instructed  in 
the  rudeness  of  his  behaviour?- 

Some  able  and  appreciating  critics  think 
no  criticism  on  Shakspeare  valuable,  that 
does  not  rest  purely  on  the  dramatic  merit; 
that  he  is  falsely  judged  as  poet  and  philo- 
sopher. I  think  as  highly  as  these  critics 
of  his  dramatic  merit ,  but  still  think  it  se- 
condary.  He  was  a  füll  man,  who  liked  to 
talk ;  a  brain  exhaling  thoughts  and  images, 
which,  seeking  vent,  found  the  drama  next 
at  band.  Had  he  been  less,  we  should  have 
had  to  consider  how  well  he  fiUed  his  place, 
how  good  a  dramatist  he  was,  —  and  he 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  But  it  tums  out, 
that  what  he  has  to  say  is  of  that  weight, 
as  to  withdraw  some  attention  firom  the  ve- 
hicle;  and  he  is  like  some  saint  whose  his- 
tory is  to  be  rendered  into  all  languages, 
into  verse  and  prose,  into  songs  and  pictures, 
and  cut  up  into  proverbs;  so  that  the  oc- 
casion  which  gave  the  sainfs  meaning  the 
form  of  a  conversation ,  or  of  a  prayer ,  or 
of  a  Code  of  laws,  is  immaterial ,  compared 
with  the  universality  of  its  application.    So 
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h  faces  with  the  wise  Shakspeare  and  hia 
book  of  life.  He  wrote  the  airs  for  all  our 
modern  music:  he  wrote  the  textof  modern 
life;  the  text  of  manners  r  he  drew  the  man 
of  England  and  Europe ;  t^e  father  of  the 
man  in  America:  he  drew  the  man,  and 
described  the  day,  and  what  is  done  in  it: 
he  read  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  their 
probity,  and  their  second  thonght,  and  wiles; 
the  wiles  of  innocence,  and  the  transitions 
hj  which  virtues  and  vices  slide  into  their 
contraries :  he  could  divide  the  mother^s  part 
from  the  father's  part  in  the  face  of  the  child, 
er  draw  the  fine  demarcations  of  freedoro 
and  of  fate :  he  knew  the  laws  of  repression 
which  make  the  police  of  natore:  and  all 
the  sweets  and  all  the  terrors  of  human  lot 
lay  in  his  mind  as  tralj  but  as  softly  as 
the  landscape  lies  on  the  eye.  And  the  im- 
portance  of  his  wisdom  of  life  sinks  the  form, 
as  of  Drama  or  Epic,  out  of  notice.  Tis 
like  making  a  question  conceming  the  paper 
on  which  a  king's  message  is  written. 

Shakspeare  is  as  much  out  of  the  cate- 
goiy  of  eminent  authors,  as  he  is  out  of 
the  crowd.  He  is  inconceivably  wise;  the 
others,  conceivably.  A  good  reader  can,  in 
a  sort,  nestle  into  Plato's  brain,  and  think 
from  thence;  but  not  into  Shakspeare's. 
We  are  still  out  of  doors.  For  ezecutive 
faculty,  for.creation,  Shakspeare  is  unique. 
No  man  can  imagine  it  better.  He  was  the 
&rthest  reach  of  subtlety  compatible  with 
an  individual  seif,  —  the  subtilest  of  au- 
thors, and  only  just  within  the  possibility 
of  authorship.  With  this  wisdom  of  life,  is 
the  equal  endowment  of  imaginative  and  of 
lyric  power.  He  clothed  the  creatures  of 
his  legend  with  form  and  sentiments,  as  if 
they  were  people  who  had  lived  under  his 
roof;  and  few  real  men  have  left  such  dis- 
tinct  characters  as  these  fictions.  And  they 
spoke  in  language  as  sweet  as  it  was  fit. 
Yet  his  talents  never  seduced  him  into  an 
Osten  tation,  nor  did  he  harp  on  one  string. 
An  omnipresent  hnmanity  co -ordinales  all 
his  faculties.  Give  a  man  of  talents  a  story 
to  teil,  and  his  partiality  will  presently  ap- 
pear.  He  has  certain  observations,  opinions, 
topics,  which  have  some  accidental  prorai- 
nence,  and  which  he  disposes  all  to  exhibit. 
He  crams  this  part,  and  starves  that  other 
part,  Consulting  not  the  fitness  of  the  thing, 
but  his  fitness  and  strength.  But  Shakspeare 
has'no  peculiarity,  no  importunate  topic; 
but  all  is  duly  given ;  no  veins ,  no  curi- 
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osities:  no  cow-painter,  no  bird-fancier,  no 
mannerist  is  he:  he  has  no  discoverable 
egotism:  the  great  he  teils  greatly;  the 
small,  subordinately.  He  is  wise  without 
emphasis  or  assertion;  he  is  strong,  as  na- 
ture  is  strong,  who  lifts  the  land  into  moun- 
tain  slopes  without  efibrt,  and  by  the  same 
rule  as  she  fioats  a  bubble  in  the  air,  and 
likes  as  well  to  do  the  one  as  the  other. 
This  makes  that  equality  of  power  in  farce, 
tragedy,  narrative,  and  love-songs;  a  merit 
so  incessant,  that  each  reader  is  incredulous 
of  the  perception  of  other  readers. 

This  power  of  expression,  or  of  trans- 
ferring the  inmost  truth  of  things  into  music 
and  verse,  makes  him  the  type  of  the  poet, 
and  has  added  a  new  problem  to  metaphy- 
sics.  This  is  that  which  tlirows  him  into 
natural  history,  as  a  main  production  of 
the  globe,  and  as  announdng  new  eras  and 
ameliorations.  Things  were  mirrored  in  his 
poetry  without  loss  or  blur:^  he  could  paint 
the  fine  with  predsion,  the  great  with  com- 
pass ;  the  tragic  and  the  comic  indifferently, 
and  without  any  distortion  or  favour.  He 
carried  his  powerful  execution  into  minute 
details,  to  a  hair  point;  finishes  an  eyelash 
or  a  dimple  as  firmly  as  he  draws  a  moun- 
tain ;  and  yet  these,  like  nature's,  will  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  the  solar  microscope. 

In  Short,  he  is  the  chief  example  to  prove 
that  more  or  less  of  production,  more  or 
fewer  pictures,  is  a  thing  indifferent.  He 
had  the  power  to  make  one  picture.  Da- 
guerre  leamed  how  to  let  one  f  ower  etch 
its  Image  on  his  plate  of  iodine ;  and  then 
proceeds  at  leisure  to  etch  a  million.  There 
are  always  objects;  but  there  was  never  re- 
presentation.  Here  is  perfect  representation 
at  last;  and  now  let  the  world  of  figures 
sit  for  their  portraits.  No  recipe  can  be 
given  for  the  making  of  a  Shakspeare ;  but 
the  possibib'ty  of  the  translation  of  things 
into  song  is  demonstrated. 

His  lyric  power  lies  in  the  genius  of  the 
piece.  The  sonnets,  though  their  excellence 
is  lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  dramas ,  are 
as  inimitable  as  they:  and  it  is  not  a  merit 
of  lines,  but  a  total  merit  of  the  piece ;  like 
the  tone  of  voice  of  some  incomparable  per- 
son,  so  is  this  a  speech  of  poetic  beings, 
and  any  clause  as  unproduceable  now  as  a 
whole  poem. 

Though  the  Speeches  in  the  plays,  and 
Single  lines,  have  a  beauty  which  tempts 
the  ear  to  pause  on  them  for  theu:  euphuism, 
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yet  the  sentenoe  is  so  loaded  with  meaning, 
and  so  linked  with  its  foregoers  and  foUow- 
ers,  that  the  logidan  is  satisfied.  His  means 
are  as  admirable  as  bis  ends;  eveiy  subor- 
dinate  invention,  by  which  he  helps  himself 
to  connect  some  irreconcilable  opposites,  is 
a  poem  too.  He  is  not  reduoed  to  dismoant 
and  walk,  because  bis  borses  are  running 
off  with  him  in  some  distant  direction:  he 
always  rides. 

The  finest  poetrj  was  first  ezperienoe: 
but  tbe  thought  has  suffered  a  transfonna^ 
tion  since  it  was  an  experience.  Cultivated 
men  oflen  attain  a  good  degree  of  skiU  in 
writing  verses;  but  it  is  easy  to  read,  tbrough 
their  poems,  tbeir  personal  histoiy:  anyone 
acquainted  with  parties  can  name  everj 
figure:  this  is  Andrew,  and  that  is  Rachel. 
The  sense  thus  remains  prosaic.  It  is  a 
Caterpillar  with  wings,  and  not  yet  a  batter- 
ßy.  In  the  poet's  mind,  the  fact  has  gone 
qaite  over  into  tbe  new  element  of  thought, 
and  has  lost  all  that  is  exavial.  This  gen- 
erosity  abides  with  Shakspeare.  We  say, 
from  the  tmth  and  closeness  of  bis  pictures, 
that  he  knows  the  lesson  by  heart  Yet 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  egotism. 

One  more  royal  trait  properly  belongs 
to  the  poet.  I  mean  bis  cfaeerfulness,  with- 
out  which  no  man  can  be  a  poet,  —  for 
beauty  is  bis  aim.  He  loves  virtue,  not  for 
its  Obligation,  but  for  its  grace:  he  delights 
in  the  world,  in  man,  in  woman,  for  the 
lovely  light  that  sparkies  from  them. 
Beauty,  the  spirit  of  joy  and  hilarity,  he 
sheds  over  the  universe.  Epicnms  relates, 
that  poetry  hath  such  charms  that  a  lover 
might  forsake  bis  mistress  to  partake  of 
them.  And  the  true  bards  have  been  noted 
for  tboir  firm  and  cheerflil  temper.  Homer 
lies  in  sunshine;  Chaucer  is  glad  anderect; 
and  Saadi  says,  „It  was  rumoured  abroad 
that  I  was  penitent;  but  what  had  I  to  do 
with  repentance?"  Not  leas  sovereign  and 
cheerful,  —  much  more  sovereign  and  cheer- 
ful  is  the  tone  of  Shakspeare.  His  name 
suggests  joy  and  emancipation  to  the  heart 
of  men.  If  be  shonld  appear  in  any  Com- 
pany of  human  souls,  who  would  not  march 
in  his  troop?  He  tooches  nothing  that  does 
not  borrow  health  and  longevity  from  his 
festal  style. 

And  now,  how  Stands  the  aocoant  of 
man  with  this  bard  and  benefactor,  when 
in  solitude,  shutting  our  earto  thereverber- 
ations  of   his  fame,  we  seek  to  strike  the 


balance?  Solitude  has  austere  lessons;  it 
can  teach  us  to  spare  both  beroes  and  poeis; 
and  it  weighs  Shakspeare  also,  and  finds 
bim  to  share  the  halÄiess  and  imperfection 
of  humanity. 

Shakspeare,  HcMner,  Dante,  Chaucer, 
saw  the  splendour  of  meaning  that  plays 
over  the  yisible  world ;  knew  that  a  tree  had 
another  use  than  ß>r  apples,  and  com  another 
than  for  meal,  and  the  ball  of  the  «arth, 
than  for  tillage  and  roads :  that  theae  things 
bore  a  second  and  finer  harvest  to  the  mind, 
being  emblems  of  its  thoughts,  and  convey- 
ing  in  all  their  natural  histoiy  a  oertain 
mute  commentary  on  human  life.  Shakspeare 
employed  them  as  colours  to  compoae  his 
pictore.  He  rested  in  their  beanty;  and 
never  took  the  Step  which  seemed  inevitable 
to  such  genius,  namely,  to  explore  the  Tirtoe 
which  resides  in  these  Symbols,  and  imparts 
this  power,  —  what  is  that  which  thej 
themselves  say  ?  He  converted  the  elements, 
which  waited  on  his  command,  into  ento^ 
tainments.  He  was  master  of  the  revels  to 
mankind.  Is  it  not  as  if  one  shonld  hate, 
tbrough  majestic  powers  of  science ,  the  co- 
mets  given  into  his  band,  or  the  planets 
and  their  moons,  and  shonld  draw  them 
from  their  orbits  to  glare  with  tbe  munidpal 
fireworks  on  a  holiday  night,  and  advertise 
in  all  towns,  „very  snperior  pyrptechny  Üäs 
evening!^^  Are  the  agents  of  natura,  and  the 
power  to  understand  them,  worth  no  more 
than  a  street  serenade ,  or  the  breath  of  a 
cigar?  One  remembers  again  the  tnmipet- 
text  in  the  Koran,  —  99 Tbe  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  all  that  is  between  them, 
think  ye  we  have  created  them  in  jest?" 
As  long  as  the  question  is  of  talent  and 
mental  power,  the  world  of  men  has  not 
his  equal  to  show.  But  when  the  question 
is  to  life,  [and  its  materials,  and  its  auxiliaries, 
how  does  he  profit  me?  What  does  it  sig- 
nify?  It  is  but  a  Twelfth  Night,  or  Mid- 
sommer-Night's  Dream,  or  a  Winter  Even- 
ing's  Tale:  what  signifies  another  picture 
more  or  less  ?  The  Egypdan  verdict  of  the 
Shakspeare  Societies  comes  to  mind,  that 
he  was  a  jovial  actor  and  manager.  I  cannot 
marry  this  fact  to  his  verse.  Other  ad- 
mirable men  have  led  lives  in  some  sort  of 
keeping  with  their  thought;  but  this  man, 
in  Wide  oontrast.  Had  he  been  less,  had 
he  reached  only  the  common  measure  of 
great  anthors,  of  Bacon,  Milton,  Tasso,  Cer- 
vantes, we  might  leave  the  fact  in  the  twi- 
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light  of  human  fate;  bat,  that  this  man  of 
men,  he  who  gave  to  the  science  of  mind  a 
new  and  larger  subject  than  had  ever  existed, 
and  planted  the  Standard  of  humanitj  some 
furlongs  forward  into  Chaos,  —  that  he 
should  not  be  wise  for  himself,  —  it  must 
even  go  into  the  world's  history,  that  the 
best  poet  led  an  obscure  and  profane  life, 
using  his  genins  for  the  public  amusement 
Well,  other  men,  priest  and  prophet, 
Israelite,  German,  and  Swede,  beheld  the 
same  objects:  they  also  saw  throngh  them 
that  which  was  contained.  And  to  what 
purpose  ?  The  beauty  straightway  vanished ; 
they  read  commandments ,  all  -  excluding 
mountainous  dutj;  an  Obligation,  a  sadness, 
as  of  piled  mountains,  feil  on  them,  and 


life  became  ghastly,  joyless,  a  pilgrim's  pro- 
gress,  aprobation,  beleaguered  round  with 
doleful  histories  of  Adam's  fall  and  curse, 
behind  ns;  with  doomsdays  and  purgatorial 
and  penal  fires  before  us ;  and  the  heart  of 
the  seer  and  the  heart  of  the  listener  sank 
in  them. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  these  are  half- 
views  of  half- men.  The  world  still  wants 
its  poet -priest,  a  reconciler,  who  shall  not 
trifle  with  Shakspeare  the  player,  nor  shall 
grope  in  graves  with  Swedenborg  the  moum- 
er ;  but  who  shall  see,  speak,  and  act,  with 
equal  inspiration.  For  knowledge  will  bright- 
en  the  sunshine;  right  is  more  beautiful 
than  private  affection ;  and  love  is  compatible 
with  universal  wisdom. 
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CLAIMS  OF  LITERATÜKE  UPON 
AMERICANS. 

Independence  and  liberty,  the  great  po- 
litical  objects  of  all  communities,  have  been 
secured  to  us  by  our  glorious  ancestors.  In 
these  respects,  we  are  only  required  to  preserve 
and  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  posterity 
the  inheritance  which  our  fathers  bequeathed 
to  US.  To  the  present,  and  to  the  foUowing 
generations,  is  left  the  easier  taskofenrich- 
ing,  with  arts  and  letters,  the  proud  fabric 
of  our  national  glory.  Our  Sparta  is  indeed 
a  noble  one.    Let  us  then  do  our  best  for  it. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
intimate,  that  the  pursuits  of  literature  or 
the  finer  ai'ts  of  life,  have  been,  at  any  pe- 
riod  of  our  history,  foreign  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  founders  of  the  colonies, 
the  Winthrops,  the  Smiths,  the  Raleighs, 
the  Penns,  the  Oglethorpes,  were  among 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  elegant 
writers,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  and  purest 
spirits  of  their  time.  Their  successors  have 
constantly  sustained,  in  this  respect,  the  high 
Standard  established  by  the  founders.  Edu- 
cation  and  religion  —  the  two  great  cares  of 
intellectual  and  civiüzed  men,  —  were  always 
with  them  the  foremost  objects  of  attention. 


Tlie  principal  statesmen  of  the  Revolution 
were  persons  of  high  literary  cultivation; 
their  public  documents  were  dedared,  by 
Lord  Chatham,  to  be  equal  to  the  finest 
specimens  of  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom. 
In  every  generation,  our  country  has  con- 
tributed  its  füll  proportion  of  eminent  writers. 
Need  I  mention  names  in  proof  of  this? 
RecoUect  your  Edwards,  erecting,  in  this 
remote  region,  the  Standard  of  Orthodoxy, 
for  enlightened  Protestant  Europe.  Recollect 
your  Franklin,  instructing  the  philosophers 
of  the  eider  world  in  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  science,  her  statesmen  in  political  eco- 
nomy,  her  writers  in  the  forms  of  language. 
In  the  present  generation,  your  Irvings,  your 
Coopers,  yourBryants,with  their  distinguished 
contemporaries,  form,  perhaps,  thebrightest 
constellation  that  remains  in  the  literary 
hemisphere,  since  the  greater  lights  to  which 
I  have  pointed  your  attention  already  were 
eclipsed;  while  the  loftier  heights  of  ma- 
thematical,  moral  and  political  science  are 
occnpied  with  not  inferior  distinction,  by 
your  Bowditches,  your  Adamses,  your  Chan- 
nings,  your  Waylands  and  your  Websters. 
In  this  respect,  then,  our  fathers  did 
their  part;  our  friends  of  the  present  gen- 
eration are  doing  theu«,  and  doing  it  well. 
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But  thus  far  the  relative  position  of  England 
and  the  United  States  has  been  such  that 
our  proportional  contribution  to  the  common 
lit^^ture  was  naturallj  a  small  one.  Eng- 
land, by  her  great  superiority  in  wealth  and 
population,  was  of  course  the  head-qnarters 
of  science  and  learning.  All  this  is  rapidlj 
ohanging.  Yoo  are  already  toaching  the 
point  when  yonr  wealth  and  population  will 
equal  those  of  England.  The  superior  rapi- 
dity  of  our  progress  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  give  you  the  ascendency.  It  will 
then  belong  to  your  position  to  take  the  lead 
in  arts  and  letters,  as  in  policy,  and  to  give 
the  tone  to  the  literature  of  the  language. 
Let  it  be  your  care  and  study  not  to  show 
yourselves  unequal  to  this  high  calling,  — 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  new  world 
in  this  generons  and  friendly  competition 
with  the  old.  You  will  perhaps  be  told  that 
literary  pursuits  will  disqualify  you  for  the 
active  business  of  life.  Heed  not  the  idle 
assertion.  Beject  it  as  a  mere  Imagination, 
inconsistent  with  principle,  unsupported  by 
experience.  Point  out  to  those  who  make 
it,  the  illustrious  characters  who  have  reaped 
in  every  age  the  highest  honours  of  stu- 
dious  and  active  exertion.  Show  them  De- 
mosthenes,  forging  by  the  light  of  the 
midnight  lamp  those  thunderbolts  of  elo- 
quence,  which 

«Shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmined  over  Greece  — 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne.** 

Ask  then  if  Cicero  would  have  been  hailed 
with  rapture  as  the  father  of  his  country, 
if  he  had  not  been  its  pride  and  pattem  in 
philosophy  and  letters.  Inquire  whether 
Caesar,  or  Frederick,  or  Bonaparte,  or  Wel- 
lington, or  Washington,  fought  the  worse 
because  they  knew  how  to  write  their  own 
commentaries.  Remind  them  of  Franklin, 
tearing  at  the  same  time  the  Jighlning  from 
heaven,  and  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of 
the  oppressor.  Do  they  say  to  you  that 
study  will  lead  you  to  soepticism?  Recall 
to  their  memory  the  venerable  names  of 
Baeon,  Milton,  Newton  and  Locke.  Would 
they  persuade  you  that  devotion  to  learning 
will  withdraw  your  Steps  from  the  paths  of 
pleasure?  Teil  them  they  are  mistaken.  Teil 
them  that  the  only  true  pleasnres  are  those 
which  result  from  the  diligent  exercise  of 
all  the  faculties  of  body,  and  mind,  and 
heart,  in  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble 
means.  Bepeat  to  them  the  ancient  apologue 
of  the  youthful  Hercules,  in  the  pride  of 


strength  and  beauty,  giving  up  his  generooa 
soul  to  the  worship  of  virtue.  Teil  them 
your  choice  is  also  made.  Teil  them,  with 
the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  you  would 
rather  be  in  the  wrong  with  Plato,  than  in 
the  right  with  Epicurus.  Teil  them  that  a 
mother  in  Sparta  would  have  rather  ae^i 
her  son  brought  home  from  battle  a  oorpse 
upon  his  shield,  than  dishonoured  by  its 
loss.  Teil  them  that  your  mother  is  Ame- 
rica, your  battle  the  warfare  of  life,  your 
shield  the  breast-plate  of  Religion. 


THE  DÜRABILITY  OF  REPÜTfATION. 


The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  universally 
considered  a$  one  of  the  brightest  periods 
in  the  history  of  dvilization.  What  gave 
it  this  splendid  preeminence?  Louis  XIF. 
himself,  although  he  possessed  great  qualiües 
and  eclipsed  the  glory  of  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors,  now  comes  in  for  a  very  moderate 
share  of  the  attention  we  bestow  on  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  His  generals,  Conde, 
Turenne,  Luxemburg,  and  the  rest,  —  un- 
questionably  men  of  distinguished  talent,  -^ 
were  yet  in  no  way  superior  to  the  thunder- 
bolts of  war  that  have  wasted  mankind  from 
age  to  age,  and  are  now  forgotten.  His 
ministers,  Fouqnet,  Colbert,  Louvois,  have 
left  no  marked  traoes  in  history.  The  oe- 
lebrated  beauties  that  charmed  all  eyes  at 
the  court  festivals  have  long  since  mouldered 
into  dust.  Yet  we  still  ding  with  the  deep- 
est  interest  to  the  memory  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  because  it  was  the  age  of 
Pascal  and  Corneille,  of  Racine,  Moliere, 
and  La  Fontaine,  of  Bossuet,  Fen^lon, 
Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  La  Bruyere,  La 
Rochefoucault,  and  Madame  de  S6vign^.  The 
time  will  probably  come,  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  when  the  military  and  dvic  glo- 
ries  of  this  period  will  be  still  more  lightly, 
because  more  correctly,  e^timated  than  they 
are  now:  when  the  King,  who  could  make 
war  upon  Holland,  because  he  was  offended 
by  the  device  of  a  burgomaster's  seal,  and 
the  general  who  bumt  d)e  Palatinate  in  cold 
blood,  will  be  looked  upon,  —  with  all  their 
re6nement  and  merit  of  a  certain  kind,  — 
as  belonging  essentially  to  the  same  dass 
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of  semi-barbarians  with  the  Tamerlanes  and 
AttOas,  the  Rolands  and  the  Red  Jackets: 
when  the  Foaquets  and  Colberts  will  be 
oonsidered  as  possessing  a  moral  value  very 
little  higher  Üian  that  of  the  sqnirrels  and 
snakeSy  which  they  not  inappropriately  as- 
snmed  as  their  emblems.  Bat  the  maxims 
of  La  Rochefoacaolt  will  never  lose  their 
point,  nor  the  poetrj  of  Racine  its  charm. 
The  gracefiil  eloquence  of  F^n^lon  will  flow 
for  ever  through  the  pages  of  Telemachus, 


and  the  latest  posteritj  will  listen  with  as 
much  or  even  greater  pleasure  than  their 
contemporaries  to  the  disconrses  of  Bossuet 
and  Massillon.  The  masterly  productions 
of  these  great  men  and  their  illustrious  con- 
temporaries will  perpetuate  to  the  „last  syl- 
lable  of  recorded  time"  the  celebrity  which 
they  originally  conferred  upon  the  period 
when  they  lived,  and  crown  with  a  light  of 
perennial  and  unfading  glory  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV. 


HENRY  ROWE  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

Born  1793. 


SCENERY  OF  LAKE  SÜPERIOR. 

Few  portions  of  America  can  vie  in 
scenic  attractions  with  this  interior  sea.  Its 
size  alone  gives  it  all  the  elements  of  gran- 
dear,  bat  these  have  been  heightened  by 
the  mountain  masses  which  nature  has  piled 
along  its  shores.  In  some  places  these  masses 
consist  of  vast  walls  of  coarse  gray  or  drab 
sandstone,  placed  horizontally  until  they 
have  attained  many  handred  feet  in  height 
above  the  water.  The  action  of  such  an 
immense  liqaid  area,  foroed  against  these 
crambling  walls  by  teropests,  had  caased 
wide  and  deep  arches  to  be  wom  into  the 
solid  stracture  at  their  base,  into  which  the 
billows  msh  with  a  noise  resembling  low 
pealing  thunder.  Bythismeans,  largeareas 
of  the  impending  mass  are  at  length  under- 
mined  and  precipitated  into  the  lake,  leav- 
ing  the  split  and  rent  parts  from  which  they 
have  separated  Standing  like  huge  misshapen 
turrets  and  battlements.  Such  is  the  varied 
coast  called  the  Pictured  Rocks. 

At  other  points  of  the  coast  volcanic 
forces  have  operated ,  lifting  ilp  these  level 
strata  into  positions  nearly  vertical,  and 
leaving  them  to  stand  like  the  leaves  of  an 
open  book.  At  the  same  time,  the  volcanic 
rocks  sent  np  from  below  have  risen  in  high 
moantain  piles.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
things  at  Üie  Porcupine  Mountains. 

The  basin  and  bed  of  this  lake  act  as  a 
vast  geological  mortar,  in  which  the  masses 


of  broken  and  fallen  stones  are  whirled  about 
and  ground  down  tili  all  the  softer  ones, 
such  as  the  sandstones,  are  brought  into  the 
State  of  pure  yellow  sand.  This  sand  is 
driven  ashore  by  the  waves,  where  it  is 
shoved  up  in  long  wreaths  tili  dried  by  the 
sun.  The  winds  now  take  it  up  and  spread 
it  inland,  or  pile  it  immediately  along  the 
coast,  whei*e  it  presents  itself  in  mountain 
masses.  Such  are  the  great  Sand  Dunes  of 
the  Grande  Sables. 

There  are  yet  other  theatres  of  action 
for  this  sublime  mass  of  inland  waters,  where 
it  has  manifested  perhaps  still  more  strongly, 
if  not  so  strikingly,  its  abrasive  powers. 
The  whole  force  of  the  lake,  under  the  im- 
pulse  of  a  north -west  tempest,  is  directed 
against  prominent  portions  of  the  shore, 
which  consist  of  the  black  and  hard  volca- 
nic rocks.  Solid  as  these  are,  the  waves 
have  found  an  entrance  in  veins  of  spar  or 
minerals  of  softer  structure,  and  have  thus 
been  led  inland,  and  tom  up  large  fields  of 
amygdaloid  and  other  rock,  or  left  portions 
of  them  Standing  in  rugged  knobs  or  pro- 
montories.  Such  are  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  the  great  peninsula  of  Keweena,  which 
has  recently  become  the  theatre  of  mining 
Operations. 

When  the  visiter  to  these  remote  and 
boundless  waters  comes  to  see  this  wide  and 
varied  scene  of  complicated  attractions,  he 
is  absorbed  in  wonder  and  astonishment. 
The  eye,  on(je  introduced  to  this  panorama 
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of  waters,  is  never  done  looking  and  admir- 
ing.  Scene  afiter  scene,  diff  after  diff,  Island 
after  Island,  and  vista  after  vista  are  pre- 
sented.  One  daj's  scenes  are  but  the  prelude 
to  another,  and  when  weeks  and  nionths 
have  been  spent  in  picturesque  rambles  along 
its  shores,  the  traveller  has  onlj  to  ascend 
some  of  its  streams-  and  go  inland  to  find 
falls  and  cascades,  and  cataracts  of  the  most 
beautifiil  or  roagnificent  character.  Go  where 
he  will,  there  is  something  to  attract  him. 
Beneath  bis  feet  the  pebbles  are  agates. 
The  water  is  of  the  most  crjstalline  purity. 
The  skj  is  fiUed  at  sunset  with  the  most 
gorgeous  piles  of  douds.  The  air  itself  is 
of  the  pnrest  and  most  inspiriting  kind.  To 
Tisit  such  a  scene  is  to  draw  health  from 
its  purest  fountains,  and  to  revel  in  intel- 
lectual  delights. 


THE  mOQüOIS. 

Looking  aroond  over  the  wide  forests 
and  translucent  lakes  of  New  York,  we 
have  beheld  the  footprints  of  the  lordly 
Iroquois,  crowned  by  the  feathers  of  the 
eagle,  bearing  in  bis  band  the  bow  and  ar- 
rows,  and  scorning  by  the  keen  glances  of 
bis  black  eye,  and  the  lofiiness  of  bis  tread, 
the  very  earth  that  bore  hiro  up.  History 
and  tradition  speak  of  the  story  of  this  an- 
cient  race.  —  They  paint  him  as  a  man  of 
war  —  of  endurance  —  of  indomitable  cou- 
rage  —  of  capadty  to  endure  tortures  with- 
out  complaint  —  of  a  heroic  and  noble  in- 
dependence.  They  teil  us  that  these  pre- 
cincts,  now  waving  with  yellow  com,  and 
smiling  with  villages,  and  glittering  with 
spires,  were  once  vocal  with  their  war  songs, 
and  resounded  with  the  chorusses  of  their 
com  feasts«  We  descry,  as  we  plough  the 
piain,  the  well-chipped  darts  which  pointed 
their  arrows,  and  the  elongated  pestles  that 
crushed  their  maze.  We  exhume  from  their 
obliterated  and  simple  graves  the  pipe  of 
steatite,  in  which  they  srooked,  and  offered 
incense  to  these  deities,  and  the  fragments 
of  the  culinary  vases,  around  which  the  lodge 
drcle  gathered  to  their  forest  meal.  Mounds 
and  trenches  and  ditches  speak  of  the  move- 
ment of  tribe  against  tribe,  and  dimly  shadow 
forth  the  overthrow  of  nations.  There  are 
no  plated  columns  of  marble  —  no  tablets 


of  inscribed  stone  —  no  gates  of  rust-ooated 
brass.  But  the  man  himself  survives  in  bis 
generation.  He  is  a  Walking  statoe  before 
US.  His  looks  and  bis  gestnres  and  his 
language  remain.  And  he  is  himself  an  at- 
tractive  monument  to  be  studied.  Shall  we 
neglect  him  and  his  antiquarian  vestiges, 
to  run  after  foreign  sources  of  intellectual 
study?  Shall  we  toil  amid  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  and  Palmyra,  while  we  have  before 
US  the  monumental  enigma  of  an  unknown 
race?  Shall  philosophical  ardour  expend  it* 
seif  in  searching  after  the  buried  sites  of 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  and  Troy,  while  we 
have  not  attempted,  with  deoent  research, 
to  collect,  arrange,  and  determine  the  lead- 
ing  data  of  our  aboriginal  history  and  an- 
tiquides? . . . 

No  branch  of  the  human  family  is  an 
object  unworthy  of  high  philosophic  inquiry. 
Their  food,  their  language ,  their  arts,  their 
physical  peculiaritics,  and  their  mental  traifis 
are  eaoh  topics  of  deep  interest,  and  sus- 
ceptible  of  being  converted  into  evidenoes 
of  high  importance.  Mistaken  our  Red  Men 
clearly  were,  in  their  theories  and  opinions 
on  many  points.  They  were  wretched  theO' 
logists  and  poor  casuists.  But  not  more  so, 
in  three-fourths  of  their  dogmas,  than  the 
disciples  of  Zoroaster ,  or  Confudus.  They 
were  polytheists  fi"om  their  very  position. 
And  yet,  there  is  a  general  idea,  that  under 
every  form  fhey  acknowledged  but  one  di- 
vine  intelligence  under  the  name  of  the 
Great  Spurit. 

They  paid  their  sacrifices  to  the  imagi- 
nary  and  fantastic  gods  of  the  air,  the  woods 
and  water,  as  Greece  and  Rome  had  done, 
and  done  as  blindly,  before  them.  But  they 
were  a  vigorous,  hardy,  and  brave  off-shoot 
of  the  original  race  of  man.  They  were  ftill 
of  humanities.  They  had  many  qualities  to 
command  admiration.  They  were  wise  in 
Council,  they  were  eloquent  in  the  defenoe 
of  their  rights.  They  were  kind  and  humane 
to  the  weak,  bewildered,  and  friendless. 
Their  lodge-board  was  ever  ready  for  the 
wayfarer.  They  were  oonstant  to  a  proverb 
in  their  professed  friendsbips.  They  never 
forgot  a  kind  act.  Nor  can  it  be  recorded 
to  their  dispraise,  that  they  were  a  terror 
to  their  enemiea.  Their  character  was  formed 
on  the  military  principle,  and  to  aequlre 
distinction  in  this  line,  they  roved  over  half 
the  oontinent. . . . 

But  all  their  efforts  would  have  ended 
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in  disappointmrat  had  it  not  been  fbr  that 
{Hindple  ofoonfederaüon,  which,  atanearlj 
day,  peryaded  their  Councils  and  oonverted 
tham  into  t^  phalanx,  which  no  other  tribe 
oould  successfuUj  penetrate  or  resist  It  is 
this  trait  by  whidi  thej  are  most  distin- 


goished  trom  the  other  hanter  nations  of 
North  America,  and  it  is  to  their  rigid  ad- 
herence  to  the  verbal  compact,  which  bound 
them  together  as  tribes  ^nd  clans,  that  they 
owe  their  present  eelebrity,  and  owed  their 
fonner  power. 


NATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS. 

Born  1807. 


FASfflON  AND  mTELLECT  IN 
NEW  YORK. 


How  to  add  the  genius  of  New  York  to 
the  Society  whick  eaercises  its  gaieiies  and 
hospitalitiee  is  a  problera,  to  the  Solution  of 
which,  as  our  reÄders  know,  we  have  once 
or  twice  put  out  preparatoiy  feelers.  Know- 
ing  as  we  do  that  there  is  resident  in  New 
York  material  for  as  intellectual,  sparkling, 
and  brilHant  a  sodety  as  exists  in  the  world 

—  and  that  this  material  is  wholly  un- 
sou^t,  and  almost  wholly  unrepresented, 
in  the  drdes  most  courted  by  inhabitants 
and  most  seen  by  strangers  —  we  feel  as 
if  the  exceUent  stones,  which  worthily  form 
the  base  of  high  dvilization,  were  being 
forgetfuUy  continued  into  the  superstructure ; 
and  that  it  is  time  to  suggest  the  want,  of 
such  as  are  chiselled,  to  carry  out  the  upper 
design  of  sodal  architecture  —  to  build 
fitly  into  its  oolumns,  and  point  its  pinnades 
and  arches. 

New  Yoric  (we  mention  it  as  a  matter 
of  news)  is  rieh  in  delightful  people.  What 
we  mean  by  „delightful  people'^  cannot  well 
be  Gonveyed  in  one  definition;  buttheymay 
be  loosely  described  as  those  who  ^ink  new 
as  they  talk,  and  do  not  tcik  stale  as  they 
echo  or  remember.  There  are  such  in  all 
professions  —  merchants,  who  slip  Wall- 
street from  their  tongues  and  faces  as  they 
pass  Bleeoker,  going  home  —  lawyers  who 
put  on  and  take  off  'cuteness  and  suspid- 
ousness  with  their  office-ooat  —  politicians 
whose  minds,  though  only  one-eared  for  po- 
litics,  will  open  both  ears  to  anything  dse 

—  freshminded  and  thought-recognizing  men, 
of  every  kind  of  bosiness  —  bot  they  are 


rather  less  fhan  more  valued  by  their  own 
sex  for  being  thus  mach  „above  thdr  busi- 
ness,"  and  there  is  no  recompensing  prefer- 
ence  of  them  (shall  we  say  it?)  by  the  so- 
dety Standards  of  our  ,,fa8hionable  women." 
They  are  a  kind  of  men ,  too ,  who  will  go 
nowhere  „through  a  stooping  door,^'  and 
whom  Society  must  seek.  Consequently  — 
like  the  dasses  formed  aUogetherhj  predom' 
inance  in  intellectual  qualities  —  they  are 
„not  in  sodety." 

We  refer  in  this  last  sentence  to  those 
whose  success  (in  their  pursuit  for  a  live- 
lihood)  depends  on  being  more  gifted  than 
other  men  with  the  rarer  and  higher  facul- 
ties  öi  the  miud  —  artists,  authors,  joumal- 
ists,  architects,  professional  scholars,  and 
musical  and  dramatic  celebrities.  There  are 
enough  of  these  at  any  one  time,  in  New 
York,  to  fumish  every  party  that  is  given 
—  every  circle  that  meets,  in  any  shape  — 
its  fair,  or  European,  proportion  of  taste 
and  intellect  But  the  fashionable  world  is 
almost  entirely  without  „this  little  variety** 
of  dtizen  —  for,  artists,  authors,  joumalists, 
„Stars ,^'  and  that  sort  of  people,  (as  any 
young  lady  with  a  two-thousand-dollar  neok- 
lace  will  teil  you,)  are  „not  in  society." 

It  is  not  that  the  door  is  shut  very  tight, 
by  the  Pocket  Aristocracy,  against  these 
aristocrats  of  the  brain,  but  various  small 
canses  combine  to  keep  it  dosed.  The  mas- 
ter  of  a  new-made  fortune,  for  instance, 
is  very  apt  to  feel,  like  Milton's  Satan,  that 
it  is 

„Bettor  to  mle  in  Hell  than  serve  inHeaven,'* 
and  he  vnllingly  invites  no  dass  of  persons 
to  bis  house,  by  whom  bis  ostentation  will 
be  undervalued,  or  whose  critical  eyes  will 
be   likely  to  see  a  want  of  harmony  be- 
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tween  honse  and  owner.  The  mistress  of  a 
fashionable  house,  on  the  other  band,  is  hj 
HO  means  sure  enough  of  her  position  to 
run  anj  risks ;  and  though  she  is  educated, 
as  her  hnsband  is  not,  and  Tvoold  very  much 
prefer  an  intellectual  man  as  a  chanoe  com- 
panion  in  a  stage  coach,  she  cannot  venture 
to  dull  the  „stylish  air"  of  her  party  by  the 
presence  of  any  one  ill-drest  —  any  one 
that  the  dandies  might  mention  slightingly 
as  one  of  „the  sort  of  people  that  were 
there"  —  nor  any  one  who  does  not  visit 
oertain  families  to  whose  level  she  aspires. 
The  unmarried  daughters  are  very  young, 
and  if  they  have  any  voice  in  the  matter, 
they  prefer  the  best-gloved,  best  waltzing- 
partners,  and  the  beaux  who  are  likeliest 
to  „have  a  team  of  their  own^^  at  Newport 
or  Saratoga. 

These,  and  twenty  other  reasons,  pre- 
vent  intellectual  men  from  being  sovght  by 
the  recognized  Upper  Society  of  New  York ; 
and  as  Intellect  keeps  modestly  back  — 
partly  from  being  able,  usually,  to  make  no 
rötnm  of  hospitality,  and  partly  from  hav- 
ing  too  much  pride  to  run  any  hazard  of 
mortification  —  they  will  not  seek  lY,  as 
Vulgarity  will;  and  the  chances  are,  that 
the  two  Aristocracies  of  Brain  and  Pocket 
will  not,  by  any  „natural  course  of  things" 
come  together,  in  this  our  day  and  gener- 
ation.  -* 

Of  the  two  sides  of  a  door,  the  compar- 
ative  pleasantness  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  opinion ;  and  the  ouiside  of  a  coarse  mil- 
lionaire's  would  be  easily  voted,  by  intel- 
lectual men ,  that  of  the  best  society ,  hut 
that  charming  women,  divine  music,  costly 
flowers  and  lights,  pictures  and  statuary, 
are  on  the  inside^  with  the  Money.  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  of  sense,  that  the  inside  of  a  rieh  man's 
door  is  desirable,  whether  he  is,  or  is  not, 
himself ,  the  drawback  to  its  agreeableness. 
It  is  an  object,  we  presume,  quite  worthy 
of  advocacy  in  print,  to  bring  about  a  free- 
dom  of  the  halls  of  Croesus  to  Intellect ;  to 
open  the  enchantments  of  Wealth  —  the 
treasures  of  Art  which  it  collects,  the  music 
and  perfume  which  it  buys,  and  the  beauty, 
grace  and  polish  which  it  brings  together 
—  to  the  dass  which,  of  these  luxuries, 
has  a  thousand-fold  the  highest  appreciation. 
This  has  been  done  in  other  countries.  It 
should  be  done  in  America  —  though,  in 
our  kaleidoscope  reverses  and  somersets  of 


Position,  the  proper  inflaence  must  bebrought 
perpetually  to  bear  on  men  of  new^made 
respectability  and  fortunes.  But,  let  us  ven- 
ture to  suggest  an  idea  for  the  quicker  pose 
of  the  wanting  fignre  of  Intellect  upon  our 
statue-less  pedestal  of  Wealth. 

Till  the  Society  of  men  and  women  of 
talent  is  more  attractive  than  its  own  — 
or,  at  least,  tili  they  have  graces  and  at- 
tractions,  among  themselves,  that  it  would 
wiliingly  borrow  —  Fashion  will  never 
trouble  itself  to  seek  guests  among  those 
superior  to  itself  by  nature.  What  we  want 
is  what  they  have  in  Paris  —  a  society 
separate  from  fttöhion  — -the  admission  to 
which  would  be  a  compliment  to  the  qua- 
lity  of  a  man  —  which  would  give  its  en- 
tertainments  with  humbler  surroundings, 
but  with  wit,  sparkle,  and  zest  unknown 
to  the  japonicas  and  diamonds  —  a  freer 
society  as  to  etiquette  and  dress  —  and  a 
circle  of  which  the  power  to  contribute  to 
its  pleasure  and  brilliancy  would  be  the 
otherwise  un-catechised  pass.  Vice  and  vi- 
cious  people  need  not  necessarily  belong  to 
this  circle,  as  they  do  possibly  to  tlie  „ar- 
tistic  cirdes"  of  Paris.  Though  the  man- 
ners are  freer  in  these  entertainments  than 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  titled  society,  there 
is  nothing  which  could  offend  propriety; 
and  gaiety  by  this  fireedom  is  but  stripped 
of  its  unmeaning  trammels.  As  we  daid 
before,  New  York  is  rieh  in  delightful  people 
—  just  the  people  for  the  formation  of  a 
rival  aristocracy  of  mind.  There  are  bean- 
tiful,  accomplished  and  gifted  women,  who 
are  known  singly  to  artists  and  anthors, 
joumalists  and  scholars  ;  and  who  would 
come  where  they  might  meet  these  fresh- 
minded  men  —  women  who  at  present  have 
no  sphere  in  which  they  can  shine,  but  who 
are  as  capable,  perhaps,  as  the  most  bril- 
liant  helles  of  society ,  of  the  charming  in- 
terchanges  for  which  the  sex  is  worshipped. 
There  are  dramatic  artists,  musical  stars, 
foreigner»  of  taste,  looking  for  a  society  of 
mind,  critics,  poets,  and  strangers  of  emi- 
nence  from  oÄer  cities  —  all  of  whom 
might  combine  with  the  superior  men  among 
our  lawyers,  merchants  and  politicians,  and 
form  a  new  level  of  intercourse,  of  whidi 
N-ew  York  is  at  this  moment  capable,  and 
which  would  soon  compare  favorably  in  in- 
terest  and  excit^ment ,  with  the  most  fasci* 
nating  circles  abroad. 

To  such  an  arena  for  mind,   taste  and 
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beanty  ovlj  —  we  repeat  —  Fashion  would 
soon  come  and  b^  to  „splinter  a  lance/^ 
and  thos,  by  rivalry  and  not  hy  favor^  might 
the  door  of  Wealth  be  thrown  open  to  those 
saperior  by  nature. 


OPERA  MANNERS, 

AND  DEMBANOR  OF  GENTLEHEN  IN  AMEBICA. 

PoLiTENBSs  to  women  is  an  impulse  of 
nature,  and  Americans  are,  to  women,  the 
politest  nadon  on  earth.  Politeness  of  genüe- 
men  to  each  oiher  is  the  result  of  refine- 
ment  and  good  breeding,  and  American 
gentlemen,  toward  their  own  sex,  are  the 
least  polite  people  in  the  world. 

As  close  as  possible  upon  the  heels  of 
so  disagreeable  a  truth,  let  us  mention  an 
influence  or  two  which  has  helped  to  in* 
crease  or  confirm  the  bad  manners  of  Ame- 
rican men. 

In  the  national  principle  of  get  on  —  with 
ör  tmthout  means  —  but  any  Äotr,  GET  ON  I 
the  art  of  persuasion  has  been  pressed  into 
the  Service  of  business.  It  was  long  ago 
found  out,  in  WalUstreet,  that  politeness 
would  help  to  get  a  note  discounted,  some- 
times  procure  a  credit,  frequently  stave  off 
a  dun.  Being  used  more  by  those  who  had 
such  occasion  for  it  than  by  those  who  ef- 
fected  their  ends  with  good  endorsements 
and  more  substantial  backing,  politeness  has 
gradually  grown  to  be  a  sign  of  a  man  in 
want  of  money.  A  gentlemanly  bow  and 
cordial  smUe  given  to  a  man  in  Wall-street, 
will  induce  him  to  step  round  the  comer 
and  inquire  of  some  friend  as  to  your  credit 

—  taking  your  bow  and  smile  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  demand  for  a  loan. 

Politeness,  again,  has  been  discredited 
in  this  country  by  the  class  of  foreigners 
who  haved  served  as  examples  of  it.  All 
Frenchmen  are  admirably  polite  but  few  of 
the  higher  class  Coming  to  this  country,  | 
French  politeness  has  passed  into  a  usual 
sign  of  a  barber,  a  cook,  or  dancing-master. 

Much  American  rudeness,  too,  grows 
out  of  the  republican  fact  that,  personal  con- 
sequence  being  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion 

—  (regulated  by  no  conrt  precedence,  en- 
tailed  fortune,  or  heraldic  reoord)  —  every 
man  fights  bis  own  Castle  of  dignity,  and 
looks  defiance,   of  oourse,  intp  every  unfa- 


miliar  face  that  approaches.  Politeness  with- 
out  previous  parley  or  some  disarming  of 
reserv«^  is  tacitly  understood  to  be  the  de- 
ference  of  respectful  admiration  or  implied 
inferiority. 

One  other,  though  perhaps  a  less  dis- 
tinct  influence  acting  upon  American  man- 
ners, is  the  peculiar  uncertainty  of  men's 
fortunes  and  positions  in  this  country,  and 
the  natural  snspiciousness  and  caution  which 
are  the  inevitable  consequenoe.  In  such  a 
boiling  pot  of  competition,  with  bubbles 
continually  rising  and  bursting,  the  natu- 
ral instinct  of  seif  preservation  makes  men 
careful  in  whose  rising  they  seem  to  take 
an  interest  Too  much  openness  of  manner 
and  too  free  a  use  of  the  kind  expressions 
of  politeness,  would  result  in  a  man's  being 
too  often  singled  out  for  desperate  applica- 
tions  by  friends  in  need.  A  character  for 
sympathy  and  generosity  is  well  known,  in 
American  valuation ,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
expensive  of  luxuries. 

It  is  true  that  these  causes  of  our  bad 
manners  are  temporary,  and  will  cease  to 
act  as  the  country  refines  and  grows  older; 
but  is  it  not  a  question  worth  asking,  mean- 
time,  whether  the  ultimate  Standard  for  the 
manners  of  American  gentleman  is  not  thus 
permanently  affected?  We  simply  drop  this 
pearl  of  precaution  into  the  vinegar  of  our 
faultfinding. 

To  catalogue  all  the  American  varia- 
tions  from  fordgn  good-breeding,  would  be 
to  write  a  work  on  manners  in  general  — 
(a  subject  upon  which  we  are  very  far  from 
setting  up  our  opinions  as  authority,  and 
for  which  a  book,  and  not  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle,  would  offer  the  proper  space)  —  these 
variations  extending  throughout  all  man- 
ners, as  the  general  discouragement  of  cour- 
tesy  lessens  its  degree  in  every  kind  ofma- 
nifestation.  We  wish ,  just  here ,  to  com- 
ment  on  a  point  or  two  only. 

At  the  Opera ,  if  anywhere  in  a  capital 
like  this,  one  looks  to  find  gentlemen,  and 
buch  good  manners  as  are  conventional  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  the  one  public  amuse- 
ment  which  has  been  selected  as  the  oen- 
tre  for  a  Dress  Exchange  —  a  Substitute 
for  a  general  Drawing-room  —  a  refined 
attraction  which  the  ill-mannered  would  not 
be  likely  to  frequent,  and  aronnd  which  the 
higher  dasses  might  gather,  for  the  easier 
interchange  of  courtesies,  and  for  that  closer 
view  which  aids  the  candidacy  of  acquaint- 
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ance.  To  the  main  object  of  an  Opera, 
music  16,  in  a  certain  sense,  seoondarj; 
and  should  be  considered  as  bat  f§  lesser 
pari  of  the  valne  reoeived  for  the  prioe  of 
an  Opera  ticket. 

A  foreigner  ftanding  against  the  8tair 
railing  of  the  Astor  Place  Opera  lobby, 
between  the  acta,  and  looking  coolly  around 
upon  the  male  crowd,  would  imagine  that 
the  men  were  either  most  intimatelj  acquaint- 
ed,  or  obstinatelj  detennined  not  to  be  ao- 
quainted  at  all  —  there  is  such  an  ntter 
absence  of  anj  form  of  politeness  in  meet- 
ing,  greeting,  parting,  or  passing  hj.  A 
man  in  white  gloves  goes  elbowing  throngh 
the  crowd,  shoving  and  inoommoding  twen- 
tj  people,  without  care  or  hesitation;  an- 
other  knocks  joür  hat  out  of  your  band,  and 
never  dreams  of  picking  it  up  or  begging 
pardon  —  a  third  intrudes  upon  two  who 
are  conversing,  and  perhaps  takes  the  arm 
of  one  and  draws  him  away,  without  the 
slightest  excuse  or  acknowledgment  to  the 
other  lefl  behind  —  a  fourth  is  reminded 
bj  a  polite  foreigner  that  he  is  losing  bis 
handkerchief,  or  that  another  gentleman  is 
beckoning  to  him ,  and  expresses  no  thanks 
in  retum.  There  are  no  polite  phrases  to 
be  overheard ;  no  hats  seen  to  be  lified ;  no 
smiles  of  courtesy  or  indications  of  respect- 
fulness  at  the  greetings  of  older  men;  and 
no  sign  of  the  easy  and  nnconscious  hilari- 
ty  which  marks  a  man  not  on  the  look-out 
for  a  slight  —  none  of  the  features,  in  short, 
which  make  up  the  physiognomy  of  a  well- 
bred  crowd  in  an  Opera-lobby  of  Europe. 

We  confine  onr  remarks  entirely,  as  will 
have  been  noticed,  to  such  politenesses  as 
are  based  on  kindness  and  good  feeling. 
We  do  not  think  any  one  countr/s  customs 
are  a  law  for  another,  in  the  decision  of 
such  qnestions  as  whether  a  gentleman  may 
wear  colonred  gloves  at  the  Opera,  or  viöit 
a  lady's  box  in  a  frod^-coat     Such  trifles 


regolate  themselves.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  a  distinctly  American  school  <^  good 
manners,  in  which  all  ueteless  etiquettes 
were  thrown  aside,  but  every  politeness 
adopted  or  invented  which  could  promote 
sensiUe  and  easy  exchanges  of  good  will 
and  sodabüity.  We  have  neither  time  nor 
Space  to  say  more  of  this,  but  will  dose 
with  the  mention  of  one  very  needfnl  and 
proper  Operatic  etiquette,  which  is  either 
nnknown  or  wholly  disregarded  by  most  of 
the  frequenters  of  Astor  Place. 

An  Opera -box  is  not  a  place  for  long 
conversations ,  or  for  monopoly  of  a  lady's 
Society.  Even  the  gentleman  who  has  the 
best  Claim  to  exdusive  occupancy  (from  ac- 
knowledged  precedence  in  favor) ,  commits 
an  indeücacy  in  prodaiming  bis  privilege 
by  nsing  it  in  public  The  Opera  is  a  place 
for  greetings,  remindings,  exchanges  of  the 
compliments  of  acquaintanceship ,  explain- 
ings  of  preventions  or  absences,  making 
of  slight  engagements  —  for  the  regulating 
and  putting  to  right  of  the  slighter  wheels 
in  the  complicated  machinery  of  sodety.  It 
is  a  labor-saving  invention  of  fashionable 
life  —  for  the  twenty  social  purposes  achiev- 
ed  in  one  evening  at  the  Opera,  and  by 
which  acquaintance  is  kept  up  or  furthered, 
would  require  almost  as  many  separate  calls 
at  the  residences  of  the  ladies.  It  is  upon 
these  grounds,  doubtless,  that  was  first  bas- 
ed the  common  European  etiquette  of  which 
we  speak  vie.  :  —  that ,  after  occupying  a 
seat  in  a  lad/s  Opera  box  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes ,  the  occupant  gives  it  up  at  the  ap* 
proach  of  another  of  the  lady^a  acquainUmces^ 
unless  his  rising  fVom  the  seat  is  prevented 
by  her  express  wish  to  the  eontrary.  Hus- 
bands  and  brothers  are  inchided  in  this 
place -giving  compulsion,  for  the  best  of 
wives  require  some  variety  to  domestic  bliss, 
and  ladies  come  to  the  Opera  to  pay  dues 
which  they  owe  to  sodety  and  acquaintance. 
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MOORE. 


PoETBY  seems  as  capricions  in  her  alli- 
ances  as  opinion.  She  is  as  frequenüy  wed- 
ded  to  gladness  as  to  gloom«  When  we 
recall  the  fortunes  and  character  of  her  vo- 
taries,  it  seems  impossible  that  an  element 
so  peculiar  should  co-exist  with  snch  oppo- 
site  tendendes  of  mind  and  traits  of  feeling. 
Like  the  mysterious  oombinations  of  light, 
which  yields  a  verdant  gloom  to  the  cy- 
press,  and  a  ro6j  hue  to  the  doud,  with 
one  lucent  efflaenoe  produdng  innumerable 
tints ,  the  spirit  of  poetiy  assimilates  with 
every  yariety  of  human  sentiroent,  from  the 
deepest  shadows  of  misanthropy  to  the 
freshest  bloom  of  delight  She  elevated  the 
Stern  will  of  Dante  into  grandeur,  and  soft- 
ened  the  passion  of  Laura's  lover  into 
grace.  In  some  bnoyant  child  of  the  south, 
she  appears  like  a  playful  nymph,  crowned 
with  roses;  and  breathes  over  a  northem 
harp  like  an  autumn  wind  sighing  through 
a  forest  of  pines.  She  brooded  with  melan- 
choly  wildness  over  the  soul  of  Byron,  and 
scattered  only  Towers  in  the  path  of  Me- 
tastasio.  Altemately  she  wears  the  compla- 
Cent  smile  of  an  Epicurean  and  the  oold 
frown  of  a  stoic.  Now  she  seems  a  bless- 
ing,  and  now  a  bane;  inspires  one  with 
heroism,  and  enervates  another  with  delight; 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  ocean,  way- 
wardly  heaving  a  hapless  barque,  and  again 
wears  the  semblance  of  a  peaceful  stream, 
in  whose  dear  w^aters  the  orbs  of  heaven 
seem  to  slumber.  Thus  poetry  foUows  the 
universal  law  of  contrast ,  and  is  true  to 
the  phases  of  life.  She  not  only  reflects  the 
different  Orders  of  character,  but  the  change- 
ful  moods  of  each  individnal;  appeals 
to  every  dass  of  sympathies,  and  adapts 
herseif  to  every  peculiarity  of  experience. 
She  has  an  echo  for  our  glee,  and  an  ac- 
companiment  for  our  sadness ;  she  can  exalt 
the  reverie  of  the  philosopher,  and  gloriiy 
the  lover's  dreams ;  kneel  witL  the  devont, 


and  swell  the  mirth  of  the  banquet;  atuna 
the  solemn  hannony  of  a  Milton,  and  the 
melodious  sweetness  of  a  Moore. 

With  the  prevailing  thoughtfulness  that 
belongs  to  British  poetiy,  it  is  striking  to 
contrast  the  brilliancy  of  Moore.  He  seems 
to  bring  the  vivadous  and  kindly  genius  of 
bis  country,  with  an  honest  and  cheerful 
pride,  into  the  more  stately  ranks  of  theEng- 
lish  minstrels.  His  sparkling  conceits  and 
sentimental  luxury  have  a  southem  flavour. 
They  breathe  of  pleasure.  Even  when  pa- 
thetic  their  inflnence  is  the  same,  for  grief 
is  robbed  of  its  poignancy  and  soothed  into 
peace.  The  severily  of  thought,  the  strain 
of  high  exdtement,  the  tumult  of  passion, 
are  alike  avoided.  We  are  not  carried  to 
the  misty  heights  of  contemplation,  nor  along 
the  formal  paths  of  detail;  but  are  left  to 
saunter  through  balmy  meadows  or  repose  in 
delidous  groves.  If  sometimes  a  painful 
idea  is  evolved,  a  musical  rhyme  or  bright 
image  at  once  harmonizes  the  picture.  We 
are  seldom  permitted  to  realise  the  poem^  so 
constantly  is  maintained  the  idea  of  the  aong. 
An  impression  such  as  the  voluntary  nuro- 
bers  of  the  troubadour  convey,  like  the  over- 
flowing  of  a  lightspme  yet  imaginative  spi- 
rit, continually  pervades  us.  No  wrestling 
with  the  great  mysteries  of  being,  no  stu- 
died  attempts  to  reach  the  height  of  some 
„great  argument,"  characterize  the  song  of 
Moore,  but  a  melodious  dalliance  with  me- 
mory  and  hope,  a  gay  or  pensive  flight  above 
the  toilsome  and  the  actual  into  the  free 
domain  of  romance.  With  all  these  attrac- 
tions ,  the  poetry  of  Moore  is  in  no  small 
degree  artifidal.  The  highest,  as  well  as 
the  most  touching  song,  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  Springs  warmly  from  the  poet's  life 
and  emoUons.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
case  with  many  of  the  efiusions  of  the  bard 
of  Erin ;  on  the  other  band,  we  frequently 
meet  in  bis  pages  with  gems  brought  from 
afar,  beauties  that  obviously  have  been  gar- 
nered,  rather  ihan  naturally  suggested.  Lal- 
la  Bookh,  for  instance,  is  the  result  of  the 
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anthor's  gleanings  aniid  the  traditions  and 
natural  history  of  tbe  East.  His  treasnres 
are  iised,  indeed,  with  consummate  skill, 
and  no  process  bat  the  meditative  workings 
of  a  glowing  mind  conld  have  blended  them 
into  pictures  of  such  radiant  beauty.  Still, 
it  18  well  to  feel  the  distinction  which  ob- 
tains  between  the  poetry  of  the  artist  and 
the  poetry  of  the  man.  It  argues  no  ordi- 
nary  facility  and  creatiyeness ,  for  a  min- 
strel  to  deliberately  plan  a  work,  as  an  ar- 
chitectdoes  a  temple;  andthen,  having  col» 
lected  the  materials  of  the  fabric,  proceed 
to  rear  a  harmonious  and  delightful  structure. 
But  there  is  a  process  in  the  art  more  di- 
vine  than  this.  It  is  that  of  the  bard  who 
obeys,  like  a  prophet,  the  call  of  inspira- 
tion,  utters  chiefly  what  his  own  heart  pleads 
to  express,  and  throws  into  his  poem  the 
sincere  teachings  of  his  inmost  life.  In  such 
poetiy  there  is  a  spell  of  no  transient  power. 
It  comes  home  to  our  highest  experience. 
It  is  eminently  suggestive.  Like  the  echo 
of  the  mountains,  it  is  fuU  of  lofly  intima- 
tions.  To  this  species  of  poetry  Moore  has 
but  sUghtly  contributed.  His  general  tone 
is  comparatively  superficial.  Fancy  is  his 
great  characteristic.  This  is  the  quality 
which  gives  such  a  sparkling  grace  to  his 
verse.  Like  the  coruscations  of  frost  -  work 
and  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  his  fan- 
ciful  charms  play  around  and  fascinate  ns; 
they  give  a  zest  to  the  passing  hour,  and 
kindle  bright  illusions  in  the  monotonous 
circuit  of  existence;  but  they  seldom  beam 
with  the  serene  and  enduring  light  of  the 
Stars.  Moore  is  too  much  the  creature  of 
social  and  fashionable  life  to  attain  the 
highest  ränge  of  Parnassus.  He  is  neces- 
sarily,  to  some  degree,  conventional.  His 
associations  rarely  transcend  the  present 
and  prevailing  in  thought  In  the  Vale  of 
Cashmere  he  does  not  forget  the  „mirror,'^ 
and  amid  the  „light  of  other  days/^  his 
memory  is  busy  with  the  ,,banquet  hall.^^ 
Moore  espedally  deserves  the  title  of  ac- 
oomplished.  He  is  no  rough  ploughman, 
with  nothing  but  the  hills  and  firraament, 
a  rustic  charmer  or  a  crushed  daisy,  to 
awaken  his  muse;  he  is  no  discontented 
peer,  seeking  in  foreign  ad  venture  freedom 
from  social  shackles;  but  a  cordial  gentle* 
man,  ever  ready  with  his  pleasant  repartee 
and  his  graceful  song.  He  appears  toequal 
advantage  at  the  literary  dinner  and  in  the 
fashionable  drawing  -  room ;     as    a   guide 


through  the  delicious  labyrinths  of  oriental 
romance,  and  a  oompanion  at  the  festive 
board;  as  a  poet,  a  fh'end,  and  a  man  of 
the  World.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  bom  to  omament  as  well  as  to  de- 
light;  to  give  a  new  grace  to  pleasure  and 
an  imaginative  glow  to  social  life.  There 
is  room  for  constant  discrimination  in  estim« 
ating  Moore.  He  has  written  a  mass  of 
Verses  which  are  of  temporary  interest,  and 
of  so  little  merit  that  we  cannot  choose  but 
wonder  that  he  should  annex  them  to  his 
more  finished  productions.  ,  J^alla  Rookh^^ 
and  the  ,,Loves  of  the  Angels'^  are  the  best 
of  his  long  oompositions ,  and  of  these  the 
beautiful  episode  of  „Paradise  and  the  Peri^^ 
bears  the  most  brilh'ant  traoes  of  his  genlus. 
His  fame,  however,  will  doubtless  rest  even- 
tually  on  the  „Melodies.^^  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  so  many  evidences  of  hasty  and 
casual  impressions,  at  once  immature  and 
injudicious,  should  appear  among  the  gems 
of  such  a  minstrel.  His  notices  of  this 
country,  for  instance,  founded  on  the  most 
meagre  Observation ,  are  scarcely  worthy  o! 
a  liberal  mind;  and  had  the  poet  consden- 
tiously  examined  the  causes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  failure  of  the  Neapolitans,  he  would 
not.  have  had  the  heart  to  write  of  a  people 
so  much  ,,more  sinned  against  than  sinning,^* 
so  cruel  an  anathema  as,  „Ay,  down  to 
the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are.^ 
The  metaphors  of  this  poet^admirably  illus- 
trate  his  power  of  fancy,  indicated  in  the 
felicitous  comparison  of  natural  facts  to  mo- 
ral  qualities.  In  one  of  his  dinner  Speeches, 
complimenting  his  hearers  on  their  supe- 
riority  to  party  malevolence,  he  says  their 
„noble  natures,  in  the  worst  of  times,  would 
come  out  of  the  confiict  of  public  opinion, 
like  pebbles  out  of  the  ocean,  more  smooth 
and  more  polished  by  the  very  agitation  in 
which  they  had  been  revolving.'^  And  on 
the  same  oocasion,  speaking  of  Byron's  dis- 
Position  „to  wander  only  among  the  ruins 
of  the  heart,"  he  says  that  „like  the  ehest- 
nut  tree  that  grows  best  in  volcanic  soils, 
he  luxuriates  most  where  the  confiagration 
of  passion  has  left  its  mark.^^  Joyful  mo- 
ments  in  the  midst  of  misery  he  compares  to 

„those  verdant  spots  that  bloom 

Around  the  crater's  buming  lips, 
Sweetening  the  very  edge  of  doom." 

Among  numerous  similar  examples  are  the 
foUowing: 
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J[n  every  glance  tfaere  broke,  withont  control*  I 
The  flasbes  of  a  brigbt  but  troubled  soul, 
^bere  sensibility  stul  wildly  played, 
Like  lightning  round  the  ruins  ü  had  made," 
„Ob,  colder  tban  tbe  wind  that  freezes 

Foants,  tbat  but  now  in  sunsbine  played, 
Ib  tbat  coD^ealing  pang  wbicb  seizes 

Tbe  trusting  bosom  wben  betrayed.*^ 

„to  see 

Tbose  Tirtuous  eyes  forever  turned  on  me 
And  in  their  ligbt  re-cbastened  silently, 
Like  ihe  siained  weh  that  whitens  in  the  sun, 
GrotD  pure  hy  being  purely  shone  upon,^^ 

Music  18  a  great  element  of  Moore's  poetry. 
How  few  bave  succeeded  so  well  in  soften- 
ing  tbe  Teutonic  jar  of  our  langnage,  and 
giving  a  flow  to  the  verse  and  a  cadence 
to  tbe  rhythra,  like  the  liquid  tongues  of 
south?  And  wbat  an  ineffable  cbarm  has 
the  melody  given  to  bis  song!  He  com- 
pares  bis  verses  to  „flies  preserved  in  am- 
ber." So  beguiling  is  the  greater  portion 
of  tbe  mnsic  that  we  can  scarcely  give  a 
calm  examination  to  the  poems  with  which 
it  is  indissolubly  associated.  In  tbis  respect 
Moore  enjoys  a  signal  advantage.  There  is 
an  anecdote  of  an  ancient  dame  wbo  refused 
to  sanction  tbe  publication  of  her  deceased 
partner's  serroons,  ,,because  they  couldn't 
print  the  tone  with  them."  In  poetry,  how 
nincb  depends  upon  the  reader's  tone^  both 
of  voice  and  of  mind !  How  manj  noble 
pieces  of  verse  slumber  in  obscurity  for 
want  of  an  oral  interpreter!  Elocutionary 
skill  has  revealäd  beailties  in  poetry  of 
wbicb  even  the  author  never  dreamed.  Tbe 
sweetest  of  Moore^s  effusions  are  allied  to 
deb'gbtful  music.  Sense  and  soul  are  simul- 
taneously  addressed,  and  perhaps  no  modern 
bard  has  been  more  widely  feli  as  well  as 
acknowledged  to  be  a  poet.  In  tbe  gay  sa- 
loon,  on  the  lonely  sea,  from  the  lips  of 
tbe  lady  and  tbe  peasant,  the  Student  and 
tbe  sailor,  the  lover  and  tbe  hero,  how  often 
have  breathed  such  airs  as  „The  Meet- 
ing of  the  Waters,"  „Love*s  Young 
Dream,"  „Come  rest  in  tbis  bosom,"  „Oft  in 
tbe  Stilly  Night,"  „Come,  ye  Disconsolate," 
„Sound  tbe  Loud  Timbrel,"  „Mary's  Tears," 
and  others  as  familiär  in  bower  and  ball. 
Thousands  have  responded  to  tbe  sentiment 
of  Byron : 

„Were't  tbe  last  drop  in  tbe  well, 

As  I  gasped  upon  tbe  brink, 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  feil, 

'T  is  to  thee  tbat  I  woold  drink. 

,Jn  tbat  water,  as  tbis  wine, 
Tbe  libation  I  would  pour 


Sboold  be  —  Peace  to  tbine  and  mine, 
And  a  bealtb  to  thee^  Tom  Moore!** 

Tbere  is  certainly  something  real  and  grate- 
fiil  in  such  fame,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
tbat  Moore  dedares  be  has  no  idea  of  poe- 
try, disconnected  witb  music. 

The  national  associations  connected  witb 
tbe  poetry  of  Moore  greatly  enbance  its 
attractions.  As  tbe  bard  of  a  depressed  but 
noble  people,  wbose  sufierings  are  only 
equalled  by  tbeir  beartiness  and  hardibood, 
be  Claims  universal  sympathy.  We  cannot 
but  remember  tbat  bis  strains  breatbe  of  a 
land  so  lovely  and  so  impoverisbed  tbat  it 
has  been  aptly  called  Paradise  Lost.  In 
tbose  touching  melodies  wbicb  seem  to  em- 
balm  tbe  fresh  soul  of  Erin  in  tbe  days  cf 
her  strength,  wbat  feqrent  appeals  are  tbere 
to  every  loyal  and  benevolent  heart  I  Indeed 
tbe  very  fact  of  gathering  from  tbe  cotter*s 
fireside,  from  moor  and  Valley  and  seques- 
tered  glen,  tbe  wild  and  melting  notes  of 
old  Irisb  song,  and  wedding  them  to  tbe 
language  of  modern  refinement,  strikes  us 
as  one  of  tbe  most  romantic  enterprises  of 
modern  poetry.  If  an  Italian  painting,  a 
Moorish  fountain  and  an  Egyptian  pynimid 
affect  US,  as  the  surviving  and  beautiful  me- 
morials  of  a  nation's  better  day,  how  mucb 
more  sbould  we  recognize  the  eloquent  and 
simple  music  of  a  distant  era,  in  wbicb  tbe 
glow  of  love,  patriotism  and  grief  is  yet 
warm  and  tbrilling!  Not  less  in  bis  per- 
sonal traits  tban  bis  muse  does  Moore  illus- 
trate  his  country ;  bis  patriotism ,  convivial 
talents  and  kindly  feelings  are  equallycbar- 
acteristic.  As  the  populär  bard  of  Ireland, 
bis  Position  is  singularly  desirable.  He  is 
not  lost  in  a  crowd  of  versifiers  and  asso- 
ciated  witb  a  local  school,  but  strikes  tbe 
imagination  as  tbe  pootical  representative 
of  a  great  and  unfortunate  nation.  Witb 
the  groans  tbat  echo  from  her  afflicted  shores 
his  notes  of  fancy  and  feeling  mingle,  to 
remind  us  of  the  high  and  warm  traits 
of  the  Irisb  heart,  and  of  the  flowers  of 
gen  ins  still  blooming  amid  tbe  gloomofber 
distress.    Well  may  be  sing  -r- 

„Dear  barp  of  my  country!  in  darkness  I  found 
tbee! 
Tbe  cold  cbain  of  silence  bad  bung  o'er  tbee 
long, 
Wben  proudly,  my  own  Island  barp  I  I  unbound 
thee. 
And  gave  all  tby  cbords  to  ligbt,   freedom 
and  Bong!** 
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ON  SHAKSPEARE'8  FEMALE  CHAR- 
ACTEBS. 


In  nothing,  perhap3,  does  Shakspeare  so 
deeply  and  divinely  touch  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity,  as  in  the  representation  of  woman. 
Next  to  the  Bible,  Shakspeare  is  the  best 
friend  and  benefactor  of  womankind  thathas 
yet  appeared  on  our  earth;  for,  next  to  the 
Bible,  he  has  done  most  towards  appreciat- 
ing  what  woman  is,  and  towards  instruct- 
ing  her  what  she  should  be.  His  writings 
contain  at  once  the  reftlity  and  the  apotheosis 
of  womanhood.  The  incomparable  depth, 
and  delicacy,  and  truthfulness,  with  which 
he  has  exhibited  the  female  character,  are 
worth  more  than  all  the  lectures  and  essays 
on  social  morality  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Many  think  Shakspeare's  female  charac- 
ters  inferior  to  his  characters  of  men. 
Doubtless,  in  some  respects,  they  are  so; 
they  would  not  be  female  characters  if  they 
were  not:  but  then  in  other  respects  they 
are  superior;  they  are  inferior  in  the  same 
sort  as  she  is  superior  to  him.  The  people 
in  qnestion  probably  cannot  see  how  woman 
can  equal  man ,  without  becoming  man ,  or 
how  she  can  differ  from  him  without  being 
inferior  to  him.  In  other  words,  equality 
with  them  involves  identity,  and  is  there- 
fore  incompatible  with  suboi'dination ,  and 
runs  directly  into  Substitution ;  and  such,  in 
truth,  is  the  kind  of  equality  which  has 
been  of  late  so  frequently  and  so  excruciat- 
ingly  inculcated  upon  us.  On  this  ground, 
woman  cannot  be  made  equal  with  man, 
except  by  unsexing  and  tinsphering  her ;  — 
a  thing  which  Shakspeare  was  just  as  far 
from  doing  as  nature  is.  To  say,  then, 
that  Shakspeare's  women,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  are  inferior  to  his  men, 
is  merely  to  say  they  are  women,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  not  men,  as  he  meant  they 
should  not  be,  and  as  we  have  reason  to 
rejoice  they  are  not.  The  truth  is,  Shakspeare 
knew  very  well  (and  it  is  a  pity  some 
people  do  not  leam  the  same  thing  from 
him  or  some  other  source)  that  equality  and 
diversity  do  by  no  means  neoossarily  exclude 
one  another;  and  that,  consequently ,   the 


sexes  can  stand  or  sit  on  the  same  levdi 
without  Standing  in  each  other's  shoes,  or 
sitting  in  each  other's  seats.  If,  indeed,  he 
had  not  known  this,  he  could  not  have 
given  US  charficters  of  either  sex,  but  only 
wretched  and  disgusting  medlies  and  cari- 
catures  of  both ,  such  as  some  people ,  it  is 
thought,  are  in  danger  of  becoming. 

How  nicely,  on  the  one  band,  ShfÜLspeare 
has  discriminated  between  things  really  dif- 
ferent,  so  as  to  embody,  in  all  cases,  the 
soul  of  womanhood  without  a  partide  of 
effeminacy;  and  how  perfectly,  on  the  other 
band,  he  has  reconcUed  the  most  seemingly 
incompatible  things,  pouring  into  tiie  female 
character  all  the  intellectual  energy  and  dig- 
nity  of  the  other  sex,  without  expelling  or 
obscuring,  in  the  least  degree,  the  essence 
of  womanhood ;  and  endowing  the  character 
of  man  with  all  the  gentleness  and  tender- 
ness  of  woman,  without  injuring  or  abating 
a  jot  of  its  essential  manliness:  -r  these 
things,  as  they  are  among  the  hardest  tasks 
of  genius ,  so  they  are  among  the  highest 
perfections  of  his  works.  How  to  modify 
the  same  quality  by  the  differences  of  sex, 
instead  of  identifying  the  sexes  by  the  same 
quality;  and  how  to  make  it  appear  the 
same  quality  all  the  while  it  is  borrowing 
a  difference  from  the  character  in  which  it 
appears ;  this,  truly,  is  a  thing  which  a  little 
less  than  Shakspeare's  genius  could  not  per- 
form at  all,  but  which  it  seems  to  have  re- 
quired  nothing  more  than  his  genius  to  per- 
form in  the  utmost  perfection. 

For  example,  few  characters  in  Shakspeare 
are  more  truly  or  more  deeply  intelligent 
than  Portia,  in  the  Merchant  ofVenice.  In 
her  judge-like  gravity  and  dignity  of  deport- 
ment;  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  her 
legal  knowledge;  in  the  depth  and  appro- 
priateness  of  her  moral  reflections;  in  Üie 
luminous  order,  the  logical  coherence,  and 
the  eloquent  transparency  of  her  thoughtn, 
she  almost  rivals  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
himself.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  most 
reverend  and  learned  Council  in  Christendom, 
bow  before  her  decisions  as  the  wisest  judge 
and  profoundest  lawyer  of  the  age.  And 
yet  to  US  who  are  in  the  secret  of  her  sex, 
all  the  proprieties,  the  indefinable,  inward 
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hannonies  of  the  character^  are  perfectly 
preserved ;  and  the  pure,  sweet  divineness  of 
womanhood  seems  au  the  while  to  irradiateand 
consecrate  thedress  in  which  sheisdisguised. 

Shakspeare  had  occasion  in  severalother 
instances,  in  Julia,  Viola,  Rosalind,  and 
Imogen,  to  exhibit  females  in  the  most  del- 
icate  and  trying  situations  in  which  they 
could  possibly  be  placed;  namely,  in  assum- 
ing  the  habit  and  personating  the  character 
of  the  other  sex,  How  to  do  this  so  that 
they  shonld  maintain  in  the  highest  integiity 
all  the  essential  proprieties  of  their  sex ,  to 
U8  who  know  it,  without  awakening  the 
least  suspicion  of  it  in  those  from  whom 
they  wish  to  conceal  it,  b  a  problem  that 
may  -well  seem  almost  impossible  to  be 
solved ;  yet  Shakspeare  has  so  done  it  in  all 
cases,  that  we  can  hardly  see  how  the  ap- 
propriate  graces  of  their  characters,  even  as 
females,  could  be  developed  in  any  other 
way.  It  IS  the  inward  charm  of  female 
honour  and  modesty  triumphing  over  out- 
ward difficulties  and  rising  above  them,  in- 
stead  of  sacrificing  or  surrendering  itself  to 
them ;  as  true  greatness  enhances  itself  and  be- 
coroes  the  more  conspicuous  by  surmounting 
the  obstacles  that  try  to  impede  it.  The  char- 
acters everywhere  exemplify  the  innate  dig- 
nity  of  womanhood  shining  out  the  more 
clearly  for  the  disguise  in  which  they  are 
forced  to  hide  it;  the  irresistible  grace  of 
what  Spenser  calls  feminitee,  transforming 
the  Tery  impurities  it  meets  with  into 
beauty  and  sweetness,  as  fire  tums  pitch  into 
light.  With  such  matchless  decorum  and 
delicacy  is  the  whole  conducted,  that  the 
characters,  or  rather  persons,  descend  with- 
out  the  least  degradation;  and,  while  mov- 
ing  our  sympathies  most  deeply,  they  in 
no  wise  lose  our  respect ;  nay,  the  sacredness 
of  female  honour  and  innocence  seems  but 
the  more  avrful  and  inviolable  for  the  un- 
natural straits  into  which  they  are  driven. 

Some  of  the  poet's  female  characters  even 
violate  still  further  the  outward  proprieties 
of  their  sex ,  and  to  the  still  further  heigh- 
teningy  if  possible,  of  its  inward  harmo- 
nies.  They  appear  as  wooers,  follow- 
ing  and  serving  in  disguise  the  objects  of 
their  afRsctions«  Here,  in  the  words  of 
Lamb,  „the  ordinary  rules  of  courtship  are 
reyersed,  the  habitual  feeb'ngs  crossed.  Yet 
with  such  exquisite  address  is  the  dangerous 
subject  handled,  that  their  forwardness  loses 
them  no  honour ;  delicacy  dispenses  with  its 


laws  in 'their  favour;  and  nature,  in  their 
cases  alone,  seems  delighted  to  suffer  a  sweet 
violation."  „Such  wonders,**  says  this 
flower  of  critics,  „true  poetry  and  passion 
can  do,  to  bestow  grace  and  dignity  on 
subjects  which  naturally  seem  insusceptible 
of  them.^  In  all  this  it  seems  as  if  the 
sweetly  constituted  mind  of  Shakspeare  could 
not  endure  to  harbour  an  ugly  thought  or 
impure  meditation,  and  in  its  instinctive 
pious  awe  of  womanhood  tumed  all  that  it 
touched  into  images  of  virtue  and  loveliness. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  the  only  dra- 
matists  vrithin  my  knowledge,  who,  in  at- 
tempts  of  this  sort .  have  at  all  approached 
Shakspeare,  and  they  could  not  have  done 
it,  had  he  not  first  shown  them  how;  for 
even  their  partial  suocess  is  plainly  due  to 
bis  example.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that 
they,  together  with  Ford  and  Massinger, 
tried  generally  to  rival  Shakspeare  in  the 
representation  of  woman.  They  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  put  the  sun  and 
moon  in  their  pockets  I  The  transparent 
beauty  of  their  female  characters  often  stri- 
kes  US,  indeed,  with  cold  admiration.  In 
their  unnatural  faultlessness,  however,  they 
seem,  for  most  part,  little  but  modified  re- 
petitions  of  each  other.  And  they  fail  to 
engage  our  sympathies,  because  we  cannot 
help  feeling  äiat  their  angelic  transparency 
results  from  their  having  no  human  blood 
m  them.  Even  in  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
character,  they  are  several  grades  below 
Shakspeare's  women ;  yet  they  have  not  a 
hundredth  part  the  warm,  breathing,  flesh- 
and-blood  reality  of  bis.  The  truth  is,  these 
authors  could  not  ünould  the  pure  breath  of 
heaven  and  the  clay  of  humanity  into  the 
same  being,  so  that  the  two  should  „cohere 
semblably  together.^  They  could  produce 
the  beautiful;  they  could  produce  the  true; 
could  even  keep  up  a  sort  of  innocent, 
agreeable  flirtation  between  truth  and  beauty, 
but  they  could  not  marry  and  mould  them 
together;  could  not  exhibit  them  „in  mutual 
love  and  honour  joined.^  In  a  word ,  they 
had  not  the  genius  to  embody  the  ideal  in 
the  real.  Of  course,  therefore,  their  best 
conoeptions  have  little  power  to  raise  us; 
for  to  do  this,  the  ideal  must  lay  hold  of  us 
through  the  real.  They  often  soar,  indeed, 
to  a  considerable  height;  but,  in  their  com- 
parative  littieness,  they  beoome  invisible  to 
our  mortal  sight  almost  as  soon  as  they  get 
above  us.    The  moment  they  consent  to 
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abide  with  ns  on  the  firm  earth,  and  work 
with  the  gennine  fiesh  and  blood  of  human- 
itj,  the  inherent  impurity  of  their  genius 
breaks  out  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do,  even 
with  the  help  of  Shakspeare's  Instructions. 

This  18  strikinglj  evinced  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  one  instance,  where  they 
have  manifestly  undertaken  to  Imitate  Shak- 
speare  in  one  of  bis  divinest  creations.  The 
Jailor's  Daughter  in  the  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men,  is  undeniably  an  attempted  iroitation 
of  Ophelia.  So  evident,  indeed,  is  the  Imi- 
tation, that  some  have  supposed  Shakspeare 
himself  must  have  had  a  band  in  it ;  a  sup- 
position  amply  refuted  by  the  very  fact  of 
its  being  an  Imitation;  for  Shakspeare  was 
never  known  to  attempt  an  Imitation  or  re- 
petition  of  himself;  and  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  as  incapable  of  doing  so  as  na- 
ture  herseif  is,  or  as  others  are  ofno<  doing 
it.  The  Jailor's  Daughter,  however,  b,  in 
some  respects,  a  truly  wonderful  creation, 
and  certainly  evinces  a  portion  of  Shakspeare's 
power;  but  of  bis  purity  not  a  jot.  As  in 
the  case  of  Ophelia ,  owerwhelming  calami- 
ties,  uniting  with  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ed  love,  drive  the  Jailor's  Daughter  into  in- 
sanity,  and  into  that  dreadfulest  and  aw- 
fulest,  but  nameless  infirmity  of  the  female 
character  when  bereft  of  reason.  Upon  this 
circumstance  the  authors  dwell  with  ap- 
parent  delight ,  and  seem  to  revel  in  expos- 
ing and  exaggerating  the  sacred  weakness 
and  wretchedness  of  the  victim.  When 
sinking  under  this  most  pitiable  and  heart- 
rending  calamity,  —  a  calaraity  which  na- 
ture  almost  instinctively  shrinks  from  con- 
templating,  —  and  when  the  poor  creature 
seems  deserted  by  heaven  and  earth,  or 
rather,  as  if  her  soul  had  been  taken  back 
to  heaven  while  the  life  yet  remained  in  the 
body,  their  innate  impurity  seems  to  exult 
ih  its  shameless  and  impious  sacrilege  on 
this  soul-forsaken  husk  of  womanhood. 

How  differently  did  Shakspeare  handle 
this  awfiil  subject!  With  inexpressible  de- 
licacy  of  soul,  and  like  some  protecting 
spirit  of  humanity,  sent  to  guard  its  sa- 
credest  possession  from  unholy  eyes  and  ir- 
reverent  hands,  he  barely  hints  the  awful 
infirmity,  just  enough  to  move  our  deepest 
and  tenderest  sympathies;  and  then  draws 
the  veil  of  silenoe  over  it,  as  if  an  angel 
had  that  instant  whispered  to  him,  that 
such  sorrows  were  too  sacred  for  human 
eyes,  or  even  human  thoughts,  and  should 


be  left  to  Him  who  alone  can  suflficiently 
pity  and  efiectually  relieve  them.  The  truth 
is,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  though  worthy, 
perhaps,  as  Lamb  says,  to  be  called  a  sort 
of  inferior  Shakspeares,  were,  however, 
fallen  Shakspeares.  Whatever  of  bis  geniüs 
abode  in  them,  had  been  shom  of  its  moral 
beams;  and  if,  with  some  yestiges  of  iU 
original  brightness,  it  seemed  not  less,  it 
certainly  seemed  not  more  than  an  archangei 
ruined.  Indeed,  for  innate,  unconscious 
purity  of  soul,  we  need  not  look  for  Shak- 
speare's  parallel  in  literature.  In  this  re- 
spect,  as  in  respect  of  genius  itself ,  he  is 
like  the  sun  in  the  heaven s,  alone  and  un- 
approachable. 

Coleridge  says ,  the  excellence  of  Shak- 
speare's  women  consists  in  their  want  of 
character;  and  that  Pope's  expression,  „most 
women  have  no  character  at  all,^  though 
intended  for  satire,  really  conveys  the  high- 
est  compliment  that  could  be  given  them. 
Against  this  remark,  understood  as  Coleridge 
meant,  there  is  certainly  no  objection,  but 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  langnage 
does  not  rather  cover  up  the  idea  than  ex- 
press  it.  The  meaning  doubtless  is  that 
Shakspeare's  women  are  characterless  mor- 
ally  in  the  same  sense  and  for  the  same 
reason  as  Shakspeare  himself  is  character- 
less intellectually.  His  women  are  as  tho- 
rougly  and  intensely  individual  as  any  of 
his  characters;  but  they  have  no  one  element 
or  quality  more  than  another;  so  that  all 
characteristic  peculiarities  are  excluded  by 
their  very  harmony  and  completeness  of 
character.  So  exquisite  is  the  proportion, 
and  so  perfect  the  accordance  of  all  their 
feeb'ngs  and  thoughts  with  one  another,  that 
there  can  be  no  preponderance  among  them, 
no  outjuttings  or  protuberances ,  to  mari^:, 
that  is,  to  characterize  the  combination.  In 
Short,  it  is  their  perfect  evenness  and  en- 
tireness  of  being  in  all  their  movement»  and 
impressions  that  makes  them  characterless. 
There  is  the  same  reciprocity,  the  same  un- 
resisting,  spontaneous  concurrence,  among 
all  their  feelings,  as  among  all  of  Shakspeare's 
faculties.  In  whatever  direction  a  single 
Impulse  Starts,  thither  all  the  other  Impulses 
immediately  flock,  and  join  themselves  into 
perfect  integrity  of  movement  Whether  the 
first  moving  principle  be  passion,  as  in  Ju- 
Uet,  or  afiection,  as  in  Cordelia,  or  religion, 
as  in  Isabella,  or  ambition,  as  in  Lady 
Macbeth,  there  Is  always  the  same  unanlmiö^ 
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and  confluence  of  all  their  feelings.  Nay, 
when  the  direction  has  once  been  taken,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  which  is 
the  leading  impulse;  for  „each  seems  pres- 
sing  foremost  in  the  throng.'^  We  cannol 
teil  whether  Lady  Macbeth,  for  example, 
desires  the  crown  more  for  herseif  or  for  her 
husband;  that  is,  whether  she  be  actuated 
xnore  by  ambition  or  affection.  In  her,  as 
in  others,  all  Impulses  seem  bound  together 
into  one  life,  one  motion,  and  one  pui*pose, 
as  if  they  knew  no  law  but  mutuality,  and 
sought  no  object  but  harmony  with  each 
other. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  woman,  in 
Shakspeare  as  in  nature,  surrenders  herseif 
up  so  entirely  to  whatever  object  her  heart 
has  once  fixed  itself.  In  the  xnind  of  a  true 
woman  there  is  ho  division  or  distraction 
of  aims;  no  conflicting  of  impulses;  no  pul- 
ling  of  different  feelings  in  opposite  direc- 
tions;  she  „moveth  altogether,  if  she  move 
at  all."  When  such  a  being  receives  an 
object  into  her  heart,  she  locks  it  there  and 
throws  away  the  key,  Accordingly  in 
Shakspeare's  female  characters,  when  „the 
rieh  golden  shaft"  finds  its  way  into  dieir 
bosoms,  it  seems  to  „kill  the  f  ock  of  all  af- 
feetions  eise  that  live  in  them;"  when  love 
enters,  it  absorbs  all  the  other  passions  into 
itself,  so  that  the  stronger  they  are  the  more 
they  strengthen  this.  In  movements  of  this 
sort,  therefore,  they  know  no  reservo  and 
ask  no  retreat;  they  give  all,  or  nothing; 
and  when  they  give,  their  whole  life  and 
being,  with  all  its  hopes  and  all  its  havings, 
is  bound  up  in  the  gift.  Hence  the  well- 
known  constancy,  and  devotion,  and  forti- 
tude  of  nature*s  and  Shakspeare's  women ; 
qnalities  which  form  the  crowning  excel- 
lence  of  the  female  character,  and  in  which 
woman  so  far  and  so  unfortnnately  surpas- 
ses the  other  sex. 

Afler  these  remarks,  I  probably  need  not 
say,  that  Shakspeare*s  women  are  actuated 
by  sentiment  and  principle  rauch  more  than 
by  fashion,  and  expediency,  and  public 
opinion.  Nature  is  both  law  and  Impulse 
to  them.  They  are  always  found  listening 
to  the  dictates  of  an  in  ward  sense ,  whose 
voice  to  them  outweighs  the  world.  Of 
course,  therefore,  they  always  have  a  band 
in  raaking  their  own  matches;  and  as  they 
are  not  impelled  to  choose,  so  they  are  not 
to  be  restrained  from  their  choice,  by  any 
prudential  considerations  whatever.    In  this 
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respect  Imogen  is  a  fair  specimen  of  them ; 
and  for  her  the  law  of  nature  could  not  be 
repealed  or  suspended  by  any  earthly  power, 
nor  could  the  violation  of  her  faith,  her 
duty,  and  her  hopour  as  a  woman,  be  com- 
pensated  to  her  by  any  earthly  rewards. 
With  intelligence  enough  generally,  to  sup- 
ply  a  whole  Community  of  fashionably-edu- 
cated  ladies,  Shakspeare's  women  do  not 
pretend  to  be  govemed  by  the  maxims  of 
worldly  prudence,  nor  by  the  unimpassioned 
dictates  of  the  understanding.  They  never 
undertake,  therefore,  to  exemplify  the  su- 
premacy  or  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason ; 
never  set  themselves  up  as  philosophers  or 
logicians;  never  try  to  rival,  to  imitate,  to 
be  the  other  sex.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  them,  than  that  they  are 
not  so  rational  as  to  avoid  falling  in  love; 
nor  do  they  pretend  to  have  any  other  rea- 
son for  loving  than  a  woman's  reason. 
They  are,  inde^,  no  miracles  of  discretion ; 
veterans  from  the  cradle  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  World;  old  in  their  youth,  andyoung 
in  their  age:  with  the  prudence  of  forty  at 
eighteen,  and  the  impulsiveness  of  eighteen 
at  forty.  In  short,  (for  the  thing  may  as 
well  be  spoken,)  they  are  neither  fashion- 
able,  nor  philosophic,  but  romantic  women; 
and  that  too  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of 
the  terra;  for  it  is  the  romance  of  noble 
sentiment  and  lofty  purpose,  not  of  mere 
vanity  and  sentimentality.  The  vitalities 
of  nature  are  not  stifled  in  them  beneath  a 
load  of  conventionalities;  they  are  govemed 
by  affection  and  conscience,  not  by  the  force 
of  custom  and  public  opinion.  They  plainly 
were  not  educated  under  our  modern  for- 
cing  and  freezing  System,  which  suppresses 
the  passions  instead  of  subduing  them  to 
higher  faculties;  which  makes  them  go  right 
by  taking  from  them  the  power  to  go  wrong; 
I  which  leaves  them  to  be  kept  erect  by  the 
j  pressure  of  outward  appliances ,  not  by  tho 
j  inward  strength  of  virtuous  principle;  and 
'  which  secures  them  against  the  perils  of  life 
by  crushing  every  impulse  out  of  them  but 
,  vanity  and  selfishness.  They  are  therefore 
I  no  mere  drawing-room  ladies,  living  alto- 
I  gether  in  the  beau^ideal,  whose  chief  business 
it  is  to  control  their  feelings  and  show  off 
their  accomplishments;  who  are  as  correct, 
I  and  nearly  as  heartless  as  waxen  images 
,  with  glass  eyes;  in  whom  the  chaste  enamel 
'  of  nature,  and  all  the  free  blushes  of  native 
,  grace,  have  been  polished  off  with  thebrush 
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of  artificial  manners ;  who,  in  their  sleepless 
self-omniscience,  force  out  conscience  and 
affection  by  forcing  in  fashion  and  prudence ; 
and  who  seem  equally  incapable  of  forgetting 
themselves  and  of  remembering  their  duties. 
Every.thing  about  them  is  direct,  entire, 
and  ingenuous ;  they  ar'e  always  seeking  the 
happiness  of  others,  not  their  applause; 
their  actions  are  inspired  by  a  genuine,  self- 
forgetting  love  of  the  beautiful,  not  by  the 
love  of  being  thought  beautiful;  and  the 
graces  of  their  minds  and  persons  always 
come  from  them  involuntarily  and  uncon- 
sciously,  like  the  expiration  of  their  breath. 
They  therefore  never  seek  sodety  for  the 
same  reason  that  they  resort  to  the  looking- 
glass;  never  put  off  suitors  for  the  sake  of 
being  wooed  the  harder;  are  as  apt  to  be 
overpowered  by  their  own  feelings,  as  to 
overpower  the  feelings  of  others;  as  ready 
to  be  the  subjects  of  affection  as  the  objects 
of  it ;  and  take  no  pride  or  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing  conquests  where  they  do  not  mean  to 
be  conquered,  but  rather,  with  the  instinct 
of  true  modesty  and  delicacy ,  shrink  from 
inspiring  a  passion  which  they  cannot  reci- 
procate,  or  where  they  cannot  reciprocate  it. 
Secure  in  their  inward  tmth  and  innocence, 
they  never  try  to  cover  up  their  own  un- 
couth  thoughts  with  affected  frowns  at  the 


uncouth  words  or  conduct  of  others.  In 
their  perfect  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
outward  pretension,  they  seem  to  do  nothing 
but  what  they  feel,  and  to  feel  nothing  but 
what  they  do.  Strong  in  themselves,  and 
in  the  union  of  reason  with  right  feeling, 
their  virtue  is  an  attribute  of  themselves, 
not  an  acddent  of  their  Situation ;  does  not 
spring  from  circumstances ,  and  is  therefore 
independent  of  them.  Chance  and  vanity 
have  no  band  in  leading  them  right,  and 
consequently  have  no  power  to  lead  them 
wrong.  Unfortunate  and  unhappy  they  roay 
be;  untrue  and  unworthy  they  cannot  be. 
They  are  not  helles  at  all.  They  are  not 
like  the  heroines  of  common  tragedy.  They 
always  have  other  and  higher  ends  in  view, 
than  to  win  admiration,  or  ügure  in  poems 
and  histories.  If  heroines,  therefore,  at  all, 
they  are  so  without  knowing  il,  or  wishing 
it  to  beknown.  Always  feeling,  and  think- 
ing,  and  speaking  as  women,  moved  by  the 
real  interests  of  life,  not  as  authors  or  actors, 
moved  by  playhouse  vanities,  their  heroism 
Springs  up  of  its  own  free  will  and  accord, 
and  because  they  cannot  help  it;  and  their 
good  actions  seem  done  not  to  be  seen,  but 
in  the  beKef  that  they  are  not  seen;  and 
therefore  we  feel  assured  that  they  are 
equally  good  when  out  of  sight. 
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